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The Road Ahead 

And The Dialectics of Change 


Applying the science of dialectical 
and historical materialism to the 
prison construct as it exists within 
the California prison system today. 

Introduction 

By Ed Mead 

Y ou know what the situation is: 
Slavery legally sanctioned today 
in America by the 13th Amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution. As a result 
of this crime an entire segment of the U.S. 
population has been systematically disen- 
franchised, and much worse. 

How big a deal is it? This is how big it 
is. If ex-prisoners in just Florida alone had 
been permitted to vote in the 2000 presi- 
dential election, George W. Bush would 
never have been president — 100,000 plus 
Iraqi civilians (mostly women and chil- 
dren) would still be alive, not to mention 
the thousands of dead and wounded Ameri- 
cans. If prisoners had the vote, not just ab- 
sentee ballots but the right to vote in the 
communities where their census is taken, 
where they are incarcerated, then the lo- 
cal politicians in these remote areas would 
be seriously wooing the prisoners’ ballot. 
When that day comes there would be mea- 
surable change. 

Of course the roots of crime and pris- 
ons lie in the nature of the existing social 
system, and cannot be changed through 
the electoral process. Indeed, if elections 
would be illegal if they had the potential to 
actually result in fundamental change. 

In this day and age who in their right 
mind would oppose a mass struggle against 
slavery? Who is against all citizens having 
their human right to vote? Talk about hav- 
ing justice on our side! But where is our 


struggle for these basics of democracy? It 
is lost in the alienation that has been condi- 
tioned into us. 

Every time you turn on your radio, tele- 
vision, or pick up a newspaper, magazine, 
etc., on some level you are being told what 
to think. The cumulative effect of this in- 
cessant bombardment is adjustment ori- 
ented politics. Yes, even as you read this I 
too am working to twist your thinking in a 
certain direction, to wrap your mind around 
the concept of prisoner empowerment and 
progressive change. This is what I do, I am 
a propaganda officer for a revolutionary 
prisoner rights movement that does not yet 
exist. 



Yet the article that follows does not at- 
tempt to teach you what to think. Rather, its 
purpose is to start the process of teaching 
you how to think. It applies the science of 
dialectical and historical materialism to the 
prison construct as it exists within the Cali- 
fornia prison system today. This document 
is an introduction to this science; a jumping 
off point from which you can start imple- 
menting the dialectical process of construc- 
tive personal and social change. 

Like any science, the material in these 
pages will require study. The information 
is not going to passively wash over you, 


like some television program or fiction 
novel, you are going to have to do some 
actual mental work. Unlearning old idealist 
thinking patterns and replacing them with 
materialist methods and analysis is not 
easy. But the reward of being in touch with 
the material realities around you, and in fi- 
nally understanding the world, the whole 
global construct, is the reward at the end 
of the rainbow. There is also the additional 
satisfaction of being on the side of justice, 
democracy, and truth — on the side of poor 
and oppressed people everywhere. 

The Road Ahead 

By C.L., A California Prisoner 

The “state” is a powerful tool of the rul- 
ing class. It consists of the military, the 
intelligence, the judicial system, security, 
the police, etc., including the prison sys- 
tem. The state is not the product of exter- 
nal forces imposed on society from without 
as the metaphysicians contend, but came 
into being as a result of the internal con- 
tradictions within society itself. The state 
has not existed since time immemorial, but 
came into existence with the introduction 
at a certain stage of social development, 
that being with the introduction of property 
rights. 

With the introduction of property rights, 
wealth and the means of production (tools, 
land, natural resources, etc.) became more 
accumulated and concentrated in the hands 
of a small and ever-growing wealthy mi- 
nority of society’s population, thus result- 
ing in a society consisting of social classes, 
hence great social inequalities. This ex- 
tremely wealthy minority gained its wealth, 
power, and privileges through the exploited 
labor of slaves and the lowest classes. For 




the preservation and continuance of this 
status quo, it became necessary for the rul- 
ing classes to protect their so-called “prop- 
erty rights,” i.e., their right to exploit, and 
this led to the creation of the state. The 
history of prisons is the history of class so- 
ciety. Lenin was correct when he said the 
“state is a machine for maintaining the rule 
of one class over another,” that is, the class 
that dominates economically. And today 
in the epoch of imperialism, the relations 
between nations become like the relations 
between social classes, where a small mi- 
nority of the world’s nations exploit the la- 
bor and natural resources of other nations. 

Despite the various transformations the 
economic base has and continues to de- 
velop through (slave-owning society of an- 
tiquity, feudalism, capitalism-imperialism) 
the function of the state remains the same 
today. Whether it’s the U.S. imperialist war 
machine killing and plundering the natural 
resources, labor and populations of third 
world countries in order to further increase 
its wealth and continue its privileged sta- 
tus, or imprisoning over two million of its 
own population in an effort to maintain so- 
cial control, i.e., protect its property rights, 
the essence of the state remains the same. 

I. 

“Never try to teach a people that through 
education alone they can conquer their 
rights. Teach them, first and foremost, to 
conquer their rights. . .” 

- Che Guevara 

In the last ten to fifteen years, we have 
undeniably experienced and continue to 
experience drastic transformations within 
the California prison system. The two most 
noticeable changes are the number of pris- 
ons being built, including various solitary 
confinement facilities. The second most 
noticeable change is the deteriorating qual- 
ity of our living conditions and the mental- 
ity of the overall prison population itself. 
These two developments, the increase of 
new prisons and their populations accom- 
panied with the declining quality of our 
material conditions, is interconnected and 
having a profound impact on the entire 
prison population. 

Over a decade ago with the opening of 
Pelican Bay SHU, followed by Corcoran 
and then Tehachapi SHU, the CDC imple- 
mented its first stage in a steady campaign 
aimed at all of us with the intention of 
creating a passive and compliant prison 
population. As convenient as it is for most 


not to acknowledge this, so far the CDC’s 
strategy an tactics are proving very effec- 
tive, but worse and self destructively, we’re 
unknowingly assisting them in achieving 
their agenda. One look at the rapidly ex- 
panding “soft yards” will confirm this. If 
we have any intentions of reversing this 
course of deterioration, we not only have to 
acknowledge what is happening, but more 
importantly, recognize that it will require 
mass cooperation from all sectors of the 
prison population before we can implement 
a correct plan of action. 

In the early- to mid-1990s, the CDC be- 
gan taking everything from us, a little bit 
here and a little bit there and only from 
one yard at a time to avoid the possibility 
of mass organized resistance from the en- 
tire prison population (level 3 and 4 yards). 
These are the rights that the convicts of 
prior generations had fought and struggled 
to achieve, the very rights that we are now 
shamefully giving up freely without any 
form of resistance. Our living conditions 
have and continue to deteriorate, and as a 
prison population we are experiencing its 
effects daily in numerous forms. No in- 
dividual, race, or group, is immune from 
these changes, and the essence of these 
changes run much deeper than what ap- 
pears on the surface. 

Our access to medical treatment is be- 
coming more difficult and accompanied 
with longer waits for treatments, if any. In 
regards to hepatitis and other life-threat- 
ening afflictions, as a result of financial 
interests, our treatment is either intention- 
ally thwarted or blatantly denied. In many 
circumstances we’re being denied adequate 
clothing, sufficient hygiene and supplies to 
maintain healthy living quarters, adequate 
access to legal materials for relief and de- 
fense. They’re increasingly denying us 
the ability to develop socially while their 
practice of permanently isolating us is si- 
multaneously increasing. They’ve taken 
family visits from all lifers, the weights, 
educational and recreational programs, and 
day room from most lifers in G.P. They’ve 
already begun cell feeding on most level 
four yards and have put most level four 
prisoners in jumpsuits. They’ve taken all 
concrete SHU yards from the convicts 
and have put us in individual isolated dog 
cages, while rewarding those in protective 
custody with the concrete yards. They’ve 
taken the tobacco. They’ve monopolized 
the packages by replacing personal pack- 
ages with state approved vendor packages 
so they can work less passing them out 


and the CDC can receive kickbacks from 
these “ex-correctional officer”-owned 
businesses that they’ve given these pack- 
age contracts to. The CDC, hand in hand 
with MCI, have even monopolized our col- 
lect calls and are further victimizing our 
families by charging up to six times over 
the normal rate for a collect call. They’ve 
discontinued many of the appliances and 
the ones they do offer, for the most part, 
are overpriced. Under the guise of institu- 
tional security they’ve imposed a fascist 
policy concerning the educational material 
we can study. No more culture, history, or 
political literature that doesn’t correspond 
with their personal views, i.e., class inter- 
est. Relying on the history of other prisons 
and as well as our own and the direction in 
which it is developing, it’s only a matter of 
time before the number of books allowed 
is greatly reduced and we’re required to 
purchase books through a state-approved 
vendor and we know how that will be: Ten 
percent inmate welfare fund and a large se- 
lection of “idiot” books. As for the history, 
political, cultural literature, it’ll be ideolog- 
ically limited to the interests of our captors. 
For those who owe restitution, the CDC 
has convinced themselves that they’re not 
stealing when they slip their greasy hands 
into the pockets of our family members 
and tax them for restitution debts that have 
been imposed on us. In the last ten years 
the CDC has extracted $50 million dollars 
form our families, and let’s not forget the 
restitution will be increased to 55% in the 
near future. (Can the CDC account for this 
$50 million dollars?) The prison admin- 
istration and its lazy army of correctional 
officers have been sniveling budget crisis 
because they’ve plundered the state budget 
allocated to them by clocking in excessive 
amounts of overtime hours in a greedy 
frenzy to fatten their paychecks even fur- 
ther. And instead of cutting back on exces- 
sive overtime hours, they’ve cut comers in 
other areas which amounts to further strip- 
ping us of what little we do have left. They 
recently attempted to discontinue all appli- 
ances form the SHU facilities in order for 
the CDC to save money on electricity, al- 
lowing for them to continue collecting their 
overtime pay. It would not only be naive, 
but another mistake on our part to believe 
that the CDC won’t be back at a later date 
for our appliances once they’re convinced 
that we’ve lost our leverage and ability to 
resist. They’ve gone so far as to shorten 
our food portions and for those who are 
confined within the hole or a SHU facility, 
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this is a compromization of our health. This 
deterioration of our material conditions is 
continuous and only increasing. It was 
Emiliano Zapata who said, “I prefer dying 
on my feet than living on my knees. . .” The 
question I ask: Why do we continue living 
on our knees?! 

In regards to the 602 process, it’s an im- 
portant and necessary aspect of struggle, 
but it’s ineffective when we rely on it as 
the only form of struggle. When utilized 
by itself, we shouldn’t continue deceiving 
ourselves and those around us. It doesn’t, 
and it never has produced any long term 
or meaningful results, and on the rare oc- 
casions that it does, these victories are 
short-lived and in appearance only. These 
so-called victories are nothing more than il- 
lusions and temporary crumbs being tossed 
to us with the intentions of pacifying us 
while they’re simultaneously depriving us 
of something else and implementing other 
measures to counteract and neutralize the 
victory we supposedly achieved. This is 
the same old story of taking one step for- 
ward and three steps back. The 602 process 
serves two main simultaneous functions: 
1) By seeking relief on an individual basis, 
it distracts and divides us from the issues 
that effect all of us as a group. 2) The ad- 
ministrative process is dragged out for so 
long and the petitioner is required to jump 
through so many unnecessary hoops that 
eventually the petitioner grows exhausted 
and abandons all attempts at seeking relief 
from violations committed by the state. 

The CDC’s fascist validation policy is a 
prime example in regards to the 602 pro- 
cess and it’s futility when utilized by itself. 
The ten year long legal battle to overturn 
the validation process has recently come 
to a conclusion without victory. Although 
prior to its conclusion the CDC was grow- 
ing concerned with the possibility that the 
courts might rule in our favor. So to coun- 
teract and neutralize this possibility, the 
CDC began and continues to hand out in- 
determinate SHU terms to prisoners who 
have a record of serving prior SHU terms 
regardless of the alleged offense. Despite 
the CDC’s claim that indeterminate SHUs 
(validation) is solely to deter violence as- 
sociated with prison gang activity, what 
this truly demonstrates in practice is that 
the CDC’s primary objective is to create a 
defeated and passive prison population by 
repressing and dismantling those prison- 
ers they perceive as potential threats and 
obstacles blocking the path to their goals, 
regardless of alleged gang association or 


violence. 

As for those select few who are released 
back into general population under the six 
year inactive status, not only has this prov- 
en to be a sham, it’s not a solution. Seeking 
relief on an individual basis (602 process) 
only serves to divide and distract us, while 
leaving the foundation of the validation 
process as a whole intact and untouched. 
For the majority of the small number of 
individuals who are released into general 
population, they’re soon snatched back up 
off the yards and slammed down again. 
And as usual the CDC applies their stan- 
dard tactics to secure their revalidation 
with fabricated 10-30’s and unreliable con- 
fidential informants who can’t be cross ex- 
amined or challenged in the 602 process. 
This is nothing less than the CDC’s version 
of an illegal military tribunal. Snatching 
these individuals back up off the yards is 
part of Id’s agenda before they even cut 
them loose. They use this farce as justifica- 
tion to Sacramento that inactive validators 
are active and cannot be reintegrated back 
into general population. This farce not only 
justifies the continuation and existence of 
the SHU, but worse, it can only work so 
long as we continue to participate in its pro- 
cess. And aside from the fact that this is just 
another one of their numerous tactics be- 
ing implemented to further their long term 
objective of creating a defeated and passive 
population, this is also a clear demonstra- 
tion that reforming the validation process 
will not work. Besides the validation pro- 
cess, they’ve now designed other methods 
of keeping us permanently confined. Our 
only solution, as overwhelming as it may 
seem, is to launch a long protracted cam- 
paign of resistance throughout the prison 
system (level three and four yards), not 
only to close the SHU facilities down com- 
pletely, but to gain back everything we’ve 
given up over the years. The time for us to 
get off our knees is long overdue. With the 
application of “new” and “correct” tactics 
employed throughout the system, accom- 
panied with class action 502s and lawsuits, 
“coordinated” written statements from us 
to the media and support form the various 
prison activist groups, and of greatest sig- 
nificance, mass solidarity, we can achieve 
this. 

Although before there can be a mobili- 
zation within the population of this mag- 
nitude and in order for us to be successful, 
some very important questions must be ad- 
dressed first. For example, the legal strug- 
gle that was being waged in the interests of 


the entire population to overturn the vali- 
dation process failed to provoke a unified 
response. This was our shortcoming and it 
has cost us a huge setback. We as a prison 
population are oppressed as an entire popu- 
lation; therefore the solution is to be found 
in a group response. Several forms of 
struggle should have coincided with the le- 
gal one. The question is, why weren’t other 
forms of struggle pursued on a large and 
coordinated scale? Addressing this in itself 
draws forth other pertinent questions that 
must be addressed before we can transform 
ourselves into an effective material force. 

As was acknowledged above, over the 
years and increasingly more so in the last 
ten, our living conditions continue to de- 
teriorate. And as convenient as it may be 
for most to turn a blind eye to all of this, 
the quality of the overall population’s way 
of thinking is also deteriorating. The de- 
teriorating, material conditions and the 
population’s deteriorating way of think- 
ing is interrelated and goes hand in hand. 
Not only are they reflections of one an- 
other, they influence the development of 
each other’s deterioration in a continuous 
interacting process. We as a prison popula- 
tion are becoming increasingly more self- 
centered and driven by self interests as our 
material conditions continue to deteriorate, 
and in turn we become contributors and ac- 
complices to the CDC’s agendas and the 
further downward spiral of our own dete- 
rioration, and more often than not, we do 
so unconsciously, that is, we do so uninten- 
tionally and unknowingly. We live within 
circumstances where the existing and pre- 
dominating ideology of “individualism” is 
self defeating and destructive to all of us 
as a population and where the “collective” 
mentality is an absolute necessity for the 
improvement of our living conditions. 

The vast majority of prisoners were not 
only indifferent, but made no effort to push 
for other forms of struggle to coincide with 
the legal one that was being waged to over- 
turn the CDC’s validation process. Prison- 
ers from all sectors of the prison population 
would rather take a free ride and let oth- 
ers sweat for them and bring change rather 
than do everything in their ability to push 
for and participate in one capacity or an- 
other. Why? This is just one demonstration 
of the many we see on a daily basis of the 
backward and individualist mentality that 
has not only poisoned the consciousness of 
the prison population but has contaminated 
it on every level. And with continued and 
increasing momentum, this mentality and 
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practice when fully developed to its con- 
clusion, becomes the 10-30, the confiden- 
tial informant, etc. As a population we are 
in the later stages of transforming into our 
opposite, not only in regards to our material 
conditions, but in our way of thinking also. 
Everything we are opposed to (at least in 
words), we are in the later stages of becom- 
ing. If we are going to change the direction 
of this deterioration, we must “struggle” to 
improve our living conditions and this pro- 
cess we will simultaneously improve the 
thinking of the overall population. A cor- 
rect line and guide to action must be intro- 
duced and applied, and dialectical material- 
ism provides us with these necessary tools. 

II. 

“Marxist philosophy holds that the most 
important problem does not lie in under- 
standing the laws of the objective world 
and thus being able to explain it, but in 
applying the knowledge of these laws ac- 
tively to change the world. . .” 

-Mao Ts e-Tung 

Though most are not conscious of it, the 
fallacious thinking of “idealism” prevails 
and is interwoven within the conscious- 
ness of not only mainstream society, but 
within prison society as well. This conve- 
nient mode of thinking is not only incor- 
rect, it’s self-deceiving and destructive to 
us as a prison population. For example, we 
convince ourselves that “we can do our life 
in solitary confinement” because “nobody 
can break us” and “we know how to do 
our time,” etc., etc. Well this may be true 
for many, but regardless of what we con- 
veniently convince ourselves of, “Truth” 
is found in the external world and ex- 
ists independently of our minds, and the 
truth is, we’re still being oppressed when 
we are subjected to a lifetime sentence of 
solitary confinement behind fabricated and 
frivolous information no matter what we 
conveniently convince ourselves of. Once 
we make up these convenient excuses to 
justify our inaction, we’re essentially lay- 
ing down in defeat and accepting our op- 
pression. Not only is idealism poisonous, 
it must be discarded as a way of thinking if 
we are to progress in any meaningful way. 

Idealism and this mode of thinking is 
incorrect on a scientific level because it 
doesn’t correspond with objective reality; 
that is, it doesn’t correctly reflect the ex- 
ternal world around us, and therefore it is 
untruthful. This way of thinking must be 


corrected if we are going to stop being ac- 
complices (dead weight) of the CDC and 
agents of our own oppression and improve 
our living conditions on a material and con- 
scious level. 

Dialectical materialism, the opposing 
thought and philosophy of idealism, serves 
as a scientific guide to the action necessary 
for changing the course of this deteriora- 
tion that is now in motion. 

There is nothing in this world except 
matter, and all matter without exception, 
is in continuous motion. And the source 
of this motion is primarily internal, that is, 
the source of motion is primarily the result 
of the internal conflicts of opposing forces 
(unification of opposites) that is present 
and struggles within all things, i.e., its de- 
velopment and movement. This is true of 
social development, the development of 
human thought and knowledge, organic de- 
velopment and inorganic development, all 
development including the developments 
that are in motion throughout the CDC. 
Although the source of motion (change, 
development) is primarily the result of in- 
ternal contradictions, external forces and 
influences play a significant role in mo- 
tion. External forces and influences create 
the conditions necessary for change but are 
only operable through the internal contra- 
dictions themselves. 



All “quantitative” changes of either in- 
crease or decrease at a certain point will 
inevitably leap to a change in “quality.” 
For example, water can undergo a certain 
quantitative change of either increase or 
decrease in its temperature without under- 
going a change in its quality, so long as its 
temperature doesn’t increase beyond 99 
degrees or decrease below 3 1 degrees. Al- 
though as soon as it increases beyond 99 
degrees it is at this point that it undergoes a 
quantity-quality transformation and chang- 


es from a liquid to a gas. The same is true 
of a decrease in its temperature. As soon 
as it decreases below 31 degrees, it is at 
this point that it also undergoes a quantity- 
quality transformation and changes from a 
liquid to a solid. 

All things in the universe are not only in 
continuous motion, but are continuously 
transforming themselves at certain stages 
of their development into other things 
through quantitative increases and decreas- 
es. It is no coincidence that with the drastic 
increase in new prisons and their popula- 
tions, that this has led to a drastic change 
(deterioration) in the quality of our prison 
conditions. It is also important to remem- 
ber, external forces and influences can only 
create the conditions necessary for change 
and are only operable through the internal 
contradictions themselves and that the ac- 
tual basis of change and development takes 
place internally. For example, the CDC 
has only been successful in imposing these 
changes on us as a result of the internal 
contradictions that exist within the prison 
population itself. 

As was mentioned above, our minds, that 
is, our consciousness also develops in this 
way, through the continuous interaction 
and struggle of the unification of theory and 
practice. Dialectical materialism teaches us 
that the external world (matter) is reflected 
in our brains through our five sense organs: 
sight, hearing, smell taste and touch. What 
is first perceived through the five senses is 
known as “perceptual knowledge.” When 
enough perceptual knowledge has been ac- 
cumulated in our brains, perceptual knowl- 
edge will leap to “conceptual knowledge” 
(the formation of ideas, theories, plans, 
policies, measures, etc.), that is, from ob- 
jective matter to subjective consciousness, 
from existence to ideas. This is the first 
state of cognition. 

The second stage of cognition begins 
when we test the truth and validity of our 
ideas by putting them into practice, that 
is, transforming subjective consciousness 
back into objective matter, from ideas back 
into existence. Those ideas that fail to cor- 
respond with the external world are incor- 
rect and untruthful, while those ideas that 
do correspond with the external world and 
achieve their intended results, are correct 
and truthful. The continuous interaction 
and struggle between the material world 
and our ideas is inseparable, and through 
this continuous struggle and interaction, 
knowledge is gained, our consciousness is 
raised, and we simultaneously transform 
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the external world around us which inevi- 
tably gives shape to new ideas and ways of 
thinking in a continuous process of prac- 
tice-theory-practice. 

Although there are times when our con- 
sciousness (ideas and ways of thinking) 
lags behind the changes taking place in the 
external world around us, and it is at this 
point when once correct and truthful ideas 
become incorrect and untruthful and no 
longer correspond with the external world 
that we must form new judgments accord- 
ing to fresh knowledge and make new deci- 
sions that will correspond with the new and 
developing situations. 

As was pointed out above, “truth” is 
found in objective reality, that is, in the 
external world that exists outside of our 
minds and the truth is only true so long as it 
correctly reflects and corresponds with the 
external world. As a result of the poisonous 
idealism that runs so rampantly amongst 
us, we hold “personal” feelings and views 
that do not correspond or reflect reality cor- 
rectly as being true. By holding these “per- 
sonal views,” we not only deny ourselves 
of truth but we deny ourselves of correct 
ideas, thus preventing ourselves from de- 
veloping in a direction that is necessary for 
the improvement of our living conditions. 
All possible development for struggle - so- 
cial relations, ideas, communication, soli- 
darity, cooperation, etc., are hindered and 
retarded as a result of these incorrect and 
untruthful ideas that do not correspond to 
our changing conditions. And to further 
function as a break on progress, this cre- 
ates the conditions that allow for the CDC 
to exploit these incorrect ideas in an effort 
to further their campaign against us. 

All things are in continuous motion and 
are continuously changing from one thing 
into another. Prison conditions have and 
will also continue to transform, in our ma- 
terial conditions and in our reflections of 
them. Although currently our conscious- 
ness (ideas) lags behind the material trans- 
formations that have been in motion over 
the last ten to fifteen years. 

We’ve lost a great deal and have been 
subjected to a great deal of changes in 
our material conditions. The CDC has ad- 
vanced and developed their methods of re- 
pressing us and yet we haven’t advanced 
or developed our forms of resistance. In 
our minds (idealism) we have convinced 
ourselves and each other that we are war- 
riors, soldiers, soldados, etc., and although 
the potential exists, preying on one an- 
other doesn’t make us soldiers. It makes 


us accomplices to the CDD and furthers its 
agendas, because in truth, that is, in prac- 
tice, we have laid down and submitted to 
the changes the CDC has and continues to 
impose on us without any form of organi- 
zation and resistance. We have stagnated 
in our old ways of thinking and have thus 
become contributors to our own conditions, 
especially by the utter lack of cooperation 
between the prison population when it 
comes to improving the quality of our lives. 

In other words, the material conditions 
within prison has and continues to change 
drastically with every passing year month, 
and day, and our ideas and methods of resis- 
tance does not correspond to these changes 
in order to struggle effectively and coun- 
ter them, therefore our ideas have become 
untruthful and no longer reflect reality cor- 
rectly. And as a result of this stagnation in 
our consciousness and lack of action, we 
have allowed our living conditions to de- 
teriorate and this deterioration finds its re- 
flection in the self-destructive and defeat- 
ist idealism that has spread like a disease 
contaminating an extremely large portion 
of the prison population’s way of thinking 
and finds its ultimate reflection amongst the 
so-called “soft yards” - the most defeatist 
sectors of the population. As a result of 
the existing status quo within prison soci- 
ety and its current way of functioning, we 
unwittingly contribute to the creations of 
these “soft yards” and the mentality that 
accompanies them. This mentality and way 
of thinking first originates and begins its 
development from within us, the so-called 
“solid yards.” It is of absolute necessity 
that we develop in the opposite direction 
and struggle to unify and create coopera- 
tion, organization and solidarity amongst 
the prison population so that we can begin 
to improve the quality of the convict, gain 
back what we have given up and stop being 
accomplices to the CDC and its agendas as 
we have become over the years. 

Cooperation, solidarity, and organization 
at this stage is a necessity. A new and cor- 
rect theory for the prison masses must be 
introduced, studied, and applied to lead us 
out of these deteriorating changes that con- 
tinue to transpire throughout the prison sys- 
tem. Otherwise our situation may deterio- 
rate beyond repairability. With the prison 
population completely divided and the will 
of the people completely defeated, there 
will be no ability to effectively organize 
and counteract the damage that is now in 
motion. The SHU facilities and the repres- 
sion will continue to increase and what lit- 


tle we do have left will continue to be used 
as incentive for so-called “solid” convicts 
to betray other prisoners, and eventually 
there will be no distinguishing between so- 
called “soft” or “solid” yards as is already 
becoming the case. This course of deterio- 
ration has been in motion for years and it 
continues to develop in this direction with 
increasing momentum. We must adhere to 
the scientific revolutionary concept: It is 
not enough to interpret the world, it must 
be transformed. 

III. 

Can a bad thing be transformed into a 
good thing, that is, can unfavorable circum- 
stances be transformed into favorable cir- 
cumstances? As was previously explained, 
contradiction (unification of opposites) is 
the source of motion, i.e., development, 
change, movement, etc., In fact, motion 
itself is contradiction. To further expand 
on this universal law, in the development 
of a complex process or thing, there are 
numerous contradictions involved that are 
all interconnected and which struggle with 
one another pushing development forward. 
And within the development of a complex 
process or thing and its various interpen- 
etrating contradictions, there is always one 
“principal contradiction,” that is, one dom- 
inating contradiction whose existence and 
development determines and influences 
the existence and development of the other 
lesser and secondary contradictions. Only 
by correctly identifying the principal con- 
tradiction can we then harness and guide 
the direction of its development for a reso- 
lution, will the secondary ones be resolved. 

It is important to remember that there are 
two states of motion (contradiction), “rela- 
tive rest” and “conspicuous change.” Like 
the example of the quantity-quality trans- 
formation of water that was given above, 
relative rest is a non-antagonistic state of 
motion that goes through purely “quantita- 
tive” changes without undergoing a change 
in quality. This state of motion is relative, 
that is, it is only temporary. Conspicuous 
change is an open antagonistic state, when 
at a certain point quantitative change leaps 
to a change in quality. It is only through the 
state of conspicuous change that true prog- 
ress in our living conditions and the raising 
of our consciousness will be achieved. 

The principal contradiction within the 
prison system is that between the prison 
population as a whole and the CDC. This is 
an interdependent contradiction, that is, we 
create the conditions for each others’ exis- 
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tence. Without the CDC there would be no 
prisoners, and without the prisoners there 
would be no CDC. Not only is this prin- 
cipal contradiction interdependent, but so 
long as the prison system exists, i.e., class 
society, this contradiction is “inseparable.” 
The other contradictions that exists within 
the prison population itself are secondary 
contradictions. It is the contradiction be- 
tween us and the CDC that is principal and 
that will continue determining and influ- 
encing the development of our existence. 

Within a principal contradiction, of the 
two aspects engaged in struggle, there is 
one “principal aspect” which determines 
the struggle’s direction and development, 
although at certain stages in the process 
of struggle (development), the roles of the 
principal aspect and the non-principal as- 
pect are reversed as a result of an increase 
or decrease in the force of each aspect en- 
gaged in struggle. That is, at certain stages 
in struggle, the principal aspect and the 
non-principal aspect are transformed into 
their opposites. By correctly identifying 
the principal contraction within the prison 
system as that between all prisoners and the 
CDC, and by correctly identifying the CDC 
as the principal aspect of this principal con- 
tradiction, we can correctly focus our ener- 
gies and efforts to reversing these roles and 
improving our living conditions on a ma- 
terial and conscious level. That is, we can 
transform unfavorable circumstances into 
favorable circumstances. 

In order to transform unfavorable cir- 
cumstances into favorable circumstances 
and wage successful struggles to improve 
the quality of our living conditions, there 
are necessary conditions that must be pres- 
ent as prerequisites for conspicuous (quali- 
tative) change. “Objective” and “subjec- 
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tive” conditions must be ripe and coincide 
with one another. The objective conditions, 
that being our deteriorating material condi- 
tions, already exist. The subjective condi- 
tions, that being the consciousness (ideas 
and ways of thinking) of the prison popu- 
lation is lacking and does not correspond 
with the objective conditions. The con- 
sciousness of the prison population must 
be raised through correct political educa- 
tion and guidance. In other words, not only 
must we be aware of our oppression, its 
origins, and the various stages it has and 
continues to develop through, we must all 
be on the same page before a qualitative 
improvement and transformation in our liv- 
ing conditions can materialize. 

At this point it is necessary to address the 
question of strategy and tactics and their 
interdependent relationship. A strategy is 
a long term, more or less, stable plan of 
actions for achieving a specific long term 
goal, while tactics are the more fluid as- 
pects of that strategy. 

Moreover, what is our strategy and tac- 
tics? Our main objective must be to close 
down the SHU facilities and gain back all 
that we have given up, while our strategy 
for achieving this objective needs to consist 
of legal struggles accompanied with acts of 
physical demonstration. In order to pur- 
sue this strategy effectively, our tactics of 
struggle will have to remain fluid, chang- 
ing with, and corresponding to the new and 
developing situations that will emerge as a 
result of the CDC’s countermeasures that 
they will take against us. 

More specifically, what should our pri- 
mary goals consist of? Close down the 
SHU facilities, end the CDC’s unwritten 
policy of no parole for lifers, reinstate fam- 
ily visits weights, recreational programs, 
college education financed by the state, end 
the criminal taxing of our family members 
for restitution debts that have been imposed 
on us, guarantee our constitutional rights 
to read and study the history, culture, lan- 
guage and political education of our choos- 
ing, provide adequate access to legal mate- 
rials and defense, adequate access to timely 
medical treatment, reinstate personal pack- 
ages, and end the monopolization of our 
telephone calls. Provide a minimum wage 
for all prison labor and end the use of pris- 
on labor that produces goods for profit. 1 

As mentioned above, when our con- 
sciousness (ideas) lags behind and does not 
correspond with the changes transpiring in 
the external world around us, our ideas be- 
come incorrect and untruthful. This is the 


result of the world around us continuing to 
develop while our ideas and ways of think- 
ing become stagnate and left behind unde- 
veloped and unmatched with the changes 
transpiring around us. This is true of our 
tactics, that is our methods of struggle have 
not developed an inch in years. Our meth- 
ods have become worn out and rigid, thus 
rendering them ineffective as a result of the 
CDC’s tactics and methods of repression 
becoming more refined and improved in all 
aspects over the years. To be effective we 
must break with tradition and its unchang- 
ing rigid methods and adopt a more fluid 
guerilla tactic of hit and run struggle where 
defensive maneuvers are transformed into 
offensive maneuvers so that our tactics will 
correspond and counteract theirs. 

When they raise the alarm bells and an- 
nounce “budget crisis,” rather than contin- 
ue to lay down in passive defeat and allow 
ourselves to be relegated to the victims of 
their budget cuts, transform these unfavor- 
able circumstances into favorable circum- 
stances in order to further our struggle and 
improve our living conditions. Make them 
spend as much money as possible while si- 
multaneously depriving them of the monies 
they extract from us and our family mem- 
bers. Make it more expensive to take our 
rights than it would be to give them back to 
us. Wear them down in every possible as- 
pect. Be unpredictable as possible and keep 
them continually guessing while causing 
them to expend as much of their resources 
as possible through a long, organized and 
centrally led protracted struggle of our 
own. We’d have to deny them kickback and 
profits from those who they do business 
with. This would require that we boycott all 
packages, store, and special purchases and 
stop receiving money orders. We’d also 
have to create as big of a work stoppage 
as possible. No doubt the CDC will have 
their countermeasures for our tactics, such 
as bring in workers form the lower levels 
to break the work stoppages, etc. It is im- 
portant to recognize that nothing develops 
exactly straight, that is, nothing goes ex- 
actly according to plan, so when the CDC 
applies countermeasures to our tactics, 
we must not continue to commit the same 
mistakes as we have and continue to do by 
sticking to the same unbending and rigid 
tactics. The creativity and ingenuity of the 
prison masses must not only be unleashed, 
it must be continuously developed. Im- 
provise when necessary and remain fluid. 
And although the fluidity of our tactics is 
essential to counter and correspond to their 
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tactics, the one thing that must remain solid 
and firm is our objectives. We must not 
deviate form our objectives and sell them 
short with a compromise, that is, with a 
surrender and betrayal. 

And also essential to the continued pro- 
gression of our living conditions, we must 
not repeat the same mistake as we have in 
the past and retreat into a passive and con- 
tent state of mind and abandon the struggle 
as gains are achieved. As was pointed out 
above, prisoners and the CDC create the 
conditions for each others’ existence. Ad so 
long as the prison system exists, i.e., class 
society, this contradiction between the 
CDC and ourselves is inseparable and will 
continue with or without our participation. 
Therefore, we must actively and conscious- 
ly participate in it in order to maintain what 
we gain. Without contradiction there can be 
no progress. # 


Note. 1: When the state contracts our 
prison labor to companies, the companies 
not only provide the state with a kickback 
(percentage) for using this source of cheap 
labor, the companies sometimes provide a 
minimum wage to the prisoners as incen- 
tive. In appearance, that is, on the surface, 
the prisoners who participate in this labor 
believe they are benefiting, and in the im- 
mediate short term individualist sense they 
are. Although in essence, whether prison- 
ers receive a minimum wage or not, what 
is essential to recognize is that these same 
companies would have to pay workers out- 
side of prison higher wages for the same 
labor. Being that these companies could 
use prison labor at a much lower cost, this 
creates for these companies and the CDC a 
financial interest in the availability of this 
cheap source of labor. Therefore, not only 
will these companies contribute financially 
and any other way they can to politicians 
who support and propose harsh and man- 
datory sentencing laws, etc., the CDC also 
has a financial interest in the creation of a 
defeated and submissive prison population 
(labor force) for the percentage they will 
receive from the companies who use prison 
labor. By participating in these work pro- 
grams that produce goods or services for 
profit, not only are we essentially contrib- 
uting to our own incarceration, we’re con- 
tributing to the existence and expansion of 
SHUs and internal repressive policies such 
as the validation process which is designed 
to break us up into a defeated and submis- 
sive mass. 

Although the use of prison labor which 


produces goods and services for profit is 
fairly low on the level three and four yards 
at this time, we should expect as the CDC 
continues its campaign to dismantle and 
break us up, prison labor for profit will 
simultaneously increase as the population 
becomes more defeated and compliant and 
the “soft yards” continue to expand. 



PELICAN BAY 
SHU CONVICT’S 
LETTER TO H.S. 
SOLIDARITY 
COALITION 


By by Todd Ashker 

(Reprinted from SF Bay View Feb. 29, 
who received it from the Prison Activist 
Resource Center) 

D iscussions are underway with the 
intent to set short term and long 
term goals in the resistance strug- 
gle against SHU practices and the prison in- 
dustrial complex. People are indoctrinated, 
brainwashed into believing they are weak 
or powerless - that prisoners in this state 
are evil and deserve to be punished and 
treated as some type of sub-human animal, 
based on their felon status. By “people,” 
I’m referring to prisoners, their families, 
friends and supporters, as well as the gen- 
eral public at large. This is the wrong way 
to see things and it has to change! 

Here in the prison system, it’s become 
the norm for men to brag that they have 
become “institutionalized,” complacently 
accepting more and more abuse and depri- 
vations. They talk about “I can take what- 
ever they do to me and won’t give them the 
satisfaction of complaining about it.” This 
is the example set by many older cons for 
the younger cons. 

I don’t agree with this type of mind set! 
We should never accept being abused or 
mistreated. It’s our duty as human beings 


to FULLY RESIST! Our hunger strike 
activity over the past year has shown that 
solid resistance is not only possible, but 
also very effective, and it can be done in 
smart, fully advantageous ways. It simply 
requires prisoners to come together collec- 
tively for the common good of all and with 
the support of the people outside, forming a 
powerful force to force the changes that are 
long overdue. Changes dictated by morals 
and common sense principles which the 
lawmakers and courts refuse to make are 
based upon the politics and greed related to 
manipulative special interest groups. 

We need to do all we can to open peo- 
ple’s eyes and minds to the following re- 
ality: Most prisoners are not serving valid, 
legal sentences! Our sentencing laws are 
not based on valid, sensible public safety 
interests. Rather, our sentencing laws are 
based on the politics associated with failed 
policies - e.g., the war on drugs. 

We are not serving valid sentences. Most 
prisoners serving “term-to-life” sentences 
are many years beyond minimum terms. 
We’re in prison based on the money made 
off of us by special interests! Thus, we 
need to resist and by our resistance gain ad- 
ditional exposure and outside support. 

Our compliance and recognition of the 
prison’s power over us is our downfall. If 
we collectively refuse to comply, and re- 
fuse to recognize the prisoncrats having 
any power over us via refusal to work, re- 
fusal to follow orders, then these prisons 
cannot operate! Our goal needs to be to 
force major changes, beneficial to prisoners 
and our families and loved ones regarding 
prison conditions and the amount of time 
people serve. Our supporters outside need 
to make a hard core, serious stand on the 
same agenda. 

People need to see that we are not in here 
legally. We’ve served our time - a great 
many of us have - and paid our debt and 
then some! We are no longer accepting the 
abuse and torture. We are human beings 
and demand humane, non-punitive treat- 
ment from this point on. And until there are 
major changes toward this end, we collec- 
tively refuse to comply with orders - and 
will possibly go back on hunger strike. Our 
outside supporters can rally and demand 
out release! 

On the radio today we heard that a 
27-year-old man at Corcoran died Feb. 2 in 
Ad Seg. How many more have to die this 
way? Here we are in 2012 and prisoners are 
dying in peaceful protest of prison condi- 
tions. What is really going on?! # 
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HUNGER-STRIKER DIES 


By Nicole Jones 

A spokesperson with California’s 
Department of Corrections and Re- 
habilitation has confirmed that an 
inmate on a hunger strike at Corcoran State 
Prison died on Feb. 2 after refusing food 
for four days. 

Gomez began fasting to protest condi- 
tions in the Administration Segregation 
Unit at Corcoran. Over thirty inmates 
housed in the isolation unit at Corcoran had 
also been refusing food since January for 
the same reason. On Feb. 13, all inmates 
resumed eating, according to CDCR’s 


spokesperson Terry Thornton. 

Correctional Healthcare Service spokes- 
woman Nancy Kincaid once he started mis- 
sing meals the medical staff monitored him 
daily. The effects of starvation typically 
start to show in the third week of fasting, 
but someone who is diabetic or has other 
health complications is going to feel the 
impacts quicker, she said. 

Isaac Ontiveros, spokesperson for the 
Prisoner Hunger Strike Solidarity coali- 
tion, said inmates in Corcoran’s segrega- 
tion unit report being kept in “horrendous 
conditions” for months after they’ve served 
their assigned terms. In an open letter to 
CDCR’s Director Mathew Cate and Cor- 


Ed Mead 

P.O. Box 47439 

Seattle, WA 98146 


coran Chief Deputy Warden C. Gipson last 
December, strikers listed demands that in- 
cluded access to educational and rehabili- 
tative programming, adequate and timely 
medical care, and timely hearings on their 
cases and petitions. 

Thornton said revisions to its policies re- 
garding security threat group management 
and changes to the gang validation process 
is nearly complete. He anticipates the re- 
vision will go out for legislators and inmate 
advocacy groups to review near the end of 
this month. # 

http: //informant, kalwnews. org/2012/02/ 
h unger-striking- inmate-dies-in-cal iforn ia/ 
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PELICAN BAY HUMAN RIGHTS MOVEMENT 

Formal Response to the CDCR’s Security Threat Group Prevention, Identification 

and Management Strategy proposal 


Pelican Bay Human Rights 
Movement 

1 . Preface 

2. P.B.H.R.M. co-proposal 

Preface: 

T he PBSP-SHU short corridor pris- 
oner representatives have read, care- 
fully considered, and hereby oppose 
the CDCR’s March 1, 2012, the Security 
Threat Group Prevention, Identification 
and Management Strategy proposal (here- 
inafter proposal), based on the following 
reasons. Additionally, we do hereby pres- 
ent our counter proposal (attached hereto). 

I: Summary of issues 

Beginning in May of 2-11, the PBSP- 
SHU short corridor prisoners collective 
presented CDCR with a ‘Formal Notice’ 
of intent to go on a peaceful protest hunger 
strike beginning July 1, 2011, in order to 
expose for force policy changes regarding 
our subjection to 25 years of torturous hu- 
man rights abuse in California SHU and Ad 
Seg. units. The Formal Notice included a 
list of “five core demands” and a “Formal 
Complaint” summarizing the facts and cir- 
cumstances leading up, and supporting the 
basis for putting our lives on the line to stop 
the torture of our families and us. 

During negotiations conducted in late 
July, August, and October of 2011 top 
CDCD administrators several times ad- 
mitted, to PBSP-SHU representatives and 
to our mediation team, that the five core 
demands made by prisoners were reason- 
able. The CDCR made repeated assurances 


that the Five Core Demands would be ad- 
dressed via meaningful substantive chang- 
es, responsive to the specific demands as 
soon as possible. The five core demands are 
summarized here for the purpose of clarity. 

1 Eliminate group punishments. 

Instead, practice individual accountabil- 
ity. When an individual prisoner breaks 
a rule, the prison often punishes a whole 
group of prisoners of the same race. This 
policy has been applied to keep prisoners 
in the SHU indefinitely and to make condi- 
tions increasingly harsh. 

2. Abolish the debriefing policy and 
modify active/inactive gang status 
criteria. 

Prisoners are accused of being active or 
inactive participants of prison gangs us- 
ing false or highly dubious evidence, and 
are then sent to long-term isolation (SHU). 
They can escape these tortuous conditions 
only if they “debrief,” that is, provide in- 
formation on gang activity. Debriefing pro- 
duces false information (wrongly landing 
other prisoners in SHU, in an endless cy- 
cle) and can endanger the lives of debrief- 
ing prisoners and their families. 

3. Comply with the recommenda- 
tions of the US Commission on 
Safety and Abuse in Prisons (2006) 
regarding an end to long-term soli- 
tary confinement. 

This bipartisan commission specifically 
recommended to “make segregation a last 
resort” and “end conditions of isolation.” 
Yet as of May 18, 2011, California kept 
3,259 prisoners in SHUs and hundreds 


more in Administrative Segregation wait- 
ing for a SHU cell to open up. Some pris- 
oners have been kept in isolation for more 
than thirty years. 

4. Provide adequate and nutritious 
food. 

Prisoners report unsanitary conditions 
and small quantities of food that do not 
conform to prison regulations. There is no 
accountability or independent quality con- 
trol of meals. 

5. Expand and provide constructive 
programs and privileges for indefi- 
nite SHU inmates. 

The hunger strikers are pressing for op- 
portunities “to engage in self-help treat- 
ment, education, religious and other 
productive activities...” Currently these op- 
portunities are routinely denied, even if the 
prisoners want to pay for correspondence 
courses themselves. Examples of privileges 
the prisoners want are: one phone call per 
week, and permission to have sweat-suits 
and watch caps. (Often warm clothing is 
denied, though the cells and exercise cage 
can be bitterly cold.) All of the privileges 
mentioned in the demands are already al- 
lowed at other Super Max prisons (in the 
federal prison system and other states). All 
of the privileges mentioned in the demands 
are already allowed at other Super Max 
prisons (in the federal prison system and 
other states). 

With respect to core demands #1,2, 3, and 
5, Policy and Practice of basis for indefi- 
nite SHU isolation averages(s) available 
for gaining one’s release therefrom, and the 
progressively punitive nature of SHU/Ad 


Seg conditions, it’s important to remem- 
ber, many SHU prisoners have been held 
indefinitely, and subject to sensory depri- 
vation, and every other abuse imaginable, 
that occurs in such hidden hell holes, for 
between ten to forty years and counting, 
solely bases on what CDCR-OCS refers to 
as their “intelligence system” i.e., debriefer 
allegations and innocent associational ac- 
tivity without ever actually being charged 
and found guilty of committing a criminal 
gang-related act. 

Thus, the parties understood CDCR’s 
intelligence system for indefinite SHU 
placement was one of the major issues of 
concern to the class of SHU prisoners and 
their families, subjected to such long term 
isolation and abuse, without being charged 
and found guilty of committing a crimi- 
nal act by credible evidence, and after the 
due process such formal charges would 
require. The parties all understood that 
major, meaning, and fundamental, change 
away from the above referenced “intelli- 
gence” based system ... to a “behavioral” 
based system. A system defined as one in 
which a prisoner who engaged in “criminal 
gang activity” that is supported by “cred- 
ible evidence” will be subject to sanctions 
(Per CDCR, Title 15, §§ 3312-3315, et 
seq., i.e., rule violation reports, referral for 
prosecution, determinate SHU term, and 
corresponding loss of privileges — after re- 
ceiving due process and being found guilty 
of the criminal act alleged. On March 9, 
2012, CDCR issued a press statement and 
presented their proposed gang management 
policy changes (the Proposal) in response 
to our peaceful protest activity and related 
five de3mands and negotiation process ref- 
erenced above. 

II: CDCR’s Proposal Is Not Accept- 
able 

The PBSP-SHU short corridor prisoner 
reps have read and carefully considered 
CDCR’s March 2112 proposal and we 
hereby summarize our opposition to the 
proposal. This rejections is based upon 
the CDCR’s failure to act in good faith, as 
demonstrated by the mockery made of our 
agreements (referenced in above section 
I), including Secretary Cat’s delegation of 
the policy change process to the Office of 
Correctional Safety (OCS), who resorted 
to the same twenty-five years plus fear 
tactics of California prison gangs being 
the “worst of the worst” in order to propa- 
gate, manipulate, and promote their own 
underlying agenda, which is to increase 


the power, staffing, and money of the 
OCS office within CDCR. (See, e.g., Pro- 
posal, P.5, at last paragraph; “the continu- 
ing evolution of our existing intelligence 
network...”). It should be noted that the 
OCS is the gang intelligence/goon squad 
in charge of SSU/IGI units within CDCR. 
This propagandist-manipulative abuse of 
state power — includes the ongoing use of 
long-term sensory deprivation, designed 
to coerce prisoners to become state infor- 
mants, while also making a ton of money 
from such SHU/AD Seg torture units. 

The Proposal seeks to manipulate the 
law makers and the tax payers into allow- 
ing CDCR-OCS to significantly expand on 
the use of these SHU/Ad Seg units, via the 
creation of new criteria and classes of what 
they term Security Threat Groups (STG) 
involved in “criminal gang behavior” (See 
Proposal in general). 

The CDCR-OCS is asking the law mak- 
ers and tax payers to allow them to contin- 
ue to violate thousands of prisoners human 
rights, including the use of torture with 
impunity bases on false propaganda scare 
tactics exemplified below. 

The Proposal (and related CDCR press 
statement) begins with propaganda claim- 
ing California prison gangs are “the most 
sophisticated and violent in the nation — 
connected to major criminal activity in 
the community, and having influence on 
nearly every prison system within the 
United States” (Proposal pgs. 2,3,5 and 
Press Statement of March 9, 2012). They 
also claim their current torture practices, 
those utilized for over 25 years, “have been 
successful in reducing the impact of so- 
phisticated gang members have in CDCR 
facilities” . . . “by removing them from the 
general prison population” (Proposal, p.2 
at paragraph 2, 3). These are the same ma- 
nipulative tactics used by OCS for twenty- 
five years. They’ve gotten away with it at 
a cost of hundreds of millions of tax pay- 
ers’ dollars, and with the destruction/se- 
vere physical-psychological damage long 
term subjection to torture units has caused 
thousands of prisoners and their loved ones 
outside prison. And all of this in the face 
of the facts and evidence to prove CDCR- 
OCS propaganda-manipulative statements 
are false. In spite of being subject to 25 to 
40 years of extreme security surveillance 
by alleged gang expert special agents the 
majority of the prisoners classified a prison 
gang members have never been charged or 
found guilty of any criminal gang related 
acts! Moreover, a statistical study of the 


CDCR’s practice during the twenty-five 
year period prior to imposition of the cur- 
rent policy of placing all prison gang affili- 
ates in SHU and comparing this data with 
the current 25 year SHU policy will prove 
that CDCR general population prisoners 
have been significantly more violent and 
out of control since the current policy has 
been in place. 

CDCR-OCS are directly at fault for 
this 25-years of madness that continues to 
take place in this state’s general popula- 
tion facilities, including staff manipulating 
prisoners against each other to further the 
staff’s agenda (a lot of riots or other vio- 
lence is useful in supporting demands for 
extra hazard pay, overtime, etc.). 

CDCR-OCS ’s gang management policy 
of the last 25 years is a one hundred per- 
cent failure, and their march 2012 proposed 
changes are not acceptable because they 
seek to increase the use of torture units and 
do not change the many of dealing with 
those classified as prison gang members at 
all, which is a blatant violation of the par- 
ties agreement(s) during the negotiation 
process last year. This is shown by refer- 
ence to the following examples: 

A. The Proposal wants to change the 
classification of “prison gang member” into 
“security threat group I” member (STG-1 
member), while continuing the current pol- 
icy and practice of keeping these alleged 
gang members in SHU indefinitely, using 
the same alleged “evidence” that’s been 
used for the past 25 years. The Proposal 
specifies that “... STG I members will re- 
main in SHU indefinitely, until they suc- 
cessfully complete the debriefing process 
...or the ‘step-down program’ consisting 
of a minimum of four years to complete all 
four steps.” Notably, it states, “...STG-I 
members will remain in SHU and will not 
be able to gain release to the general prison 
population via step down program based on 
IGI’s confirmation of participation in crim- 
inal gang behavior.” Confirmation requires 
“either (1) a guilty finding in a serious rule 
violation report and/or (2) any document 
that clearly describes the gang behavior 
and is referred to the institution I.G.I. for 
confirmation.” Number 2 is in reference to 
“documentation” consisting of statements 
from confidential inmate informants/de- 
briefers, staff’s alleged observations, and 
other forms of innocent associational type 
behavior (See Proposal, at page 7, 17-25,3). 
This is the exact same process CDCR-OCS 
has used and abused for 25 years. This 
changes nothing for the prisoners classified 
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as prison gang members, which is a major- 
ity of those in PBSP short corridor, most 
of whom have been in SHU for between 
10 and 40 years already — without ever be- 
ing formally charged and found guilty of a 
criminal gang act. 

B. The Proposal fails to make mean- 
ingful, substantive changes responsive to 
core demands 1, 2, and 3, (and does so 
unsatisfactorily re: Core Demand #5, e.gl. 
mockery of our request for weekly phone 
calls, no contact visits for step 3 and four, 
etc., etc.). We see no point in having four 
steps — each requiring a minimum of one 
year to complete. And the vague wording 
regarding the rest of the Proposal leaves 
much room for abuse and manipulation — 
which CDCR-OCS staff have a long his- 
tory of doing. All of which makes CDCR- 
OCS proposal unacceptable. 

Ill: PBSP-SHU Short Corridor Pris- 
oner Representatives 

Based on CDCR’s lack of good faith in 
the process of changing their illegal poli- 
cies and practices regarding the use and 
abuse of long-term isolation/torture, and 
for the reasons briefly summarized above, 
together with our belief that the CDCR- 
OCS proposal is so blatantly out-of-step 
with what was agreed during negotiations 
between July through October of 2011, as 
to con statute an intentional stall tactic de- 
signed to prolong our subjection to those 
torturous conditions. 

Therefore, we hereby respectfully pres- 
ent our attached counter proposal — to be 
implemented without further delay. 

Dated 

Respectfully Submitted by (Negotiators) 
Names at the end of PBHRM. 


Pelican Bay Human Rights 
Movement 
(Proposal) 

Modern-Management Control Unit 
(MMCU) 

T his proposal starts by looking at 
concrete programs that have been 
implemented by CDCR and func- 
tioned effectively, and by examining how 
they can be immediately adapted to the 
present-day PBSP and all 180 prison struc- 
tures. 

In the 1970s and 1980s the Max-B man- 
agement control unit programs, such as 
Chino, DVI, and San Quentin Max-B, af- 
forded as much programming as the Gen- 


eral Population (GP) prisoners had, and 
held individual prisoners accountable, who 
failed to program within the MCU setting. 

Today (2012) there are still some small 
Max-B type programs functioning in a few 
CDCR facilities under different names, but 
segregated with the same objectives. 

The new 180 design prison complexes 
are perfectly structured for the necessary 
control setting and for meeting all the secu- 
rity requirements needed to make this mod- 
ern (Max-B MCU) type of unti(s) more du- 
rable and cost-effective to operate for the 
California tax payers. 

PBSP “B” Control Program 

PBSP “B” facility control/behavior pro- 
gram (facility) for the general population 
prototype can be implemented as a pilot 
program, and used at other 180 design 
prison complexes. PBSP “B” facility can 
serve a dual purpose of allowing for a short 
period of decompression time for validated 
SHU/Ad Seg prisoners who have served 
decades in super-max SHUs. This applies 
to prisoners who have not received any 
serious CDCR-RVR 115s for any individ- 
ual behavioral misconduct, demonstrating 
factually reliable evidence of the prisoner 
currently engaging in criminal gang activ- 
ity that shall and can be prosecuted as a 
criminal offense within California’s state 
or federal courts. 

The second purpose of this M-MCU 
program shall allow validated prisoners 
to successfully complete the 90 day step 
program; this is a three phase program for 
re-entry back in the general population of 
a prison setting, within the new modern 
structural environment of the 180 design 
prisons like the old MCU program (similar 
to what existed in the mid-1970s and 1080s 
at Chino, DVI, San Quentin Max-B units, 
and old Folsom state prison — i.e., restrict- 
ed housing units). 

PBSP “B” Facility is an Ideal Institution 
for the (Max-B, MCU) Program for release 
to the (G.P.), because it is in a level IV 
Maximum Security Prison, with an exist- 
ing Policy Requiring that inactive affiliates 
be housed on close B status within a level 
IV-prison setting, for a period of observa- 
tion that shall be no longer than 12 months. 

Upon completion of that observation pe- 
riod, the prisoner shall be transferred to an- 
other control/behavior unit (CBU) Facility 
to G.P. in the absence of real safety needs 
(i.e. a specific conduct/behavior act), the 
prisoner may be housed in a facility consis- 
tent with his classification score. 


PBSP “B” Facility is comprised of eight 
(8) housing units with one main exercise 
yard, that is divided into three (3) smaller 
separate yards, and approximately twenty 
cells per. Section (i.e. A, B, and C) for 
building one (1) and building two (2) is a 
repeat of building one. Each housing unit 
has three separate housing sections, with an 
approximate capacity of forty prisoners in 
each section. Thus, each housing unit has 
room for approximately 120 prisoners, and 
a facility capacity of 900 prisoners. Addi- 
tionally, each housing unit has a separate 
concrete wall enclosed yard, with a capac- 
ity of twenty (20) to forty (40) prisoners, 
during their (prisoners) exercise periods. 
There are generally two (2) or three (3), 
exercising periods each day. Prisoners can 
effectively be segregated to fit security and 
safety standards, like what existed under 
the past management control units. All seg- 
regated programming can be operated by a 
schedule of Group A, Group B, and Group 
C. 

Modem Management Control Facility 
(MMCF/G.P.) Has Three Phases: 

• Phase I: Initial Placement into (MMCF) 
from the (SHU) shall be for a minimum 
of 30 days, with no group programming, 
no designated work group participation 
allowed non-contact visits. 

• Phase II: Programming within a prison- 
ers particular classification assigned to 
group A, B, or C. Eating in Dining Hall. 
Phase II Placement shall be for a mini- 
mum of 60 days, with contact visits. 

• Phase III: The successful completion 
of 90 days (MMCF/GP) Programming, 
meaning a prisoner has full access to one 
of the main exercise yards with his as- 
signed group. 

In Phase I, the classification committee 
will designate the assigned work group; 
phase II work group Al, A2, B privilege 
Group B; Phase II work group Al, A2, B 
privileged work group. 

1 . Classification should be every 90 days 

2. Telephone access: One call per month 

3. Contact visits 

4. Educational programs 

5. Canteen items not to exceed one month’s 
draw of assigned privilege group 

6. Conjugal visits 

7. Feeding in units dining halls 

8. Transfer C.A.T. Programs 

9. Prisoners should be able to another insti- 
tution with a (MMCF) to G.P. after one 
year, in order to be closer to family. 

Additional Requirements and Sup- 
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port for our Proposal 

A. IGI, OCS should discontinue the ar- 
bitrary, unfair practice of relying on allega- 
tions from confidential informant/debrief- 
ers to keep prisoners in SHU and/or from 
advancing out of SHU, unless such allega- 
tions are supported by credible evidence, 
and thereby result in issuance of a CDCR- 
115 rule violation report, and required due 
process thereafter whom himself been de- 
nied inactive status. 

B. Discontinue relying on innocent asso- 
ciational activity, such as: roster list, group 
petitions, address books, poems, drawings, 
portraits literatures, published books, man- 
uscripts, signing of birthday cards, signing 
of condolence cards, legal work, chrono’s 
for talking, envelopes with a validated pris- 
oners name on it, etc; unless IGI can dis- 
close undisputed evidence during inactive 
review, that the prisoner under review has 
written to another on a roster list who is 
promoting current gang activity; written to 
another validated prisoner’s address, who 
is promoting current gang activity. The 
same proof of evidence shall apply to po- 
ems, drawings, cards literature, etc; show- 
ing the prisoner how his written material 
has promoted “current gang activity”, gang 
violence, etc! 

It is known that there are IGI and ISU 
and OCS officials, that are deliberately 
(during the inactive reviews), misinterpret- 
ing what constitutes current gang activity; 
as well as, relying on flimsy information 
that contains no credible evidence or docu- 
mentation about the prisoner who is under 
review, showing him to be planning, orga- 
nizing, threatening, soliciting or commit- 
ting any criminal gang acts. (If there was 
credible evidence supporting this a CDCR 
115 RVR is required). 

The reason for this erroneous practice is 
because there is an attitude to use the inac- 
tive review as a means to continue denying 
specific validated members a release from 
SHU to the mainstream General Population 
(G.P.). 

Documented evidence clearly demon- 
strates the opposition (e.g. OCS) is not in 
favor of giving better programming op- 
portunities to SHU prisoners, like those af- 
forded to the General Population prisoners. 
Prisoners have loudly and clearly called 
for the end to group punishment and for a 
focus on individual behavior instead. They 
have voiced their willingness to accept in- 
dividual accountability for individual con- 
duct. They (prisoners) will get that under 
this plan, and individual who fails to re- 


main in compliance with the PBSP “B” fa- 
cility (MMCF) structural setting will return 
to the (SHU/adseg). 

The current long term (SHU) prisoners 
have already fulfilled a step-down program 
during the decades spent in supermax/ 
SHU’s. They should not have to do more 
to earn their release into a PBSP “B” facil- 
ity (MMCF) program setting (like what ex- 
isted in the mid-1970’s and 1980’s in what 
was called management control units with- 
in the (SHU-structure) The security level 
today in the 180 level IV prison is much 
more controlled and therefore suitable, for 
a (MMCF) to be easily implemented and 
effectively operated. 

This document is in direct relation to the 
(P.B.H.R.M) to address the illegal ware 
housing of prisoners held in California Tor- 
ture Chambers (i.e. solitary confinement, 
SHU, and indefinite isolation), which is 
stated in the “Five (5) Core Demands”, that 
M. Cate CDCR Secretary, Undersecretary 
S. Kernan (former) and undersecretary 
Terri McDonald (current) have all agreed 
that we (the prisoners held within indefinite 
isolation (i.e. SHU) should have had com- 
ing, and we shall be afforded all of the Pris- 
oners “Five (5) Core Demands.”; which is 
supported by the California Governor E. 
Brown. These demands are all reasonable. 

Prisoners currently held under the inde- 
terminate (SHU) term, shall be relocated 
into this (PBSP “B” Facility-MMCF), and 
shall be authorized to receive the same per- 
sonal property items for prisoners assigned 
to the BMU see Title 15, CCR 3334(e) (g). 

Evidence proves, CDCR (SHU/Adseg) 
sensory deprivation from Solitary Confine- 
ment (conditioning causes) harm to prison- 
ers. . . this illegal torture must end. 

The science of sensory deprivation 
was theoretically structured in the federal 
prison in Marion, Illinois in the 1970’s. It 
was the first known behavior modification 
program in the United States. There were 
no pre-conditional snitching (debriefing) 
requirements connected to being released 
from said program. In California, at Pelican 
Bay State Prison Security Housing Unit - 
SHU), under the region of the Prison In- 
telligence Units (PIU)= SSU, ISU, LEIU, 
IGI and OCS (which is a qualitative fact of 
a high intensity (enhanced) sensory depri- 
vation program that was implemented in 
December 1989, against a targeted class 
of prisoner between the years of 1990 
and 2011). Hundreds of targeted prison- 
ers in the principal ethnicity groups of 
New Afrikans (Black), Northern Mexican, 


White and Southern Mexican, Hereafter 
(N.A./N.M./W. & S.M.) Were tortured into 
debriefing. The facts of sensory depriva- 
tion being a form of torture, is linked its 
application and the results. For the sake 
of argument, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation Encyclopedia, Page 1103, defines 
“Sensory Deprivation” as a form of torture. 
The experimenting with sensory depriva- 
tion in California has far succeeded the 
federal behavioral modification program. 
Long term solitary confinement by itself 
is an irrational, and unjustifiable instru- 
ment of corrections; and when the State 
of California allowed the prison-industrial 
complex (PIC) to implement such sensory 
deprivation for over five (5) years, they 
(CDCR) have recklessly modified the ge- 
netic features of what are human beings 
social characteristics, and by suppressing a 
humans natural social behavior, it changes 
the thought process of the targeted prison- 
ers by removing objective reality once de- 
privation sets-in, the second signal system 
(subjective reality) of the targeted prisoners 
thoughts will supersede the first signal sys- 
tem, which than produces: Irrationalism, 
Cannibalism, Racism, Chauvinism, Terror- 
ism, Conformism and Obscurantism. The 
process of deprivation passes through three 
(3) phases 1) Judgment, 2) Awareness, and 
3) Fatigue. Once the three (3) phases are 
tapped into the physiological basis for the 
targeted prisoners, association and loyal- 
ties becomes short-circuited. The targeted 
prisoners of deprivation believes they’re no 
longer accountable for their behavior and 
actions. 

Sensory deprivation has a secondary 
phenomenon, which are social deprivation, 
cultural deprivation, ethical deprivation 
and emotional deprivation. No sane target- 
ed prisoners can escape this type of depri- 
vation that comes from long term interment 
in super-max control unit. The science of 
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deprivation has been perfected by the han- 
dlers to operate with devastating force. 

The techniques of torture by deprivation 
are used by United States Military Intelli- 
gence and the Political Police Interrogators, 
to break down the will Power of the targeted 
prisoners. They (CDCR) have conducted a 
war of attrition against the mind and body 
of thousands of prisoners over a prolong 
period of time. There’s a misconception 
that “mental” torture not being as brutal 
and barbaric as physical torture. Military 
Intelligence Experts will attest to the fact 
that mental torture is more effective than 
physical torture especially inside the prison 
theater. #1) Physical torture produces short 
range returns #2) Mental torture produces 
long range returns. 

Admittedly, from the overview of sen- 
sory deprivation, there is no separation be- 
tween physical torture and mental torture. 
Torture is two a (2) - edged sward and can 
be an effective way towards (1) exacting 
punishment, or (2) revenge; and of course 
the objective being to obtain a confession, 
or information from the subject, we know 
that (PBSP-SHU) was architecturally de- 
privation impact. Its features are: 

1) The cage pods have no windows the 
targeted prisoners will go decades without 
ever seeing the natural physical scenery 
(i.e. trees, mountain, grass, dirt, plants, 
birds or wildlife) of the objective world. 

2) The cage pods have several strategic 
secret type of capabilities that are used for 
disposal of human beings, incineration, re- 
frigeration and or gas chamber), the degree 
of hotness (heat of combustion) and cold- 
ness (freezing point) or gaseous asphyxi- 
ate. 

3) Ventilation shaft designed to circulate, 
stale and noxious air from cage to cage, 
poor air quality 

4) High intensity impulse noise trapped 
in a vacuum. 

The prison intelligence unit (PIU) has 
an established profile of every targeted 
prisoners socio-psychological character- 
istics (Dictatorial attitude, level of self- 
discipline, personality, group orientation, 
dominance, submissiveness, paranoid, so- 
ciability non-compatibilities). The (PIU) 
establish the racial- ethic social ecology 
make up of every eight (8) cell-pod. It is es- 
sential to the intensities of deprivations that 
the social polarity atmosphere influence the 
phenomena effects. It does play a signifi- 
cant role in the bringing about the deterio- 
ration of the targeted prisoners. No targeted 
prisoners can escape the transformation of 


objective reality into subjective reality of 
self-preservation. The external world must 
become immaterial in the targeted prisoner 
minds if they are to survive the War of At- 
trition. 

During the last six (6) months of 2011, 
the California prisoners was compelled to 
get involved with two (2) peaceful non- 
violent hunger strikers, to get this Country 
President Obama and Governor Brown of 
California, and CDCR Secretary M. Cate 
know, that this country (U.S.A.) and the 
State of California do infact torture State 
Prisoners, and later drive some to the State 
of Sensory Deprivation through the Per- 
sonal of Prison Intelligence units/military 
Intelligence agents and Political Police 
Tormentors... Now, over the Past nine 
(9) months, July 2011 to March 2012, we 
(Prisoners) have lost three (3) fellow pris- 
oners, whom we shall honor them for their 
courageous struggle for our (PBHRM) call 
for Justice and Humanity. 

In Memory Of: 

1 Johnny Owen Vick - PBSP Adseg 

2 Hozel Alanzo Blanchard - Calipat 

Adseg 

3. Christian Gomez - CSP-COR Adseg 

These are just recent men (Human Be- 
ings) who were subjected to the inhumane 
treatment in solitary confinement who 
dedicated their lives to our struggle to be 
liberated from these torture chambers. We 
dedicate to them our commitment to con- 
tinue our struggle. 

Respectfully submitted by: 

Sitawa Nantambu Jamaa - Dewberry 
C-35671 

Arturo Castellanos - C-17275 

Todd Ashker-C-58 191 

Antonio Guillen - P-81948 

Date: 3-19-2019 


Hunger Strike Continued from page 4 

Additional speakers will include: 

• Hans Bennett, Independent journalist 
and co-founder of Journalists for Mumia 

• Terry Kupers, Institute Professor at The 
Wright Institute in Berkeley, California 

• Manuel La Fontaine, Northern Califor- 
nia Regional Organizer for All of Us or 
None 

• Aaron Mirmalek, Leonard Peltier De- 
fense Offense Committee Oakland 

• Kiilu Nyasha, Independent journalist 
and former member of the Black Pan- 
ther Party 

• Tahtanerriah Sessoms-Howell, Youth 
Organizer for All of Us Or None 

• Luis “Bato” Talamantez, California Pris- 
on Focus and one of the San Quentin 6 

• Azadeh Zohrabi, Co-Editor-in-Chief 
of the Hastings Race and Poverty Law 
Journal 

• And more (Full speaker bios below). 

In addition, two short films will be fea- 
tured: The Gray Box: A Multimedia Inves- 
tigation, by Susan Greene, The Dart Soci- 
ety, and Cruel and Unusual Punishment, 
by Claire Schoen, for the AFSC Stopmax 
Campaign. 

[Event notes: Hastings is on the corner 
of Hyde and McAllister, two blocks from 
the Civic Center BART station. The Hyde 
Street side entrance is wheelchair accessi- 
ble. Refreshments will be served and signed 
books will be for sale. This event is free and 
open to the public. 

Donations for prisoner support will be 
gratefully accepted.] 

End of Press Release 


NON SCIENTIFIC POLL 

T think the comrades inside would agree that the lose network of communities on the 
streets have done a wonderful job of amplifying the voice of prisoners. We out here 
have not always been on the same page, but we’ve always been in the same book — all 
moving in the direction of amplifying that voice. It would be nice to take a poll like the 
Gallop folks do, but they pick who they’re going to talk to and I suppose I would too (we 
all come from different villages and are interested in the positions of people more like 
ourselves). Anyway, the next best thing to a biased poll would be to measure the message 
history of the Prison Hunger Strike Solidarity group on Yahoo. It’s not so exact but it will 
give you an idea of the level of activity. 

Message History 

Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct No.- Dec 
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THE OUTER LIMITS OF SOLITARY 

CONFINEMENT: A PUBLIC FORUM TO 
SUPPORT THE CALIFORNIA PRISONER 

HUNGER STRIKE 


[This piece was copied from a website 
supporting the Angola Three. http://ango- 
la3news.blogspot.com/20 12/0 3 /outer-lim- 
its-of-solitary-confinement. html\ 

Press Release 

Saturday, March 24, 2012 
The Outer Limits of Solitary Confine- 
ment: A Public Forum to Support the Cali- 
fornia Prisoner Hunger Strike 
Release Date: March 24, 2012 
Contact: Marina Drummer 
International Coalition to Free the An- 
gola Three 

Marina@communityfuturescollective. 

org 

(707) 486-6806 
www.angola3 .org 
www.angola3news.com 

The Outer Limits of Solitary Confine- 
ment: 

A Public Forum to Support the Califor- 
nia Prisoner Hunger Strike 

Friday, April 6, 2012, 6pm - 8pm 
UC Hastings College of the Law 
Louis B. Mayer Lounge 
198 McAllister Street 
San Francisco 

(San Francisco) —This free San Fran- 
cisco event organized by the International 
Coalition to Free the Angola 3 will mark 40 

4STRUGGLEMAG.ORG 


views, thoughts & analysis from the hearts & minds 
of north Limericiin political prise nets Sc friends 



Help sustain our free prisoner subscriptions 
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years of solitary confinement for Herman 
Wallace and Albert Woodfox of the Angola 
3, by exploring the expansion and overuse 
of solitary confinement, and mobilizing 
support for the Amnesty International Peti- 
tion to remove them from solitary confine- 
ment and support for the California Hunger 
Strikers. Includes Keynote with Angola 
3’s Robert H. King, 2 films and additional 
speakers. 

The International Coalition to Free the 
Angola Three is presenting a free public 
forum and film screening entitled “The 
Outer Limits of Solitary Confinement,” at 
UC Hastings College of the Law, Louis B. 
Mayer Lounge, 198 McAllister Street, San 
Francisco, on Friday, April 6, 2012, from 
6pm - 8pm, and co-hosted by the Hastings 
Race and Poverty Law Journal and the 
Hastings chapter of the National Lawyers 
Guild. 

The International Coalition to Free the 
Angola 3 stands in solidarity with the 
courageous prisoners that recently initi- 
ated hunger strikes throughout California 
prisons. The event will examine how the 
torture and wrongful convictions of the 
Angola 3 are part of a much larger prob- 
lem throughout US prisons. With presenta- 
tions from several speakers involved with 
supporting the hunger strikers, the audi- 
ence will be presented with many ways in 
which they too can lend their support in the 
fight against solitary confinement and other 
forms of torture in California prisons. 

The keynote speaker will be Robert H. 
King, of the Angola 3, who was released in 
2001 when his conviction was overturned, 
after 29 years of continuous solitary con- 
finement. King says today that “being in 
prison, in solitary was terrible. It was a 
nightmare. My soul still cries from all that 
I witnessed and endured. It does more than 
cry- it mourns, continuously.” 

Since his release, Robert H. King has 
worked tirelessly to support the other two 
members of the Angola 3, Herman Wal- 
lace and Albert Woodfox, who have been 
in solitary confinement since April 17, 
1972. This coming April 17, which marks 
the 40th anniversary of their solitary con- 
finement, King will be joined by Amnesty 
International and other supporters at the 
Louisiana State Capitol in Baton Rouge 


to present Amnesty Intemational’s peti- 
tion to Governor Bobby Jindal demanding 
that Wallace and Woodfox be immediately 
released from solitary confinement. Read 
more about Amnesty International’s An- 
gola 3 campaign, here. 

At the UC Hastings event. King will 
talk about the Amnesty International peti- 
tion demanding transfer from solitary and 
the broader struggle to release Wallace and 
Woodfox from prison altogether. Inter- 
viewed in a recent video by Amnesty In- 
ternational, King says about Wallace and 
Woodfox: “All evidence shows that they 
were targeted simply for being members of 
the Black Panther Party. There is really no 
evidence, forensic, physical, or otherwise, 
linking them to the crime. When I think 
about the ten years in which I’ve had time 
to be out here, that is ten more years that 
they are there.” 

In their investigative report. Amnesty 
International similarly concluded that “no 
physical evidence links Woodfox and Wal- 
lace to the murder.” Even further: “poten- 
tially favorable DNA evidence was lost. 
The convictions were based on question- 
able inmate testimony. . .it seems prison of- 
ficials bribed the main eyewitness into giv- 
ing statements against the men. Even the 
widow of the prison guard has expressed 
skepticism, saying in 2008, ‘If they did not 
do this - and I believe that they didn’t - 
they have been living a nightmare for 36 
years!”’ 

Hunger Strike Continued on page 5 



(Photo of the Angola 3. From left to right: 
Herman Wallace, Robert H. King, and Albert 
Woodfox.) 
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AN EVENT FLYER 


The Outer Limits of Solitary Confinement 

Film Screening And Public Forum In Support Of The California Prisoner Hunger Strikers 



Featuring Robert H. King of the Angola 3, Released After 29 Years In Solitary 


Organized by the International Coalition to Free the Angola 3 
Co-hosted by the Hastings Race and Poverty Law Journal 
and the Hastings Chapter of the National Lawyers Guild. 



Robert H. King will speak about his Angola 3 comrades, Herman Wallace and Albert 
Woodfox, who have now been in solitary confinement for 40 years. On April 17, the 
40th anniversary, King will be joined by Amnesty International and other supporters 
at the Louisiana State Capitol in Baton Rouge to hand deliver Amnesty’s petition to 
Governor Bobby Jindal demanding the end of solitary for Wallace and Woodfox. 


Photo of the Angola Three. 
From left to right: Herman 
Wallace, Robert H. King, 
and Albert Woodfox. 


We stand in solidarity with the courageous prisoners that recently initiated hunger 
strikes throughout California prisons. This forum will examine how the torture and 
wrongful convictions of the Angola 3 are part of a much larger problem throughout 
US prisons. With presentations from several speakers involved with supporting the 
hunger strikers, the audience will have the opportunity to give their support in the 
fight against solitary confinement and other forms of torture in California prisons. 

Refreshments will be served and signed books will be for sale. This event is free 
and open to the public. Donations for prisoner support will be gratefully accepted. 

where: Louis a Mayer Also Featuring Two Short Films, And: 

Lounge, at UC Hastings, • 



198 McAllister St, near 
Civic Center BART. The 
Hyde St. side entrance is 
wheelchair accessible. 

CONTACT INFO: 

Marina Drummer, the A3 
Coalition, (707) 486-6806 


HANS BENNETT Multi-media journalist and co-founder of Journalists for Mumia 
TERRY KUPERS Institute Professor, The Wright Institute in Berkeley, California 
MANUEL LA FONTAINE Northern California Regional Organizer, All of Us or None 
AARON MIRMALEK Leonard Peltier Defense Offense Committee, Oakland 

KIILU N YASHA San Francisco-based activist / journalist and former Black Panther 

TAHTANERRIAH SESSOMS-HOWELL Youth Organizer, All of Us Or None 

LUIS “BATO” TALAMANTEZ California Prison Focus and one of the San Quentin 6 
AZADEH ZOHRABI Co-Editor-in-Chief of the Hastings Race and Poverty Law Journal 
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Editorial Ramblings 

I don’t know if the previous (first) issue 
of jRoca! was well received or not, as 
I just sent it out about two weeks ago 
and have not received a response from 
anyone as of yet. Also, I just finished the 
next issue of Prison Focus newspaper; it 
went off to the printer yesterday. By the 
time you read this you should have already 
received a copy. And today I sent the next 
PHSS News off to Oakland, where it will 
be printed and mailed. 

The main thrust of the last issue of 
jRoca ! was about “the road ahead.” We 
really can’t ponder that road without first 
looking at the road behind us — at the past. 


There are two good reasons to exam- 
ine the past — to see if the previous prog- 
ress we’ve traveled down the road of life 
contained contradictions that still need to 
be resolved, and, secondly, to measure our 
individual or collective progress in terms 
of resolving those contradictions. I’m told 
that once that step achieved the rest is pret- 
ty easy. 

Excuse me for waxing political, I’ll try to 
keep it brief. Mao Tse Tung wrote a book 
about contradictions, called, oddly enough, 
“On Contradictions.” To put the content of 
this book into a sentence or two is to do it a 
great injustice, but here’s what I took away 
from my last reading of it some 40 years 
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ago: There are two types of contradictions, 
antagonistic and non-antagonistic. Those 
among the people are non-antagonistic 
and are resolved through processes such 
as communication and education. Antago- 
nistic contradictions are those between the 
people and the exploitive super rich, and 
these contradictions are resolved different- 
ly — through the process of class struggle. 

Some readers may have this newsletter 
in their hands because, to them, what I have 
to say is interesting, other readers may be 
just be plain bored. Whatever your reason 
reading this, feel freee to let me know how 
this publication can be improved upon. 

Ed Mead 
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CALIFORNIA PRISON HUNGER STRIKERS 
PROPOSE ‘10 CORE DEMANDS’ FOR THE 

OCCUPY WALL STREET MOVEMENT 


By Heshima Denham, Zaharibu Dorrough 
and Kambui Robinson (December 6, 201 1) 

“The Constitution, then, illustrates 
the complexity of this American sys- 
tem: that it serves the interests of a 
wealthy elite, but also does enough for 
small property owners, for middle-in- 
come mechanics and farmers to build 
a broad base of support. The slightly 
prosperous people who make up this 
base of support are buffers against 
the Blacks, the Natives, the very poor 
Whites. They enable the elite to keep 
control with a minimum of coercion, 
a maximum of law - all made palat- 
able by this fanfare of patriotism and 
unity.” 

Howard Zinn 

G reetings, Brothers and Sisters. A 
firm, warm and solid embrace of 
revolutionary love is extended to 
you all. These words by Brother Howard 
Zinn are particularly relevant to the sur- 
vival of the evolving Occupy Wall Street 
Movement, as these truths have been inte- 
gral to the success of populist organizing in 
the U.S. historically and are central to the 
proposal we’re putting forward here. 

Most of you, at this point, are familiar 
with the NARN Collective Think Tank 
(NCTT) from the many progressive pro- 
grams and ideas that have come out of this 
body from both Pelican Bay SHU and here 
in Corcoran SHU, most recently our work 
in the Prisoner Hunger Strike Solidarity 
Coalition. Like the Arab Spring, which is 


still rocking the Middle East, and our own 
struggle to abolish indefinite confinement 
in sensory deprivation SHU torture units 
(see the five core demands from Prisoner 
Hunger Strike Solidarity), the Occupy Wall 
Street Movement expresses a fundamental 
rule of materialist dialectics as they apply 
to social development - i.e., the transfor- 
mation of quantity into quality - expressed 
eloquently by the Honorable Comrade 
George Lester Jackson some 40 years ago: 
“(C)onsciousness is directly proportional 
to oppression.” 

The purpose of the NCTT primarily is to 
act as a clearinghouse for progressive and 
meaningful solutions to the ills of society 
from our unique and scientific perspective. 
As we have followed and supported the 
Occupy Wall Street Movement, discussing 
its great potential, analyzing its character, 
composition and socio-economic motive 
force, predicting the inevitable violent re- 
actionary response of the fascist state in 
defense of its capitalist masters, the ruling 
1 percent have never, nor will they ever, 
concede anything, surely not substantive 
changes, without struggle which requires 
unity of purpose, broad-based organiza- 
tion, fluid strategy and effective tactics. 

Populist and progressive movements in 
this nation have succeeded or failed, lived 
or died, based on how effectively they un- 
derstood and adapted to this reality. We 
learned this in the epoch following the 
Civil War as reconstruction gains were ef- 
fectively repealed and Jim Crow law was 
introduced. 


The populist movements that gave birth 
to the People Party, the power of organized 
labor and the Dorr Rebellion learned this 
very hard lesson on the heels of the Hay- 
market Massacre. The Civil Rights Move- 
ment taught us the necessity of broad-based 
organization and accurate agreement of the 
opposition’s center of gravity: their point 
of weakness. Only a few years later we 
learned not to underestimate the power of 
the ruling 1 percent and insidiousness of its 
state tools when the Counter-Intelligence 
Program (Cointelpro) dismantled the Black 
Liberation Movement, imprisoned many of 
us, and ushered in the world of individu- 
alistic pursuits, greed, corruption, gross 
inequality and mass incarceration you all 
have now inherited. 

As we watched the National (Interna- 
tional) Day of Action unfold and the days 
that have followed, witnessing the predict- 
able brutal response of the tools of the 1 
percent as they beat young men and wom- 
en bloody, pepper sprayed and pummeled 
peaceful youth at UC Davis, destroyed the 
people’s property across the nation, and 
even peppersprayed and dragged away 
68-year-old women and pregnant ladies 
alike, with great effort we detached from 
our rage and analyzed the comments, ideas, 
and responses of various political pundits, 
common people on the streets, agents of 
the state and our protestors themselves. 

Three things immediately became obvi- 
ous from that analysis: 1) The mass media 
and far too many of the various pundits 
were in essence counting on the national 


Occupy movements to just peter out and 
fizzle away. It was this message that those 
who own these mass media outlets - the 1 
percent - want to be disseminated as broad- 
ly as possible to undermine mass support 
for the movement. 

2) We, the 99 percent, have no intention 
of going anywhere until substantive change 
is realized, and though most in this nation 
not involved directly in the occupations 
themselves agree with our ideas in oppo- 
sition to corporate greed and institutional 
inequality, there were no clearly articulat- 
ed demands around which the movement 
could organize the broader masses. 3) This 
lack of clearly articulated demands and co- 
herent strategic and tactical organization by 
the national Occupy Movement was under- 
mining its intent, diluting its potential, and 
degrading its motive force. 

This state of affairs left unaddressed, as 
in most every similar movement in the U.S. 
historically, will lead to its isolation. This 
cannot be allowed. The first step in defeat- 
ing an enemy as powerful, all-encompass- 
ing and organized as the ruling 1 percent 
is understanding the nature of struggle and 
the basis of their power. When you analyze 
opponents, you must see beyond the super- 
ficial for the origins of that power, the point 
of vulnerability upon which it is based. 
Striking this point of vulnerability will in- 
flict disproportionate damage. 

It must be understood that substantive, 
radical, progressive social change is no dif- 
ferent than warfare and warfare is a form 
of power. Power systems, no matter their 
myriad manifestations, share the same ba- 
sic structures. The most visible thing about 
them is their appearance, what is seen and 
felt. 

Great power systems first try to ignore 
challenges to them, to dismiss them. When 
this fails, they opt to crush them. This is 
exactly what the Occupy Movement has 
experienced thus far. But all too often this 
outward display is a deceptive fabrication, 
a manifestation of insecurity, since power 
dares not expose its weaknesses. 

The key lies in determining what their 
point of vulnerability is, and to do so you 
must understand the structure of the power 
system and the culture in which it oper- 
ates. I began this discussion with a concise 
analysis of just this point by Howard Zinn. 

The real point of vulnerability in Ameri- 
can democracy is the social and political 
support of its citizens. Unfortunately, the 
key apparatus in influencing public opinion 
is the American mass media - yet, ironi- 


cally, they are equally vulnerable to the 
power of the mass support of the people. 
The key factor thus far in failing to har- 
ness this mass support is the lack of broad- 
based, articulable demands around which 
the uncommitted people who may support 
our message but not our movement can be 
educated, organized and mobilized to join 
the movement and transform not only the 
nature and structure of U.S. society, but the 
WORLD. 

To that end the NCTT Corcoran SHU 
has made a comprehensive analysis of 
statements from participants of all the na- 
tional Occupy movements and some of 
those abroad and compiled these ideas 
into 10 core demands of the Occupy Wall 
Street Movement national coalition. We 
call on you brothers and sisters to dis- 
seminate these 10 core demands to all the 
Occupy movements across the nation and 
the world, and we call on all the Occupy 
movements to convene a national forum 

- which can take place online or at a na- 
tional convention - to discuss the adoption 
of these 10 core demands as the definitive 
goals and organizing points around which 
the movement is based and the next level of 
our struggle is to be waged. These 10 core 
demands can be modified, augmented or 
amended to take into account the broadest 
cross-section of the 99 percent possible and 
the collective will of the movement: 

The 10 Core Demands of the 
Occupy Wall Street Movement 
National Coalition 

1 . We want full employment with a liv- 
ing wage for all people who will work, 
and for employment to be enforced as the 
right which it is. The U.S. Declaration of 
Independence states in part “that all men 
... are endowed . . . with certain inalienable 
Rights; that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness. That to se- 
cure these rights, governments are institut- 
ed among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” “Life” 
is thus a right guaranteed by this nation and 
the means to live - work, making a living 
wage for all of those who will and can work 

- must be equally guaranteed as the right 
which it is - as must a guaranteed income 
for those who can’t work. This is the re- 
sponsibility of the federal government. If 
the corporate U.S. businessmen will not 
provide full employment even as they sit on 
trillions of dollars in cash reserves fleeced 
from the surplus value of labor, then the 
means of production should be taken from 
them and placed in the community so the 


99 percent of the people can organize and 
employ all the people, ensuring a quality 
standard of life for all. 

2. We want an end to institutional rac- 
ism and race- and class-based disparities in 
access to, and quality of, labor, education, 
health care, criminal defense, political em- 
powerment, technology and healthy food. 
We recognize institutional racism - the 
U.S. race caste system - and systemic class 
disparities in the U.S. capitalist structure 
as not simply an obstacle to equitable edu- 
cational opportunities, labor access, wage 
equality, proportionate rates of chronic 
disease management, access to quality 
and preventable health care services, non- 
predatory community policing, equitable 
treatment of criminal offenders, access to 
the political process for all, access to com- 
munications technology, the internet and 
fresh, unprocessed foods but as structural 
features of U.S. market capitalism primar- 
ily designed to prevent broad class coop- 
eration between the 99 percent from vari- 
ous racial, ethnic and cultural backgrounds. 
We will no longer allow this divide and rule 
arrangement to govern the socio-economic 
relationships upon which the nature and 
structure of U.S. society is based. 

3. We want decent and affordable hous- 
ing for all people and for it to be enforced 
as the right which it is. We recognize that 
housing, like living wage employment, is 
a fundamental necessity of life and as such 
a right that we have invested this govern- 
ment with securing on our behalf. Instead, 
government has consistently sided with 
those on Wall Street, who are responsible 
for the single greatest loss of housing in 
the nation’s history, while federal, state and 
local officials have in essence criminal- 
ized homelessness and chronic poverty and 
made a practice of attacking, destroying 
the property of and displacing the home- 
less wherever they’ve tried to erect shelters 
in this locked, anti-poor society. Since it 
was corporate greed, government deregu- 
lation and financial speculators that led to 
the creation of exotic financial instruments 
like credit default swaps and sub-prime 
loan bundles which fleeced the 99 percent 
of much of their wealth and home equity, 
the government should mandate a “cost of 
living” readjustment to home equity debt 
on all U.S. homes so what the people owe 
actually reflects what these properties are 
now worth. This would eliminate “under- 
water” homeowners and bail out the 99 
percent of the people for a change. Simul- 
taneously, vacated and empty federal hous- 
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ing authority properties (FHA) should be 
made into cooperatives so that our commu- 
nities, with government aid, can create and 
build decent housing for all. 

4. We want affordable and equal access 
to higher education for all and access to ed- 
ucation that teaches the true history of co- 
lonialism, chattel slavery, repression of or- 
ganized labor, the use of police repression 
and imprisonment as tools of capitalist ex- 
ploitation, and the perpetuation of imperial- 
ism in the development and maintenance of 
modem U.S. power systems and corporate 
financial markets. As current trends in the 
national unemployment rate indicate - for 
the 99 percent nationally, the rate is 14 per- 
cent for Latinos, 17 percent for New Afri- 
kans (Blacks), yet only 4 percent for those 
with a college degree - higher education 
has a direct correlation to socio-economic 
opportunity and prosperity. Since equal op- 
portunity is a fundamental right of U.S. cit- 
izenship, the 99 percent should have equal 
access to higher education without specu- 
lative corporate profiteering in industries 
related to higher education driving up tu- 
ition costs and student loan interest rates to 
usurious levels, leaving most in perpetual 
debt and simply pricing the very prospect 
of higher education out of reach for those 
in communities of color and the poor. 

There should be a universal higher edu- 
cation system open to all based on their 
capacity to pay with tuitions set at that 
capacity level, while not barring anyone 
for an inability to pay. Simultaneously, the 
usurious debt incurred by students who 
clearly have no capacity to pay at a sustain- 
able rate should have those debts forgiven 
in full. Our public education system should 
give all our people a knowledge of the tme 
nature and stmcture of U.S. capitalist so- 
ciety and its legacy of injustice, genocide, 
exploitation, intentional underdevelop- 
ment, unjustifiable wars of imperialist ag- 
gression to secure new markets, resources 
and spheres of influence, bloody conquest, 
ecological mismanagement, slavery and 
murder in service to the development and 
maintenance of the molding of greed that is 
the 1 percent mling elite. 

5. We want an immediate end to po- 
lice bmtality and the murder of oppressed 
people in the U.S., particularly in the New 
Afrikan (Black), Latino, immigrant and 
underclass communities and among those 
protesting in this nation. We recognize the 
police and other state paramilitary agencies 
- sheriffs, FBI, correctional guards etc. - 
are, and have always been, the enforcement 


army of the ruling 1 percent. This was again 
proven when these fascist forces moved na- 
tionally, en masse, to attack, pepper spray, 
beat, destroy the property of, arrest and at- 
tempt to crush the national Occupy Move- 
ment and its supporters at the two-month 
anniversary of the worldwide action and 
every day since. We recognize such bru- 
tal and unwarranted treatment is the daily 
existence of New Afrikan (Black), Latino, 
immigrant and underclass communities 
and people in this nation now, and histori- 
cally, all to ensure the 1 percent “keeps us 
in our place,” the unfortunate victims of the 
race/class arrangement. 

Self-defense is a human right and both 
the action and means are guaranteed by 
the U.S. Constitution and state laws (see 
the Second Amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution and California Penal Code Sec- 
tion 50). We believe community organized 
oversight and self-defense forces should be 
organized to monitor and record all police 
interactions with the people and defend 
them against ruling class directed and rac- 
ist attacks when necessity dictates. The 
hypocrisy of the government and media is 
exposed as they criticize Syria, China and 
Iran for attacking peaceful protestors while 
they do the same across the U.S. daily. We 
will suffer no more attacks like those at UC 
Davis, no more Scott Olsens, Fly Benzos or 
Oscar Grants to be injured or killed at the 
hands of the tools of the 1 percent. 

6. We want an end to the expansion of the 
prison industrial complex, as a profit base 
- from our tax dollars - for the disposal of 
surplus labor and the poor. We want an end 
to the use of indefinite solitary confinement 
torture units in the U.S. as they are inhu- 
mane and illegal. The mass incarceration of 
people of color and the poor will no longer 
be tolerated as an acceptable alternative 
to enforcing socio-economic equality in 
America. The disproportionate distribution 
of wealth, privilege and opportunity in a 
society is the origin of all crime. The U.S. 
has one of the greatest disparities between 
haves and have nots on earth. As a result, 
the U.S. has the largest prison population 
on the planet with some 2.7 million of our 
citizens in prison, 67 percent of them New 
Afrikans (Black) or Latinos, though they 
constitute only 26 percent of the nation’s 
population. 

The prison population in the U.S. has ex- 
ploded some 600 percent since 1981, with 
state and federal prison budgets in excess 
of hundreds of billions of our tax dollars a 
year lining the pockets of corporate inter- 


ests that build, supply and maintain these 
prisons, jails, courts and staff, not to men- 
tion the labor aristocrats like the CCPOA 
(California Correctional Peace Officers 
Association) guards union, who’ve cre- 
ated a socio-economic and political power 
base that guarantees their job security and 
ever increasing salaries and benefits, while 
maintaining a lobbying stranglehold on 
state politicians. We recognize, in the face 
of such a corrupt cabal of government and 
business, the purpose of imprisonment in 
the U.S. now has little to do with public 
safety and rehabilitation and more to do 
with the development of a self-perpetuat- 
ing, poverty-fueled, recession-proof indus- 
try and an accompanying socio-political 
accommodating labor aristocracy of prison 
guards, cops and staff as a support base for 
the interests of the ruling 1 percent. 

Prison is a socially hostile microcosm 
of society’s contradictions, possessing the 
same race/class and state/class contradic- 
tions that currently define the socio-eco- 
nomic inequality that is capitalist Amerika. 
Prisons serve as warehouses for surplus 
labor, the poor and those who have been 
forced to the bottom rung of society. It is 
the systemic race/class disparities, inten- 
tional criminalization and underdevel- 
opment of poor communities and social 
apathy which have forced most offenders 
into the underground economy as the only 
viable option to survive. This is unaccept- 
able and unsustainable, equally repugnant, 
fundamentally inhumane, and illegal as the 
continued gross violation of the U.N. Con- 
vention Against Torture - to which the U.S. 
is a signatory and we agree is the law of the 
land - which prohibits long-term solitary 
confinement for extracting information, 
political views or as punishment for any 
reason - which is the very purpose of SHU 
units - as torture, but it is being practiced 
in numerous U.S. prisons with government 
approval. The continued indefinite confine- 
ment of human beings in SHUs, SMUs and 
other supermax torture units must be abol- 
ished in the U.S., as they violate the basic 
tenets of human rights this nation has sworn 
to uphold. The basis of true rehabilitation, 
such as tech and computer-based voca- 
tional programs, access to higher education 
for prisoners and community-based parole 
boards must become the new order of the 
day. This is the only way to guarantee true 
justice in an unjust social arrangement and 
see our imprisoned citizens are capable of 
making a meaningful contribution to our 
society and prosperity. 
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7. We want an end to all corporate and fi- 
nancial influences in the political process in 
the U.S. We recognize, since its inception, 
the nature and structure of U.S. society has 
been one of the rich, for the rich and by the 
rich, in which the 99 percent have served as 
a source of exploited labor and a consumer 
market for the goods and services of those 
who own the means of production. This 
pattern of usurpations has evolved into a 
political process in which public policies 
and elected officials are more often than 
not determined by lobbying dollars, manip- 
ulation of public opinion by corporate-con- 
trolled mass media, and the overwhelming 
influence of financial markets and indus- 
tries on policies and policymakers, effec- 
tively marginalizing the people, their inter- 
ests and their will, reducing them to pawns 
in a game of corporate pandering. This will 
stop now. The U.S. will finally become a 
nation of the people, for the people and by 
the people, where only individual citizens 
may have any influence in the nature and 
structure of the democratic process in the 
U.S. This means banning all lobbyists, 
donors, financial market proxies, strategic 
advisers and special interest groups from 
local, state and federal electoral and legis- 
lative processes in the U.S. We are sick of 
this “legalized” corruption. 

8. We want an end to imperialist wars of 
aggression and sending our youth off to kill 
and die to enforce the economic interests of 
big oil and other corporate concerns seek- 
ing new resources to exploit, new markets 
to open for sale of their goods and services 
and as an impetus to keep from address- 
ing domestic ills. We recognize, as Bolton 
Hall said, “If there is a war, you will fur- 
nish the corpses and the taxes and others 
will get this glory. Speculators will make 
money out of it, that is, out of you (us).” 
Thousands of our young men and women 
died in Iraq and across the Middle East 
and caused the deaths, either intention- 
ally or unintentionally, of many thousands 
more Third World people, all based on the 
lies of greedy and bloodthirsty politicians 
with multiple ties to big oil and corporate 
interests. The current administration has 
only slightly modified this same imperialist 
tendency by shifting it to a more palatable 
target at the cost of billions of our tax dol- 
lars and thousands of our youth that could 
have been contributing to the prosperity of 
the nation and its people. We support our 
young men and women, but we do not sup- 
port imperialism. 

9. We want a bottoms-up approach to 


economic development and labor-capital 
relations in the U.S. This nation is empow- 
ered by “we the people,” the 99 percent, 
to secure our rights to life, liberty, and 
prosperity; yet we recognize the state has 
aligned itself so intimately for so long with 
the exclusive interest of the ruling 1 percent 
that it has become enamored exclusively to 
a top-down approach to socio-economic 
and political solutions which always favors 
the rich first and everyone else when or if 
possible. This has resulted in a 281 percent 
increase in the growth of wealth in the top 1 
percent of this nation, while the bottom 90 
percent have seen their incomes flat over 
the past 20 years. We recognize that this 
fascist alliance between corporate capital 
and government has become obstructive 
to the ends of securing the rights of life 
and prosperity to the 99 percent of this na- 
tion’s people and will now come to an end. 
Socio-economic and political policy must 
now uplift the quality of life from the bot- 
tom rung up - empowering the disenfran- 
chised, providing opportunities for those 
with no options and directing bailouts and 
subsidies to the people, not banks and bil- 
lionaires. We recognize the state has thus 
far been a tool to guarantee the dominance 
of one class over others, of the 1 percent 
over the 99 percent, and that arrangement 
will now come to an end. 

10. We want a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth, justice and opportunity at 
every level of society, reflecting the objec- 
tive reality that it’s the socio-economic, 
political, intellectual and cultural contri- 
butions of the 99 percent upon which this 
society stands. We recognize that there is 
enough food in this nation that no one need 
be hungry, enough unoccupied structures in 
this nation that no one need be homeless, 
enough educators, institutions, knowledge 
and technology in this nation that no one 
need be without a degree or skilled trade, 
enough work to be done that no one needs 
to be without a job; and it is only due to 
the insistence of an entrenched, super-rich 
1 percent and their stranglehold on every 
institution and apparatus of this nation’s 
infrastructure from the government to the 
mass media that their opulence and privi- 
lege be maintained at the expense of the 99 
percent. We recognize that this is not our 
national reality, the ruling class has mis- 
managed our society - woefully and crimi- 
nally mismanaged - and those in power at 
every level are either unable or unwilling to 
change the nature and structure of capitalist 
society. So it falls to us, the 99 percent, to 


forge a new basis upon which socio-eco- 
nomic relationships will be based, usher- 
ing in a new social order in Amerika and 
around the world, that serves the interests 
of all the people and not simply the privi- 
leged few. 

It is our request that all of you please 
send a copy of this proposal to each indi- 
vidual Occupy Movement coalition, which 
includes but is not limited to Occupy Wall 
Street (New York City), Occupy Oakland, 
Occupy NOLA (New Orleans), Occupy 
San Francisco, Occupy Boston, Occupy 
L.A. (Los Angeles), Occupy Seattle, Oc- 
cupy UC Davis, Occupy Phoenix, Occupy 
Fresno, Occupy Cleveland, Occupy Chica- 
go et al. Post a copy of this proposal online 
at as many sites for the Occupy movement 
as possible. Post it on Facebook, blog sites 
and wherever social commentary is held. 

In addition, we call on each individual 
Occupy Movement to begin organizing in 
and with the underclass communities in 
your city or town and for all my brothers 
and sisters in the ghettos, projects, barrios 
and trailer parks across this nation to begin 
organizing with Occupy Movement coali- 
tion reps around collective programs that 
can serve to begin realizing these 10 core 
demands by our unity and contributions 
alone. The NCTT, both here in Corcoran 
SHU and Pelican Bay SHU are commit- 
ted to making meaningful contributions to 
the development of such community ac- 
tion programs, which we will outline in our 
next communication. 

But what must be understood is social 
movements of this nature are supported 
only to the degree that their ideas find 
resonance in the psychological structures 
of the masses, but even this is not enough. 
To ensure the realization of any substantive 
change in the nature and structure of U.S. 
capitalist society and to prevent this move- 
ment from being isolated and neutralized 
by the forces of repression, it must be firm- 
ly embedded in as broad a cross-section of 
this population as possible. 

There are some 47 million people in 
Amerika living below the poverty line, an- 
other 150 million or so barely getting by 
- two thirds of this nation’s population, all 
of them part of the 99 percent. It is here that 
we will find our most lasting support, and 
thus it is here that you must begin forging 
meaningful ties. These are overwhelmingly 
New Afrikan (Black), Latino, immigrant 
and poor communities. 

You champion us all with your ideas and 
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the courage of your convictions, just as we 
continue to support you with our sacrifices 
and insight. It is now time to take the move- 
ment to its next evolution and ultimately to 
its inevitable conclusion: victorious revolu- 
tionary change. 

Your greatest power lies in your unity 
and cooperation and ultimately your orga- 
nizational ability. The power of the people 
far surpasses all the repressive violence 
of the Babylons attacking you/us or the 
wealth of the 1 percent, who will stop at 
nothing to silence us all. 

This is a protracted struggle; there will 
be no 90-day revolution here. Victory will 
require sacrifice, tenacity and competent 
strategic insight. The question you must 
ask is, are you prepared to do what is nec- 
essary to win this struggle? If you answer 
in the affirmative, commit to victory and 
accept no other alternative. The people, as 
we are, are with you. Until we win or don’t 
lose, our love and solidarity to all those 
who love freedom and fear only failures. 


A CALL FOR AID 
AND ASSISTANCE 
FROM THE N.C.T.T. 
CORCORAN SHU 

Greetings, Brothers and Sisters. 

A firm, warm and solid embrace of 
love and solidarity is extended to 
you all. As you know we are in the 
midst of a contentious struggle for social 
justice and economic equality on multiple 
fronts in this society, and around the world. 

We have had both victories and setbacks. 
Some as a result of the efforts of an orga- 
nized and entrenched elite, others by our 
own mistakes. Yet what is universally clear 
from all of our successes: where we mass 
the power of the people, where we’ve gal- 
vanized the political support of our friends 
and neighbors, where we’ve forced corpo- 
rate controlled mass media to take notice of 
the will of the common man, it is THERE 
where we have won. 

It is in this spirit of mutual sacrifice and 
collective success that we call upon you 
now to stand with us and the forces of pro- 
gressive social change. There are 2 upcom- 
ing events that we ask your assistance in 
augmenting: 

1. MARCH 20TH PRESS CONFER- 
ENCE ON U.N. PETITION ON BEHALF 
OF CALIFORNIA PRISONERS IN AD- 


MINISTRATIVE SEGREGATION AND 
SECURITY HOUSING UNITS (SHU) 

The Center for Human Rights and Con- 
stitutional Law has prepared a petition to 
the United Nations Working Group on 
Arbitrary Detention, in opposition to the 
practice of long term solitary confinement 
in SHU and Ad Seg units in California, 
considered by most to be torture (and de- 
fined by treaty as such), in hopes it will 
lead to an abolition of the practice, or an 
improvement of conditions in the torture 
units themselves. 

What we are asking of each of you who 
are reading these words is twofold: 

(a) If you CAN get to the Ronald Rea- 
gan Building in Los Angeles, California on 
March 20, at or before 11 a.m., PLEASE 
DO. The larger the body of supporters in 
attendance — the greater the media cover- 
age it will compel; the greater media cov- 
erage we can command — the greater the 
socio-political impact (both nationally and 
globally) your actions will have. 

(b) If there is not a petition drive in sup- 
port of the U.N. Petition that you can sign 
in your immediate environment — we are 
asking THAT YOU START ONE; either a 
physical (paper) petition or on-line petition 

and get as many signatures as you can on 
it. It does NOT matter where in the nation 
- or the world - you are, your help is need- 
ed. The U.N. is an international forum and 
EVERY signature counts. Once completed, 
please mail, fax or email the petition and 
signatures to: 

Center for Human Rights and Constitu- 
tional Law 

Attn: Peter A. Schey, Attorney at Law 
(Bar #58232) 

256 South Occidental Boulevard 

Los Angeles, CA. 90057 

Tel: 213-388-8693 ext. 301 

Fax: 213-386-9484 

and Kendra Castaneda: Kendracastane- 
da55@gmail.com 

Your petitions and signatures will then be 
attached to the U.N. Petition and submitted 
to the U.N. Working Group. Your coopera- 
tion is both needed and appreciated. 

2. MAY 1ST GENERAL STRIKE IN 
SUPPORT OF THE NATIONAL OCCU- 
PY MOVEMENT: 

On May 1st, the National Occupy Move- 
ment is calling for a general strike, and we 
of course support them as we have from the 
beginning. However, the continued deci- 
mation of occupy movement camps glob- 
ally by the tools of the 1%, marginaliza- 
tion by corporate owned mass media, and 


the sheer lack of outcry by the people, the 
99% whom the movement represent, make 
it clear the direction and insight we’ve of- 
fered our movement brothers and sisters 
has simply not been disseminated and ad- 
opted broadly or quickly enough to prevent 
the encirclement campaign the 1% and its 
tools have employed. 

It is the lack of NATIONAL adoption 
of an articulable platform, and implemen- 
tation of a coordinated strategic approach 
that allows the ‘USA Today,’ a corporate 
media outlet that’s always been anti-occu- 
py movement, to run op-ed’s stating “lack- 
ing clear goals and leaders the ‘occupy’ 
movement fizzles.” 

Because of the essential democratic im- 
perative the movement represents to the 
most disenfranchised, economically under- 
developed, and politically underrepresent- 
ed, the movement MUST survive, and to 
do so it MUST evolve, organize and build 
to win. 

We are asking for your help in ensuring 
they not only have those tools, but they 
ADOPT AND EMPLOY them as their 
own. To that end, in the run up to the May 

1 st general strike, we ask your aid in edu- 
cating, organizing and mobilizing move- 
ment activists and the community at large, 
around a competent platform and strategic 
approach. Go to the SF Bay View on line 
(www.sfbayview.com) and down load our 

2 latest movement statements: (1) Califor- 
nia Prisoner Hunger Strikers Propose ‘10 
Core Demands’ for the National Occupy 
Movement.’ (Dec. 6, 2011) and 

(2) ‘A Discussion on Strategy for the 
National Occupy Movement from Behind 
Enemy Lines,’ (Feb. 19, 2012) and dissem- 
inate them together as broadly as possible, 
to both occupy movement activists and 
organizers, AND to those individuals and 
organizations who in your judgment would 
support ANY of the 10 core demands as 
outlined by the N.C.T.T. 

We are calling on you, and all in the 
movement, to adopt these 10 core demands 
as the platform for this NATIONAL Occu- 
py Movement (BOTH Occupy Wall Street 
AND Occupy the Hood) and have them the 
basis of the May 1st General Strike (i.e., 
“General Strike in Support of the 10 Core 
Demands of the National Occupy Move- 
ment.”) By doing so, we instantly silence 
our critics, give the broader masses articu- 
lable goals around which to be educated, 
organized and mobilized, while issuing 
clear demands to the pawns of the 1% as to 
the policies we expect. 
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We encourage you to print out the 4 10 
Core Demands’ themselves and spread 
them among your friends, neighbors, and 
co-workers. We encourage all who read 
these words to call in sick on May 1st. If 
you can’t, find some other way to support 
the general strike. We here of the N.C.T.T. 
- COR- SHU will be supporting the general 
strike here, as we feel it is only through 
sacrifice — even small sacrifices such as 
these — that victories are realized, mutual 
interests solidified, and unity of purpose is 
forged. 

It is our sincerest hope we can depend 
on your aid and assistance in these com- 
ing events. No matter where you are in the 
world, you are needed. We hope you hear 
the call. Until we win or don’t lose. 

For more information on the N.C.T.T. - 
COR - SHU or its work product, contact: 
Zaharibu Dorrough D-8361 1 (4B1L - #53) 
J. Heshima Denham J-38283 (4B1L - #46) 
Kambui Robinson C-83820 (4B1L - #49) 
Jabari Scott H-30536 (4B1L - #63) 

CSP - COR - SHU 
RO. Box 3481 
Corcoran, CA. 93212 


A DISCUSSION 
ON STRATEGY 
FOR THE OCCUPY 
MOVEMENT FROM 
BEHIND ENEMY 
LINES 

[Bay View s editorial note: This comes 
from the brilliant minds who brought you 
(< California prison hunger strikers propose 
‘10 core demands ’for the national Occupy 
Wall Street Movement, ” the Bay View s 
most read story, with 9,980 pageviews, 
from Dec. 6, 2011, to Feb. 19, 2012.] 

By J. Heshima Denham, Zaharibu Dor- 
rough and Kambui Robinson of the NCTT 
Corcoran SHU, February 19, 2012. 

“But beneath this conventional en- 
thusiasm and amid this ingratiating 
ritual toward the dominant power, you 
can easily perceive in the wealthy a 
deep distaste for the democratic insti- 
tutions of their country. The people are 
a power they both fear and despise.” 

-Alexis De Tocqueville, 
“Democracy in America ” 


G reetings, brothers and sisters. A 
firm, warm and solid embrace of 
revolutionary love is extended to 

you all. 

As we proceed in this period of evolu- 
tion in our struggles for substantive social 
change in the U.S. via the national Occupy 
Movement, the Prisoner Hunger Strike 
Solidarity Movement, the Anti-Imperialist 
Movement etc., it is imperative that we not 
only understand that we are all representa- 
tive of a single socio-political and historic 
motive force, but those in opposition to our 
democratic aspirations are the very same 
political, social and economic powers that 
this nation has relied on to ensure the integ- 
rity of democracy, social justice and eco- 
nomic equality. This is a contradiction. 

This historic contradiction will NOT be 
resolved via our disparate efforts. Substan- 
tive change will only be realized through a 
comprehensive strategic approach, coordi- 
nated and conducted by us all. Simply put, 
we are a single movement, and for us to 
have the social impact necessary to compel 
progress we must proceed with this realiza- 
tion as out guiding ethos. We of the NCTT 
(New Afrikan Collective Think Tank) in 
the Corcoran SHU (Security Housing Unit) 
have a proposal on effective strategic orga- 
nizing we’d like to share with you here, but 
before we do so we think it is imperative 
that you all understand the historic signifi- 
cance of what we are all a part of. 

It is our assessment that what is occur- 
ring today as it relates to the national pro- 
test movement (i.e., Occupy Wall Street, 
Prisoner Hunger Strike Solidarity etc.) is 
the unfinished legacy of the struggle for 
social justice necessary for the U.S. to ful- 
fill its democratic potential. This struggle 
is part of the rich and courageous legacy 
of abolitionists, women’s rights activists, 
organized labor, populists, human and civil 
rights activists and other democratic strug- 
gles of the nation’s past. 

Social revolution has always been im- 
perative to this type of substantive change. 
This calls for the recognition and coming 
together of people - citizens from different 
cultural, economic and ideological back- 
grounds - realizing the common interest 
inherent in this truth: that we all inhabit the 
same planet, breathe the same air, are part 
of the human family. 

The social revolution of the 1 960s, once 
it was contained by the conservative, cor- 
porate counter-culture, was reduced to be- 
ing characterized as a “sexual revolution” 
in the same disparaging terms that the so- 


cial revolution we are waging in this na- 
tion today is being characterized as a kind 
of mindless, leaderless rabble who simply 
dislike the wealthy, or “gang members,” 
whose only interest is imposing themselves 
on the larger population. These intention- 
ally dishonest characterizations are not be- 
ing made by the average reasoning man or 
woman - but instead by those we’ve vested 
with the responsibility of governing our po- 
litical, social or economic institutions. 

Was it any surprise that former Repub- 
lican presidential candidate Herman Cain 
described Occupy Movement activists as 
“stupid” because they opposed the inher- 
ent institutional inequality of the capital- 
ist arrangement? Neither were we shocked 
that CDCR spokeswoman Terry Thornton, 
when asked about the alleged “suicide” 
death of a “jailhouse lawyer” in Pelican 
Bay’s ASU (Administrative Segregation 
Unit), responded, “Why are you concerned 
about that? . . . Was the inmate someone im- 
portant? You know, someone well known 
like Charles Manson?” This is typical of 
the wealthy and their tools. 

We began this discussion with a quote 
from Alexis De Tocqueville to illustrate 
not only the disdain in which the power 
structure in this society holds the people’s 
democratic expression but the fear and 
resentment they hold towards those who 
dare challenge this status quo in capital- 
ist Amerika. We represent nothing more 
to these overseers and shareholders - and 
that’s just what the politicians, policy mak- 
ers, prison industrialists and corporate ex- 
ecutives are - than billions of dollars in 
potential profit to be extracted from our 
human misery. 

For example, the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) and its lobbying body, the Califor- 
nia Correctional Peace Officers Associa- 
tion (CCPOA), has succeeded in extorting 
budgets in excess of some nations’ gross 
national product by using us as the center- 
piece of their distortion and false propagan- 
da campaign of fear and dehumanization. 
They’ve duped taxpayers so successfully 
for so long at the expense of our very hu- 
manity that we had no choice but to take 
up a strategy in which the ultimate sacrifice 
may yet be necessary. 

Following the ending of the last hunger 
strike in October, most of us, particularly 
those of us in these short corridors here and 
in Pelican Bay, were refused any medical 
treatment though we lost over 20 pounds in 
the 13-day period the second hunger strike 
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lasted - and we hadn’t yet recovered from 
the first. 

Our hunger strikes were the only way 
to effectively resist the nonstop assault on 
our humanity which is the inevitable con- 
sequence of burying us indefinitely in these 
sensory deprivation torture units. Equally, 
when working wages or employment it- 
self are so shamelessly inconsistent with 
the cost of living, resulting in conditions 
of poverty, there is a corresponding pov- 
erty of spirit. The success of the Occupy 
Movement, like the hunger strikes, requires 
sacrifice and strategic insight. The kind of 
sacrifices being exemplified by courageous 
nationalists and activists like you - we love 
it, we love you and we stand with you. 

Seizing the reins of history 

What we all must come to understand 
is our struggle - like the vision of a new 
social structure inherent in this movement 
- must adopt new methods of ensuring its 
survival and expansion. The shear absur- 
dity of some of the political pandering and 
positions in this election season, from Newt 
“Gingrinch’s” espousal of the merits of 
exploiting child labor in the underclass to 
discussions of cutting unemployment ben- 
efits by Tea Party Republicans in the face 
of record unemployment and cash- fat cor- 
porations refusing to hire, highlights how 
out of touch these puppets of the 1 percent 
ruling elite are with the daily challenges of 
the common man or woman. 

Simultaneously, we are being asked to 
trust these same people who are responsible 
for creating conditions for, and exploitation 
of, human misery. We have been doing so 
for centuries and it has only moved us from 
one socio-economic crisis to the next. 

Only when the people, the 99 percent, 
seized the reigns of history has the demo- 
cratic destiny of humanity and its most 
noble ideas - unity, equality, self-deter- 
mination, cooperation, freedom, justice 
and human rights - been advanced to any 
appreciable degree. Each progressive step 
forward - from the Suffrage Movement, 
which seized a woman’s right to vote from 
an entrenched chauvinistic privilege, to 
the nonviolent protests of the Civil Rights 
Movement that repealed segregation, to 
the empowerment and self-defense tactics 
of the national liberation movements that 
followed - was punctuated by a coherent 
strategic approach whose relative success 
or failure has been equal to the resonance 
it found in the nation’s mass psychology. 

No one with a modicum of intelligence 


would disagree with the validity of our 
message, the righteousness of the Occupy 
Movement’s 10 core demands or the cor- 
rectness of our aspirations. Yet this is not 
enough to sustain a movement so vocally 
opposed to the entrenched power structure 
of the 1 percent and all the tools of repres- 
sion at their disposal. 

No, what will be needed is nothing short 
of the unified might of the 99 percent, most 
if not all of us speaking with one voice, 
with one will, animated by this same spirit 
throughout. We cannot expect paths to so- 
cial change to be laid by the forces of op- 
pression, which means we must pursue 
self-determination and self-sufficiency, 
demonstrating the validity of our vision 
of society through social practice. We pos- 
sess all the tools necessary to transform our 
occupations into practice programs which 
address some of the core inequities in the 
capitalist arrangement we currently stand 
in opposition to by imbedding them in the 
most underdeveloped and disenfranchised 
communities of the 99 percent, where the 
effects of corporate greed and institutional 
inequality are most visible. 

There is another common thread running 
through the Occupy Movement, Hunger 
Strike Solidarity Movement and Anti-Im- 
perialist Movement: Most of us engaged 
in these movements either champion, hail 
from or have been forced into the under- 
class of the U.S. socio-economic strata. I 
want you all to ask yourselves, after a cur- 
sory examination of U.S. society, who has 
done most of the work, most of the dying, 
most of the time in prison or on the unem- 
ployment line? Who has little or no inter- 
est in the maintenance of the current status 
quo, who has been disproportionately af- 
fected by the sub-prime loan fiasco and the 
socio-economic impact of corporate greed 
and political corruption? 

Invariably we must answer it is the un- 
derclass communities of this nation, Ameri- 
ka’s ghettos, hoods, barrios, trailer parks 
and projects. Their unfortunate position 
in the capitalist arrangement and desper- 
ate historical relationship to the productive 
system forces this segment of society to the 
forefront of any revolutionary scheme. 

When the honorable Comrade George 
Lester Jackson expressed this same analy- 
sis some 40 years ago, people did not fully 
grasp what he meant. Yet here we are still 
pursuing the victorious conclusion of the 
same democratic process. 

Three pilot programs 


What we propose is harnessing the full 
spectrum potential of the Occupy Move- 
ment at every level and lining it with the 
untapped power and potential of the mil- 
lions and millions in underclass communi- 
ties across Amerika via three pilot programs 
which are complimentary, self-sustaining 
and socio-economically empowering for 
all of the 99 percent, while proving defini- 
tively that the spirit of cooperation is more 
socially fulfilling and impactful than the 
greed and avarice promoted through capi- 
talist competition. 

We propose organizing major segments 
of the movement and those they serve to 
not only safeguard the survival and for- 
ward progress of the cause itself, but open 
an entirely new front for the struggle. The 
Occupy Wall Street Movement, Occupy 
the Hood and the underclass communities, 
each working in coordination, could prove 
an unstoppable force if organized and mo- 
bilized with unity of purpose. Each seg- 
ment of this broader organizing force pos- 
sesses mutually beneficial qualities whose 
socio-economic and political impact far 
exceeds the sum of its individual parts. 

We of the NCTT Corcoran SHU urge 
you to distribute this strategic proposal to 
all the various Occupy Movement groups 
nationally, all the various chapters of Occu- 
py the Hood, especially its founder, Malik 
Rhasaan, and that together they bring this 
proposal to the underclass communities 
across Amerika. We want to urge all our 
brothers and sisters in lumpen organiza- 
tions within these communities, no matter 
what set you claim, nation you ride, Sureno 
or Norteno, hood you represent or crew 
you roll with, to support and defend these 
brothers and sisters from all aspects of the 
Occupy Movement as they enter your/our 
communities, many living in and being 
from those same or similar communities, 
to build with us a new dynamic that will 
enrich us all. 

Equally we want to urge all our broth- 
ers and sisters in the Occupy Movement 
to learn from the people as you enter and 
work with the underclass community so we 
all may better serve the interests of the 99 
percent. For some of you, it will be a new 
and sobering reality, completely outside 
of your experience, and should provide an 
uncensored view of the human misery and 
socio-economic inequality in Amerika. It is 
imperative that you all look upon the inter- 
ests of the movement and those communi- 
ties as your very own; the survival of the 
movement and hope for substantive change 
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in the daily dynamic of economic despera- 
tion and despair in the underclass commu- 
nities of the U.S. may well depend on it. 

The three pilot programs we are propos- 
ing are NCTT word-product, either drawn 
from our archives or uniquely developed to 
ensure the success of this enterprise. This 
venture will require some structural organi- 
zation amongst you. We suggest you adopt 
a democratic centralist organizational struc- 
ture which will allow everyone to air their 
views, opinions and suggestions - be they 
popular or unpopular, correct or incorrect 
- in group discussions on policy decisions. 
Yet those with the greatest knowledge and 
insight on the specific subject matter being 
disclosed should have the greatest influ- 
ence on the policy ultimately adopted. 

Such an approach will encourage the 
broadest possible participation in the de- 
cision making process, while securing the 
most viable and sagacious ideas and pre- 
venting the cropping up of ultra- democrat- 
ic ideas, where someone has something to 
say on every little thing and nothing ever 
gets accomplished, just bourgeois aversion 
to the collective will. 

These programs are intentionally de- 
signed to be universally adaptive, modifi- 
able and amendable to work in any com- 
munity. The success of some aspects of 
these programs will be benefited by spe- 
cialized knowledge, insight or skill sets. 
We are aware that the Occupy Movement 
in its various permutations, as well as the 
underclass communities in which these 
programs will be imbedded, possess in- 
tellectuals, professionals and technicians 
whose knowledge and participation will 
prove essential, and we urge you all to 
begin taking stock of these skill sets and 
maintaining - or creating - a local database 
of each activist or participant’s skill sets, 
such as computer engineering, dry wall, ag- 
ricultural expertise, technical engineering, 
plumbing, visual art etc. 

To facilitate the success of these collec- 
tive work initiatives and as we see success, 
we expand these efforts into new areas 
of development. Our brothers and sisters 
already doing vital work in the Occupy 
the Hood chapters, such as the “Feed the 
Hood” program, we ask you now to expand 
your relationship with the Occupy Wall 
Street Movement beyond the confines of 
the people of color working group and en- 
ter a new and broader phase of community 
development and social organization which 
will see a true union of all of our social 
forces in the practical work of building an 


entirely new basis for relating to the pro- 
ductive system. 

Occupy the Hood is the natural bridge 
between all aspects of the 99 percent, and it 
is only through a functional union such as 
this that our movement can be transformed 
into a true social revolution and perhaps 
more. Those of you who’ve been engaged 
in these historic hunger strikes across the 
nation in support of the five core demands 
and in opposition to the maintenance and 
expansion of these sensory deprivation 
torture units and the prison industrial com- 
plex as a whole - especially those of you 
in these short corridors with us here and in 
Pelican Bay - if you retain any influence 
in your hood, barrio, trailer park or com- 
munity, we urge you to have those on the 
streets from your community, if they don’t 
have an Occupy the Hood chapter estab- 
lished, to contact Malik Rhasaan on Twitter 
(#Occupy the Hood) and establish one, as 
the broader and deeper the movement is out 
there, the greater the positive impact will 
be on every aspect of this society, including 
on our struggle here (see No. 6 of the 10 
core demands of the Occupy Movement). 

To all you brothers and sisters on college 
campuses or in unemployment lines across 
this nation, if you don’t have an Occupy 
Movement chapter established in your 
city, contact the nearest Occupy Movement 
chapter to you and establish one of your 
own. It is in your interest to alter the fun- 
damental dynamic of human relationships 
and the basis for prosperity in this nation, 
and what we propose here may well give us 
the greatest possible chance to do just that. 

The three pilot programs we propose are: 

1) the closed circuit economic initiative; 

2) the sustainable community agricultural 
commons; 3) the block vote democratic ini- 
tiative. We will explain each here in basic 
terms and should you need detailed pro- 
gram formats or other help, you need only 
contact us directly. We have done our best 
to give you all the necessary information 
needed to start here. Please bear with us. I 
assure you it’s worth your time. 

Closed Circuit Economic Initiative 

The Closed Circuit Economic Initiative 
(CCE Initiative) is a cooperative economic 
venture designed to amplify local wealth by 
re-circulating it in the community in which 
it originated, while providing collective 
ownership of the venture to the community 
and movement, while simultaneously ad- 
dressing local unemployment in the com- 
munity in which the venture is based. The 


CCE Initiative was originally designed to 
address the flight of wealth from New Afri- 
can communities to more affluent ones that 
actually owned the businesses in New Afri- 
can (Black) neighborhoods. 

We discovered that a single dollar will 
circulate in the Jewish community for some 
35 days, in the Korean community for 28 
days, yet a dollar circulates in the New Af- 
rican (Black) community for an average of 
70 seconds. Yes, seconds. However, what 
we also learned through further analysis 
was this was in fact, to a greater or lesser 
degree, a universal disparity throughout 
underclass communities regardless of their 
racial or national makeup. 

The wealth of underclass communities 
rarely, if ever, went to enriching those same 
communities. But there is within our power 
a way to change that. 

Similar to the electrical charge fulfill- 
ment action of a closed circuit capacitor - 
where circulating a charge through a cata- 
lyst in a closed circuit will ultimately fulfill 
a storing device’s capacitance with no need 
to increase the voltage yield of the charges 
- it is possible to increase the economic 
capacity of a community by circulating 
its wealth in that community for a longer 
period. This capacitance is increased if the 
community itself controls the economic 
circuit in which current exchanges flow. 

Here is how we will accomplish this: The 
Occupy Movement will prepare fliers and 
pamphlets outlining this initiative in clear, 
easy-to-understand terms, specifically 
referencing the unique conditions on the 
ground in the local underclass communities 
you hope to begin in. The larger the com- 
munity, the more impactful it will prove. 

Occupy the Hood activists, organizers 
and leaders from the community slated 
for the initiative, along with Occupy Wall 
Street activists, will canvas the hood to- 
gether distributing these educational fliers 
door to door, to churches, mosques, syna- 
gogues and temples, pool halls, the street 
comers, the hood spots and homie hang- 
outs, salons, barbershops and wherever our 
people congregate, answering questions 
and promoting the value of the initiative. 

Next a survey flier will have to be pro- 
duced which asks each individual in that 
community the three top goods and ser- 
vices they most frequently spend their 
money on - and/or the largest portion of 
their money on - and/or the largest portion 
of their money every month. This may vary 
depending on the community, from grocer- 
ies to gasoline, from laundrymat services to 
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parking. Once these surveys are collected 
and their results compiled and we have the 
top three goods and services that particular 
community spends their money on, we’ll 
have the basis for our first economic ven- 
ture and a business plan to produce based 
on the No. 1 pick. 

For example, let’s say food and home 
supplies is the area where the most money 
is spent in Southeast San Diego’s Skyline 
community. The first venture in this com- 
munity’s CCE Initiative would be a grocery 
store, which brings us to our next step: a 
true community organizing meeting - or 
several - will have to be held with the en- 
tire community and movement activists 
participating to elect economic trustees for 
the CCE Fund: one from Occupy the Hood, 
one from Occupy Wall Street, and two 
from the community in which the venture 
is based. 

These four will collectively oversee the 
CCE Fund for that community, allowing 
those funds raised to be accepted only by 
those four persons together - no single in- 
dividual will have access to the fund - and 
only for the CCE Initiative venture agreed 
to via the democratic will of all involved. 
This will ensure checks and balances are 
maintained and trust is assured. 

To fund the grocery store, we will ask 
each individual in that community to con- 
tribute $1 or $2 bi-monthly, along with 
their names, addresses and phone numbers 
to the CCE Initiative for a six-month pe- 
riod. Let’s say there are 10,000-15,000 resi- 
dents in this community, along with those 
local Occupy Movement activists who wish 
to contribute. Each individual will receive 
a CCE certification card for their contribu- 
tion, no matter how small. 

All these funds will be deposited in 
the CCE Fund’s interest earning account, 
which would raise an estimated $100,000 
in that six-month period. We use the lion’s 
share of those funds to purchase or build 
our own grocery store in that community, 
owned by that community collective who 
are on the CCE registry; if you contributed, 
you’re on the registry. 

We will then hire only people from 
that community or from the local Occupy 
Movement who are unemployed. Those 
Occupy Wall Street activists with account- 
ing, business, tax, zoning, law, real estate, 
grocery or other related expertise should 
provide that expertise to ensure the success 
of these ventures and receive a CCE cer- 
tificate for their contributions to the effort’s 
creation and continued success. 


Once established, we need not worry 
about patronage or marketing because 
those who own the venture - the communi- 
ty itself - will, of course, shop in their own 
grocery store and encourage others to also 
before going elsewhere. All the profits, mi- 
nus overhead, will go back to the CCE Fund 
with 60 percent being paid out monthly to 
all CCE Initiative registrants - those with 
a CCE certificate of contribution - in the 
form of a dividend check, the other 40 per- 
cent gaining interest in the CCE fund. 

We will keep contributing and collecting 
the $l-$2 every two weeks, depositing it in 
the CCE Fund. Also, in the next six months, 
we purchase a “sympathetic-support ven- 
ture,” one that depends on or contributes 
directly to the initial venture; let’s say a 
bakery. The grocery store will purchase its 
baked goods inventory exclusively from 
the CCE Initiative bakery. Again, the bak- 
ery will hire only people from that commu- 
nity or local movement without a job. 

Again, we repeat the process. In the next 
six-month period we purchase a second 
sympathetic-support venture; let’s say an 
organic grain and produce farm, again hir- 
ing only those from the community and lo- 
cal movement who are unemployed. Grain, 
flour and product inventories for the bakery 
and grocery store will be purchased from 
our farm - all of these ventures buying and 
selling to one another while servicing the 
broader community which owns them. 

Again we repeat the process in six 
months, this time acquiring a small cannery 
and packaging factory to begin offering our 
own canned foods and packed goods from 
both our farm and bakery to our grocer - 
and on to the broader market. Again, we 
hire only from that community and local 
movement’s unemployed. 

As this proceeds with each expansion 
of the CCE Initiative venture, the local 
unemployment rate drops, the amount of 
dividend checks paid out to CCE Initiative 
registrants rises, until eventually that com- 
munity reaches 100 percent employment, 
with a second revenue stream directly 
linked to their own consumer choices. As 
the prosperity of our collectively-owned 
businesses grows, we will inevitably reach 
complete community economic intercon- 
nection and social empowerment for the 
people and the movement. 

The CCE Initiative dividend checks may 
begin as small as $.30 or $.40, yet in 18 
months could be $30-$40. The CCE Fund 
can then turn its attention to establishing a 
local credit commons, where the commu- 


nity can invest in its own people’s interests, 
not to generate profit from usurious interest 
rates, but to promote community prosperity 
and meet human needs. Here, people from 
the community and local movement can get 
micro-loans, home and auto financing, and 
standard banking services. 

In this way, the underclass commu- 
nity becomes entirely independent of the 
standard competitive capitalist economy 
through simple unity, cooperative econom- 
ics and collective work, distribution of 
wealth and ownership. All dividend adjust- 
ments will be distributed equally amongst 
everyone in the CCE Initiative, regardless 
if you contributed $ 1 or $2 or your special- 
ized knowledge and insight. So long as you 
contribute to the CCE Initiative, you’ll re- 
ceive an equal share of dividends. 

Once a full community economic circuit 
is closed, it can be joined to others in the 
region or nationally, providing a socio-eco- 
nomic alternative to the yoke of wage slav- 
ery offered us all by the 1 percent ruling 
elite. We need only touch the corporate cap- 
italist economy where our own innovation 
and enterprises fail to meet the capacity or 
are simply unable to. But we here of the 
NCTT are always thinking and, in truth, the 
only limitation to the CCE Initiative meet- 
ing the material needs of the 99 percent is 
your own imagination; we assure you there 
are further options. 

By means of the CCE Initiative, we can 
clearly demonstrate cooperation serves the 
interests of the 99 percent where competi- 
tion has clearly been unequal to the task. 
By those means we establish a true trans- 
fer culture from which substantive change 
in the nature and structure of U.S. society 
can be realized. This CCE Initiative corre- 
sponds to Nos. 1, 2, 9 and 10 of the 10 core 
demands of the national Occupy Move- 
ment. 

The Sustainable Community Agri- 
cultural Commune 

Chronic poverty and underemployment 
- the legacy of corporate greed and politi- 
cal corruption in Amerika - can be directly 
linked to chronic disease, high obesity rates 
and the plethora of health problems that 
accompany them. These types of physical 
debilities impact underclass communities 
disproportionately due primarily to anemic 
access to quality produce, meats, grains and 
vegetables in our communities. 

Of equal concern is the ecological impact 
of multinational corporate agri-concerns, 
from the exploitation of Third World broth- 
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ers and sisters - some 90 percent of the 
produce consumed in the U.S. is grown 
in the Third World, while the majority of 
the rest comes from large corporate farms 
- to the adverse environmental impact of 
greenhouse gas emissions from shipping 
food thousands of miles to reach our tables. 
Yet it is within our power to change this 
dynamic by embracing sustainable urban 
farming as a viable alternative. 

Throughout the underclass communities 
of Amerika, especially in the wake of re- 
cord foreclosures and the intentional gen- 
trification of our communities, there are 
vacant lots, open plots and tracts of aimless 
dirt that we can reclaim and transform into 
urban gardens that will not only feed the 
communities healthy and nutritious food, 
but also provide a valuable and significant 
source of revenue for them. 

Consider that less than 2 percent of the 
food consumed in metropolitan areas in the 
U.S. is grown there. Yet urban areas con- 
sume billions of dollars worth of food each 
year, including junk food, sodas, fast food, 
condiments and processed snacks that, un- 
fortunately, are staples of many poor folks’ 
diets because the stuff is cheap and filling. 
But if our food was locally produced, it 
would not only be healthier and 50 percent 
cheaper than if you bought it at your super- 
market, but also serve as a source of rev- 
enue for the community by selling the sur- 
plus to local chefs, restaurants and our own 
farmers markets, while relying on organic 
and other agricultural advances to increase 
both quality and yields. 

I’d like to illustrate what we propose 
more clearly using Cleveland, Ohio, as 
an example. According to Entrepreneur 
Magazine (October 2011), by increasing 
local urban farming by 5 percent in greater 
Cleveland it would translate into $750 mil- 
lion more in revenue for local purveyors. 
When was the last time a $750 million 
business was relocated to your community, 
let alone the hood, barrio or trailer park? 

Cleveland based business development 
analyst Michael Shuman did a study on 
what would happen if northeast Ohio man- 
aged to provide 25 percent more of the 
food it consumed. This report revealed that 
such a move would create over 27,000 new 
jobs, increase annual regional output by 
$4.2 billion and grow tax revenue by more 
than $125 million. 

In 2007, Cleveland became the first city 
in the U.S. to zone for community gardens. 
It now subsidizes farms in the city’s core 
and the 6-acre farm plot that opened re- 


cently in the heart of the Ohio City neigh- 
borhood of Cleveland, only a few blocks 
from the Riverview Towers projects, not 
only services surrounding restaurants, but 
our brothers and sisters from the Riverview 
projects can buy fresh produce just outside 
their building, closer than the Safeway, 
Kroger or fast food joint, and 50 percent 
cheaper than its regular price. Now imag- 
ine if that 6-acre farm was collectively 
owned and operated by the residents of the 
Riverview Towers projects. That’s exactly 
what we are proposing here. 

We call on our Occupy Movement broth- 
ers and sisters - both Occupy Wall Street 
and Occupy the Hood - to link with local 
underclass community organizers and pool 
their assets, expertise and labor to educate, 
organize and mobilize the community’s 
residents for the sustainable community 
agricultural commune (SC A commune). 
Our first step will be in canvassing the 
community, distributing fliers to everyone, 
about our intention of building the SCA 
commune with that community, then going 
through the meticulous process of catalog- 
ing each square yard of land, no matter how 
large or small the plot - who owns it, and 
what it will take to get it zoned and secured 
for community use. 

Simultaneously, another survey of that 
community and the local businesses which 
use produce and poultry must be conducted 
to determine which fruits, vegetables, herbs 
and grains are most widely consumed, pop- 
ular and commercially valued in that com- 
munity and area. Once done this must be 
compared to which crops among those will 
grow most effectively and profusely in that 
unique climate and environment. 

In so doing we must also consider new 
agricultural innovations such as vertical ur- 
ban gardening, poultry cultivation through 
modern chicken coops such as those of- 
fered by “chicken cribs” (go to Backyard- 
chickens, com) and free range techniques. 
The diversity of industry and innovative 
insight based in the Occupy Movement 
will prove particularly valuable as we seek 
contacts and assistance from conscious 
industry proponents, such as Jac Smit of 
the Urban Agriculture Network, Michael 
Shuman, author of “Community Food En- 
terprise,” who is currently a consultant at 
Cutting Edge Capital in Oakland, Califor- 
nia, or Dickson Despommier of the Vertical 
Farm Project and those amongst movement 
activists with the same expertise, insight or 
skill set. 

Equally essential at this stage will be our 


brothers and sisters of Occupy the Hood in 
organizing movement activists, community 
organizers and residents into the divisions 
of labor necessary to initiate the commune. 
Following the collective ownership format, 
we go to the people soliciting contribu- 
tions of $.50-$ 1 from community residents 
and movement activists over a 90-day to 
six-month period, while securing volun- 
teers from across the community and local 
movement to work the farms on a rotating 
basis. If one cannot contribute money, they 
can contribute their labor or both if they 
like. 

Everyone who contributes something to 
that cycle will be given a commune mem- 
bership card entitling them to 50 percent 
in produce and 50 percent in dividends. 
Therefore 50 percent of the seasonal yield 
will be set aside to feed the commune and 
50 percent will be put on the market for 
sale. All produce sold to residents of that 
community will be discounted at our farm- 
ers’ markets, while chefs, restaurants and 
other businesses interested in our locally 
grown produce will receive it at the going 
rate. 

Sixty percent of all profits (minus over- 
head) from the SCA commune fund will 
be divided amongst commune members 
equally as dividends, while 40 percent will 
continue to incur interest in the fund as the 
$.50-$ 1 that community residents and local 
activists continue to contribute to the fund 
to expand our farms and branch out into 
poultry production and other husbandry. 
This will provide quality, organic and free 
range meats for our commune and potential 
customers in the same percentages and al- 
lotments previously discussed. 

We encourage the movement to reach 
out to conscious businesses like Greenaid, 
a L.A.-based guerilla gardening company 
that makes clay, compost and seed balls 
that can be tossed in derelict urban areas 
to make them green spaces, and Urbio, a 
San Francisco-based company that makes 
planters for vertical urban gardening, for 
donations to this effort of equipment and 
material. As the commune grows, the SCA 
fund can turn its attention to funding other 
sympathetic ventures, such as a mobile 
slaughterhouse and produce distribution 
trucks, all employing only people from 
the communes or that community’s local 
movement who are unemployed, broaden- 
ing the scope of our farms and their posi- 
tive impact on the underclass communities 
in which they are based. 

The SCA commune will serve to liter- 
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ally root the movement in the community 
while effecting positive change in the daily 
lives of the people. By providing these 
communities with healthy and nutritious 
food, creating a vital source of collective 
wealth, reclaiming and breathing life into 
what would be eyesores or an impetus for 
fascist tools of the ruling 1 percent - police, 
sheriffs etc. - to harass poor people in their 
own communities, we improve the quality 
of life for those of us most adversely af- 
fected by the current social order. 

Our urban farms will provide a safe place 
of peace and prosperity for our people, out 
children and our youth to fellowship as 
they build a brighter future for themselves, 
their communities and this world, all from 
the power of their hands, heads and hearts. 
In addition we open an entirely new indus- 
try with limitless economic potential in 
the center of the underclass communities 
of Amerika, and it’s owned, operated and 
patronized by those who are its residents, 
the 99 percent. This program corresponds 
to No. 2 of the 10 core demands of the na- 
tional Occupy Movement. 

The Block-Vote Democratic 
Initiative 

In our last communique we definitively 
established that the ruling 1 percent had 
successfully hijacked the political process 
in Amerika. If any of you have been watch- 
ing the partisan insanity playing out in 
Congress, the tripe being spouted by men- 
tal midgets like Newt Gingrich and Don- 
ald Trump, the ultra-right wing pandering 
of Mitt Romney or the fence straddling ti- 
midity and status-quo maintenance of the 
Obama administration, you should have no 
doubt we speak the unvarnished truth. 

We have also articulated the fact that the 
reason so few people vote in underclass 
communities is the socio-economic and 
race-based disparities that are responsible 
for the human misery in these communities 
are institutional and systemic to U.S. capi- 
talist economics. No matter who they vote 
into office, their plight does not change. 
The problem is not the democratic process, 
which is as yet unfinished in Amerika. No, 
the flaw lies in the legalized corruption of 
politicians at the local, state and national 
level. 

Similar to the conflict between federal- 
ists and republicans during the inception 
of the U.S. two-party system in the 1700s, 
once the people elect these pawns of the 
1 percent, they feel the people should just 
sit down and shut up, while their ears turn 


only to the voices of lobbyists, special in- 
terests, and those who can improve their 
political careers and coffers. But it need 
not be this way if the incalculable power of 
the democratic will of the underclass can 
be awakened. 

Before the sleeping giant of underclass 
democratic power - the poor man and 
woman’s vote - can be strategically har- 
nessed, there must be some assurance that 
their interests will be realized. This effort 
will provide that interest for all the 99 per- 
cent. 

What we propose in the Block- Vote 
Democratic Initiative (BVD Initiative) is to 
do just that by bypassing these corrupt pol- 
iticians altogether by putting the policies 
we, the 99 percent, support on the ballots of 
local, state and national elections via peti- 
tion with a simultaneous voter registration 
“block” comprised of Occupy Movement 
activists and entire underclass communi- 
ties, so the shear number of affirmative 
votes passes the policy measures outright. 

What we propose is to have Occupy 
Movement activists - both Occupy the 
Hood and Occupy Wall Street - prepare 
informative pamphlets specifically targeted 
to their local underclass communities and 
districts containing our 10 core demands 
and issues of particular interest to that 
community which the vast majority of the 
people support. Once we’ve assessed the 
will of the people, ballot measures and sig- 
nature petitions should be prepared based 
directly on those policies most widely sup- 
ported, with voter registrations drives to 
register everyone in the community and 
movement who supports the policy. Each 
local policy initiative or position on a bill 
should be organized as a block capable of 
passing - or defeating - the initiative out- 
right. 

On the state level, greater coordination 
between underclass communities will have 
to be organized through Occupy Movement 
activists, and again if possible our “block” 
should be so overwhelming as to pass the 
initiative outright. On the national level 
that will prove even more difficult as the 
concurrence on the specific policy will lose 
resonance in direct proportion to the site of 
the population we seek to serve. 

Nevertheless, we should still seek to pass 
these measures outright. To facilitate this, 
each measure’s vote should be preceded by 
at least two weeks of demonstrations cor- 
responding in size to the measure’s social 
impact - i.e., local measures warrant local 
demonstrations, state measures should war- 


rant a statewide wave of demonstrations, 
and national measures should see demon- 
strations from coast to coast. This will raise 
awareness and galvanize support in other 
segments of the social strata ensuring the 
measures pass. 

There are three possible measures reflec- 
tive of our 10 core demands we are fairly 
certain would find overwhelming support 
in underclass communities across Amerika: 

1) A total ban on all corporate and fi- 
nancial influences, including lobbyists and 
“strategic analysts,” from any aspect of the 
electoral process. Only individuals should 
be able to influence the polls with their 
votes and campaign contributions - see No. 
7 of the 10 core demands of the national 
Occupy Movement. 

2) Establishment of community based 
parole boards, with a panel from the com- 
munity where the offender actually lived 
and would return, determining when an in- 
determinate term - such as 25 to life, three 
strikes etc. - has been sufficiently satisfied 
and he or she is ready to return home. This 
contrasts with the current panel of DAs, 
police and other law enforcement officials 
that make up parole boards today. Most 
prisoners hail from underclass communi- 
ties and it is these communities who should 
decide when they are sufficiently rehabili- 
tated to return. This corresponds to No. 6 
of the 1 0 core demands of the national Oc- 
cupy Movement. 

3) Establish universal health care for 
the poor. All individuals making under 
$25,000 a year and families making under 
$50,000 a year should be provided access 
to a comprehensive universal health care 
system. This corresponds to No. 2 of the 
10 core demands of the national Occupy 
Movement. 

Such measures would pass overwhelm- 
ingly in the underclass communities of 
Amerika, serve to empower those most 
disenfranchised segments of society, and 
improve the quality of life for over 100 
million people in the U.S., all because we, 
the 99 percent, via the BVD Initiative, re- 
moved corrupt politicians from the policy 
creation and implementation process. Any 
force opposing this undiluted expression of 
the will of the people would be by defini- 
tion undemocratic. 

It is our sincerest hope that you all see 
the merits of what we propose here and act 
in accordance with it. In any conflict reso- 
lution scenario, the first step that should be 
made is a strategic analysis of yourself and 
those forces aligned against you to ascer- 
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tain your relative strengths and weakness- 
es. The wise know such assessments, espe- 
cially in socio-political conflicts, must be 
constantly studied and reassessed because 
they are in a state of constant change. 

If this is done correctly, we can calculate 
the prospects of victory or defeat. Conflict 
resolution and warfare are based on iden- 
tical principles. Sun-Tzu, in his sage mas- 
terwork, “The Art of War,” stated, “If you 
know your enemy and you know yourself, 
you need not fear the outcome of 1 00 bat- 
tles.” 

If we analyze the actions and reactions of 
the tools of the ruling 1 percent, it’s clear 
they are pursuing a course of encirclement, 
isolation and marginalization against the 
national movement, hoping that their con- 
trol of the mass media and a lack of broad- 
based organization in the movement will 
allow them the opportunity to erode sup- 
port for it over time, isolate it from positive 
public opinion and ultimately destroy it. It 
is a posture and strategic approach that has 
worked for them in the past. This is pos- 
sible only if we allow it. 

The most prudent way to counter such an 
attempt is to place the movement in a posi- 
tion of invincibility, while simultaneously 
redefining the nature of the conflict itself. 
The movement is strong - we’ve shown 
that on every front, be it on the streets or 
behind these walls - yet it’s largely unan- 
chored to the material interests of those we 
represent. A seed in the ground is easily up- 
rooted, a tree with deep roots, however, is a 
monumental task to remove. 

Zhuge Liang, a famous general from an- 
cient China’s “warring states era” (180-234 
A.D.), in the chapter, “Discerning Bases,” 
in his essay, “The Way of the General,” 
said: “If you attack evils based on social 
trends, no one can rival you in dignity. If 
you settle victory based on the power of 
the people, no one can rival you in achieve- 
ment. If you can accurately discern those 
bases of action and add dignity and faith to 
them, you can take on the most formidable 
opponent and prevail over the most valiant 
adversary.” Truly basing the movement in 
the people ensures no force on earth can 
prevail against it. It truly becomes invin- 
cible. 

Conclusion: 

You can transform the world 

For all of you reading these words, we 
want you to really understand what you are 
involved in and what’s at stake. You are on 
the cusp of making history, of quite literally 


changing the world. Right now you have it 
within your hands to transform the nature 
and structure of the most powerful nation 
on earth, and thus transform the world. 

You represent the ongoing struggle for 
democratic change in the U.S. A historical 
legacy reaching back hundreds of years is 
now in your hands. The means for victory 
are at our collective fingertips; you need 
only reach out and seize this opportunity. 
Will it be easy? Of course not. Nothing of 
value comes without cost or sacrifice. Pow- 
er concedes nothing without demand. 

But what must be understood is that we, 
the people, the 99 percent, are the most 
powerful force in this world and our cause 
is just. Proceeding from this truth with stra- 
tegic intent we cannot lose. We are on the 
right side of history. Our ideas are moral; 
our cause is just. 

But understand we cannot assume this 
is self-evident, nor that it will be enough 
to win. We must promote and demonstrate 
the correctness of our view through social 
practice. Understand we will not win this 
conflict without public and political sup- 
port, but people who may agree with us 
will still not join the movement unless it’s 
clear our cause is righteous and just. 

Yes, the corporate-political power struc- 
ture is authoritarian, hypocritical and avari- 
cious. Greed and corruption define the very 
fabric of U.S. institutions and power con- 
siderations. You are expressing the frustra- 
tion and hostility the people already feel. 
But still this is not enough. There must be 
a qualitative transformation in that moral 
outrage. 

If we view morality from a historical 
perspective, it has evolved over time into 
a system of ethics societies use to create 
values that serve the public good. If these 
values cease to fit the vast majority of the 
people’s interests, the morality of society 
slowly shifts, evolving new values. The 
morality of corporate capitalism, where 
“Gordon Gekko” clones live, the ethos 
“Greed is good” does not fit the vast major- 
ity of the people’s interests; it never has. 
Yet now, that moral self-realization is in- 
escapable. 

Articulating this is not enough, and 
leaves us - even occupying the moral high 
ground that we do - vulnerable. But dem- 
onstrating the righteousness of our cause 
and moral integrity of our ideas, while si- 
multaneously imbedding the movement 
within the population most adversely af- 
fected by the entrenched interests of this 
greedy and corrupt elite, our ideas become 


an interest, our movement becomes a so- 
cial revolution and any hope of opposition 
to the successful realization of our 1 0 core 
demands becomes academic. 

The highest form of strategy is to win 
without fighting. When time is not an op- 
tion, we must rely on an approach just as 
good: to win first and fight second. This is 
what we are proposing here. If you succeed 
in waking the sleeping giant of socio-polit- 
ical and economic potential lying dormant 
in the underclass communities of Amerika 
in pursuit of this equalitarian democratic 
imperative, we will have already won. 
Should the 1 percent, or their tools, be fool 
enough to oppose the inevitable conclusion 
of such a social revolution, they will reap a 
fool’s reward. 

U.S. Army Col. John Boyd, in his analy- 
sis of how to suppress guerrilla insurgen- 
cies or popular revolutions, stated the only 
effective countermeasure to our strategic 
approach: “Undermine the ... cause and 
destroy their cohesion by demonstrating 
integrity and competence of government to 
represent and serve the needs of the people 
rather than exploit and impoverish them for 
the benefit of a greedy elite. (If you can- 
not realize such a political program, Boyd 
noted, you might consider changing sides 
now to avoid the rush later.) Take political 
initiative to root out and visibly punish cor- 
ruption. Select new leaders with recognized 
competence as well as popular appeal. En- 
sure that they deliver justice, eliminate ma- 
jor grievances and connect the government 
with its grass roots.” 

In essence, to defeat us they would have 
to capitulate to our 10 core demands with- 
out struggle. Well, brothers and sisters, 
with the unholy alliance of corporate in- 
terests and political patronage that defines 
the modem political and economic power 
stmcture in the U.S., we need not fear such 
countermeasures anytime soon. 

It is our sincerest hope that you all find 
some value in our counsel and take up these 
ideas as your own. Our love, loyalty and 
solidarity to all those who love freedom, 
justice and equality and fear only failure. 
Until we win or don’t lose. 

For more information contact: 

Zaharibu Dorrough D-83611 (4B1L - #53) 
J. Heshima Denham J-38283 (4B1L - #46) 
Kambui Robinson C-83820 (4B1L - #49) 
Jabari Scott H-30536 (4B1L - #63) 

At: 

CSP - COR - SHU 
P.O. Box 3481 
Corcoran, CA. 93212 
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INCARCERATION 

NATION 

By Fareed Zakaria, Time Magazine 
March 25, 2012 

M ass incarceration on a scale al- 
most unexampled in human his- 
tory is a fundamental fact of our 
country today,” writes the New Yorker’s 
Adam Gopnik. “Over all, there are now 
more people under ‘correctional supervi- 
sion’ in America - more than 6 million - 
than were in the Gulag Archipelago under 
Stalin at its height.” 

Is this hyperbole? Here are the facts. 
The U.S. has 760 prisoners per 100,000 
citizens. That’s not just many more than 
in most other developed countries but sev- 
en to 10 times as many. Japan has 63 per 
100,000, Germany has 90, France has 96, 
South Korea has 97, and Britain - with a 
rate among the highest - has 153. 

This wide gap between the U.S. and 
the rest of the world is relatively recent. 
In 1980 the U.S.’s prison population was 
about 150 per 100,000 adults. It has more 
than quadrupled since then. So something 
has happened in the past 30 years to push 
millions of Americans into prison. 

That something, of course, is the war 
on drugs. Drug convictions went from 15 
inmates per 100,000 adults in 1980 to 148 
in 1996, an almost tenfold increase. More 
than half of America’s federal inmates to- 
day are in prison on drug convictions. In 
2009 alone, 1.66 million Americans were 
arrested on drug charges, more than were 
arrested on assault or larceny charges. And 
4 of 5 of those arrests were simply for pos- 
session. 

Bipartisan forces have created the trend 
that we see. Conservatives and liberals 
love to sound tough on crime, and both 
sides agreed in the 1990s to a wide range 
of new federal infractions, many of them 
carrying mandatory sentences for time in 
state or federal prison. And as always in 
American politics, there is the money trail. 
Many state prisons are now run by private 
companies that have powerful lobbyists in 
state capitals. These firms can create jobs 
in places where steady work is rare; in 
many states, they have also helped create a 
conveyor belt of cash for prisons from trea- 
suries to outlying counties. 

Partly as a result, the money that states 
spend on prisons has risen at six times the 
rate of spending on higher education in the 
past 20 years. In 2011, California spent 


$9.6 billion on prisons vs. $5.7 billion on 
the UC system and state colleges. Since 
1980, California has built one college cam- 
pus and 21 prisons. A college student costs 
the state $8,667 per year; a prisoner costs it 
$45,006 a year. 

The results are gruesome at every level. 
We are creating a vast prisoner underclass 
in this country at huge expense, increasing- 
ly unable to function in normal society, all 
in the name of a war we have already lost. 

Read the full article at TIME.com 


OCCUPY 4 PRISONERS 
Notes for March 28, 2012 

Discussion 

W e talked a bit about needing to 
clarify who we are as a group, 
how best to be in solidarity with 
incarcerated people, and how that inter- 
acts with the actions we do. Tha said that 
this group is not necessarily the best one 
to define how to be in solidarity with im- 
prisoned people. There’s a lot of excellent 
writing on that, and he can give a long list 
of organizations with great ideas. 

Jerry and Tha also spoke about the na- 
tional platform for the Formerly Incarcer- 
ated and Convicted People’s Movement 
that was approved this past Nov. 2. It 
would be good for us all to familiarize our- 
selves with that and see how it applies to 
what we’re doing. 

All of Us or None also has films of com- 
munity forums they’ve done, one is called 
“Locked up, Locked Out,” that can help 
with education and direction. 

Tha also noted that we need to continue 
building capacity, so we’ll have more ease 
in pulling off actions. . .for example, having 
robust subcommittees happening. 

We need to always remember that we’re 
connected to Occupy movement, and how 
to work with those connections 
Ideas 

• Having a general list-serv we can add 
people to and using it for sharing info 
and publicizing events 
• Conference or 1 -day forum for Bay Area 
prison activist groups. . .this summer? 

• As part of the solidarity action for the 
day, put money in people’s commissary 
accounts in the jails. Point people: Kev- 
in and Rachel 

• Add 04P meetings to Occupy Oakland 
calendar 

Action Decisions 

• Flyering at the Oakland jail in morning 


of April 24 th 

• Add money to incarcerated folks com- 
missary accounts at that time? 

• Gather at [location omitted by editor] 
and give a shout-out (stay as long as we 
can without getting arrested) then go to 
[location omitted by editor] to stage a 
mock trial, i.e. “Putting the system on 
trial” 

• Mock trial will basically be a speak-out 
with courtroom trappings, including the 
Scales of Injustice. System reps can be 
in suits; prosecutors and judge in CDC 
jumpsuits? 

• Action proposal will go to Occupy Oak- 
land GA on Sun. April 8 

Subcommittees For April 24 th Action 

PROGRAM — Point Person: Denise 
This involves putting the mock trial to- 
gether (lining up “witnesses,” coordinating 
staging and quick and easy set-building), 
and any other educational actions we may 
do along the way 

Please let Denise know as soon as pos- 
sible if you’re interested in helping with 
program! 

OUTREACH- Point Person: Mishka 
(Denise and Molly will help) 

Outreach Opportunities we know of so 
far: 

• Occupy San Francisco action, April 1 st 

• April 6 th -Solitary Confinement event in 
SF 

• April 1 st - 1 Love Capitalism march 

Next Meeting: Thursday, April 5, 7 pm, 
at 1904 Franklin, 3 rd Floor Conference 
Rm. 

“Let us dream of tomorrow where we 
can truly love from the soul, and know 
love as the ultimate truth at the heart of all 
creation.” 

-Michael Jackson 
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LEADING MENTAL HEALTH EXPERTS URGE ILLINOIS 
LEGISLATORS TO CLOSE TAMMS SUPERMAX 


By James Ridgeway and Jean Casella 

W hen it comes to the psychologi- 
cal effects of solitary confine- 
ment in U.S. prisons, there are 
three acknowledged experts: Drs. Stuart 
Grassian, Craig Haney, and Terry Kupers. 
The three have collaborated on a joint state- 
ment on the closure of Tamms supermax 
prison, which was proposed last month by 
Illinois governor Pat Quinn. The statement 
is directed at the relevant committee of the 
Illinois state legislature, which will hold 
hearings on the prison closure next week. 
We are publishing this important statement 
in full. 

Comments by Dr. Stuart Grassian, Dr. 
Craig Haney, and Dr. Terry Kupers to 
the April 2, 2012 Hearing of the Illinois 
Legislature Commission on Government 
Forecasting and Accountability regarding 
the proposal to close Tamms Correctional 
Center 

Tamms Correctional Center has been 
open for over ten years, and some of its 
resident prisoners have been at the facility 
since it opened. We have been informed 
that the Governor of Illinois has recom- 
mended that the Tamms facility be closed. 
As three long-time researchers and nation- 
ally recognized experts on the psycho- 
logical effects of solitary confinement, we 
write to express our strong support of that 
recommendation. 

We believe that the Governor’s recom- 
mendation is entirely consistent with a 
growing national trendaway from the use 
of long-term solitary confinement. [1] Of 
course, there are compelling economic jus- 
tifications that partially explain this trend. 
Supermax prisons such as Tamms are very 
expensive to operate. In addition, however, 
there are important mental health concerns 
and public safety justifications that sup- 
port this development. Research has shown 
that long-term solitary confinement places 
prisoners at grave risk of significant psy- 
chological harm. [2] Because this kind of 
confinement is not only painful but also 
potentially damaging — and, for some pris- 
oners, perhaps irreversibly so — it can be a 
cruel and singularly inappropriate form of 
punishment. Beyond doing more to debili- 
tate than rehabilitate the prisoners who are 
subjected to it, solitary confinement under- 
mines the ability of many of them to suc- 


ceed in the community after their eventual 
release from prison. [3] This evidence — that 
it appears to increase rather than reduce re- 
cidivism — raises public safety concerns. 

The structure and operation of super- 
maximum security units such as Tamms 
are conducive to the creation of a punitive 
atmosphere and even a “culture of cru- 
elty” that can harden and dispirit prisoners 
and correctional officers alike. Aspects of 
its negative atmosphere and culture may 
spread to and negatively affect prevailing 
attitudes and practices in the larger cor- 
rectional system. Moreover, supermax 
prisons such as Tamms do not reliably re- 
duce violence or disciplinary infractions 
within the larger prison systems in which 
they function; in some instances they ap- 
pear to make it worse. [4] Nor do they al- 
leviate the problem of prison gangs. The 
California Department of Corrections has 
aggressively pursued the use of long-term 
solitary confinement for more than 20 years 
and the state prison system is now plagued 
with perhaps the worst gang problem in the 
nation. 

Our views on these matters are based on 
a careful review of the existing literature 
on solitary confinement and our own direct 
observations and analyses of the effects 
of long-term solitary confinement in work 
that we have been engaged in for more than 
three decades. Each of us has toured and 
inspected numerous “supermax”-type pe- 
nal institutions, interviewed and evaluated 
numerous prisoners confined under these 
severe conditions, and discussed isolation 
practices and procedures with correctional 
staff and officials from around the country. 
We have sometimes been asked to render 
expert opinions in legal cases that were fo- 
cused on whether being housed in super- 
max facilities such as Tamms constitutes 
“cruel and unusual punishment.” One of 
us (Dr. Haney) is an academic psychologist 
and two of us (Drs. Grassian & Kupers) are 
university-affiliated psychiatrists . 

More specifically, Dr. Haney is a social 
psychologist and Professor of Psychol- 
ogy. He began his study of prisons as one 
of the principal researchers who conducted 
the well-known “Stanford Prison Experi- 
ment” in the early 1970s, and has studied 
the psychology of imprisonment in actual 
prisons since then. [5] Dr. Haney’s study of 


long-term solitary confinement includes a 
systematic analysis of the effects of con- 
finement inside a “state-of-the-art” super- 
max prison that housed prisoners who had 
committed serious disciplinary infractions 
or were suspected of prison gang activity. 

[6] Haney’s use of a random (and there- 
fore representative) sample of prisoners 
in supermax confinement allowed him to 
establish prevalence rates (i.e., an estimate 
of how widespread the psychological re- 
actions were among the group of persons 
confined in supermax). This study found 
extraordinarily high rates of symptoms 
of psychological trauma. More than four 
out of five of those evaluated suffered 
from feelings of anxiety and nervousness, 
headaches, troubled sleep, and lethargy or 
chronic tiredness, and over half complained 
of nightmares, heart palpitations, and fear 
of impending nervous breakdowns. Equal- 
ly high numbers reported specific psy- 
chopathological effects of social isolation 
obsessive ruminations, confused thought 
processes, an oversensitivity to stimuli, 
irrational anger, and social withdrawal. 
Well over half reported violent fantasies, 
emotional flatness, mood swings, chronic 
depression, and feelings of overall deterio- 
ration, while nearly half suffered from hal- 
lucinations and perceptual distortions, and 
a quarter experienced suicidal ideation. 

Dr. Grassian did pioneering work on the 
harmful psychological effects of solitary 
confinement and is responsible for drawing 
heightened attention to its harmful conse- 
quences in the early 1980s. In his initial ar- 
ticle on the topic, Dr. Grassian reported on 
15 prisoners kept in isolation for varying 
amounts of time at a Massachusetts prison. 

[7] Dr. Grassian described a particular psy- 
chiatric syndrome resulting from the depri- 
vation of social, perceptual, and occupa- 
tional stimulation in solitary confinement. 
This syndrome has basically the features of 
a delirium, and among the more vulnerable 
population, can result in an acute agitated 
psychosis, and random violence - often di- 
rected towards the self, and at times result- 
ing in suicide. He has also demonstrated in 
numerous cases that the prisoners who end 
up in solitary confinement are generally not, 
as claimed, “the worst of the worse”; they 
are, instead, the sickest, most emotionally 
labile, impulse-ridden and psychiatrically 
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vulnerable among the prison population. 

Two-thirds of the prisoners Dr. Grassian 
initially studied had become hypersensitive 
to external stimuli (noises, smells, etc.) and 
about the same number experienced “mas- 
sive free floating anxiety.” About half of 
the prisoners suffered from perceptual dis- 
turbances that for some included hallucina- 
tions and perceptual illusions, and another 
half complained of cognitive difficulties 
such as confusional states, difficulty con- 
centrating, and memory lapses. About a 
third also described thought disturbances 
such as paranoia, aggressive fantasies, and 
impulse control problems. Three out of 
the fifteen had cut themselves in suicide 
attempts while in isolation. In almost all 
instances the prisoners had not previously 
experienced any of these psychiatric reac- 
tions. 

Dr. Terry Kupers has been studying the 
plight of mentally ill prisoners for decades. 
[8] In part because of the high prevalence 
of serious mental illness he discovered in 
many of the supermax facilities that he 
toured, he has written extensively about the 
harm that long-term isolated confinement 
causes in prisoners, especially those suffer- 
ing from serious psychiatric conditions. As 
one stunning index of the magnitude of this 
harm, national data indicate that fully half 
of the suicides that occur in a prison system 
occur among the 4% to 8% of the prisoners 
who are consigned to segregation or isola- 
tion. Recently, he served as an expert wit- 
ness, and then as a court-approved monitor, 
in litigation in Mississippi that required the 
Department of Corrections (Mississippi 
DOC) to ameliorate substandard conditions 
at the super-maximum Unit 32 of Missis- 
sippi State Penitentiary at Parchman, re- 
move prisoners with serious mental illness 
(SMI) from administrative segregation and 
provide them with adequate treatment, 
and re-examine the entire classification 
system. Pursuant to two federal consent 
decrees, the MDOC greatly reduced the 
population in administrative segregation 
and established a step-down mental health 
treatment unit for the prisoners excluded 
from administrative segregation. After 
800 of the approximately 1,000 prisoners 
in the super-maximum security unit were 
transferred out of isolated confinement, 
there was a large reduction in the rates of 
misconduct and violence, not only among 
the prisoners transferred out of supermax, 
but in the entire Mississippi Department of 
Corrections. [9] 

Supermax prisons and the long-term 


solitary confinement to which they are 
dedicated represent an unjustified return to 
a long-discredited 19th century penal prac- 
tice, one seized upon at a time of danger- 
ous and unprecedented overcrowding that 
overwhelmed correctional systems across 
the country in the 1980s and 1990s. Rather 
than a “best practices” approach to the im- 
pending crisis that overcrowding threatened 
to bring about, correctional administrators 
turned to supermax isolated confinement 
because they perceived themselves to have 
few alternatives. However, in addition 
to the substantial psychological risks that 
they create for prisoners, the promise of 
supermax — as a last ditch, “stop gap” mea- 
sure designed to contain the “worst of the 
worst” — has always exceeded their actual 
accomplishments . 

Thus, as we have noted, long-term soli- 
tary confinement places prisoners at grave 
risk of psychological harm without reliably 
producing any tangible benefits in return. 
There is no hard evidence that supermaxi- 
mum security facilities actually ever reli- 
ably reduced system-wide prison violence 
or enhanced public safety. Fears that a sig- 
nificant reduction in the supermax popula- 
tion or the outright closure of a facility will 
result in heightened security threats and 
prison violence have not been born out by 
experience. In fact, as the example cited 
above makes clear, recent experience in 
Mississippi found exactly the opposite — 
that a drastic reduction in the supermax 
population was followed by a reduction in 
prison misconduct and violence. 

As prison populations slowly decline, 
and the nation’s correctional system re- 
dedicates itself to program-oriented ap- 
proaches to positive prisoner change, the 
resources expended on long-term solitary 
confinement should be redirected to more 
cost-effective solutions. In Mississippi and 
elsewhere, supermax prisons are beginning 
to be seen as an expensive anachronism. 
We agree with the Governor that it is an 
anachronism that Illinois should do with- 
out. 

Thank you for considering our com- 
ments. 

[Stuart Grassian, M.D., Clinical Facul- 
ty, Harvard Medical School, 1974 through 
2002, Craig Haney Ph.D J.D., Professor of 
Psychology ' University of California , Santa 
Cruz , Terry A. Kupers , M.D., M.S.P., Insti- 
tute Professor ; The Wright Institute] 
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PALESTINIAN CONS FIGHT ISRAELI 
ATROCITIES WITH ‘EMPTY STOMACHS’ 


OCCUPIED RAMALLAH 

T nspired by Palestinian prisoner Khader 
Adnan, who pressured Israel with a 66- 
day hunger strike, a growing number of 
his fellow detainees are launching similar 
protests. 

The tactic appears to be spreading among 
the thousands of Palestinians held in Is- 
raeli prisons, who see themselves battling 
for their rights with the only weapon they 
have : 4 empty stomachs ’ . 

Adnan went for more than two months 
without food before a military court agreed 
to free him, on April 17, when his four- 
month administrative detention order ends. 

Inspired by his example, 30-year-old Ha- 
naa Shalabi began a hunger strike after her 
detention in February, reaching her 39th 
day without food on Sunday. 

An Israeli military court rejected her ap- 
peal, her lawyer said. 

Hanaa Shalabi was appealing a four- 
month administrative detention order al- 
lowing her to be held without charge. 

“The Israeli military court rejected the 
appeal and now we will go to the High 
Court,” Jawad Bulus said. “Hanaa will con- 
tinue her hunger strike.” 

Across the Israeli prison system, around 
30 Palestinian prisoners have followed 
suit, according to the Palestinian Prisoners’ 
Club, which tracks Palestinian detainees in 
Israeli jails. 

The Israeli prison service puts the num- 
ber at around 20, a spokeswoman said. 

“Consultations are underway at all the 
occupation’s prisons, and while a hunger 
strike is always individual, there will be 
a large hunger strike in different Israeli 
prisons in the next two months,” Qaddura 
Fares, president of the Palestinian Prison- 
ers’ Club, said. 

“The prisoners in the occupation’s pris- 
oner are using the weapon of ‘empty stom- 
achs’ as a result of increased repression 
and in the absence of a channel of dialogue 
with the Israeli side or negotiations with 
the Palestinian Authority to improve their 
conditions,” he said. 

Those involved, according to the PPC’s 
media director Amani Sarahna, are drawing 
inspiration from the hunger strike protests 
launched by Irish prisoners in the 1980s, in 
which 1 0 people died, including IRA mili- 
tant Bobby Sands. 

“All the messages we have received 


from prisoners in Israeli jails say that they 
are following the example of the Irish hun- 
ger strikes,” Sarahna said. 

While prisoners have cited various rea- 
sons for their protests, Fares said the current 
wave began in part when improvements ex- 
pected in the wake of a prisoner exchange 
deal last year failed to materialise. 

Palestinian prisoners had expected im- 
provements after the exchange, which saw 
Gaza fighters release captured Israeli sol- 
dier Gilad Shalit in return for the freeing of 
1 ,027 Palestinian prisoners. 

“The exchange deal and the release of 
Shalit didn’t change the conditions of their 
detention in the occupation’s prisons. On 
the contrary, it got worse,” Fares said. 

Shalabi was among the 1,027 prisoners 
freed under the deal, after being held for 
more than two years without charge, but 
she was rearrested on February 16. 

She says her hunger strike, which has re- 
sulted in her hospitalisation in recent days, 
is intended to protest her imprisonment 
without charge under a procedure known 
as administrative detention. 

The procedure allows a military court 
to order a detainee to be held for up to six 
months at a time without trial or even re- 
vealing the evidence against them. The 
decision can be appealed and an order can 
only be renewed by the court. 

More than 4,700 Palestinians are cur- 
rently detained in Israeli prisons, including 
320 held under administrative detention or- 
ders, according to the most recent statistics 
from the Palestinian prisoners’ ministry. 

Agence France-Presse 
http://www. omantribune. com/index.php 
?page=news&id=ll 5201 &heading=Midd 
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DEATH PENALTY 
2011 

Alarming levels of executions 
in the few countries that kill 

C ountries that carried out executions 
in 2011 did so at an alarming rate 
but those employing capital pun- 
ishment have decreased by more than a 
third compared to a decade ago, Amnesty 
International found in its annual review of 
death sentences and executions. Only 10 


percent of countries in the world, 20 out of 
198, carried out executions last year. 

People were executed or sentenced to 
death for a range of offences including 
adultery and sodomy in Iran, blasphemy in 
Pakistan, sorcery in Saudi Arabia, the traf- 
ficking of human bones in the Republic of 
Congo, and drug offences in more than 10 
countries. 

Nearl 20,000 people remained under 
sentence of death at the end of 201 1 and at 
least 676 people were executed worldwide. 
But these figures do not include the thou- 
sands of executions that Amnesty Interna- 
tional believes were carried out in China, 
where the numbers are suppressed. 

“The vast majority of countries have 
moved away from using the death penalty,” 
said Salil Shetty Secretary General of Am- 
nesty International. 

“Our message to the leaders of the iso- 
lated minority of countries that continue to 
execute is clear: you are out of step with the 
rest of the world on this issue and it is time 
you took steps to end this most cruel, inhu- 
man and degrading punishment.” 

In the Middle East there has been a steep 
rise in recorded executions - up almost 50 
per cent on the previous year. 

Thousands of people were executed in 
China in 2011, more than the rest of the 
world put together. Figures on the death 
penalty are a state secret. Amnesty Interna- 
tional has stopped publishing figures it col- 
lects from public sources in China as these 
are likely to grossly underestimate the true 
number. 

The organization renewed its challenge 
to the Chinese authorities to publish data 
on those executed and sentenced to death, 
in order to confirm their claims that vari- 
ous changes in law and practice have led 
to a significant reduction in the use of the 
death penalty in the country over the last 
four years. 

The United States was again the only 
country in the Americas and the only mem- 
ber of the G8 group of leading economies 
to execute prisoners - 43 in 2011. Europe 
and former Soviet Union countries were 
capital punishment-free, apart from Be- 
larus where two people were executed. The 
Pacific was death penalty-free except for 
five death sentences in Papua New Guinea. 

In Belarus and Vietnam, prisoners were 
not informed of their forthcoming execu- 
tion, nor were their families or lawyers. 
Public judicial executions were known to 
have been carried out in North Korea, Sau- 
di Arabia and Somalia, as well as in Iran. 
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In the majority of countries where people 
were sentenced to death or executed, the 
trials did not meet international fair trial 
standards. In some, this involved the ex- 
traction of ‘confessions’ through torture or 
other duress including in China, Iran, Iraq, 
North Korea, and Saudi Arabia. 

Foreign nationals were disproportionate- 
ly affected by the use of the death penalty, 
particularly in Saudi Arabia, Malaysia, Sin- 
gapore, and Thailand. 

But even in those countries that continue 
to execute on a high level some progress 
was made in 2011. 

In the USA, the number of executions 
and new death sentences dropped dramati- 
cally from a decade ago. Illinois became 
the 1 6th state to abolish the death penalty. 
A moratorium was announced in the state 
of Oregon. And victims of violent crimes 
spoke out against the death penalty 

“Even among the small group of coun- 
tries that executed in 2011, we can see 
gradual progress. These are small steps 
but such incremental measures have been 
shown ultimately to lead to the end of the 
death penalty,” said Salil Shetty. 

“It is not going to happen overnight but 
we are determined that we will see the day 
when the death penalty is consigned to his- 
tory.” 

Amnesty International opposes the death 
penalty in all cases without exception re- 
gardless of the nature of the crime, the 
characteristics of the offender or the meth- 
od used by the state to carry out the execu- 
tion. The death penalty violates the right to 
life and is the ultimate cruel, inhuman and 
degrading punishment. 

Regional summaries 

The Americas 

The US was once again the only execu- 
tioner in the Americas. A total of 43 execu- 
tions were recorded in 13 of the 34 states 
that retain the death penalty, a drop by a 
third since 2001, and 78 new death sen- 
tences were recorded in 2011, a decrease 
by half since 2001. 

The Caribbean 

An execution-free area, with the number 
of countries imposing new death sentenc- 
es appearing to be in decline. Only three 
countries are known to have handed down 
a total of six death sentences: Guyana, 
Saint Lucia and Trinidad and Tobago. 
Asia-Pacific 

Positive signs questioning the legiti- 
macy of capital punishment were evident 
throughout the region in 2011. Not count- 
ing the thousands of executions that were 


believed to have taken place in China, at 
least 5 1 executions were reported to have 
been carried out in seven countries in the 
Asia-Pacific region. At least 833 new death 
sentences were known to have been im- 
posed in 18 countries in the region. The 
Pacific sub-region was death penalty-free 
with the exception of five death sentences 
handed down in Papua New Guinea. No 
executions were recorded in Singapore 
and, for the first time in 19 years, Japan. 
The authorities in both countries have pre- 
viously shown strong support for capital 
punishment. 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

Significant progress in 2011 - Benin ad- 
opted legislation to ratify the key UN treaty 
aimed at abolishing the death penalty. Sier- 
ra Leone declared, and Nigeria confirmed, 
official moratoriums on executions. And 
the Constitutional Review Commission in 
Ghana recommended the abolition of the 
death penalty. There were at least 22 ex- 
ecutions in three countries in sub-Saharan 
Africa: Somalia, Sudan and South Sudan. 
Only 14 of the 49 countries in the region 
are classified as retaining the death penalty. 
Middle East and North Africa 

At least 558 executions could be con- 
firmed in eight countries. At least 750 
death sentences imposed in 2011 could be 
confirmed in 15 countries. The continuing 
violence in countries such as Libya, Syria 
and Yemen made it particularly difficult to 
gather adequate information on the use of 
the death penalty in the region in 201 1. No 
information was available about judicial 
executions in Libya, and no death sentenc- 
es are known to have been imposed. Ex- 
trajudicial executions, torture and arbitrary 
detention were often resorted to instead. 

Four countries - Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen - accounted for 99 per cent of 
all recorded executions in the Middle East 
and North Africa. 

The authorities of Algeria, Jordan, Ku- 
wait, Lebanon, Morocco/Westem Sahara 
and Qatar imposed death sentences but 
continued to refrain from carrying out ex- 
ecutions. 

Europe and Central Asia 

Belarus was the only country in Europe 
and the former Soviet Union, and apart 
from the USA the only one in the Orga- 
nization for Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (OSCE), to have carried out execu- 
tions in 2011, executing two men. 

http://www. amnesty, org/en/news /death- 
penalty-20 11 -alarming-levels-executions- 
few-countries-kill-20 12-03-2 7 


CORCORAN SHU 
REJECTS CDCR 
PLAN 

[The following is the formal rejection 
of the CDCR’s new SHU and validation 
scheme by men in the Corcoran SHU. Writ- 
ten to Kendra Castaneda on March 16, 
2012, postmarked March 19.] 

By J. Heshima Denham and Zaharibu 
Dorrough, NCTT Corcoran SHU 

F or decades the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections (and Rehabili- 
tation) has, with the support of the 
U.S. government, operated a domestic tor- 
ture program in California SHUs - at Peli- 
can Bay, Corcoran and CCI state prisons 
- whereby men are consigned to indefinite 
solitary confinement, sensory deprivation 
and constant illumination with the sole 
intent of compelling these state victims to 
become state informants. 

This domestic torture program employs 
as its key feature the “validation process,” 
by which innocent “source items” - a tat- 
too, address, group exercise etc. - which 
evidence no “overt unlawful acts” in fur- 
therance of a “gang.” And the arbitrary and 
subjective determinations of a staff gang 
investigator of these “source items” is the 
entire basis for consignment to indefinite 
confinement in these sensory deprivation 
torture units. 

Following unprecedented peaceful, non- 
violent hunger strikes by tens of thousands 
of state prisoners and a global social out- 
cry, CDCR has submitted a new “Security 
Threat Group” management proposal that 
states its intent to move to a “behavior- 
based model” that focuses on prevention of 
actual gang related criminal acts. 

We have reviewed the proposal. Unfor- 
tunately, in its current form, it fails to meet 
its stated intent and instead seeks to retain 
the “arbitrary and subjective determina- 
tion” standard for gang investigative staff. 
That standard is the foundation of decades 
of abuses and the very focus is the pre- 
vention of horrible crimes as the basis of 
moving to a behavior-based model in one 
breath; yet draft regulatory definitions, lan- 
guage and polices maintain the same status 
quo of arbitrary and subjective staff deter- 
minations that are responsible for perhaps 
the largest, most well hidden domestic tor- 
ture program on earth. 

A truly behavior based “gang” interdic- 
tion model, by definition, calls for a com- 
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plete abolition of arbitrary and subjective 
determinations as a basis for consigning 
these men, fellow humans, to eternity in 
these torture units. By doing so, investi- 
gative staff will be free to focus their en- 
ergy and resources on actually prosecuting 
overt unlawful acts - i.e., actual criminal 
conduct - as opposed to punishing men for 
an address, photograph or their political 
ideas that have NO relation to the violation 
of civil or criminal law. Anything short of 
this calls into question the validity of their 
stated intent and their dedication to the 
public good. 


Editorial Comments 

The content of this issue of jRoca! is an 
expaned edition because I wanted to get all 
of the material I had from the prisoners at 
the Corcoran SHU into one isue of the pa- 
per. I tried to keep it at one stamp to mail 
but failed so I added some more pages. 

In terms of the primary content of this 
issue, reader feedback is important. How 
do the ideas presented by the NCTT (New 
Afrikan Collective Think Tank) in the 
Corcoran SHU sound to you? Write and let 
me know and I’ll publish as many of your 
responses as possible. 


Ed Mead 

P.O. Box 47439 

Seattle, WA 98146 


Yesterday I had to buy a new toner car- 
tridge for the laser printer I use to print this 
publication. It cost me $154. Out of that 
cartidge I can print about 5,000 pages. This 
issue will use up almost 2,000 of those 
pages. The postage to mail this issue will 
be $65. The labor involved in formatting, 
printing, collating, stapling, folding, label- 
ing, stamping, etc. I do myself. I’m in my 
70s and my only income is Social Security, 
which isn’t much for someone who has 
spent 35 plus years behind bars. 

Your financial help in keeping this news- 
letter going is not only essential, it is also 
the yardstick by which I measure the im- 
portance of this effort. If it’s not important 
enough to readers to materially support, 
then I would prefer to spend my “golden 
years” doing something a little more fun. 
Two or three stamps a month from each 
reader will help to keep jRoca! going. As 
is the case with all prisoner-oriented publi- 
cations, if you like them support them. 

In addition to being the publisher of this 
newsletter, I also edit Prison Focus news- 
paper and do the formatting (but not the 
editing) of the monthly PHSS News. Some 
of you may also know that I run the Prison 
Art Project, a web site that sells the arts 
and crafts of prisoners — a labor of love 


that I’ve been doing since starting the site 
back in 1999. This is why you see adver- 
tisements for Prison Art (such as the one 
below) in the publications I edit. 

The web site runs off a server that I main- 
tain in my home. That server suffered a cat- 
astrophic hardware failure awhile back and 
the site was down. It took me some time to 
build a new server, and then figure out how 
to configure the shopping cart software, 
credit card processing, and all that. Well, 
you artists in there will be pleased to learn 
that the site is finally back up and running. 

That’s it for this edition. 


Ed Mead 



Prison Art is a nonprofit 
website. It charges a 1 0 
percent fee if your art 
or craft sells. Send SASE 
for a free brochure. No 
SASE, no brochure.This 
offer void where pro- 
hibited by prison rules. 


Sell Your Art 
On the Web 

Sell prisoner- 
created art or 
crafts (except 
writings). Send 
only copies, no 
originals! 

Prison Art Project 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattel, WA 98146 

www.prisonart.org 

sales@prisonart.org 

206-271-5003 
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VOICES FROM SOLITARY 

On Solitary Confinement and Finding Humanity 


By Jean Casella and James Ridgeway 
[The following text comes from two let- 
ters written by Susan Crane on May 10 and 
12, 2011, in which Crane-who had herself 
served stints in isolation after earlier ar- 
rests-ob serves and reflects upon the lives 
of women in solitary confinement .] 

W hile at the Federal Detention 
Center (FDC) SeaTac, Sr. Anne 
[Montgomery] and I were in cell 
11 in one of the women’s units. Cells 2 - 
10 are filled with women wearing orange, 
held in solitary (Special Handling Unit as 
it is officially named). These sisters eat all 
their meals alone in their cells. They get 
out of their cell for a 15 -minute shower 
three times a week (M, W & F). They are 
offered no exercise or outside time. They 
not allowed to communicate with other 
prisoners, and we were not allowed to mo- 
tion or talk to them. There is no yelling be- 
tween cells. They can’t participate in group 
prayer, or any group activity. No one offers 
them Eucharist. 

The best we could offer was a smile as 
we walked by the line that is ten feet out 
from their doors; Sr. Anne and I would 
walk around the SeaTac women’s unit (21 
laps = 1 mile). 

Some of the women in solitary are pre- 
trial, some have been sentenced. They are 
probably here for some sort of write-up for 
an infraction of a prison rule: some have 
had a hearing with a BOP [Bureau of Pris- 
ons] officer and have been found guilty, 
and so continue to sit in the solitary cells. 
The write-ups might be, for example, for 


fighting, making a three-way call, or the re- 
sult of mental illness. 

One woman who was eating meals with 
us had just been abruptly taken off anti- 
anxiety medication. She was understand- 
ably having a hard time. The “counselor” 
came over during lunch and was excoriat- 
ing us for keeping items on the shelf and 
desk in our cells. Our friend quietly walked 
up to the “counselor” and is reported to 
have said, “Why don’t you let the women 
eat in peace?” (or something to that effect). 
She is now in orange, in solitary. 

According to Bill Quigley, one of our 
lawyers at the Disarm Now Plowshares 
trial, and the legal director for the Center 
for Constitutional Rights, medical testi- 
mony presented in the case of Syed Fahad 
Hashmi in New York “concluded that after 
60 days in solitary people’s mental state be- 
gins to break down. That means a person 
will start to experience panic, anxiety, con- 
fusion, headaches, heart palpitations, sleep 
problems, withdrawal, anger, depression, 
despair and over-sensitivity. Over time this 
can lead to severe psychiatric trauma and 
harms like psychosis, distortion of reality, 
hallucinations, mass anxiety and acute con- 
fusion. Essentially, the mind disintegrates” 
(Not Just Guantanamo: US Torturing Mus- 
lim Pre-Trial Detainee in NYC, Huffington 
Post, by Bill Quigley). 

Of course the 9 solitary cells holding 
women at FDC SeaTac are a small part of 
the entire solitary population at SeaTac, or 
in the Federal prison system, or in the US. 
The US has 5 percent of the world’s popu- 


lation and 25 percent of the world’s prison- 
ers! The US now has 25,000 prisoners in 
supermax prisons, and an additional 50-80 
thousand in restrictive segregation units 
(Hell Hole, by Atul Gawande, in the New 
Yorker). Although the argument for soli- 
tary confinement is that it prevents violence 
and rule breaking, studies have shown that 
there is no correlation between the use of 
solitary confinement and a decrease in pris- 
on violence. In June 2006 the Commission 
on Safety and Abuse in America’s Prisons 
released its study and called for ending 
long-term isolation of prisoners. The report 
concluded that “after 10 days, no benefits 
of solitary confinement were found, and the 
harms are clear.” 

Sr. Anne was recently released from 
FDC SeaTac after serving her sentence. I 
am now at the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion (FCI) Dublin. Things here are the way 
prisons are. 

Yesterday there was a group of people 
who were given a tour of the prison. I was 
on the rec. field walking on the track. I 
try to see the facility through their eyes. 
Women walking, running, talking, laugh- 
ing; all dressed in khaki; no one rowdy; no 
one crying. They see buildings, well cared 
for, floors clean and waxed, organized, no 
garbage or litter; sort of looks like a clean 
college campus. 

But there is a lot that they don’t see. 
They don’t see the pain of toothaches. They 
don’t see the pain of mothers who can’t 
raise their children, or the pain of the chil- 
dren who want their moms. They don’t see 


the pain that comes when a close relative 
or friend dies and you can’t celebrate their 
life or mourn with family. They don’t see 
the pain of women who grew up in the US 
and face deportation to a country in which 
they have never lived. They don’t see the 
day-by-day humiliations dealt out by some 
of the guards who are just doing their jobs. 
They don’t hear the stories of an unjust le- 
gal system that grinds up so many women 
and spits them out into FCI Dublin. 

I want to walk up and speak to these 
visitors, but I’m not ready to be rebuffed, 
yelled at, or see some sort of fear in their 
eyes if I come near them. 

At FCI Dublin, walking on the track on 
the recreation field (3 laps = 1 mile), I pass 
the building holding the women in solitary. 
Here, the windows have a metal shield 
around them, so we have no contact with 
them. Is this acceptable punishment in the 
United States? Does it serve any purpose? 
Are there better solutions? 

I saw that many of the guards made a 
point of talking through the doors to the 
women in the SHU, using their unique hu- 
mor, being human, showing compassion. 
And I was thankful to see that! 

But what about the structure, the actual 
rules that put women in solitary confine- 
ment? Our willingness to allow this sort of 
punishment lets us imagine that it’s OK to 
hold prisoners and torture them at Bagram 
or Guantanamo. 

Jesus once said, “Truly I tell you, what- 
ever you did for one of the least of these 
brothers and sisters of mine, you did for 
me” (Matthew 25:40). Is that not the mea- 
sure of our humanity? Is any other human 
being less than us? How is it possible that 
the US has 5 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion and 25 percent of the world’s prison- 
ers? 

Does our disregard for the humanity of 
our brothers and sisters held in solitary 
make it easier to imagine killing millions in 
nuclear war? Are not the warehoused, mar- 
ginalized, throw-away people in prisons a 
symptom of devalued life, and a symptom 
of the kind of thinking that allows us to in- 
vade other countries, and spend trillions of 
dollars on nuclear weapons and consider 
their use? 

Where in all this do we find our human- 
ity? 

Susan Crane, 87783-011, FCI Dublin, 
5701 8th St. - Camp Parks, Dublin, CA 
94568 

Article provided by Freedom Archives, 
http.V/www.freedomarchives. org 


3,500 PALESTINIAN 
CONS IN ISRAEL IN 
HUNGER STRIKE 
ON PRISONERS’ 
DAY 

T he majority of the 4,699 Palestin- 
ians currently being held in Israeli 
prisons refused their meals on Pris- 
oners’ Day, while 1,200 of them promise to 
hunger strike indefinitely to protest unfair 
conditions. 

The other 2,300 have refused to eat any 
food for the whole of Tuesday. 

Later on Tuesday Israel is to release Pal- 
estinian prisoner Khader Adnan, 33, who 
attracted worldwide media attention after 
spending 66 days on hunger strike - the 
longest in Palestinian history. 

In Palestine, practically every person 
has a relative or acquaintance who has 
spent or is spending time in Israeli prison. 
Palestinians consider them freedom fight- 
ers, whichever setup they belong to, be it 
Hamas, Islamic Jihad or any other Palestin- 
ian organization. 

Israel has 17 detention facilities across 
the country and the West Bank. According 
to Israeli data, 3,864 of the total number of 
prisoners are from the occupied West Bank, 
475 are from Gaza and 360 are Arab Israe- 
lis or from Israeli-annexed East Jerusalem. 
The Palestinian data says that 534 prison- 
ers - more than one in 10 - are serving a 
life sentence. 

The Israeli rights group B’Tselem reports 
that 203 Palestinian children and youth are 
imprisoned, 3 1 of whom are under 1 6 years 
old. 
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Israeli uses “administrative detention” 
that dates back to when the region was a 
British protectorate. It allows Israel to de- 
tain suspects indefinitely without charge, 
simply by repeating the implied maximum 
six-month periods of detention time after 
time. At the moment there are 319 persons 
under “administrative detention” in Israel. 

Last year the number of Palestinians in 
Israeli jails was considerably reduced with 
the release of 1,027 prisoners in exchange 
for captive Israeli soldier Gilad Shalit, a 
swap between Palestine’s Hamas and of- 
ficial Tel- Aviv after years of negotiations. 

All in all, since 1967, when Israel oc- 
cupied East Jerusalem as a result of the 
Six-Day War, the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip, some 700,000 Palestinians have seen 
daylight from behind the bars of Israeli 
prisons. This is equivalent to 20 per cent 
of the total population of the Palestinian 
Authority. 

April 17 [RT Network] 


URGENT 

MOBILIZATION TO 
SACRAMENTO! 

By prisonerhunger strikes olidarity 

P risoner Hunger Strike Solidarity’s 
mediation team received word yes- 
terday that the CDCR (CA Depart- 
ment of Corrections & Rehabilitation) will 
meet with the mediation team and fam- 
ily member representatives on Thursday 
at CDCR Headquarters in Sacramento to 
discuss the CDCR’s proposed regulation 
changes on SHU (Security Housing Unit) 
placement. Legislative aides from the State 
Assembly and Senate will also attend the 
meeting. 

During Thursday’s meeting, Prisoner 
Hunger Strike Solidarity’s mediation team 
and family member representatives will 
support the hunger strikers, their rejection 
of CDCR’s proposal, and their five-core 
demands (Earlier this Spring, shortly after 
the CDCR released it’s proposal, hunger 
strikers in the SHU at Pelican Bay rejected 
the CDCR’s proposal and issued a counter 
proposal). 

We need to show the CDCR & State leg- 
islators that the hunger strikers do not stand 
alone! Please come to Sacramento Thurs- 
day, April 26th, for an urgent rally outside 
CDCR Headquarters before the meeting. 
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PRIVATE PRISON 
CORPORATIONS 
ARE SLAVE 
TRADERS 

“The Corrections Corporation of 
America believes the economic crisis 
has created an historic opportunity to 
become the landlord, as well as the 
manager, of a big chunk of the Ameri- 
can prison gulag.” 

T he nation’s largest private prison 
company, the Corrections Corpo- 
ration of America, is on a buying 
spree. With a war chest of $250 million, 
the corporation, which is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange [5], this month sent 
letters to 48 states, offering to buy their 
prisons [6] outright. To ensure their prof- 
itability, the corporation insists that it be 
guaranteed that the prisons be kept at least 
90 percent full. Plus, the corporate jailers 
demand a 20-year management contract, 
on top of the profits they expect to extract 
by spending less money per prisoner. 

For the last two years, the number of 
inmates held in state prisons has declined 
slightly, largely because the states are short 
on money. Crime, of course, has declined 
dramatically in the last 20 years, but that 
has never dampened the states’ appetites 
for warehousing ever more Black and 
brown bodies, and the federal prison sys- 
tem is still growing. However, the Correc- 
tions Corporation of America believes the 
economic crisis has created an historic op- 
portunity to become the landlord, as well as 
the manager, of a big chunk of the Ameri- 
can prison gulag. 

The attempted prison grab is also de- 
fensive in nature. If private companies 
can gain both ownership and management 
of enough prisons, they can set the prices 
without open-bid competition for prison 
services, creating a guaranteed cost-plus 
monopoly like that which exists between 
the Pentagon and the military-industrial 
complex. 

“If private companies are allowed to own 
the deeds to prisons, they are a big step 
closer to owning the people inside them.” 

But, for a better analogy, we must go 
back to the American slave system, a thor- 
oughly capitalist enterprise that reduced 
human beings to units of labor and sale. 
The Corrections Corporation of America’s 
filings with the U.S. Securities and Ex- 


change Commission read very much like 
the documents of a slave-trader. Investors 
are warned that profits would go down if 
the demand for prisoners declines. That is, 
if the world’s largest police state shrinks, 
so does the corporate bottom line. Dangers 
to profitability include “relaxation of en- 
forcement efforts, leniency in conviction or 
parole standards and sentencing practices 
or through the decriminalization of certain 
activities that are currently proscribed by 
our criminal laws.” The corporation spells 
it out: “any changes with respect to drugs 
and controlled substances or illegal immi- 
gration could affect the number of persons 
arrested, convicted, and sentenced, thereby 
potentially reducing demand for correc- 
tional facilities to house them.” At the Cor- 
rections Corporation of America, human 
freedom is a dirty word. 

But, there is something even more hor- 
rifying than the moral turpitude of the 
prison capitalists. If private companies are 
allowed to own the deeds to prisons, they 
are a big step closer to owning the people 
inside them. Many of the same politicians 
that created the system of mass Black in- 
carceration over the past 40 years, would 
gladly hand over to private parties all re- 
sponsibility for the human rights of in- 
mates. The question of inmates’ rights 
is hardly raised in the debate over prison 
privatization. This is a dialogue steeped in 
slavery and racial oppression. Just as the 
old slave markets were abolished, so must 
the Black American Gulag be dismantled - 
with no compensation to those who traffic 
in human beings. 

Black Agenda Radio , Glen Ford 

Links: 

[ 1 ] http://blackagendareport.com/category/ 
other/ba-radio-commentary 

[2] http://blackagendareport.com/category/ 
us-politics/mass-incarceration 

[3] http://blackagendareport.com/category/ 
us-politics/privatization 

[4] http://blackagendareport.com/sites/ 
www.blackagendareport . com/files/ 
blackmen _j ailed-02 .jpg 

[5] http://ir.correctionscorp.com/phoenix. 
zhtml?c=l 17983&amp;p=irol-faq 

[6] http://www.huffingtonpost. 
com/20 1 2/02/ 1 4/private-prisons-buying- 
state-prisonsnl 272 143 .html 

[7] mailto:Glen.Ford@ 
BlackAgendaReport.com 

[8] http ://www. addtoany.com/share_sa 
ve?linkurl=http%3A%2F%2Fblackage 
ndareport . com%2F content%2F private- 


prison-corporations-are-slave- 
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TIDBITS 

Posts From the HS Support 
Mailing List 

H undreds of men in the ASU at 
Calipatria State Prison participated 
last year in the Pelican Bay State 
Prison hunger strike that reached statewide 
in July 2011 and another in September 
2011. The men at Calipatria State Prison 
ASU who starved themselves were in unity 
with Pelican Bay State Prison 5 demands 
but these men at Calipatria added their 
own demand which was to have an appli- 
ance to stimulate their minds (either a T.V. 
or radio) if they had to be forced to stay 
in segregation. With the help from articles 
that were published to expose the illegal 
extended years these men are serving in 
this “temporary” segregation unit, loved 
ones pushing CDCR to have these men’s 
demand met for an appliance, the men at 
Calipatria State Prison ASU expressing to 
the public of the extreme inhumane condi- 
tions they were facing, and after Warden 
Leland McEwen at Calipatria State Prison 
was removed; Sacramento approved T.V.’s 
for all men in Calipatria State Prison ASU. 

On 4-19-2012, at the expense of CDCR, 
T.V.’s were distributed/installed around to 
all the men in the Administrative Segrega- 
tion Unit. 

Now while in segregation the men won’t 
have to just stare at a damn wall all day, 
the men are just waiting on the headphone 
extensions. Next step is getting them out 
of that hellhole of segregation. The men at 
Calipatria ASU wanted me to share with 
everyone who helped support them, were 
their voices and pushed to help them say 
“THANK YOU!!!”. 

(Note: some of these men have been 
in ‘temporary’ segregation at Calipatria 
ASU from 1 year all the way up to 7 years 
straight). 


I hope a few families talk about how 
men statewide at the moment in segrega- 
tion units throughout CA prisons are get- 
ting themselves ‘mentally prepared’ to die 
in just around 2 months if they start another 
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LETTERS 

Linking Struggles 

J ust got done going through the March 
issue of PHHS News , \Rock! , and the 
spring 2012 issue of Prison Focus , and 
wanted to say Thank you, Ed. Thank you 
for being there. Thank you for your time 
and energy, not to mention the resources 
you put into all of this. I just wanted to let 
you know that it is appreciated by many. 

Many prisoners just don’t get it and think 
that this is your job and that you do all this 
for us or else that you’re gaming us some- 
how and making money off us — now that’s 
just silly! 

Sure, a lot of people just don’t like you 
for one reason or another, but isn’t that 
true about anyone who kicks up the dust? 
I’m just glad to see that regardless of all 
the negativity you’re still there! Now that’s 
gumption. 

There is an article by Chad in the Prison 
Focus that reads, “As a side effect of capi- 
talist economics they all understood Lenin’s 
statement that ‘politics are concentrated 
economics’ and they used this knowledge, 
hitching their struggles to other political 
struggles and international movements and 
gaining support from various international 
entities, such as Amnesty International, etc. 
The I.R.A. succeeded in abolishing solitary 
confinement, and in other cases they were 
successful in achieving ‘association’, that 
is group housing up to fifteen prisoners.” 

I was wondering if you could enlighten 
me a little bit about this “hitching” our 
struggle to other political struggles or inter- 
national movements. How would that work 
in that present context? 

jRock! looks fine to me, you’re doing a 
great job! Is there a website it can be down- 
loaded from? 

Name Withheld 

[Ed’s Response: Rock is not written for 
outside people so I did not have it posted 
on any website. However I have just now 
posted copies of it on the Prison Art web- 
site (www.prisonart.org). As for linking or 
hitching the prisoner rights struggle with 
others, it’s a simple matter of prisoners 
using their collective voice in support of 
some movement, or rendering some form 
of material support to that movement. This 
could be anything from the pro-war move- 
ment to the anti-war movement, etc. It’s 
a thing where you support them and they 


support you. You are allies in a common 
cause, in this case the struggle for justice. 

When I was in my mid-teens growing 
up in Fairbanks, Alaska, a friend of my 
mother’s sold business cards. I asked her to 
make a set for me that read “Anything for 
money.” She refused. My point is that I too 
was so inculcated with bourgeois ideology 
that I believed anything worth doing was 
worth doing for money. In the late 1960s 
when radicals started coming into the 
McNeil Island federal penitentiary where 
I was doing time, I could not understand 
why they would risk their lives or freedom 
for a cause that made them no profit. Yet 
before long I became one of them; I be- 
came a prisoner activist. 

To hear that some folks on the inside 
think I am in some way scamming every- 
one to make a profit causes me to laugh. 
Nobody at California Prison Focus gets 
paid a dime, we are all volunteers. Rock 
cost me money to produce and mail. And 
my work for the PHSS News is also a vol- 
unteer gig. The same is true for Prison Art, 
whose only value has been my ability to 
deduct the losses it incurs on my taxes. 

I can understand people not liking me. 
I’m a nigger lovin’ commie fag. What’s 
to like? This isn’t a popularity contest. At 
Walla Walla prisoners gave me the nick 
name “Straight Ahead Ed” (and some oth- 
ers less flattering). Fact is, I am single- 
mindedly fighting to advance the cause of 
prisoners. Like me or not, respect the fact 
that I’m trying, the best way I know how.] 

NCTT Cup Holds no Water 

J ust received your latest newsletter the 
Roca , Gracias! Here we all sincerely 
appreciate all of the great work you are 
doing to get our voices heard, and to bring 
us messages of information we might not 
get the opportunity to otherwise hear due 
to our housing. So all of us hunger strikers 
thank you for that. 

Speaking on the latest newsletter it was 
interesting: First no voice should be ig- 
nored, especially if he was a full participant 
in both hunger strikes, but common knowl- 
edge it has been solely demonstrated that 
one voice coming from the shorty corridor 
has communicated on behalf of all SHU 
inmates concerning the challenge of condi- 
tions we in the SHU/Ad-Seg face. 

I have been in the SHU since 1 990, and 
it and it has been without chaos in the 
message conveyed out of the short cor- 
ridor to the five core demands. I find that 


it might be naive on some level 
to speak outside that one voice, 
those who misinterpret the av- 
enues that have been opened 
due to making new demands, 
historically that not valuable 
to the process. It just muddies 
the waters. Pelican Bay SHU 
inmates are of one voice that 
comes from the short corridor, 
not some new group that brings 
distractions from the five core de- 
mands. This Corcoran NCTT/New Afrikan/ 
Occupy Wall Street new 10 demands is not 
speaking in the voice of the majority recog- 
nize or believe in. Until the short corridor 
embraces that message and conveys that to 
us, it holds no water in my cup. 

Name Withheld 

[Ed’s Response: The NCTT was mak- 
ing a suggestion to the Occupy Movement 
and to the community on the outside. They 
were not trying to supplant the five core de- 
mands. We are all in total agreement that 
first, above all else, are the five core de- 
mands. They will be met. But some of us, 
including myself, believe that implement- 
ing those five demands is but the first step 
on a very long journey. 

I am an officer of California Prison Fo- 
cus, and our Mission Statement is to shut 
down the SHU, not to make it more com- 
fortable or the policies more rational. Ac- 
cordingly, in my mind, while the five core 
demands are first and foremost, they are 
not the end of the road — at the very least 
we must shut down the SHU. 

If prisoners have differing opinions these 
pages are open to all as a forum to express 
those thoughts. This newsletter is intended 
as a space for differing viewpoints. But to 
tell you the truth, I can’t imagine anyone 
believing that the five core demands are the 
end of it — that after they are met that ev- 
erything in California’s prison system will 
be just dandy. 

The five core demands are the priority 
and ahead of everything else, but please 
allow folks to look a bit further into the 
future as well. A non-violent movement 
needs to be built in order to get prisoners 
the vote and to eliminate the provision of 
the Thirteenth Amendment that authorizes 
slavery for prisoners. Until those things are 
accomplished there will be no significant 
change in this nation’s prison dynamic. 

If anyone has a different opinion these 
pages are open to you.] 
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More On NCTT 

Does the NCTT have any practical solu- 
tion to do away with the social stratification 
within the prisoner class and divisional seg- 
ments (i.e., general population, segregation 
SHU/ASU status, sensitive needs yard) of 
the California prison population? Because 
at this point that’s critically important for 
the development of prisoners’ political 
consciousness. I agree with the article “The 
Road Ahead” [Rock vol. 1, No. 1], that 
pointed out that dialectical and historical 
materialism is our (prison class) basis to 
draw from for building a resilient class for 
struggle. Anything beyond this point could 
only be a superfluous grandiose presenta- 
tion for the development of a non-existent 
movement. 

So can we build from this point? Do the 
NCTT have any practical programs avail- 
able to unite the prisoner class on a national 
level? Because this battle has only begun 
and the political consciousness of prison- 
ers is shouting one core demand: “UNITE 
ALL PRISONERS!” Hello, NCTT! I’m 
still hopeful but are you paying attention? 
Look at the mock polling system, the in- 
terest in the prisoner hunger strike outside 
has dramatically declined, so let’s not lose 
the attention of the prisoner class too. Ac- 
cordingly, can we lessen the rhetoric on the 
multi-demand presentations and more on 
the prisoner class unification? 

Nevertheless, overall the NCTT article’s 
ten core demands etc. was probably well- 
received by its intended audience when it 
was published in the SF Bay View news- 
paper. But for the prisoner class, which I 
assume are the readers of the Rock , it fell 
on death [deaf?] ears! 

Finally, NCTT, I am looking for your 
wisdom and guidance to propose some- 
thing on the overcoming the challenges 
in achieving prisoner class unification. 
Thanks for your consideration. 

UR-2 

[Ed’s Response: The above letter writer 
is correct on all counts. The NCTT piece 
was written to the outside community and, 
as such, was not suitable for the purpose 
this newsletter is intended to serve. It was 
my thinking that the NCTT’s submission of 
demands to the Occupy Movement would 
also work to raise prisoner consciousness 
around these community issues. From the 
number of letters I’ve received from pris- 
oners that was evidently not the case. 

Readers should feel free to jerk my chain 
whenever they feel I drift off course.] 


Demand For Change 

M ost of us should not even be in 
these sh-t holes! The only reason 
for it is money & politics of spe- 
cial interests (the poor aren’t considered a 
special interest! Their considered expend- 
able interests!) Also, there are other evil 
motives involved - I believe this nation 
incarcerates so many people for purposes 
of psychological control of the masses too 
and in the article in reference to the U.N. 
Petition press conference subject. The ar- 
ticle from Moscow said many other na- 
tions have been discussing the fact that the 
U.S.A. is becoming more and more of a 
police state... it’s obvious, we’re close to 
becoming a fascist govt! ! But, it might be 
stopped because more and more people are 
waking up (becoming more conscious !) 

I really believe the time is ripe to force 
change to California’s sentencing laws and 
also paroles of lifers - it can be done with 
peaceful protest type activity ! But it will 
require a very big - committed effort. It 
needs to be propagated real big - exposing 
the fraud, corruption, waste of billions, and 
all of it tied into the sentencing laws and 
failure to parole enough lifers, who are way 
beyond our minimum terms! 

And, it will require very solid, commit- 
ted, direct action - words are powerful 
but they must be accompanied by “direct 
action” in a coordinated - correlative ef- 
fort, in order to be effective! That’s been 
the problem with a lot of struggles in this 
country; during the past (25-30) years, 
there’s been a lot of words - a lot of rhetori- 
cal dialogue about fighting the good fight 
for change, with little to no direct action . I 
believe you have to show by your actions, 
that the cause is serious and worthy of put- 
ting lives on the line of necessary to draw 
attention and force the changes sought! As 
the old saying goes “Power to the People”. 
Its time, people have power when they 
come together collectively to make a hard 
core stand for a cause! 

There 1000s of prisoners in California 
Prison System who are not serving valid 
sentences - sentencing laws based on spe- 
cial interest politics are not valid... they 
are political that equates to 1000s of po- 
litical prisoners rotting in these dungeons 
while our families and loved ones suffer 
too. Family and loved ones need to rally 
together for the common cause and make a 
solid, hard core stand to demand changes. 
“Rights” are not given; they are taken by 
the people! In other countries around the 
world - South America and Africa come to 


mind - family and loved ones have rallied 
and stood together in public places - gone 
on hunger strikes outside the capitol build- 
ings and refused to move, until the changes 
were made! This has been successful . 

People out there need to think about these 
types of direct actions because the time for 
it is NOW! A STAND AND DEMAND 
FOR CHANGES HAS TO BE MADE!” 

By Todd Ashker, 4-4-2012, written to 
and transcribed by Kendra Castaneda 

On Contradictions 

How you manage is beyond us, but your 
spirit is beautiful. You got down pretty 
heavy with the Mao thing on contradictions 
in your editorial. To the point, insightful, 
and necessary. Especially in these times. 

Kody Scott, Pelican Bay 

I’m an alleged “validated” associate in 
Calipatria A.S.U. for almost three years 
now. I hope people start contributing 
more because you provide some good 
materials. I mean shit, you could be 
spending your golden years chillin’. Keep 
sending materials my way. Enclosed are 
six stamps. 

Name Withheld 


Editorial Comments 

T he Rock mailing list is currently at 
125 people, nearly all SHU/ASU 
convicts. So far (after three issues) 
I’ve received a total of 130 stamps, all 
but 25 of them in the last ten days. That’s 
enough to mail out this issue, but not 
enough to pay for printer toner and paper. 

If this newsletter is to also survive for 
the long haul it can only do so with your 
material support. If you have not yet sent 
a donation of stamps, then do so now. For 
those few of you who have money to spare, 
contributions of cash are graciously accept- 
ed (so far zero dollars have been received). 

Some of the 130 stamps received came 
two stamps at a time. Two stamps will get 
you only one issue — one stamp to produce 
it and another to mail it. 24 stamps will get 
you a year. Send more if you can, in order 
to help those who are totally broke. 

This issue of Rock, as well as the next 
one, will go out to everyone on the current 
mailing list. After that only those who have 
contributed something will get the paper. If 
at that point the list is too small I’ll stop do- 
ing this one. If Rock ends, any extra stamps 
donated will be used to further the struggle 
of prisoners for meaningful justice. 
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CONTRABAND 

WATCH 

PROLIFERATES 

Posted on April 16, 2012 

C ontraband watch, also known as 
“potty watch,” something prisons 
throughout California have used 
for years to humiliate and torture prison- 
ers, is becoming more common. In a recent 
interview, a prisoner in the Pelican Bay 
SHU told a legal representative that there 
were 15 watches happening at that time. 
“Potty watch” is the practice of forcing 
prisoners to wear a diaper and shackling 
them so that they cannot use their hands. 
In some cases, PVC pipes are placed over 
the person’s hands. The supposed purpose 
for doing this is so that the guards can find 
any illegal substances or items prisoners 
are not supposed to have that they have at- 
tempted to take into the prison by ingest- 
ing or otherwise inserting in to their body. 
The reality is that “potty watch” is used 
for punishment and retaliation. The result 
is days of both physical pain and psycho- 
logical torture. Prisoners who have been 
subjected to the “potty watch” report that 
not being able to move freely is painful and 
that guards don’t always change diapers. 
In one case, a prisoner emerged from a 6 
day” potty watch” to find that the skin on 
his thighs and buttocks had been burned 
from the ammonia in his urine. Prisoners 
are reporting that these contraband watches 
are usually lasting 3-6 days and that they 
are commonly used after transfers or visits, 
they are becoming increasingly arbitrary 
and common. 

http://www.centralvalleybusinesstimes. 

com/stories/00 1/?ID=2 084 9 



CDCR TO LIMIT 
CELL PHONES IN 
PRISONS 

T he California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation says it 
has awarded what t likes to call a 
“groundbreaking and momentous” contract 
to Global Tel*Link that is designed to elim- 
inate contraband cell phone use by inmates. 

Under the contract, GTL will also pro- 
vide the Inmate/Ward Telephone System 
(IWTS) for inmates to make domestic 
and international calls from an authorized 
phone network. 

“Inmates have used cell phones to com- 
mit more crimes, organize assaults on staff, 
and terrorize victims,” says CDCR Secre- 
tary Matthew Cate. “This groundbreaking 
and momentous technology will enable 
CDCR to crack down on the potentially 
dangerous communications by inmates.” 

Managed access technology uses a se- 
cure cellular umbrella over a specified area 
blocking unauthorized cellular communi- 
cation transmissions, such as e-mails, texts, 
phone calls, or Internet access. 

Implementation of the system will come 
at no cost to taxpayers, the state claims. 
GTL is responsible for all implementation 
costs, including new installation of equip- 
ment and services, as well as the costs of 
operating this technology at CDCR institu- 
tions. GTL, in return, receives the revenue 
generated from the ITWS services. 

CDCR anticipates the system to be op- 
erational at its first institution by the end 
of the year with other institutions to follow. 
http.V/www.centralvalleybusinesstimes. 

com/stories/00 1/?ID=20849 


“OUTER LIMITS 
OF SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT” 
EVENT 

T his public forum, entitled “The Out- 
er Limits of Solitary Confinement,” 
held at UC Hastings College of the 
Law, in San Francisco on April 6, 2012 was 
organized by the International Coalition to 
Free the Angola 3, and co-hosted by the 
Hastings chapter of the National Lawyers 
Guild and the Hastings Race and Poverty 
Law Journal. 

The event marked 40 years of solitary 


confinement for Herman Wallace and Al- 
bert Woodfox of the Angola 3, by explor- 
ing the expansion and overuse of solitary 
confinement, mobilizing support for the 
Amnesty International Petition to remove 
Wallace and Woodfox from solitary con- 
finement (being hand delivered to LA 
Governor Bobby Jindal on Tuesday, April 
17) and support for the California Hunger 
Strikers. 

Featuring the following speakers: 

• Robert King, of the Angola 3, released 
in 2001 after 29 years of solitary con- 
finement. 

• Hans Bennett, Independent journalist 
and co-founder of Journalists for Mumia 

• Terry Kupers, Institute Professor at The 
Wright Institute in Berkeley, California 

• Manuel La Fontaine, Northern Califor- 
nia Regional Organizer for All of Us or 
None 

• Aaron Mirmalek, Leonard Peltier De- 
fense Offense Committee Oakland 

• Kiilu Nyasha, Independent journalist 
and former member of the Black Pan- 
ther Party 

• Tahtanerriah Sessoms-Howell, Youth 
Organizer for All of Us Or None 

• Luis “Bato” Talamantez, California Pris- 
on Focus and one of the San Quentin 6 

• Azadeh Zohrabi, Co-Editor-in-Chief 
of the Hastings Race and Poverty Law 
Journal 

• Stuart Hanlon, lawyer for Geronimo 
Pratt. 

• David Newton, Editor in Chief of the 
Hastings Constitutional Law Quarterly 

• Kelly Turner, author and former three- 
strike prisoner. 

• Anita Wills, member of Occupy 4 Pris- 
oners and mother of Kerry Baxter Sr., a 
three- strike prisoner. 
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RESPONSE TO 
CDCR FROM CA 
FAMILIES TO 
END SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT 

Posted on April 13, 2012 

W e live in a state whose citizens 
are more morally outraged 
about the confinement of chick- 
ens and dogs than of human beings. We 
are the loved ones of men and women who 
have been incarcerated indefinitely — some 
for decades — in California’s “supermax” 
segregated and administrative housing 
units. Solitary confinement, even for short 
periods, has been known for centuries to 
cause irreparable physical and psychologi- 
cal damage: torture. Yet California contin- 
ues to condone this practice in violation of 
both Constitutional and international law 
against the use of this and other inhuman 
and degrading treatment. 

In March of 2012 the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) came out with its long-awaited 
proposal to overhaul its use of prolonged 
solitary confinement to manage gangs and 
violent prisoners. Families, lawyers, pris- 
oners and activists had hoped that after two 
peaceful hunger strikes in 2011 engaging 
12,000 prisoners protesting CDCR’s ille- 
gal practices, the Department would follow 
several other states that have successfully 
and significantly reduced their use of soli- 
tary confinement and instituted effective 
rehabilitation and re-entry programs — and 
at great savings to overstressed state bud- 
gets. 

Sadly, that was not the case. By definition 
“torture” is the intentional infliction of se- 
vere mental or physical pain or suffering by 
or with the consent of state authorities for 
a specific purpose. With CDCR, this pur- 
pose is to extract information about gang 
activities, real or fabricated. There is noth- 
ing in these new proposals that leads any of 
us to believe that a sincere reform of CD- 
CR’s extremist policies is at hand; in fact, 
the language is more obscure, the policies 
more layered, and the prisoners’ demands 
for decency and rehabilitation virtually ig- 
nored. Amnesty International and the Na- 
tional Religious Campaign Against Torture 
among others issued immediate statements 
repudiating this document as not going far 
enough to address the inhumane conditions 


that have persisted in California prisons 
for decades. If anything, much of the new 
document appears even more Draconian. 
We are very concerned for our loved ones 
inside this prison within the prison. 

Prisons are by nature closed systems, yet 
they are funded by taxpayers and are pub- 
lic institutions whose function is to oversee 
the deprivation of liberty, an extreme use 
of power against an individual. Our loved 
ones are human beings first and prisoners 
second. Too many have endured retaliation, 
arbitrary interpretations of CDCR’s regula- 
tions code, poor food, medical negligence, 
and an inability to program out of solitary 
unless they self-incriminate, snitch, or die. 
This is not to ignore crime and punishment, 
but we believe the public interest in law 
and order can best be served through stan- 
dards of morality and human decency. 

There is nothing in these 
new proposals that leads 
any of us to believe that a 
sincere reform of CDCR’s 
extremist policies is at 
hand.... 

All California communities are stake- 
holders in what happens in our prisons 
because many of these inmates will even- 
tually return to society. Even if our state’s 
citizens may not generally be sympathetic 
to prisoners, we must hold our public insti- 
tutions to high ethical standards, including 
assuring that both prisons and communities 
are safe. 

California’s version of supermax is ex- 
treme on every level, involving more pris- 
oners for more of their sentences under 
worse conditions. Many states are revisit- 
ing their use of solitary confinement, but 
given California’s documented tendency to 
create torturous conditions under the justi- 
fication of security, large-scale use of soli- 
tary confinement in this state should end. 

Substantial, meaningful and ethical revi- 
sion of the CDCR proposals will be a large 
step toward addressing the barbaric and in- 
humane treatment to which SHU prisoners 
are currently subjected, with no threat to 
public safety. We believe Californians have 
a considerable stake in this humanitarian 
reform and we ask your participation in our 
efforts to raise awareness and end torture in 
California prisons. 

California Families to Abolish Solitary 
Confinement - CFASC 8108 E Santa Ana 
Canyon Rd. #100, 213 Anaheim, CA92808 
Contact us at 714.290.9077 


CORCORAN 
COPS RETALIATE 
AGAINST HUNGER 
STRIKERS IN AD 
SEG UNIT (ASU) 1 

W hen we, the prisoners housed in 
the Administrative Segregation 
Unit (ASU) of CSP-Corcoran, 
initiated a hunger strike to protest against 
the inhumane conditions and constitutional 
violations we faced in the ASU 1 , the prison 
officials responded with retaliation and in- 
difference. Their intent was clear: to set an 
example of what would occur if these pro- 
tests that had been rocking the California 
Department of Corrections (CDC) this past 
year continued. Their statement was not 
only meant for the protestors in this ASU 1 , 
but for the entire class of oppressed prison- 
ers in the CDC. 

The hunger strike in this ASU 1 initially 
began on Dec. 28, 2011. It was a collective 
effort with various races and subgroups 
standing in solidarity for a common inter- 
est. A petition was prepared with the issues 
we wanted to address, and it was submit- 
ted to the Corcoran prison officials and also 
sent out to prisoner rights groups in an at- 
tempt to gather support and attention. 

A few hours after the protest began, 
Warden Gipson sent her staff to move the 
prisoners who were allegedly, and falsely, 
identified as “strike leaders” to a different 
ASU. I was included in that category be- 
cause my signature was on the petition that 
was submitted to prison officials. When we 
initially refused to move, the correctional 
staff came to our cells wearing full riot 
gear, to cell-extract and move us by force. 
Since we were engaging in a peaceful pro- 
test, we agreed to move and were placed 
in the other ASU, which turned out to be 
3A-03 E.O.R, an Ad Seg unit that houses 
severely mentally ill inmates. 

While isolated in that psychiatric ward, 
we continued to refuse food until we re- 
ceived word that the hunger strike ended in 
the ASU 1 . 1 later found out that the Warden 
and Captain had me with the spokesmen of 
the ASU 1 protestors and promised to grant 
the majority of our demands, but requested 
three weeks to implement the changes and 
to have the agreements in writing. The pro- 
testors agreed to give the prison officials 
the benefit of the doubt, and for that reason 
the hunger strike was put on hold. 
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I continued to file complaints and 602s 
during this period asserting that my place- 
ment in a unit along with severely mentally 
ill inmates violated my Eighth Amend- 
ment rights because I was not mentally ill, 
and that my placement in this psychiatric 
ward was the result of illegal retaliation by 
prison officials against me for exercising 
my First Amendment right to peaceably as- 
semble and protest. These grievances went 
ignored. In addition to my isolation in the 
psychiatric ward, I received a 1 1 5 for “incit- 
ing/leading a mass disturbance” (12 month 
SHU term), and was later found guilty al- 
though they had no evidence to support that 
charge besides my signature on a petition. 
The other protestors who were also falsely 
identified as “Strike Leaders” were issued 
the same 115 for “inciting/leading a mass 
disturbance.” 

On January 18, 2012, Warden Gipson 
ordered her staff to move me, as well as 
other isolated protestors, back to the ASU 1 , 
believing that the hunger strike was over. 
Before we were moved back, she sent an 
email to C/O Lt. Cruz, a correctional offi- 
cer in 3A-03, and asked him to read it to 
us. It contained a warning that she would 
not tolerate any more disturbances in the 
ASU 1 , and a threat that any such behavior 
would carry more severe reprisals. 

After 3 weeks had passed since the hun- 
ger strike was put on hold, it was clear that 
the prison officials had no intent to honor 
their word and keep their promises. The 
hunger strike resumed on January 27, 2012. 

The ASU 1 Lieutenant, after hearing that 
we resumed the protest, came to a few 
protestors and stated the following, “We 
are tired of you guys, all you guys, doing 
hunger strikes and asking for all this shit. 
I am not only speaking for myself, but 
for my superiors as well. There are cor- 
rectional officers and staff getting laid off 
because the state doesn’t have money, and 
you guys in here are asking for more shit? 
You know what? We don’t care if you guys 
starve yourselves to death. You guys aren’t 
getting shit. The only thing you’ll get are 
incident packets.” 

Two days later, on Jan. 29, 2012, War- 
den Gipson sent her staff again to round 
up the alleged “Strike Leaders” and place 
them in isolation. This time, the spokesmen 
who had previously come out to speak and 
negotiate with the prison officials regard- 
ing our demands were also included in that 
category. We were all moved once again to 
3A-03 psychiatric ward, although we were 
not mentally ill. Furthermore, our visits 


were suspended by Classification Commit- 
tee for the duration of our “involvement 
in the hunger strike,” and we were issued 
another 115 for “inciting/ leading a mass 
disturbance.” 

The retaliation did not stop there. All 
the participants of the hunger strike were 
issued 115s for “participation in a mass 
disturbance,” and the most important of all, 
the correctional staff and prison officials 
were deliberately indifferent to the medical 
needs of the starved protestors in the ASU 1 . 
When some of the protestors started losing 
consciousness, experiencing serious pain 
and requesting emergency medical atten- 
tion, the correctional staff was deliberately 
slow in responding, and in many instances 
they just simply ignored them. This con- 
duct and this mindset of prison officials, 
setting an example of action deliberately 
indifferent to the medical needs of the pro- 
testors, directly contributed to the death of 
one of our own. His brave sacrifice and un- 
failing personal commitment will never be 
forgotten, nor will it have been for naught. 

This is where they stand. The oppres- 
sors who take away our freedom and lib- 
erty, continue to fight tooth and nail to 
deprive us of even our basic human rights. 
They employ brutal means of retaliation 
and suppression in an attempt to keep us 
from exposing the harsh truths of every- 
day life inside these prison walls. Although 
the ASU1 hunger strike may have ended, 
I will continue to have the spirit of resis- 
tance. The outcome will not be decided by 
a single battle but many, and I will do my 
part, in hopes that my small contribution 
may make a difference. 

In Solidarity, 

Pyung Hwa Ryoo F88924 
3A-03-213 
Corcoran CA 93212 



OCCUPY4 

PRISONERS 

PRESENTS 

[Ed. Note: By the time you read this the 
event will be over But I thought it would be 
a good idea to let you know it happened.'] 

n Solidarity with the Occupy the Jus- 
tice Department protest in Washington, 
DC 

End Mass Incarceration! Tuesday, April 
24th. 

4PM - RALLY at 14th and Broadway, 
Oakland 

Occupy4Prisoners and supporters will 
rally at Oscar Grant Plaza, where aware- 
ness and understanding regarding the bru- 
tality and corruption within the United 
States INjustice system will begin to rise 
up. We will be doing educational outreach 
about the prison system with music, speak- 
ers, a “Truth Mob” and amplifying the 
voices of people inside of prisons. 

5PM - MARCH to Federal Building 
and Obama Headquarters 

We will take to the streets to march as 
an expression of our solidarity with the 2.5 
million people incarcerated in the country. 
The United States has the highest incarcera- 
tion rate of any country, with 743 people in 
prison per 100,000 of national population. 
Occupy4Prisoners brings to the attention 
of the greater Occupy Movement how we 
cannot forget the bottom 1% of the 99% in 
our greater struggle for justice and equality. 

The march will continue past the Federal 
Building (13th and Clay) where representa- 
tives from the Labor Action Committee to 
Free Mumia and the Mobilization to Free 
Mumia Abu- Jamal will speak. Folks from 
the Bradley Manning Support Network will 
share information about Bradley’s plight 
when we reach the Obama Headquarters 
(17th and Telegraph.) Then we will march 
to... 

6PM - THE INJUSTICE SYSTEM ON 
TRIAL - 19th and Telegraph 

Once we arrive at the 19th and Telegraph 
Plaza, we will be putting the Injustice Sys- 
tem on trial. Powerful local activists will 
preside over a trial that is actually about the 
truth. 

The prosecutor will be Anita Wills, (Os- 
car Grant Committee and Occupy4Prison- 
ers), the defense attorney will be Deborah 
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Small, (Break the Chains), and the judge 
will be Jerry Elster (All of Us or None). 
The system will be played by Dan Siegel 
(National Lawyers Guild). 

The jury will be YOU! 

These witnesses will be bringing evi- 
dence against the system regarding the fol- 
lowing charges: 

1 . Targeting youth of color 

• Chris M, Occupy Oakland Tactical Ac- 
tion Committee 

• Sagnitche Salazar, Youth Together and 
Xicana Moratorium Coalition 

2. Allowing murder and assault by police 
to go unpunished 

• Denika Chatman, Kenneth Harding Jr. 
Foundation 

• Carey Downs & Dionne Smith Downs, 
A Mother’s Cry for Justice 

3. Enforcing racism at every level 

• Jabari Shaw, Rapper, Laney College 
Black Student Union 

• Manuel La Fontaine, All of Us or None 
and Prisoner Hunger Strike Solidarity 

4. Holding political prisoners hostage 

• Kiilu Nyasha, Independent journalist 
and former Black Panther 

• Aaron Mirmalek, Leonard Peltier De- 
fense Offense Committee Oakland 

5. Torturing people inside the prisons 

• Sharena Curley, Oscar Grant Committee 

• Luis “Bato” Talamantez, California Pris- 
on Focus and one of the San Quentin Six 

6. Conspiring to commit mass incarcera- 
tion 

• Linda Evans, All of Us or None and for- 
mer political prisoner 

• Ghetto Prophet, Onyx Organizing Com- 
mittee and spoken word artist 

More information: 

www. occupy 4pr is oners, org 
www. occupythejusticedepartment. com 
occupy 4pris oners @gmail. com 


OCCUPY4PRISONERS 

OCCUPY THE INJUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


END MASS INCARCERATION 



4PM - Rally, Truth Mob and Education/Outreach at 14 tn and Broadway 


5PM - March to Federal Building and Obama Headquarters for Mumia 
Abu-Jamal and Bradley Manning Speakouts 
Then on to: 

6PM - Put the INiustice System on Trial at 19 th and Telegraph! 

Charges include: Mass Incarceration, Police Brutality and 
Murder, and Torture of People in Prison. 

Hear testimonies and see evidence which support these 
charges. Witnesses include formally incarcerated people, All of 
Us or None, Stop the Injunctions Coalition, Occupy Oakland, 
former Black Panthers, people who have lost loved ones to 
police murder, and more. 

This action is in solidarity with the Occupy the Justice Department 
happening in Washington DC on April 24 th , Mumia Abu-Jamal’s birthday. 
occupy4prisoners. org/occupythejusticedepartment. com 
occupy4prisoners@gmail. com 


Tidbits Continued from page 3 

hunger strike, i have gotten quite a few 
letters from the main men at Pelican Bay 
short corridor and all throughout CA how 
they are currently getting mentally prepar- 
ing themselves at the moment to go to the 
‘final hunger strike’ they call it and die if 
need be. I really hope whoever goes to the 
rally in Sacramento tomorrow, families talk 
about this because many men have dropped 
a lot of weight last year and still cannot 
gain weight back, many men throughout 
CA prisons were in worse conditions after 
the last statewide hunger strike many al- 
most died in hospitals, so their health is not 
as in tip top shape, if the men are strongly 
talking about the 3rd and final hunger strike 
really soon then it will happen, i really hope 
families who show up tomorrow talk about 
this or someone speak about the reality of 
what is going to happen if CDCR does not 
meet what the men want in their demands/ 
proposal. Thanks - [Name withheld] 


[I received this letter recently from a 
Pelican Bay prisoner. He singles out the 
lawyers for praise; we lawyers know that 
our work is not done in isolation and that 
the entire coalition, and the prisoners them- 
selves, working with each other and with 
the coalition, deserve the credit for “what- 
ever gains” are made. —Carol] 

I don’t know how many prisoners write 
to thank you. But I want you to know that w 
are all most grateful to you. Thank you for 
everything you’ve done and continue to do. 
I’m sure that getting involved in this has 
taken up a lot of personal time, time you 
could’ve spent with your family. I’m sure it 
has caused you many sleepless nights. And 
one too many chocolates. I’m sure it has 
taken up a lot of your resources. This does 
not go unnoticed and unappreciated. 

The progress and advancements we’ve 
all made would not have occurred without 
the assistance and dedication of you and 
Marilyn. You two have brought so much 
to the table. Whatever gains we make, they 
can be attributed to you. We would not be 
at this point without your help. 

I’m sure there’s a group you could’ve 
chose to help that would’ve been easier 
to be sympathetic towards. I want you to 
know we’re not bad people. I see goodness 
and compassion in all of these guys. A lot 
of the bad choices we made were made a 
young age. We were all young and impul- 
sive and looking for something to make us 
feel significant, and a gang was the most 


accessible institution. Some kids join fra- 
ternities, some join the army, some join 
gangs. I think we’re all attracted to that 
feeling of camaraderie, to that sense of pur- 
pose. Sure, we do dumb things, impulsive 
things, but it does not make us a rotten per- 
son. (The kids in the army and fraternities 
do dumb things too, but it doesn’t make 
them bad people either.) I know we have to 
pay for what we’ve done, but CDCR seems 
to think we’ve forfeited any right to legiti- 
mate due process or decency. 

Virtually every guy here was using drugs 
when they committed their crime. I’ve no- 
ticed that people who use drugs are usu- 
ally very emotional and sensitive. I think 
everybody uses to numb themselves to 
whatever they’re feeling. Maybe it didn’t 
start out that way. Maybe they started be- 
cause they wanted to be part of the crowd. 
But towards the end of everyone’s days out 
there, they’re using because of some sort 
of emotional issue that they didn’t have the 
maturity to deal with. That certainly ap- 
plies to me. 

Before the hunger strike and the sub- 
sequent negotiations, a lot of guys were 
hopeless and therefore pessimistic towards 

the likelihood of any reform Now those 

same guys have a spring in their step. Their 
disposition has changed. Now they are 
starting to believe that change is going to 
come. I want you to know that you, Marilyn 
and Peter Schey are responsible for bring- 
ing this newfound hope to a lot of inmates. 

" Quote Box ^ 

“The ruling class has the schools and 
press under its thumb. This enables it to 
sway the emotions of the masses.” 

Albert Einstein (1879-1955), Physi- 
cist and Professor, Nobel Prize 1921 

“Unthinking respect for authority is 
the greatest enemy of truth.” 

Albert Einstein 

“Whenever you find yourself on the 
side of the majority, it’s time to pause 
and reflect.” 

Mark Twain 

“Those who do not move, do not no- 
tice their chains.” 

Rosa Luxemburg 

“Search for the truth is the noblest 
occupation of man; its publication is a 
duty.” 

Anne Louise Germaine de Stael 
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A MOTHER’S 
NIGHTMARE 

Act Now for SB 1 363 

M y oldest son was sentenced 
to California’s youth prisons, 
called the Division of Juvenile 
Justice (DJJ) in 2010 for assault when he 
was 16 years old. On one of our visits, my 
son told me that killing himself is his ticket 
out of DJJ. Imagine just for a second what 
it feels like to hear that from your child. 

He’s attempted suicide 7 times in two 
years. When he hurts himself, he gets put 
in solitary confinement. He sits in a small 
dirty cell for more than 2 1 hours a day while 
he hallucinates and gets more depressed. 
Once, he didn’t eat for 7 days and no one 
bothered asking him what was wrong. He 
never had serious mental health issues be- 
fore he went to DJJ. Now he takes more 
than 10 pills a day and constantly thinks 
about hurting himself. When we visit him, 
his body is scarred and his face twitches. 

I need you to understand that this is stan- 
dard procedure. Right now, youth prisons 
and juvenile halls can hold youth in soli- 
tary confinement for as long as they want. 


Ed Mead 

P.O. Box 47439 

Seattle, WA 98146 


That’s why I joined with Books Not Bars 
to write a bill that would end this torture 
of our children. On April 17, we fell one 
vote short of passing the bill out of its 
first committee. There were four legisla- 
tors who didn’t support us. All of them re- 
ceived thousands of dollars from the prison 
guard’s association in their last election. 

Try to imagine what it’s like to get a call 
in the middle of the night and being told 
that your child tried to hang himself with a 
bedsheet. Then, being told that he stabbed 
himself with a fork. Then learning that he 
slit his wrist with a razor. And after that, 
getting a call because he broke a TV and 
used the wires to choke himself. 

They don’t try to talk to him or give him 
counseling. Whether kids are getting into 
trouble or they are trying to hurt them- 
selves, guards put them in solitary con- 
finement. How is putting my suicidal son 
in solitary confinement supposed to help 
him? A psychiatrist talks to him for 2 min- 
utes in the morning, then he stares at the 
walls for the rest of the day. 

Every night I wish I could tuck in my 
son, give him the sign of the cross, and 
kiss him good night like I used to. But I 
can’t, and it hurts so much. I may not be 


a political insider or give millions to po- 
litical campaigns, but that shouldn’t mean 
politicians can ignore me or the thousands 
of other families who know my pain. There 
will be one more vote on this bill on April 
24. 

Will you help me make them listen? 

Owen Li 
Lead Organizer 
Books Not Bars 
(An Ella Baker Center Campaign) 
1970 Broadway, Suite 450 
Oakland, CA 94612 



Prison Art is a nonprofit 
website.lt charges a 10 
percent fee if your art 
or craft sells. Send SASE 
for a free brochure. No 
SASE, no brochure.This 
offer void where pro- 
hibited by prison rules. 


Sell Your Art 
On the Web 

Sell prisoner- 
created art or 
crafts (except 
writings). Send 
only copies, no 
originals! 

Prison Art Project 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattel,WA 98146 

www.prisonart.org 

sales@prisonart.org 

206-271-5003 
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THE SOLITARY STRUGGLE IN 
CALIFORNIA PRISONS 

Until recent protests, California locked ‘validated’ gang members in concrete boxes 

for years on end. So what’s changed? 


By Sadhbh Walshe 

F or the past three decades or so, the 
California Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation (CDCR) 
has attempted to suppress gang violence in 
its prisons by segregating anyone thought 
be have gang affiliations in their notorious 
secure housing units (SHUs) - and leav- 
ing them there for years or even decades. 
Last summer, two state-wide hunger strikes 
protesting SHU conditions shed an uncom- 
fortable spotlight on these policies and the 
CDCR was obliged to rethink its approach. 

Recently, it issued an outline of its re- 
vised strategy, including details of the 
much-anticipated step-down program. 
While the new strategy has been welcomed 
by stakeholders in an “anything is better 
than nothing” kind of way, it falls far short 
of addressing the grievances that forced it 
into being. 

The four-year step-down program 
(SDP), will at least provide SHU inmates 
with a mechanism to earn their way back to 
the general prison population. That’s rea- 
sonably good news for new SHU inmates, 
who, until now, would have had to resign 
themselves to spending a minimum of six 
years in an 8x1 Oft concrete box, with no 
window and no human contact, before their 
case even came up for review. But for those 
who have been in one for years or decades 
already, the SDP appears to offer little more 
than a guarantee of at least three and a half 
more years of almost total isolation. 

In year one, for instance, the only change 
SHU inmates can expect is to partake in 


“in-cell studies designed to enhance life 
skills”. Year two is more of the same, with 
a few carrots thrown in, namely a deck of 
playing cards, one phone call per year and 
the ability to spend an additional $11 per 
month (of their own money) in the canteen. 
Year three allows for two phone calls per 
year, and a few other random perks that 
include “a plastic tumbler, a plastic bowl, 
a pair of seasonal tennis shoes, a combi- 
nation of 10 books, newspapers or maga- 
zines, and a domino game”. Year four adds 
a chess set to the mix. 

It’s not until year three that actual group 
meetings are permitted, and only in the lat- 
ter half of year four will the inmates get to 
have some level of “yard interaction”. It’s 
little wonder that both the inmates and their 
advocates are less than enthused about a 
supposed reform program that barely goes 
further in the first two years than allowing 
them to wear seasonal tennis shoes as they 
play solitaire in their cells. 

Naturally, the CDCR doesn’t want to 
rush things, as the program could suffer 
serious setbacks if anything goes wrong, 
but the mediation team who negotiated on 
behalf of the prisoners during the hunger 
strikes has pointed out to the CDCR that 
the Connecticut Department of Correction 
(credited with establishing a national mod- 
el for gang management) managed to do in 
five and a half months what the CDCR is 
hoping to achieve in four years. 

Still, at least there a glimmer of light at 
the end of the tunnel, which is no small 
thing for prisoners who have spent decades 


without normal access to sunlight. If they 
manage to refrain from all future gang- 
related activity, they will eventually be re- 
leased from the SHU. 

This is not as easy as it sounds, howev- 
er, as what constitutes gang activity is so 
broadly defined that it’s next to impossible 
for inmates to remain violation-free. This 
was highlighted for me by one of my SHU 
correspondents in a recent letter: 

“I was given a retaliatory 115 (a write- 
up) because I said 4 Hey, Abdul’ on my way 
to the clinic and ‘All right, Vitani’, on my 
way back. Again, I’ve been accused of 
‘promotion of gang activity’. This is an at- 
tempt to ensure that when the step-down 
program is enacted, I won’t be allowed to 
participate.” 

Terry Thornton, the CDCR spokes- 
woman, assured me that no inmate will be 
precluded from participating in the SDP for 
prior write-ups, but this inmate and oth- 
ers are right to worry that they may have 
trouble staying violation-free and graduat- 
ing from the program. If the language in the 
proposal is so broad that just saying hello to 
a fellow inmate may be interpreted as gang 
activity, then their concern seems justified. 

One element of the new strategy that is 
very welcome is a change to the gang vali- 
dation process that allowed inmates be sent 
to the SHU in the first place. Most people 
assume (I certainly did) that SHU place- 
ments are reserved for inmates who are 
violent or dangerous. Yet the fact is that 

Solitary Struggle Continued on page 7 


INTERVIEW WITH 
VO NGUYEN GIAP 

VIET MINH 
COMMANDER 

Q: Was Dien Bin Phu a conventional 
military victory or was it a victory for 
military warfare? 

Giap: The victory at Dien Bin Phu 
was a victory for the people. But then, of 
course, while the concept of a people’s 
war and guerrilla warfare are not entirely 
separate, they are separate nonetheless. In 
this case, it was the people’s war that was 
victorious. And guerrilla warfare was one 
aspect of that people’s war. It’s all quite 
complicated.... What is the people’s war? 
Well, in a word, it’s a war fought for the 
people by the people, whereas guerrilla 
warfare is simply a combat method. The 
people’s war is more global in concept. 
It’s a synthesized concept. A war which 
is simultaneously military, economic and 
political, and is what we in France would 
call “synthesized.” There’s guerrilla 
warfare and there’s large-scale tactical 
warfare, fought by large units. 

Q: What was new about the idea of the 
“People’s War”? 

Giap: It was a war for the people by the 
people. FOR the people because the war’s 
goals are the people’s goals — goals such 
as independence, a unified country, and 
the happiness of its people.... And BY the 
people — well that means ordinary people 
— not just the army but all people. 

We know it’s the human factor, and 
not material resources, which decide the 
outcome of war. That’s why our people’s 
war, led by Ho Chi Minh, was on such a 
large scale. It took in the whole population. 

Q: What do you think about the 
significance of Dien Bin Phu for the world? 

Giap: The history of the Vietnamese 
people goes back thousands of years. 
During that time we’ve repelled thousands 
of invaders. Only, in former times the 
countries that tried to invade us were on the 
same economic level as we were. Theirs, 
like ours, was a feudal society. That was 
the case, for example, when we fought the 
Chinese in the 13th century. But Dien Bin 


Phu was a victory in another era. What I 
mean is that in the latter half of the 19th 
century, when western imperialism divided 
the world into colonies, a new problem 
emerged. How could a weak, economically 
backwards people ever hope to regain its 
freedom? How could it hope to take on 
a modem western army, backed by the 
resources of a modem capitalist state? And 
that’s why it took us 100 years to fight off 
the French and French imperialism. Dien 
Bin Phu was the first great decisive victory 
after 100 years of war against French 
imperialism and U.S. interventionism. 
That victory that put an end to the war 
and marked the end of French aggression. 
From an international point of view, it was 
the first great victory for a weak, colonized 
people stmggling against the full strength 
of modem Western forces. This is why it 
was the first great defeat for the West. It 
shook the foundations of colonialism and 
called on people to fight for their freedom 
— it was the beginning of international 
civilization. 

Q: Was Dien Bin Phu an easy victory 
because the French made so many 
mistakes? 

Giap: It’s not as simple as that. We 
believed that in the French camp, French 
general staff and the military chiefs were 
well informed. They’d weighed up the pros 
and cons, and according to their forecasts, 
Dien Bin Phu was impregnable. It has to 
be said that at the beginning of the autumn 
of ‘53, for example, when our political 
headquarters were planning our autumn and 
winter campaigns, there was no mention of 
Dien Bin Phu. Why? Because, the Navarre 
plan didn’t mention it either. They had a 
whole series of maneuvers planned. 

For us, the problem was that Navarre 
wanted to retain the initiative whereas we 
wanted to seize it. There is a contradiction 
that exists in a war of aggression whereby 
you have to disperse your forces to occupy 
a territory but rally your mobile forces 
for offensive action. We took advantage 
of this contradiction and forced Navarre 
to disperse his forces. That’s how it all 
started. We ordered our troops to advance 
in a number of directions, directions of key 
importance to the enemy although their 
presence wasn’t significant. So the enemy 
had no choice but to disperse their troops. 
We sent divisions north, northwest, toward 
the center, towards Laos; other divisions 
went in other directions. So to safeguard 


Laos and the northwest, Navarre had to 
parachute troops into Dien Bin Phu, and 
that’s what happened at Dien Bin Phu. 
Before then, no one had heard of Dien Bin 
Phu. But afterwards, well that’s history, 
isn’t it? French General Staff only planned 
to parachute in sufficient troops to stop us 
advancing on the northwest and Laos. Little 
by little, they planned to transform Dien 
Bin Phu into an enormous concentration 
camp, a fortified camp, the most powerful 
in Indochina. They planned to draw our 
forces, break us, crush us, but the opposite 
took place. They’d wanted a decisive battle 
and that’s exactly what they got at Dien Bin 
Phu — except that it was decisive for the 
Vietnamese and not for the French. 

Q: Before Dien Bin Phu, do you think 
the French ever imagined you could defeat 
them? 

Giap: Well, everyone at Dien Bin Phu, 
from the F rench generals and representatives 
of the French government to the American 
generals and the commanding admiral of 
the Pacific Fleet, agreed that Dien Bin Phu 
was impregnable. Everyone agreed that it 
was impossible to take. The French and 
then the Americans underestimated our 
strength. They had better weapons and 
enormous military and economic potential. 
They never doubted that victory would 
be theirs. And yet, just when the French 
believed themselves to be on the verge of 
victory, everything collapsed around them. 
The same happened to the Americans in the 
Spring of ‘65. Just when Washington was 
about to proclaim victory in the South, the 
Americans saw their expectations crumble. 
Why? Because it wasn’t just an army they 
were up against but an entire people — an 
entire people. 

So the lesson is that however great the 
military and economic potential of your 
adversary, it will never be great enough 
to defeat a people united in the struggle 
for their fundamental rights. That’s what 
we’ve learned from all this. 

Q: Why was the National Liberation 
Front so successful in expanding the areas 
it controlled between 1960 and 1965? 

Giap: Throughout our long history, 
whenever we’ve felt ourselves to be 
threatened by the enemy, our people have 
closed in the ranks. Millions of people, 
united, have called for “Unification above 
all,” for “Victory above all”.... The National 
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Liberation Front was victorious because it 
managed to unite most of the people and 
because its politics were just. 

Q: Did you change your tactics at all 
when the American troops began to arrive 
after 1965? 

Giap: Of course, but even so, it was 
still a people’s war. And, a people’s war 
is characterized by a strategy that is more 
than simply military. There’s always a 
synthesized aspect to the strategy, too. Our 
strategy was at once military, political, 
economic, and diplomatic, although it was 
the military component which was the most 
important one. 

In a time of war, you have to take your 
lead from the enemy. You have to know 
your enemy well. When your enemy 
changes his strategy or tactics, you have 
to do the same. In every war, a strategy 
is always made up of a number of tactics 
that are considered to be of great strategic 
importance, so you have to try to smash 
those tactics. If we took on the cavalry, for 
example, we’d do everything we could to 
smash that particular tactic. It was the same 
when the enemy made use of strategic 
weapons.... And, when the Americans tried 
to apply their “seek and destroy” tactic, 
we responded with our own particular 
tactic that was to make their objective 
unattainable and destroy them instead. We 
had to... force the enemy to fight the way 
we wanted them to fight. We had to force 
the enemy to fight on unfamiliar territory. 

Q: Was your Tet offensive in 1968 a 
failure? 

Giap: As far as we’re concerned, there’s 
no such thing as a purely military strategy. 
So it would be wrong to speak of Tet in 
purely military terms. The offensive was 
three things at the same time: military, 
political, and diplomatic. The goal of the 
war was de-escalation. We were looking 
to de-escalate the war. Thus, it would have 
been impossible to separate our political 
strategy from our military strategy. The 
truth is that we saw things in their entirety 
and knew that in the end, we had to de- 
escalate the war. At that point, the goal of 
the offensive was to try to de-escalate the 
war. 

Q: And did the de-escalation succeed? 

Giap: Your objective in war can either 
be to wipe out the enemy altogether or to 


leave their forces partly intact but their 
will to fight destroyed. It was the American 
policy to try and escalate the war. Our goal 
in the ‘68 offensive was to force them to 
de-escalate, to break the American will to 
remain in the war.... 

We did this by confronting them with 
repeated military, as well as political 
and diplomatic victories. By bringing 
the war to practically all the occupied 
towns, we aimed to show the Americans 
and the American people that it would be 
impossible for them to continue with the 
war. Essentially, that’s how we did it. 

Q: You are familiar with those famous 
pictures of April 1975, of American 
helicopters flying away from the American 
Embassy. What do those pictures mean to 
you? 

Giap: It was as we expected. It marked 
the end of the American neo-colonial 
presence in our country. And, it proved that 
when a people are united in their fight for 
freedom, they will always be victorious. 

When I was young, I had a dream that 
one day I’d see my country free and united. 
That day, my dream came true. When the 
political bureau reunited Hanoi with Laos, 
there were first reports of evacuation. Then 
the Saigon government capitulated. It was 
like turning the page on a chapter of history. 
The streets in Hanoi were full of people. 

The pictures of the helicopters were, in 
one way, a concrete symbol of the victory 
of the People’s war against American 
aggression. But, looked at another way, it’s 
proof that the Pentagon could not possibly 
predict what would happen. It revealed 
the sheer impossibility for the Americans 
to forecast the outcome. Otherwise, they 
would have planned things better, wouldn’t 
they. 

The reality of history teaches us that 
not even the most powerful economic and 
military force can overcome a resistance 
of a united people, a people united in their 
struggle for their international rights. There 
is a limit to power. I think the Americans 
and great superpowers would do well to 
remember that while their power may be 
great, it is inevitably limited.... Since the 
beginning of time, whether in a socialist or 
a capitalist country, the things you do in the 
interests of the people stand you in good 
stead, while those which go against the 
interest of the people will eventually turn 
against you. History bears out what I say. 

We were the ones who won the war and 


the Americans were the ones who were 
defeated, but let’s be precise about this. 
What constitutes victory? The Vietnamese 
people never wanted war; they wanted 
peace. Did the Americans want war? No, 
they wanted peace, too. So, the victory was 
a victory for those people in Vietnam and 
in the USA who wanted peace. Who, then, 
were the ones defeated? Those who were 
after aggression at any price. And that’s 
why we’re still friends with the people 
of France and why we’ve never felt any 
enmity for the people of America.... 

Q: Who invented the idea of People’s 
war? Whose idea was it originally? 

Giap: It was originally a product of 
the creative spirit of the people. Let me 
tell you the legend of Phu Dong... which 
everyone here knows well. It’s a legend set 
in prehistoric times. The enemy was set to 
invade, and there was a three-year-old boy 
called Phu Dong who was growing visibly 
bigger by the minute. He climbed on to 
an iron horse and, brandishing bamboo 
canes as weapons, rallied the people. 
The peasants, the fisherman, everyone 
answered his call, and they won the war. 
It’s just a legend and like popular literature, 
the content is legendary, but it still reflects 
the essence of the people’s thinking. So, 
popular warfare existed even in legends, 
and it remained with us over the centuries. 

Q: Why do you think Vietnam is almost 
the only country in the world that has 
defeated America? Why only Vietnam? 

Giap: Speaking as a historian, I’d say 
that Vietnam is rare. As a nation, Vietnam 
was formed very early on. It is said that, in 
theory, a nation can only be formed after 
the arrival of Capitalism — according to 
Stalin’s theory of the formation of nations, 
for instance. But, our nation was formed 
very early, before the Christian era. Why? 
Because the risk of aggression from outside 
forces led all the various tribes to band 
together. And then there was the constant 
battle against the elements, against the 
harsh winter conditions that prevail here. 
In our legends, this struggle against the 
elements is seen as a unifying factor, a 
force for national cohesion. This, combined 
with the constant risk of invasion, made for 
greater cohesion and created a tradition — a 
tradition that gave us strength. 

The Vietnamese people in general tend to 
be optimistic. Why? Because they’ve been 
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facing up to vicissitudes for thousands of 
years, and for thousands of years they’ve 
been overcoming them. 

Q: What was the contribution of 
Marxism and Leninism to your theory of a 
People’s War? 

Giap: The People’s War in Vietnam pre- 
dated the arrival of Marxism and Leninism, 
both of which contributed something when 
they did arrive, of course. 

When the USSR collapsed, we predicted 
that 60 to 80 percent of our imports and 
exports budget would be eliminated 
because we depended upon aid from the 
USSR and other socialist countries. So 
people predicted the collapse of Vietnam. 
Well, we’re still hanging on and slowly 
making progress. I was asked what I 
thought of Perestroika, so I answered 
that I agreed with the change and thought 
it was necessary in political relations. 
But Perestroika is a Russian word, made 
for the Russians. Here we do things the 
Vietnamese way. And we make the most of 
our hopes and the hopes of those in Russia, 
China, the USA, Japan, Great Britain — but 
we try to assimilate them all. 

As I mentioned, the Vietnamese people 
have an independent spirit, stubborn people, 
I suppose, who do things the Vietnamese 
way. So now the plan is to mobilize the 
entire population in the fight against 
backwardness and misery. While there are 
the problems of war and the problems of 
peace, there are also concrete laws, social 
laws, great laws, which retain their value 
whether in peace or war. You have to be 
realistic. You have to have a goal. You have 
to be a realist and use reality as a means 
of analyzing the object laws which govern 
things. To win, you have to act according to 
these laws. If you do the opposite, you’re 
being subjective and you’re bound to lose. 
So, we learn from the experience, both 
good and bad, of Capitalism. But, we have 
our own Vietnamese idea on things. I’d like 
to add that we are still for independence, 
that we still follow the path shown us by 
Ho Chi Minh, the path of independence 
and Socialism. I’m still a Socialist but what 
is Socialism? It’s independence and unity 
for the country. It’s the freedom and well- 
being of the people who live there. And, it’s 
peace and friendship between all people. 

From the: Freedom Archives 
San Francisco, CA 94110 
www.Freedomarchives. org 


TIDBITS 

From HS Support 

SB- 13 63 sought to remedy current defi- 
ciencies in law regarding the use of solitary 
confinement in juvenile facilities and to 
curb its overuse and abuse. The California 
State Senate Standing Committee on Pub- 
lic Safety voted on SB- 13 63 on April 17, 
2012. Senators Hancock, Liu, and Stein- 
berg voted in favor of the bill, but unfor- 
tunately the bill was defeated by Senators 
Anderson, Calderon, Harman, and Price, 
who voted in opposition. 

From S.F. Bay View 

As you may know, the hunger strike lead- 
ers at Pelican Bay are planning to resume 
their statewide strike July 1 unless CDCR 
substantially complies with their five core 
demands. So far, CDCR is getting worse, 
not better. The prisoners are mentally pre- 
paring themselves to fast to the death this 
time. If their lives can’t improve, they’ll 
give their lives to save others. 

I hope we can come up with some dra- 
matic ways to drive home the seriousness 
and urgency of the situation. We need to 
win in the court of public opinion — your 
trial and this letter are major steps — so 
as to put far more pressure on CDCR and 
Gov. Jerry Brown, who could end solitary 
confinement in California with a stroke of 
his pen. 

From Critical Resistance 

In the past week, the Oakland Police 
Department (OPD) and the California De- 
partment of Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) released strategic plans they claim 
would have thoroughgoing and sustainable 
impacts on public safety. These reports join 
the Obama administration’s National Drug 
Control Strategy which makes many of the 
same claims. What is interesting about all 
three of these plans are their attempts to 
subsume the language, ideas, and struggles 
of organizations and communities who 
have indeed worked tirelessly and too often 
thanklessly against the destructive policies 
and programs of these very institutions that 
purport to have all the answers and solu- 
tions. 

But we shouldn’t, and needn’t, get it 
twisted. The institutions that make up, push 
forward, and extend the prison industrial 
complex will continue to do just that, how- 
ever they might shuffle spending, overhaul 
management, incorporate new technology, 
reorganize personnel, subsume peoples’ 
demands, or call old things by new names. 


Surely it is significant that these agencies 
and institutions are shaken and bowed by 
the fights put to them. Strategies certainly 
do change, but as long as the priority re- 
mains containment and control the impact 
will be continued state violence on local, 
national, and international levels. 


ACLU Challenges Debate 
About Prison Privatization 

The American Civil Liberties Union to- 
day challenged the chief executive officer 
of the nation’s largest private prison com- 
pany to a public debate on the merits of 
prison privatization. 

“We would welcome the opportunity to 
defend our views on for-profit incarceration 
in a public debate - one that also gives you 
a full and fair opportunity to express your 
views,” reads the ACLU’s letter, delivered 
today to CCA’s CEO Damon Hininger. 

Exempted from the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, CCA and other private prison 
companies are shielded from public scru- 
tiny by a veil of secrecy, despite locking up 
nearly 130,000 prisoners and an additional 
15,000 immigration detainees each year 
while receiving billions of taxpayer dollars. 

CCA in recent years has voted down 
shareholder resolutions demanding finan- 
cial accountability and for greater transpar- 
ency in efforts to curb prison rape. 

In March, CCA sent a letter to officials in 
48 states announcing what it called a “cor- 
rections investment initiative,” in which 
CCA offered to purchase prisons from 
states. 

A report released by the ACLU last year 
revealed how private prison companies 
have capitalized on the nation’s addiction 
to incarceration to achieve gigantic profits. 
The report also found that despite serious 
questions about the wisdom of privatiz- 
ing prison systems, some members of the 
for-profit prison industry use shrewd tac- 
tics, including extensive lobbying, lavish 
campaign contributions and efforts to con- 
trol information, to gamer more and more 
government contracts and lock up ever-in- 
creasing numbers of people. 

“We believe that the taxpayers who fi- 
nance private prisons; the families whose 
mothers, fathers, sons, and daughters are 
incarcerated in these facilities; and the 
communities where for-profit prisons are 
situated deserve more than sound bites,” 
the ACLU’s letter to Hininger reads. “They 
deserve a full, fair, and public examination 
of for profit incarceration.” 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

To whom it may concern: 

I’m one of the four principal negotiators 
who represent PBSP-SHU prisoners. I find 
myself writing this short not to all our out- 
side supporters to clear up a “rumor” that 
has been spread around that we are declar- 
ing another Hunger Strike (H.S.) on June 
26,2012. That is absolutely not true . There 
will be no H.S. here at PBSP-SHU on June 
26, 2012. And, if any H.S. is to take place 
in the future, us four would follow the same 
protocol we followed in the last two H.S. 
We would “serve” a copy of the reasons for 
it on the Administration here and in Sacra- 
mento months prior to any H.S. And we 
would have sent all our supporters (you) a 
copy of it and joint statement from us four. 
It’s counter-productive to keep any H.S. 
secret. Therefore, if you don’t receive our 
intentions as mentioned above, then you’ll 
know it’s not true for PBSP-SHU. I hope 
this rumor is now cleared up. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Arturo Castellanos, C- 17 27 5 
PBSPSHU D 1-1 21 
PO Box 7500 
Crescent City, CA 95532 

PS: Please send a copy of this to Ed Mead 
— because the letter in his May “Rock” is 
not true — none of us sent it. That letter’s 
author’s name was “withheld” — we would 
have printed our names. 

[Ed’s Response: I looked through the 
May issue of Rock and could not find the 
reference to a renewed HS in any of the let- 
ters. But a check of the “TidBits” column 
did find what might be the item that talked 
about “the third and final hunger strike” 
[Rock, Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 9] It did not come 
from a prisoner, but from an outside person, 
who had posted it on the Internet. I trusted 
that source for accurate information. I’ll be 
more careful in the future. 

I have put out a correction and self-criti- 
cism to the HS list for assuming what I had 
read on the list and elsewhere was factual. 
I agree that I should have verified the in- 
formation rather than merely assuming that 
any discussion of a third strike had come 
from SHU prisoners. I won’t make that 
mistake again. My apologies to everyone 


for causing this confusion. I should have 
known better.] 

Quantity into quality 

In a recent issue of Rock, volume 1 , num- 
ber 3, you said the following: “Your finan- 
cial help in keeping this newsletter going is 
not only essential, it is also the yardstick by 
which I measure the importance of this ef- 
fort. If it is not important enough to readers 
to materially support, then I would prefer 
to spend my ‘golden years’ doing some- 
thing a little more fun. Two or three stamps 
a month from each reader will help to keep 
this newsletter going.” I could not agree 
with you more, so, I concur with your posi- 
tion and that is why I seek to do my part. 
Please find my stamps enclosed with this 
mailing. I also encourage others to pay at- 
tention to this request. 

Thank you for promptly sending me 
Mao’s essay “On Contradictions” that I 
asked for. I seek to learn from everybody 
who is willing to teach. I find it admirable 
that people of elder status still continue to 
push forward and seek to provide guidance 
in this great effort. As you know, by under- 
standing the laws of contradiction will help 
us to remain at a principled level the unity 
and struggle of opposites with the second- 
ary features of materialist dialectics are still 
taking root. Quantity into quality, negation 
of the negation. I won’t tire you out with 
what you already understand, I’m utilizing 
these tools as a teaching methodology to 
help people grasp the fundamental laws of 
contradictions using simplicity for the laity. 

You’ve been of commendable service, 
and I would not have a problem if you were 
doing something more fun in your elder 
years. You most certainly earned it. 

[A Pelican Bay SHU prisoner] 

How To Send Support 

Are there other ways to subscribe to Rock 
other than stamps? Checks, money orders? 
Candy bars, cigarettes (LOL). For now I’ll 
send stamps. Thank you for all your time in 
service for all of us, I hope you put some 
good resource addresses in the newsletter. 
I’m going to write back soon with some 
fundraising ideas you may or may not like. 
Many people have fallen asleep and lost 
hope and the hunger strike kind of woke 
up some, but someone needs to kick this 
movement into high gear. 

[A PB SHU prisoner] 

[Ed’s Response: yes, there are other 
ways in which prisoners can materially 


support this newsletter. Even 


candy bars and cigarettes (that’s 

r 

a joke). Rather than duplicate the 

m 

efforts of others by printing re- 

H 

sources in this small publication, 

H 

write to the Prison Activist Re- 

m 

source Center, PO Box 70447, 


Oakland, CA 94612, and asked 
for their Prisoners Resource Di- 
rectory. It was just updated in 
January 2012.] 

Form a PAC? 

(/) 


Thanks for your sincere response to 
my predicament. When initially wrote I’d 
hoped CPF intended to call for nationwide 
in prison work strike. However, as I can see 
by the demands of the California hunger 
strikers, the issues are not nationwide. 

The shame of it is that we’ve all failed to 
rally around the heart of the matter, which 
is the rampant overuse of imprisonment 
as the panacea for all social conflicts. The 
time for such a nationwide strike is now, 
especially with the boost by the worldwide 
struggles for human rights. 

Someone needs to unify all the national 
and state prisoner focus groups into one 
PAC, and from there push the overuse is- 
sue. Given the right leadership that could 
be done. 

Name Withheld, Waupun Prison, WI 

The Power of Law? 

I read several prison related media out- 
lets and they all say the same thing. Well, 
it’s time some once said something differ- 
ent and brought a cold dose of reality and 
not so common sense to the front. 

Many letters to editors encourage in- 
mates to file 602s and Sue. People have 
been suing for decades and prison just 
keeps getting worse. And reality some 
workaday correctional officer doesn’t care 
(or most times even know) what a pris- 
oner’s rights are. And the administration 
doesn’t care what court decisions or regu- 
lations say 95% of the time. Suing usually 
only gains relief for the individual, if any. 

For a prime example, here I am in CC 
I-Tehachapi SHU. Now the CCR T-15 
section 3343(g) has said for years (over 
a decade) that we are supposed to get 10 
hours of yard minimum per week. And 
three cases off the top of my head which 
ban deprivation of exercise are: 1) Wilson v. 
Seiter, 501 U.S. 294, 304; 2) Spain v. Pro- 
curer, 600 F2d 189, 199 (9 th Cir. 1979); 
and 3) Toussaint v. McCarthy, 597 F. Supp. 
1388 (N.D. Cal. 1984). You know what, no 
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one has received 10 hours in any week here 
since I arrived in March of 2011. We are 
lucky if we get five hours a week. The 602 
I filed did nothing, letter to Raylyn Con- 
ner (ombudsman), nothing. Lawsuit being 
filed, nothing. Having a federal court deci- 
sion in my favor, worth about as much as 
toilet paper. 

The true power of law is and those who 
enforce it. Those who are in law enforce- 
ment and in CDCR only apply the law 
which oppresses inmates. As Lieutenant 
“friendly” (let’s call him that) said to me as 
a vein popped out in his forehead, and as he 
slammed his fist on the desk (really) during 
a 602 hearing, I am “the kind of guy you’d 
like to sock right in the mouth”; I am “act- 
ing like a SNY” for filing 602 (I’m not an 
SNY); I “act like [I] got everything com- 
ing, but don’t because [I’m] just a piece of 
shit inmate. 

And that is the respect the CDCR as for 
litigation. This is coming from accom- 
plished jailhouse lawyer — litigation is 
not the answer! And in fact makes things 
worse many times. I miss tobacco (thanks 
lawsuit!). Interracial cell compactions are 
eventually going to force me into a conflict 
of interest (thanks lawsuit). SNY yards are 
taking over the yardiverse (thanks to a law- 
suit by a dropout). No more transfat in our 
diet (man I miss my Honey Buns, thanks to 
a lawsuit). 

The redress of grievances is a whimsical 
affair at best and the age of litigation and 
this Marxist class struggle is over. Further- 
more, since the courts (and societies Taw’) 
in general refused to uphold a standard of 
human courtesy and decency for prison- 
ers (some of which are truly innocent let’s 
remember), and since CDCR has success- 
fully divided and conquered the prisoners, 
I and my peers are left to suffer the fate of 
the pre-Civil War Negros and just take it 
like a man wants to give it to us until some 
group of real citizens get tired of seeing us 
get abused like a child porn star and finally 
says two wrongs don’t make a right, until 
they say quit punishing the prisoners so 
badly. 

Buck, Tehachapi SHU 

[Ed’s Response: If you plan to wait for 
citizens to get tired of seeing you abused, 
your abuse will never end. You must be 
your own liberators. Nobody on the streets 
is going to fight this fight for you. We can 
support your struggle, amplify your voice, 
but the struggle itself, the struggle against 
these persistent abuses, against your status 
as slaves of the state, is all yours. 


As for litigation, it is a defensive tactic, 
to be used when your back is against the 
wall. Litigation is not a mechanism for 
substantial change. At best it serves as a 
pressure relief valve, whose purpose is to 
dribble out some small reforms in order to 
diffuse a growing movement for positive 
social change. 

We saw this process unfold during the 
height of the prisoners’ rights movement 
back in the 1970s, when the courts grant- 
ed prisoners some long-overdue reforms. 
Once that movement was placated, howev- 
er, the courts immediately began a process 
of rolling back those advances. 

Relying on the courts or the promises of 
prisoncrats is a dead end street. Only the 
strength of a peaceful struggle for justice 
by prisoners can win and enforce meaning- 
ful change. 

As for “at best the age of ... Marxist class 
struggle is over”, let’s agree to allow un- 
folding history to make or break that as- 
sessment. Still, you might note that the 
only prisoners movement this nation ever 
known was led by communists. Just as it 
was communists in the labor movement 
who brought you the eight hour day, etc. 
When the government drove the commu- 
nists from the unions, that was the time the 
unions stopped working to advance the la- 
bor movement, that was when union bosses 
became partners with capitalism. It was all 
down hill from there, all the way down to 
the sorry state of labor unionism in the U.S. 
today.] 

Combat Homophobia 

I saw your ad in Prison Focus and would 
like to check out your Rock newsletter. I’m 
enclosing two stamps. I know a lot about 
diversity in prison as I am a transgender 
inmate who is on hormone therapy. People 
discriminate and hate on me daily. You do 
know what I’m saying. 

Name Withheld 

[Ed’s Response: Sex is biologically 
determined, while gender is a social con- 
struct. Let’s agree to allow each other to 
choose our own gender, and to do so with- 
out oppressing each other. While I’m on 
this general subject, let me remind read- 
ers that homophobia is a form of sexism 
that works to divide us and thus serves the 
interests of the class enemy. It the duty of 
men to combat sexism within their ranks. 
When someone makes a homophobic or 
sexist joke or comment, call them on it. 
Only then will it stop.] 


Yeah! Money! 

Here you go, forty stamps enclosed to 
help with the Rock , or in any way you see 
fit. I’ve also been trying to send a few dol- 
lars off my trust account but I’m getting 
the run around. Hopefully many others are 
contributing as well. 

Name Withheld 

[Ed’s Response: Prisoners are indeed 
responding with donations of cash and 
stamps, so far I’ve received enough to cov- 
er the cost of the printer toner, paper, and 
stamps necessary to produce and mail out 
this issue. This month there has been one 
$25 donation and 242 stamps received.] 

Issue Damaged 

Thank you for your newsletter. Unfortu- 
nately this is all I received! As you see, it’s 
been damaged and they took pages out! ! I 
only got pages 1 & 2 and 9 & 10. I’ve en- 
closed them so you’ll see what CAL-ASU 
mailroom is doing to your newsletter. I 
would still love to read vol. 1, #4 if pos- 
sible [it has been sent to him]. I got to read 
the Tidbits section continuing from page 
three. I guess CAL-ASU doesn’t want us 
to read the article since they’ve been giv- 
ing everyone their TVs. Your TV is on the 
floor and you’ve got nowhere to plug in the 
cable ... a static box. “We don’t care. Yeah! 
We won!” 

Name Withheld 

Another Bad Validation 

I am writing to request an issue of Rock 
so that I can be more informed about news 
and analysis around prison related issues. 

I’ve been incarcerated since 1995 on 
a sentence of 25 years to life under the 
3 -Strikes law for the crime of being in pos- 
session of zero point zero four grams of 
rock cocaine. 

Since 2007 I’ve been in solitary con- 
finement, validated as an associate of the 
Black Guerrilla Family after literature, 
a photocopied picture of a dragon and a 
photocopied book that had in it the name 
of someone said to be a gang member, was 
found in my property. 

Falling into the web of the 3 -Strikes law 
and the validation process put me in a po- 
sition to wake up from a submissive, hyp- 
notic state of mind, and now my conscious- 
ness has risen to a level where I can see and 
understand the true mission of the powers 
that be. It is my hope that the newsletter 
Rock will contribute to my education. 

Name Withheld 
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Solitary Struggle .. Continued from page 1 
many men who have ended up in Califor- 
nia’s SHUs are there simply because they 
have been “validated” as a gang member 
or associate. Until now, the validation sys- 
tem has been arbitrary and capricious, with 
no due process and no external review: X 
says Y is a gang member, so Y gets sent 
to the SHU. CDCR’s own former under- 
secretary, Scott Kernan (who retired short- 
ly after the hunger strikes), admitted in an 
interview that the department was guilty of 
“over-validating” inmates, and that their 
SHU policies had “gone too far”. 

Most people have little sympathy for 
these men: they are criminals, after all, who 
at one point in their lives mistreated and 
abused other citizens. But when the state 
that is charged with correcting these crimi- 
nals goes on to abuse and mistreat them, in 
turn - and I’d say mistreatment and abuse 
are gentle terms for locking a person in a 
concrete box for 10-20 years - they lose the 
moral high ground. 

With its new gang management strategy, 
the CDCR has taken a step towards regain- 
ing some of that terrain, but right now, it 
looks like there’s still a steep climb ahead. 

Interested parties can write to: 

Sadhbh Walshe, 
PO Box 1466, 
New York, NY 10150 


A COURSE 
ADJUSTMENT? 

By C. Landrum 

D ispleased with the direction in 
which all is developing, I’ve pretty 
much taken a backseat. I find no 
pleasure anticipating that all is inevitably 
doomed to fail — even success in the con- 
text of our existing demands will be a fail- 
ure. It is more disappointing that there are 
others who know this yet manufacture ex- 
cuses for keeping quiet and supporting the 
current trajectory. 

There is no justification for remaining 
quiet, or neutral. Neutrality does not in fact 
exist. This is not philosophic speculation, 
but philosophic materialism backed by sci- 
entific fact. Inaction is in itself action that 
facilitates both the existing status quo and 
its direction of development, for even that 
which appears motionless in its outward 
manifestation is in fact in a continuing state 
of perpetual transformation. Simply said, 
neutrality is an abstract concept devoid of 
substance. 


Our current tactics are idealistic in con- 
tent and therefore incorrect. The focus on 
the “form” and “manifestations” is incor- 
rect in that it fails to address the “essen- 
tial” source of our perpetual isolation — the 
SHU. 

Does an oncologist treat a cancer patient 
solely by addressing the side effects of can- 
cer? That is, does the doctor treat the can- 
cer patient simply by providing him or her 
with a wig? Of course not. The patient is 
given chemo, radiation, and, if it is a viable 
option, surgery to remove the cancerous 
tumors. 

To reform the validation process, even 
to eliminate it and other formal manifesta- 
tions of it, while leaving the SHU facilities 
intact, is to treat the outward manifesta- 
tions while leaving the cancer intact. We 
need to refocus our struggle from primar- 
ily the various expressions and side effects 
of the existence of the SHU. Otherwise 
the Pelican Bay State Prison officials, the 
California Department of Corrections, and 
its army of bureaucrats, will manufacture 
other pseudo-justifications and excuses to 
permanently isolate us to indefinite sensory 
deprivation (social extermination). 


Our current tactics are 
idealistic in content and 
therefore incorrect. 


To eliminate the SHU as we know it to 
exist, or to even reduce its isolation, is to 
effectively deprive CDCR of its current and 
future excuses for subjecting us to indefi- 
nite dehumanization. So long as the SHU 
exists, however, even within the elimina- 
tion of the validation process, the state will 
achieve the same thing by other means. We 
need to eliminate the SHU internally, as we 
know it. 

Without changing the fundamental five 
demands, we can incorporate “Associa- 
tion” into demand number three. The de- 
mand for Association is a tactic that has 
been pursued and achieved by various 
other prisoner rights groups with effective- 
ness in the past. It garnered significant sup- 
port internationally, and resulted in group 
Association of prisoners held in strict iso- 
lation, allowing anywhere from 8 to 14 
prisoners to spend time together for social 
intercourse, to develop socially and prevent 
“social- extermination.” 

These tactics were pursued with various 
degrees of success by the IRA and INLA 
of Ireland, The Red Brigades of Italy, Ger- 


many’s Red Army Faction, ETA of Spain, 
etc. These are examples we can study and 
incorporate with our own ingenuity and ap- 
ply to our own conditions. 

We can demand, peripheral to our de- 
mand for Association, installation of two 
(4-man) tables, and a phone in each pod for 
dayroom time. One tier at a time; total of 
eight men. Pull up/set up/dip bar for each 
yard. All of which is accompanied with 10 
hours a week time for social intercourse. 
Potentially other social development fos- 
tering aspects, like in general population, 
the opportunity to check out board games, 
etc. 

What makes a SHU and SHU? Isolation. 
The goal is to transform the “essential” ex- 
istence and function of the SHU as it cur- 
rently exists — a tool of social repression 
that dehumanizes and socially exterminates 
the individual identity. 

To merely alter the side effects and for- 
mal expressions of the SHU while simul- 
taneously leaving the SHU intact in its 
essence is ultimately to fail. Even in the 
context of what “appears” as a success will 
ultimately be a failure. 

A distinction between strategy and tac- 
tics, essence and form, are of absolute ne- 
cessity for success. This requires a dialecti- 
cal comprehension of reality, and although 
centrality of decisions are of necessity, it is 
also necessary that when we put our ear to 
the floor, we hear more than our own voic- 
es. How effective are centralized decisions 
when they are not the concentrated expres- 
sions of the best ideas and knowledge? 
Such exclusive methods in themselves are 
isolating and causes mass support to be 
replaced with resentment, even if not ex- 
pressed openly. Such circumstances create 
the conditions in which right opportunism 
is bred. 

^ Notice N 

This issue of Rock (June) is going 
out to readers a little early. I have a 
medical issue to deal with shortly 
and need to get this newsletter and 
the next issue of the PHSS News 
finished before I address that prob- 
lem. I’ll be out of commission for 
short awhile, but should be in good 
enough shape to have the July issue 
of both newsletters out on schedule. 

Unless there are some dramatic 
changes, the next issue of Prison 
Focus probably won’t be out until 
late summer at best. 
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EDITORIAL 

The Money 

L et’s start off with the important 
stuff — money. Back in 1991, an- 
other prisoner and I started a small 
monthly newsletter we called Prison Legal 
News. Like this one, PLN began life as five 
sheets of paper copied on both sides (ten 
pages). The initial mailing list was about 
75 people (smaller than this one). My PLN 
editorials often contained pleas for money 
from readers. And readers responded to the 
extent that the newsletter became success- 
ful and continues to be published to this 
day (although without me). 

In my comments section of the last issue 
of Rock I said, “[t]his issue of Rock , as well 
as the next one, will go out to everyone 
on the current mailing list. After that only 
those who have contributed something will 
get the paper. If at that point the list is too 
small I’ll stop doing this.” Well, that next 
issue is here already. It’s time to turn quan- 
tity into quality, and in this case that quality 
is measured by a demonstrated willingness 
to materially support this newsletter, or at 
least a letter saying you want to continue 
getting it but have no money. 

Your ongoing material support for pris- 
on-related news and progressive opinions 
is the yardstick by which the need for this 
publication is measured. So, for all of you 
who have donated only two stamps, your 
subscriptions are now up for renewal. 

In asking for your financial support, you 
should know this newsletter is not behold- 
ing to, or a part of, any other organization, 
group, gang, faction, or party. Rock is a to- 
tally independent publication aimed at pro- 
gressive prisoners but supported by all who 
seek peaceful, constructive change. 

For those of you who have not contrib- 
uted at all since the first of the year, or who 
have never contributed to any newspaper 
for prisoners, this will be your last issue. 
To continue will cost two stamps per issue, 
three if you can afford it. It’s cheaper to 
send more than two stamps at a time, but I 
know it’s hard to get by in there. I’m easy. 

In the last issue of Rock I reported re- 
ceiving a total of 130 stamps since the first 
of the year. Since then prisoners have sent 
242 more stamps and a $25 donation. The 
last issue was mailed out to 125 people; 
this one is going to 136 readers. Congratu- 
lations! You have paid for the postage of 
this issue plus $72 towards paper ($8.50/ 
ream) and laser printer toner ($154 each). 
This is exactly what it takes to keep this 
publication going. Thank you. 
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The Rant 

Today I read that Americans are “the most 
totally disinformed and ignorant people on 
earth.” I agree. I make it a point to review 
both sides of what’s going on in the world. 
For example, I have no use for religion in 
general and in Islamic fundamentalism in 
particular. They are homophobic, sexist, 
anit-communist, and generally reactionary. 
Yet I read the communiques of al-Qaeda 
in order to better understand the nature of 
their struggle — to learn the material basis 
for the conflicts taking place today. 

Former President G.W. Bush and the 
likes of Dan Rather said these people fly 
airplanes into our buildings and strap on 
suicide vests because “they are jealous of 
our abundance.” But do people really give 
up their lives over something as petty as 
jealousy? No. Al-Qaeda actually has two 
demands to end the war; 1) remove your 
bases from our lands, and 2) stop killing 
us. Really not that unreasonable for a na- 
tion that was founded through the struggle 
against (British) imperialism. 

At root it’s all pretty simple and can be 
reduced to a single word — oil. The US, 
Saudi Arabia, and Israel funded and have 
backed regional army of Sunni terrorists 
since 2007 specifically to overthrow Syria 
and Iran. Before we can get our hands on 
Iran’s oil we have to cripple Syria, who 
is Iran’s ally and a staunch supporter of 
Hezbollah (the Party of God) in Lebanon. 
Hezbollah would attack Israel if the U.S. 
attacked Iran. All of this is aimed at China. 
The US wants to control the oil spigot that 
limits China’s economy to grow. This of 
course a recipe for world war. 

I can’t blame prisoners for their igno- 
rance as their only source of information is 
the bourgeois media outlets, who feed us 
all a steady diet of lies and half truths. And 
while most Americans have access to the 
Internet and thus the means to learn more 
about the actions of their government, they 
are too busy earning a living and watching 
some kind of ball game. Yeah, bread and 
circuses. 

The Lesson 

The one power every human being has is 
to peacefully withhold his or her labor. The 
factories can’t run, the store shelves can’t 
be stocked, and the prisons cannot function 
without the labor of workers. 

Yet we are so steeped in the individual- 
ism at the core of the American culture of 
greed and self-interest that we can’t see 
ourselves as anything other than a collec- 


tion of atomized individuals. We are never 
able to realize that end result of this process 
are people who contribute labor to an unjust 
enterprise, and thus to become complicit in 
that injustice — they become accomplices 
in the crimes of that enterprise. 

Well, that’s fine I suppose if one is satis- 
fied with his or her conditions of existence 
on this path we all travel. Yet for those who 
think there is something wrong with be- 
ing a literal slave in the 21 st century, and 
who would like to peacefully and lawful- 
ly 1 speak out to the world — thanks to the 
heroic sacrifices of the California hunger 
strikers and their allies on the streets — the 
world is now listening. Speak! 

1. Just what does “peacefully and law- 
fully” mean, especially coming from a guy 
who’s been in shoot outs with police, an 
armed bank robber, mad bomber, etc.? The 
cops have all the guns, thus violence is a 
dead end within the prison setting. The use 
of violence will only reinforce the general 
stereotype of prisoners as dangerous thugs 
who must be segregated. Lawful means to 
not break any state or federal laws during 
the struggle for justice, as to do so will only 
result in getting people more prison time. 

A prison rule, on the other hand, is not 
a law. It is against the rules to engage in 
peaceful mass struggle, such as the recent 
hunger strikes, or to unionize on the inside. 

Yet there is a higher law than prison 
rules. The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, a treaty the constitution says 
is the “law of the land”, proclaims that all 
humans have the inherent right to such 
things as freedom of expression, and the 
freedom to work and form labor unions; to 
freedom from slavery, forced labor, torture, 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment; to a 
standard of living adequate for health and 
well-being; and to be recognized as a per- 
son before the law. 

Under the Thirteenth Amendment pris- 
oners are not persons, but slaves. This must 
change, and only a national organization of 
prisoners and their allies can bring about 
that change. 

There are 2.3 million people in America 
in some sort of government custody (feder- 
al, state, or local), 7.3 million more people 
in the U.S. who are under some form of ju- 
dicial supervision (probation, parole, etc.), 
and that there are 14 million ex-convicts in 
the U.S. That’s almost 25 million people! 
Count the friends, family members, and 
supporters of those 25 million and you are 
getting a sizeable number of impacted citi- 
zens — enough for a strong movement. 

Rock 


FOR IMMEDIATE 
RELEASE: 

Ohio Super Max Hunger 
Strike Continues and 
Expands 

T hursday, May 3. According to a 
level 5 prisoner participating in the 
hunger strike at Ohio State Peni- 
tentiary (OSP) there are forty-eight (48) 
prisoners who have refused nine meals and 
should be officially recognized as on hun- 
ger strike. Warden Bobby refused to com- 
ment or return calls requesting information 
about the hunger strike. 

The prisoner’s demands include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Lower commissary prices. One striker 
writes: “Commissary items are permit- 
ted to be marked up to 35% above re- 
tail, while many of us receive only $8 
a month.” 

2. No more indefinite terms. Prisoners on 
the highest security level at OSP (level 
5) currently have little prospects for re- 
ducing their security level and increas- 
ing privileges. “We are taken in front of 
a privilege review board every 90 days, 
yet can expect no [increase in] privilege 
for a year or longer” the hunger striker 
says of prisoners on Level 5B. Men on 
Level 5A have a privilege level review 
every six months, but there has been no 
increase in their privileges in recogni- 
tion of good conduct for some time. 

3. Healthy and nutritious food. Accord- 
ing to the hunger striker, “austerity cuts 
have allowed our food portions to be 
shortened.” 

4. Access to educational and enrichment 
materials. “There has recently been a 
major ban on books and music” the hun- 
ger striker said. 

The hunger strike started on April 30th 
and was timed to coordinate in solidarity 
with May Day demonstrations and celebra- 
tions happening outside of prison. May 
Day is an international worker’s day, com- 
memorating the 1886 Haymarket affair in 
Chicago. The hunger strikers are asking 
supporters to call Warden David Bobby 
(330 743-0700) and ODRC director Gary 
Mohr (614-752-1164). They say they in- 
tend to continue on their hunger strike until 
their demands are met. 

This is the second hunger strike at OSP 
this year. The first occurred on Feb 20th- 
23rd in solidarity with the Occupy move- 
ment’s call for an “Occupy for Prisoners” 


day of action. That hunger strike ended 
with Warden Bobby, as well as officials 
from Central Office in Columbus, promis- 
ing to increase recreation time to the court- 
mandated minimum as well as improve 
enrichment programming, food quality and 
commissary practices. Until recently Ohio 
State Penitentiary housed death row as 
well as the highest security level prisoners. 
When all but 6 death row prisoners were 
moved to Chillicothe, the number of Level 
4 and 5 prisoners at OSP increased from 
270 to over 400, and rec time was reduced 
to 3 or 4 hours per week. The court required 
minimum is 5 hours per week. 

Yesterday, OSP officials confirmed that 
rec time has been increased. According to 
a unit manager and Warden Bobby’s secre- 
tary, after recent changes, Level 4A prison- 
ers receive 5 hours a day congregating with 
up to 8 other prisoners at a time. Most level 
4B prisoners are allowed to rec in pairs, 
for 5 one hour and forty-five minute peri- 
ods a week. All level 5 prisoners rec alone, 
most receive 5 one hour and fifteen minute 
periods per week. The four exceptions to 
this rule are Level 5 prisoners sentenced to 
death for alleged involvement in the Lu- 
casville Uprising. These men are allowed 7 
hours a week due to an agreement follow- 
ing a twelve day hunger strike they staged 
in January 2011. Recreation is the only 
time when any of the prisoners are allowed 
out of their 7’ x 11’ isolation cells. 

Updated information about the hunger 
strike can be found at RedBirdPrisonAbo- 
lition.org and LucasvilleAmnesty.org 


PALESTINIAN 
HUNGER STRIKE 
DRAWING TO AN 
END? 

Egyptian official says Israel agreed 
to proposal that would end hunger 
strike. Deal will see Israel move 
prisoners from solitary confinement 
to regular cells, soften its 'adminis- 
trative detention’ policy 

By Elior Levy 

A fter 26 days, a hunger strike con- 
ducted by some 1,550 Palestinian 
prisoners may be drawing to an 

end. 

An Egyptian official said Israel has 
agreed to a proposal that would end the 


hunger strike in Israeli jails. 

The official says the Egyptian-drafted 
proposal still needs to be approved by the 
prisoners. 

The official, who spoke on condition of 
anonymity because of the sensitivity of the 
issue, said Sunday that under the deal Israel 
will move prisoners currently in solitary 
confinement to regular cells. 

Israel also will soften its “administrative 
detention” policy, under which prisoners 
deemed a security risk can be held without 
charges. 

Earlier on Sunday, Kadura Fars, the head 
of the Palestinian Prisoner’s Club told Ynet 
that the Israel Prison Service is likely to 
give its answer on the inmates’ demands on 
Monday. 

According to Fares, the IPS has already 
formed a response. He estimated that a pro- 
posal to end the strike will be raised during 
a formal meeting between representatives 
of the IPS and the prisoners likely to be 
held on Monday. 

Fares said that if the prisoners see that 
their demands are being met, they will im- 
mediately freeze the strike. The strike will 
officially be stopped when the prisoners see 
that the agreements are being implemented. 

Palestinian President Mahmoud Abbas’s 
envoy to Egypt, Azaam al- Ahmad is cur- 
rently in Cairo discussing the matter with 
senior intelligence officials. He estimated 
that the IPS and the prisoners will sign an 
agreement “very soon” adding that the “fi- 
nal points” are now being finalized. 

Among the strikers, 15 are hospitalized 
at the IPS medical center where they are 
getting treatment. Three security prisoners 
are hospitalized at the Assaf Harofeh Medi- 
cal Center. The rest have been transferred 
to separate prison wings away from the 
other inmates. The hunger strikers are now 
being denied such privileges as access to 
a TV, the canteen, family visits and more. 

Last week, a hearing was held following 
a petition demanding to hospitalize all hun- 
ger strikers currently held at the medical 
center in civilian hospitals. The court ruled 
that the IPS is responsible for the prisoners’ 
health. The IPS is set to file its response to 
the petition on Tuesday. 

The Palestinian prisoners are demand- 
ing to abolish solitary confinement, allow 
family visits from Gaza, allow studies in 
prison, abolish administrative detention, 
add TV channels and increase monthly al- 
lowance for the prison canteen. 

Source: http.V/www.ynetnews. com/ 
articles/0, 7340,L-4228624, 00.html 
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PRISON LAW 
WRITING CONTEST 

T he Yale Law Journal welcomes sub- 
missions for our first Prison Law 
Writing Contest. If you are or re- 
cently have been in jail or prison, we invite 
you to write a short essay about your expe- 
riences with the law. The three top submis- 
sions will win cash prizes, and we hope to 
publish the best work. 

Background: The Journal is one of the 
world’s most respected and widely read 
scholarly publications about the law. Our 
authors and readers include law profes- 
sors and students, practicing attorneys, and 
judges. The Contest offers people in prison 
the chance to share their stories with peo- 
ple who shape the law and to explain how 
the law affects their lives. Where permit- 
ted by state law, the authors of the winning 
essays will receive prizes: $250 for first 
place, $100 for second place, and $50 for 
third place. 

Topics: Please write an essay address- 
ing one of the following questions: What 
does fair treatment look like in prison? 
How does your institution deal with in- 
mates who are violent or disruptive? Are 


people sent to solitary confinement? Is the 
disciplinary system fair, and does it help to 
maintain order? 

Tell us about a notable or surprising ex- 
perience you’ve had with another person in 
the legal system — whether a judge, a law- 
yer, a guard, or anyone else. What did you 
learn from it? 

The goals of criminal punishment in- 
clude retribution (giving people what they 
deserve), deterrence (discouraging future 
crimes), and rehabilitation (improving 
behavior). What purpose, if any, has your 
time in prison served? Should one of these 
purposes be emphasized more? 

Have you ever filed a grievance with 
jail or prison authorities to complain about 
conditions? Tell us about it, and explain 
how the grievance process works. Are 
grievances effective? How do prison au- 
thorities respond to them? How do you feel 
about federal law’s requirement that pris- 
oners file grievances before suing about 
prison conditions in court? 

If you have been released from prison, 
what challenges did you face in reentering 
society? How, if at all, do you maintain re- 
lationships with your family while in pris- 
on? Describe the prison rules that govern 


how much contact you can have with your 
family. How has being in prison affected 
your family relationships? 

Please do not discuss your innocence or 
guilt or ask for legal assistance with your 
case. Submissions are not confidential. 
Whatever you write will not be protected 
by attorney-client privilege. If you have an 
attorney, please speak with your attorney 
before submitting your work. 

Rules: You may submit an essay if you 
have been an inmate in a prison or jail at 
any point from January 1, 2010 through 
September 30, 2012. We welcome essays 
of about 1000-5000 words, or roughly 4-20 
pages. Please type your submission if pos- 
sible. If you must write by hand, please be 
sure your writing is readable. Feel free to 
work together with others, but your essay 
should be in your own voice. 

Essays must be received by October 1, 
2012. Email submission to YLJprison- 
law@gmail.com. If you do not have email, 
mail your work to: The Yale Law Journal , 
ATTN: Prison Law, P.O. Box 208215, New 
Haven, CT 06520-8215. Please include 
your name and the name of the institution 
where you are or were imprisoned, and tell 
us the best way to reach you now. 


Ed Mead 

P.O. Box 47439 

Seattle, WA 98146 
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THE RED ONION HUNGER STRIKE 


M en at Red Onion State Prison in 
Virginia are not only refusing 
meals but also refusing showers 
and refusing recreation time. We must sup- 
port these courageous comrades who are 
actively revolting against the incarceration 
nation. Go to http://virginiaprisonstrike. 
blogspot.com and take action! 

Solidarity Statement with Red 
Onion Hunger Strike 

Students Against Mass Incarceration 
(SAMI) at Howard University extends our 
solidarity to the prisoners on hunger strike 
in Red Onion State Prison. As Black stu- 
dents, we understand that the inhumane 
conditions of solitary confinement experi- 
enced by Our incarcerated brothers is an 
extension of the brutality suffered by Black 
people since our forced transportation to 
the Western Hemisphere. A direct line can 
be drawn to the daily abuses experienced 
by Africans during enslavement and the 
convict lease system to the Red Onion 
Hunger strikers. 

Similar to other social justice move- 
ments, the Red Onion Hunger strikers 
simply want their human rights observed. 
Simple demands such as ‘we demand fully 
cooked food’ and ‘adequate medical care’ 
speak to the gross human rights violations 
that occur on a daily basis at Red Onion 
and prisons around the country. For ex- 
ample, Charles Graner, the ringleader of 
the abuses that took place in Abu Ghraib, 
was a correctional officer in Pennsylvania 
state and county prisons. This is why in 
October of last year, UN special rapporteur 
Jaun Mendez stated “solitary confinement 
should be banned by States as a punish- 
ment or extortion technique.” We agree. 


As historically conscious Black students, 
we remember the state violence experi- 
enced by Black students in Fisk Univer- 
sity (1924) and Jackson State (1970). At 
any moment, it could be any one of Us. 
Free ’em All! 

Prisoners’ Stories 

Stories from incarcerated brothers at Red 
Onion State Prison. More to come. 

“It is so hard and bad for me that I had to 
tell my family to cancel sending me money 
for me and not put any more money on my 
account because the DOC would actually 
steal most of my money what my family 
work so hard for. That’s why for right now 

I am on the DOC indigent inmate list 

You know that people judges you wrong by 
looking at you from the outside and don’t 
look on the inside from your heart, mind 
, and soul. I’m not like that. I love people 

for who they are as human beings 

Kidnapped me from my homeland (Virgin 
Islands-prisoners are shipped to VA to fill 
our institutions). It was never due process 

of the law It happen late in the night 

when I was asleep . When the prison of- 
ficial come to my celland took me straight 
to a jet...” c. 

“Also the guy who attacked me with the 
dog, his father is a captain here. Once the 
law suit is filed the asst, warden and the 
guy that attacked me with the dog will be 
named in it as well as all the guards that 
stood around and watched it happen. Once 
that hits the courts and it is public knowl- 
edge I expect the harassment to come. 
I’m ready for it. You know I cannot let go 
what these criminals did to me. I already 
feel ashamed because I did not physically 
fight back. It was probably best that I did 


not fight back because those savages would 
have tried to kill me.” j. 

“. . . As I stepped outside the chow hall of- 
ficer C. called out to officer R. saying “Hey, 
here goes one of those smart ass Muslims.” 
Then C. told me to turn around so I could 
be searched. As I turned around C. and R. 
jumped on me slamming me to the ground 
face first. To make a long story short, C. 
ground my face into the concrete with his 
knees pulling skin off both sides of my 
face. He kneed me in the back of my head 
busting my lips on the concrete and knock- 
ing one of my teeth so loose that it had to 
be pulled. My shoulders and arms were 
scarred up from the concrete. C, was on my 
back with one arm pinned under my body. 
Instead of letting the pressure off my back 
so that my arm could be freed C. pulled my 
arm from under my body pulling skin and 
meat off my left wrist. The shackles were 



put on my feet backwards and so tight it 
left scars on my legs because I was forced 
to walk that way under the threat of being 
assaulted again. I was given four bogus in- 
stitutional charges to justify being attacked. 
After I handcuffed and shackled by C. and 
R. and support staff, R. punched me in my 
face and both C. and R. called me a “fuck- 
ing nigger” several times.” p. 

“The day I arrived I was... told that I 
was at Red Onion now and if I act up they 
would kill me and there was nothing any- 
one could or would do about it.” 

If you haven’t read Human Rights 
Watch’s report, “Red Onion State Prison: 
Super Maximum Security Confinement in 
Virginia”, now’s this time. 4 


NYC YOUTH AND 
STUDENTS PICKET 
IN SOLIDARITY 
WITH THE VA 
PRISON HUNGER 
STRIKE 

“R-O-S-P is on strike! 
N-Y-C says fight, fight, fight!” 
“1 -2-3-4, open up the prison 
doors! 5-6-7 -8, liberate Red 
Onion State!” 

O n Friday, May 25, students at the 
City University of New York 
(CUNY) and others in NYC par- 
ticipated in an informational picket in 
downtown Manhattan to build support for 
the prisoner hunger strike at Red Onion 
State Prison (ROSP) in Virginia. Prison- 
ers at ROSP began their strike on Tuesday, 
May 22 to demand basic human rights and 
an end to torture in the form of indefinite 
solidarity confinement. 

Several students carried a large banner 
that read, “Victory to the Virginia Prison 
Hunger Strike! Turn Every Prison into a 
Trench of Heroic Struggle!” Others dis- 
tributed copies of the prisoners’ press re- 
lease published when the strike began on 
Tuesday, as well as the strikers’ list of ten 
demands, with a link to the website of the 
solidarity committee in VA: virginiaprison- 
strike.blogspot.com. Chants rang out on the 
street in lower Manhattan, as many pedes- 
trians and drivers in cars took the printed 
materials. 

Addressing the gathered supporters, a 


Co-Chair of the Revolutionary Student 
Coordinating Committee (RSCC) said, 
“People in prison are our brothers and sis- 
ters, mothers and fathers, our cousins, our 
family members, they are our people. And 
we must support them in their struggle for 
liberation.” RSCC is a student group based 
in CUNY that mobilized its membership 
for the action. Individuals from several dif- 
ferent organizations also came out to sup- 
port the picket and spoke about the need to 
struggle against the mass incarceration of 
working and oppressed people. 

As the hunger strike moves into Day 
5, we must continue to support the he- 
roic struggle of the ROSP hunger strikers 
through phone calls, emails, the Change, 
org petition, op-ed articles, pickets, and 
other mass actions. Keep spreading the 
word! Seize the time! 4 

Ten Demands of ROSP 
Hunger Strikers 

We (Prisoners at Red Onion State Prison) 
demand the right to an adequate standard 
of living while in the custody of the state! 

1. We demand fully cooked food, and 
access to a better quality of fresh fruit and 
vegetables. In addition, we demand in- 
creased portions on our trays, which allows 
us to meet our basic nutritional needs as 
defined by VDOC regulations. 

2. We demand that every prisoner at 
ROSP have unrestricted access to com- 
plaint and grievance forms and other pa- 
perwork we may request. 

3. We demand better communication 
between prisoners and higher- ranking 
guards. Presently higher-ranking guards 
invariably take the lower-ranking guards’ 


side in disputes between guards and pris- 
oners, forcing the prisoner to act out in 
order to be heard. We demand that higher- 
ranking guards take prisoner complaints 
and grievances into consideration without 
prejudice. 

4. We demand an end to torture in the 
form of indefinite segregation through the 
implementation of a fair and transparent 
process whereby prisoners can earn the 
right to be released from segregation. We 
demand that prison officials completely ad- 
here to the security point system, insuring 
that prisoners are transferred to institutions 
that correspond with their particular secu- 
rity level. 

5. We demand the right to an adequate 
standard of living, including access to qual- 
ity materials that we may use to clean our 
own cells. Presently, we are forced to clean 
our entire cell, including the inside of our 
toilets, with a single sponge and our bare 
hands. This is unsanitary and promotes the 
spread of disease-carrying bacteria. 

6. We demand the right to have 3rd party 
neutral observers visit and document the 
condition of the prisons to ensure an end to 
the corruption amongst prison officials and 
widespread human rights abuses of prison- 
ers. Internal Affairs and Prison Administra- 
tor’s monitoring of prison conditions have 
not alleviated the dangerous circumstances 
we are living under while in custody of the 
state which include, but are not limited to: 
the threat of undue physical aggression by 
guards, sexual abuse and retaliatory mea- 
sures, which violate prison policies and our 
human rights. 

7. We demand to be informed of any and 
all changes to VDOC/IOP policies as soon 
as these changes are made. 
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8. We demand the right to adequate 
medical care. Our right to medical care is 
guaranteed under the eight amendment of 
the constitution, and thus the deliberate in- 
difference of prison officials to our medical 
needs constitutes a violation of our consti- 
tutional rights. In particular, the toothpaste 
we are forced to purchase in the prison is 
a danger to our dental health and causes 
widespread gum disease and associated ill- 
nesses. 

9. We demand our right as enumer- 
ated through VDOC policy, to a monthly 
haircut. Presently, we have been denied 
haircuts for nearly three months. We also 
demand to have our razors changed out 
on a weekly basis. The current practice of 
changing out the razors every three weeks 
leaves prisoners exposed to the risk of dan- 
gerous infections and injury. 

10. We demand that there be no reprisals 
for any of the participants in the Hunger 
Strike. We are simply organizing in the in- 
terest of more humane living conditions. 4 

Press Release 

On Tuesday May 22 as many as 45 pris- 
oners at Red Onion State Prison, compris- 
ing at least 2 segregation pods, will enter 
the first day of a hunger strike protesting 
deplorable conditions in the prison and on- 
going abuses by prison staff. For the men 
participating in the strike this is their only 
recourse to get Red Onion warden Randy 
Mathena to officially recognize their griev- 
ances and make immediate changes to 
food, sanitation and basic living conditions 
at the prison. 

Supporters from DC and Virginia along 
with prisoner family members will hold a 
press conference at 1 1 AM in front of the 
VA Department of Corrections, in Rich- 
mond at 6900 Atmore Dr., to urge War- 
den Mathena, the Virginia Department of 
Corrections under Harold Clarke, Gover- 
nor Bob McDonell, state Senators Mark 
Warner and Jim Webb and other state and 
congressional legislators to act on behalf of 
justice and human rights. 

A statement released by one of the hun- 
ger strike representatives said, “Regardless 
of sexual preference, gang affiliation, race 
and religion, there are only two classes 
at this prison: the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. We the oppressed are coming 
together. We’re considered rival gang 
members, but now we’re coming together 
as revolutionaries. We’re tired of being 
treated like animals.” 4 


ON CONTENT AND 
FORM 

A Proposal to the H.S. 
Leadership 

“Whoever doesn ’t find a way to struggle 
against this situation is destroyed — the 
situation controls him and not the other 
way around. ” 

The Red Army Faction, 1975 
By C. Landrum 

T t is necessary to understand that the 
universe and its innumerable forms of 
matter are in ceaseless flux and ever- 
changing. Therefore if we are to formulate 
an accurate analysis of our circumstances, 
we must first begin with the recognition 
that technically speaking, reality does not 
consist of “things”, but of processes and 
endless transformations. 

All form is the outward manifestation 
and the appearance of a given object or 
process. And in fact, form is a symptomatic 
pathology of an “essentially” deeper con- 
tent from which form follows. In the es- 
sence and form of any object or process are 
not separate aspects that are mechanically 
juxtaposed one alongside the other, but are 
the interpenetrating characteristics inherent 
of all phenomena and in many cases per- 
ceptually indistinguishable. As V.I. Lenin 
said, “Essence appears phenomenally, phe- 
nomenon is essential.” 

Much like the cover of a book, the es- 
sence of its content is only partially re- 
vealed in the written summary and title 
of its outside cover. We are restrained and 
drawing accurate conclusions based exclu- 
sively upon their formal manifestations and 
their external appearances. 

The full essential content of the book it- 
self, and is driving force of internal con- 
tradictions, can only be revealed within its 
pages. 

And although essence is not fully re- 
vealed on the surface, it is nonetheless for 
the most part, the dominating and decisive 
factor that determines the overall direc- 
tion and development of a given phenom- 
enon. And as the driving force of any given 
phenomenon — organic, inorganic, social 
phenomenon, even our current struggle to 
end the state’s campaign of social extermi- 
nation — the goal of both all science and 
philosophy is, as Marx wrote, “to reveal 
essence, the internal, deep and underlying 
process behind the multitude of phenom- 
ena, outward sides and features of reality.” 


In order to furnish a solution to any di- 
lemma, a correct interpretation of reality is 
required. And this necessitates the applica- 
tion of dialectical materialism. Having said 
that despite the reciprocal influence that 
both form and essence exert upon the other 
and their mutual development as one, we 
must recognize form for what it is — a side 
effect manifesting from an essential source. 

Our current struggle — as tactics cur- 
rently exist — is objectively incorrect. A 
true “qualitative” transformation, such as 
an end to our perpetual isolation and the 
social extermination resulting from it, can 
only come from an “essential” transforma- 
tion, not a “formal” one. 

The validation process is a side effect, 
the manifestation of an essential source 
of oppression — the SHU. And so long as 
we continue to focus our struggle on the 
validation process (and the five commands 
which also address the formal effects of the 
SHU) while allowing the primary source 
of our essential oppression to remain intact 
as it is — the SHU facilities — the state 
will continue to manufacture pseudo-justi- 
fications and illegitimate security threats to 
isolate us indefinitely. 

We must adhere to dialectical materi- 
alism’s and its teachings that the basis of 
change comes not from those external forc- 
es and influences outside of a given phe- 
nomenon but within it. 

External forces and influences can only 
create conditions necessary for transfor- 
mation. In our current circumstances, the 
states increasingly oppressive practices are 
the contradictions necessary for transfor- 
mation. It is up to us to cultivate a collec- 
tive consciousness of resistance and trans- 
form the SHU as it currently exists from 
within the SHU itself, if we are to end our 
perpetual isolation. 

It has been said before that we are “so- 
cial animals”. This is an essential truth, not 
an empty cliche. It is inherent within our 
DNA and coded in our genes — literally! 
We must feed, clothe, procreate, and shelter 
ourselves, requiring that we also cooperate, 
organize, and coordinate our labor, and this 
necessitates various degrees of “social in- 
tercourse” between us. It is in the process 
of social intercourse that we develop our 
individual personalities as distinct identi- 
ties defining us as uniquely human. Yes, we 
are truly social animals. 

The group expresses itself through the in- 
dividual and each individual is shaped and 
molded by the groups multiple individuals. 
Both the collective and the individual cre- 
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ate the conditions for the other’s existence 
in an inseparable struggle of reciprocity, 
where each influences the development of 
the other, as one whole. Marx captured this 
dialectical relationship in his observation 
“the human being is not merely 
a gregarious animal, but an animal 
which can individuate itself only in the 
midst of society . . . And isolated indi- 
vidual outside society ... Is as much 
of an absurdity as the development of 
language without individuals living to- 
gether.” ( Grundrisse ) 

To isolate us indefinitely is to artificially 
separate us from the collective and deprive 
us of the social conditions necessary to de- 
velop our identities as distinct individual 
social beings. It is a process of dehuman- 
ization. To elevate our political conscious- 
ness to a level necessary in order to wage a 
successful struggle, it must be understood 
that a campaign against indefinite isolation 
is a campaign against “social extermina- 
tion.” Long-term isolation is a state method 
of assassination while keeping us alive as 
living, breathing, biological individuals. 

We must comprehend that the prison sys- 
tem is a microcosm of the economic and 
social inequalities inherent within society 
itself. It is a political - economic phenom- 
enon. 

For those of us who have endured years 
of sensory deprivation have been denied 
our identities. At this stage are only means 
to develop our identity is to develop a polit- 
ical identity forged in a context of a politi- 
cal struggle to end our indefinite isolation 
and achieve social intercourse. 

I do not propose that we abandon our 
current five commands, but that we recog- 
nize there “formal” character and under- 
stand that the validation process and the 
five commands are side effects manifesting 
from an “essential” source — the SHU as it 
currently exists. 

So long as the SHU exists, the C. D. 
C. will subject us to perpetual isolation, 
whether under the guise of validation STG, 
program failure, etc., or any other creative 
pseudo-justification the state prisoncrats 
conveniently manufacture. 

As we know, the basis of all change and 
his transformation is internal. We must not 
only attack the SHU itself as a source of 
our “social extermination”, we must trans- 
form it from “within”. I propose that we 
demand, and struggle for, “association” in 
groups of no less than eight. “Association” 
as a means to implement social intercourse 
for the healthy psychological development 


of the individual. Our identities would be 
facilitated with our right to cellies accord- 
ing to the same criteria and frequency that 
general population receives them, the in- 
stallation of two (four - man) tables in each 
pod, along with a phone, and one tear out 
for day-room at a time. 

A concrete transformation of the SHU it- 
self would render all of the state’s excuses 
for confining us permanently, obsolete. 
Transforming the validation process alone , 
will only result in a new excuse to perma- 
nently isolate us, so long as the SHU fa- 
cilities exist as they currently do. We must 
transform them. For 

This may seem out of reach, but not only 
is it a potential reality, “association” is a 
tried and tested tactic that is been achieved 
on various occasions by politically con- 
scious prisoners subjected to isolation and 
sensory deprivation units. 

Our struggle for the five commands must 
continue forward unabated on both the do- 
mestic and international fronts. Although 
our primary struggle must be for the real- 
ization of Association if we are to achieve 
essential transformation. At this stage, we 
cannot afford to fail, which calls into ques- 
tion our particular tactics and the possibil- 
ity of [peaceful and lawful yet] drastic ac- 
tions. 4 


PLANTATIONS, 
PRISONS AND 
PROFITS 

By Charles M. Blow 

T hat paragraph opens a devastat- 
ing eight-part series published this 
month by The Times-Picayune of 
New Orleans about how the state’s largely 
private prison system profits from high in- 
carceration rates and tough sentencing, and 
how many with the power to curtail the 
system actually have a financial incentive 
to perpetuate it. 

The picture that emerges is one of con- 
victs as chattel and a legal system essen- 
tially based on human commodification. 
First, some facts from the series: 

• One in 86 Louisiana adults is in the 
prison system, which is nearly double the 
national average. 

• More than 50 percent of Louisiana’s in- 
mates are in local prisons, which is more 
than any other state. The next highest state 
is Kentucky at 33 percent. The national av- 
erage is 5 percent. 


• Louisiana leads the nation in the per- 
centage of its prisoners serving life without 
parole. 

• Louisiana spends less on local inmates 
than any other state. 

• Nearly two-thirds of Louisiana’s pris- 
oners are nonviolent offenders. The nation- 
al average is less than half. 

In the early 1990s, the state was under a 
federal court order to reduce overcrowding, 
but instead of releasing prisoners or loosen- 
ing sentencing guidelines, the state incen- 
tivized the building of private prisons. But, 
in what the newspaper called “a uniquely 
Louisiana twist,” most of the prison entre- 
preneurs were actually rural sheriffs. They 
saw a way to make a profit and did. 

It also was a chance to employ local peo- 
ple, especially failed farmers forced into 
bankruptcy court by a severe drop in the 
crop prices. 

But in order for the local prisons to re- 
main profitable, the beds, which one prison 
operator in the series distastefully refers to 
as “honey holes,” must remain full. That 
means that on almost a daily basis, local 
prison officials are on the phones bartering 
for prisoners with overcrowded jails in the 
big cities. 

It also means that criminal sentences 
must remain stiff, which the sheriff’s asso- 
ciation has supported. This has meant that 
Louisiana has some of the stiffest sentenc- 
ing guidelines in the country. Writing bad 
checks in Louisiana can earn you up to 10 
years in prison. In California, by compari- 
son, jail time would be no more than a year. 

There is another problem with this un- 
savory system: prisoners who wind up in 
these local for-profit jails, where many 
of the inmates are short-timers, get fewer 
rehabilitative services than those in state 
institutions, where many of the prisoners 
are lifers. That is because the per-diem per 
prisoner in local prisons is half that of state 
prisons. 

In short, the system is completely back- 
ward. 

Lifers at state prisons can learn to be 
welders, plumbers or auto mechanics — 
trades many will never practice as free men 
— while prisoners housed in local prisons, 
and are certain to be released, gain no skills 
and leave jail with nothing more than “$10 
and a bus ticket.” 

These ex-convicts, with almost no reha- 
bilitation and little prospect for supporting 
themselves, return to the already-strug- 
gling communities that were rendered that 
way in part because so many men are being 
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extracted on such a massive scale. There 
the cycle of crime often begins again, with 
innocent people caught in the middle and 
impressionable young eyes looking on. 

According to The Times-Picayune: “In 
five years, about half of the state’s ex-con- 
victs end up behind bars again.” 

This suits the prison operators just fine. 
They need them to come back to the “hon- 
ey holes.” 

Furthermore, the more money the state 
spends on incarceration, the less it can 
spend on preventive measures like educa- 
tion. (According to Education Week’s State 
Report Cards, Louisiana was one of three 
states and the District of Columbia to re- 
ceive an F for K-12 achievement in 2012, 
and, this year, the state, over all, is facing a 
$220 million deficit in its $25 billion bud- 
get.) 

Louisiana is the starkest, most glaring 
example of how our prison policies have 
failed. It showcases how private prisons do 
not serve the public interest and how the 
mass incarceration as a form of job creation 
is an abomination of justice and civility and 
creates a long-term crisis by trying to cre- 
ate a short-term solution. 

As the paper put it: “A prison system that 
leased its convicts as plantation labor in the 
1800s has come full circle and is again a 
nexus for profit.” 4 

^ Quote Box X 

“As the centers of American power 
were seized and hijacked by corpora- 
tions, the media continued to pay defer- 
ence to systems of power that could no 
longer be considered honest or demo- 
cratic. The media treat criminals on 
Wall Street as responsible members of 
the ruling class. They treat the criminals 
in the White House and the Pentagon as 
statesmen.” 

- Chris Hedges 

“And say, finally, whether peace is 
best preserved by giving energy to the 
government or information to the peo- 
ple. This last is the most legitimate en- 
gine of government. Educate and inform 
the whole mass of people. Enable them 
to see that it is their interest to preserve 
peace and order, and they will preserve 
them. And it requires no very high de- 
gree of education to convince them of 
this. They are the only sure reliance for 
the preservation of our liberty.” 

Thomas Jefferson - (1 743-1826), 

V US Founding Father J 


SOLIDARITY FROM 
CALIPATRIA ASU 

G reetings. First and foremost I 
would like to extend our utmost 
love and respects to all who re- 
main strong and positive in their situation 
and in our situation as one against CDCR’s 
death grip of long-term segregation. 

It has been 8 months since the last Peli- 
can Bay-CA Statewide Hunger Strike and 
there has been some “material changes” 
here at Calipatria ASU. These “material 
changes” consist of us being allowed an 
appliance and the augmentation of canteen 
items to our list. I emphasize on these be- 
ing “material changes” because these are 
things we’ve had coming for years. Yet, we 
had to add these items to our own demands 
here and starve ourselves. 

Although we were given these “items” 
and it appears to be a move in the positive 
direction, one must remember that we had 
these “items” coming, but Calipatria’s Ad- 
ministration was depriving us of this. This 
is like patching up a bullet-hole wound by 
using a band-aide. 

In a recent letter to the “ROCK” news- 
letter (June Issue) an individual wrote that 
“we won” here in ASU because we got our 
T.V.’s That’s a big misstatement! Our ob- 
jective as a “whole” is to see an end to all 
wrongful validations and long-term segre- 
gation/isolation. We all support the men at 
Pelican Bay State Prison- Short Corridor 
and the 5 Core Demands . Not only do they 
apply to them and the SHUs, by they apply 
to all of us. As the old saying goes “United 
We Stand, Divided We Fall”. We’ve been 
through two Hunger Strikes in solidarity 
with Pelican Bay State Prison and will con- 
tinue to be as one in unity if another takes 
place. 

Where there has been “material changes” 
here, there have been NO real changes at 
Pelican Bay. It took a man to die here for 
us to be taken seriously and get our voices 
heard. His death was due to his solitary 
confinement that brought him mental an- 
guish beyond his control. This is the type 
of psychological warfare that CDCR is 
waging against us. Till this day we are still 
fighting against their tactics that break the 
mind, body, and soul. 

We are all secluded from the outside 
world which limits our voices to travel. It’s 
our wives, our families, our loved ones, 
who speak our minds and lets the public 
know that we are and have been living 
through torturous inhumane conditions. 


This has had an extreme impact on all men 
of every race, who are living their lives in 
“long-term” segregation with their loved 
ones who they can’t hug, touch, and for 
most, even see. Yet, to mock our situation, 
we are told that we must either “parole, 
die, or debrief’ in order to get out of this 
dungeon. Three men have died during the 
struggle thus far, and if change for ALL ev- 
erywhere in these torture dungeons doesn’t 
come soon, CDCR is going to have a lot to 
answer for when more men are left to die 
for what they believe is right. 

“The ultimate test of man’s conscience 
may be his willingness to sacrifice some- 
thing today for future generations whose 
words of thanks will not be heard.” 

- Gaylord Nelson 

Respectfully, 

Robbie Riva, CDC # T-49359, Calipatria 

State Prison ASU, written on 5-28-2012 

[Ed’s Note: I could not find the letter in 
Rock referred to in the June issue or any 
earlier issues. But in the TidBits section of 
issue #4 (May) there was a reprint from the 
HS Support Mailing List in which a Calipa- 
tria ASU prisoner discussed getting televi- 
sions. I found no reference to any statement 
“we won”, although he did say the “Next 
step is getting them out of that hellhole of 
segregation....” The purpose of his letter 
was to thank the outside folks for their sup- 
port. In any event, we are all agreed the five 
core demands are first and foremost. 

I urge readers to call my attention to any 
misstatements of fact or inaccuracies in 
Rock , as I do make mistakes. In the last is- 
sue I had to cross out by hand a statement 
that there would be a new HS on July 1st. 
That bad information came from Mary at 
the S.F. Bay View, who said she got it from 
one of the prisoner reps.] 

build ] 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

Legal Question 

Greeting! Just wanted to send my grati- 
tude and respects to Ed, HS Reps, NCTT, 
and all other organizations and individuals 
who are putting time and effort to keep the 
ball rolling. With that said, I wanted to put 
a quick broadcast to the HS Reps, NCTT 
and any other savvy individuals who are 
up to par on litigation. As you recall they 
imposed new changes to (PC) 2933.6 in 
2010, which changed SHU inmates credit 
earning from 1/3 to 0 credit earning. It’s no 
question that this was just another ploy to 
keep us in the SHU and in solitary longer. 
There’s a handful of us here with dates and 
we have no litigators in the vicinity to help 
us with a petition. We were all validated 
prior to this new change in 2010 and would 
like to know if anybody has had success 
overturning it? Is so, we’d highly appreci- 
ate it if you could point us in the right di- 
rection with some case laws to look up or 
maybe even a spare copy of a petition con- 
cerning this issue we could use as a guide. 

Gracias for your time and saludos atodos. 

Richard Medina, 
Pelican Bay State Prison - SHU 

Thanks 

First and foremost, I want to thank you 
for your voice, thoughts, experience and 
opinion concerning everything that has and 
is taking place in California prisons. I don’t 
have the education nor do I possess the vo- 
cabulary to adequately express myself, but 
I do recognize that you’re of another cali- 
ber and what an actual convict once was. I 
have not found a single flaw with the logic 
in your editorials on how to fight for and 
improve the lives and conditions of prison- 
ers, and you’ve done more to educate the 
prison population than anyone here. I hope 
you will continue to agitate, agitate, agitate 
until the day you leave the planet earth. 

Name Withheld, 
Pelican Bay State Prison - SHU 

[Ed’s Response: Prisoners send me a 
lot of letters like the one above, and they 
are appreciated. Yet the letters I like best 
are those that are critical, as they point out 
things I may be doing incorrectly — areas in 
which I can improve.] 


SDP is a Joke 

I just want to thank you for the June issue 
of Rock. The cover story was informative 
but very disappointing. After two statewide 
hunger strikes and all the media attention 
we brought to the issue concerning SHU 
conditions and CDCR’s gang validation 
policy, you’d think we would have achieved 
a lot more. What happened to BPSP-SHU’s 
five demands?! The step down program 
(SDP) is a joke!! The so called new strat- 
egy for validating prisoners won’t fix the 
problem; in fact it’s going to make things 
worse. With the new security threat group 
(STG) label it’s going to make it easier for 
CDCR to validate people and place them 
in the SHU for their four years step down 
program (SDP). If you think these changes 
don’t affect you directly, think again! ! ! Be- 
cause this new strategy will allow CDCR 
to validate just about anyone, even those of 
you who are not members or associates to 
a prison gang (labeled). Let’s not sell our- 
selves short or accept anything less than the 
five core demands, and let’s finish what we 
started. 

Name withheld, 

Calipatria ASU 

On Torture 

[Ed’s Note: The following letter was six 
single-spaced pages. In the process of typ- 
ing this handwritten letter it was necessary 
for me to edit out many paragraphs. I have 
tried not to remove too much of the author s 
meaning in the process. If you see error 
they are mine, not the author s.] 

The first issue of Rock was both well re- 
ceived and timely. “The Road Ahead” is an 
essential and critical starting point in our 
struggle for justice. We must first exercise 
our minds, and expand our understanding 
of what is really going on. Objectivity and 
critical thinking, as well as analysis, is fun- 
damental. 

Daulo Freire once said, “the great hu- 
manistic and historical task of the op- 
pressed [is] to liberate themselves and 
their oppressors as well. The oppressor, 
who oppress, exploit, and rape by virtue of 
their power cannot find in this power the 
strength to liberate either the oppressed or 
themselves. Only the power that springs 
from the weakness of the oppressed will be 
sufficiently strong to free [you].” 

It has often been said that power cor- 
rupts, but it is perhaps equally important to 
realize that weakness, too, corrupts. Power 
corrupts the few, while weakness corrupts 


the many. Hatred, malice, rude- 
ness, intolerance, and suspicion 
are fruits of weakness. The re- 
sentment of the weak does not 
spring from any injustice done 
to them, but from the sense of 
their in adequacy and impor- 
tance. Sharing of wealth cannot 
win the weak over to the other 
side. They will feel it as a form 
of oppression, nor can they win 
the weak by sharing their hope, 
pride, or even their hatred. The only way 
to win is through the capacity for self-help 
of the oppressed. They need the technical, 
social, and political skills which would 
enable them to get bread, human dignity, 
freedom, and strength by their own efforts. 
This is liberation. This is power. 

We know that ideas and words have 
significance, they are preludes to action. 
Words, ideas are a means to an end. Words 
cannot move mountains but they can move 
the multitude. Men are more ready to fight 
and die for a word than for anything else. 
Words shape our thoughts, stir feelings, 
and beget action. They kill and revive, cor- 
rupt and cure. 

Torture (in CIA language “coercive 
interrogation”) is a set of techniques de- 
signed to put prisoners into a state of deep 
disorientation and shock in order for them 
to make concessions against their will. Two 
CIA manuals were declassified in the late 
1990s. These manuals explain the way to 
break “resistant sources” is to create vio- 
lent ruptures between prisoners and their 
ability to make sense of the world around 
them. First the senses are starved of any 
input (hoods, earplugs, shackles, total iso- 
lation, etc.), Then the body is bombarded 
with overwhelming stimulation (lights, 
beatings, etc.). 

The goal of this “softening up” stage is 
to provoke a kind of hurricane in the mind. 
Prisoners are so regressed and afraid that 
they can no longer think rationally or pro- 
tect their own interests. It is in that state of 
shock that most prisoners give their inter- 
rogators whatever they want — informa- 
tion, confessions, a renunciation of former 
beliefs and so on (sound familiar?). 

The torturers understand the importance 
of solidarity. And they set out to shock that 
impulse of social interconnectedness out of 
the prisoners. Of course all interrogation is 
purportedly about gaining valuable infor- 
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LETTER TO ROCK 

[Ed’s Opening Note: The following doc- 
ument was hand written and some of it was 
difficult for my lone eyeball to read. I’ve 
tried to use context or to otherwise gues- 
timate the items I could not quite decipher 
With that said, here s the article.] 

“The way prisons are run and their 
inmates treated give a faithful picture 
of a society, especially of the ideas and 
methods of those who dominate that 
society. Prisons indicate the distance 
to which government and social con- 
science have come in their concern 
and respect for the human being.” 

Milouan Hiilas 

By Michael (Zahaaribu) Dorrough 

W e felt in necessary, unfortunate- 
ly, to respond to certain criti- 
cism because of its incorrect- 
ness. And also to clarify what our position 
is and always has been in our respect for 
and support of the voice of representation 
of the five core demands at Pelican Bay. 
Bro. Ed’s response to that criticism [Vol. 

1 #4, p. 4] was right on point and requires 
no further elaboration from us. 

It has always been understood, respected 
and supported by us, by all of us, that the 
voice of representation concerning these 
issues is exclusively at Pelican Bay. And 
more importantly, Pelican Bay is very 
much aware of the work we are trying to 
do, and that it is a part of the protracted 
struggle that must be waged. 

Our activities are natural outgrowths 
of our support and respect for the cen- 
tral organizers of the California prisoners 
hunger strike, Todd Asker, Paul Redd, Ar- 
tureo Castellanos, Antonia Guillen, Danny 
Troxell, and Sitawa Nantambu Jamaa (s/n 
Ronnie Dewberry) who is chairman of the 
N.C.T.T. which is based at Pelican Bay. 

There was also a criticism of a failure to 
present practical solutions that can unite all 
prisoners — the stratification of the prison- 
ers class. While it may be true that we have 
not addressed this specific issue in any 
great detail, it is not true that this issue has 
not been addressed. There have been arti- 
cles written in the San Francisco Bay View 
and discussions on prisoner unity were had 
by the central organizers of the California 
prisoners’ hunger strike. Abllul Olwgbala 
Shakur (s/n J. Harvey) of the Bunchy Cart- 
er Institute for Revolutionary Change and 
Mutope Duguma (s/n James D. Crawford), 
both at Pelican Bay short Corridor, have 


written on the subject. In the March issue 
of Rock an article was featured titled “The 
Road Ahead and The Dialectics of Change” 
by C.L. (a California prisoner) with an in- 
troduction by Ed Mead. As well as a let- 
ter to the H.S. Solidarity coalition by Todd 
Ashker that was really brilliant. 

Also included in the May issue of Rock 
was a beautiful example of what the men 
at Calipatria ASU were able to accomplish. 

Stratification of the imprisoned is only 
a reflection of the stratification of the race, 
caste and economic class system of capi- 
talist American society at large. However, 
the primary solution to many of the con- 
cerns lies in the examples of unity that have 
been set throughout the prison system (and 
inspired by Pelican Bay) over the past ten 
months, and in particular in the SHU and 
Ad Seg units where men have had to con- 
tinue to fight in the wake of retaliation, and 
to improve conditions in their immediate 
spaces. 

Solutions, what does and does not work 
is about the extent and context in which we 
understand a situation that we are faced 
with, developing strategies and tactics 
based on that understanding that might give 
us the best chance to succeed, and acting on 
it and not giving up. 

As was mentioned, there really have been 
an abundance of examples of solutions that 
have been shown and discussed over the 
past ten months that does take up the issue, 
the stratification of the prisoner class. 

The question was asked, “Does the 
N.C.T.T. have any practical solutions that 
do away with the social stratification of the 
prisoner class and divisional segments?” 
(i.e., general population, segregation- SHU- 
ASU status, Sensitive Needs Yards). Spe- 
cifically, as it relates to Sensitive Needs/ 
PC Yards, no, we don’t have any solutions, 
practical or otherwise. Though we ac- 
knowledge, and it has been described in de- 
tail on numerous occasions elsewhere, how 
the state intentionally manufactures divi- 
sions and animosities among imprisoned 
lumpen groups to maintain ease in control 
and prevent broad-based cooperation and 
political development. There is a signifi- 
cant segment of prisoners who choose to 
separate themselves either consciously/ac- 
tively or unconsciously/passively from the 
broader prison class, and align themselves 
with the state. These broken males chose 
to abandon the general population for the 
protective custody of the state. Regardless 
of their circumstances, no matter how dire, 
a choice between death and serving the in- 


terests of one’s oppressor is still a choice. 1 
Just as all of us who took up the hunger 
strike walked toward possible and actual 
death to oppose the interests of the state 
in maintaining these torture units made a 
choice. Can truly principled men expect 
any less from others they plan to unify 
with? Of course not, and no reasoning per- 
son would consider otherwise. 

“We should never accept being 
abused or mistreated. It’s our duty as 
human beings to fully resist. Our hun- 
ger strike activity over the past year 
has shown that solid resistance is not 
only possible, but also very effective. 
And it can be done in smart, fully ad- 
vantageous ways. It simply requires 
prisoners to come together collec- 
tively for the common good of all and 
with the support of the people outside, 
forming the strength to force changes 
that are long overdue. 

“Our compliance with and recogni- 
tion of the prison’s power of us is our 
downfall. If we collectively refuse to 
comply, and refuse to recognize the 
prisoncrats having any power over us 
via refusal to work, refusal to follow 
orders, then these prisons cannot oper- 
ate.” (Excerpt from a letter written by 
Todd Ashker to the San Francisco Bay 
View Feb. 29, reprinted in March 2012 
Rock). Our only solution, as over- 
whelming as it may seem, is to launch 
a protracted campaign of resistance 
throughout the prison system (level 
three and four yards) not only to close 
the SHU facilities down completely, 
but to gain back everything we’ve giv- 
en up over the years. The time for us to 
get off our knees is long overdue. 

“With the application of new and 
correct tactics employed through the 
system, accompanied by class action 
602/502s and lawsuits, coordinated 
written statements from us to the me- 
dia and support from various prison 
activist groups and of greatest signifi- 
cance, mass solidarity, we can achieve 
this. The legal struggle that was be- 
ing waged in the interest of the entire 
population to overturn the validation 
process failed to provoke a unified 
response. We are, as a prison popula- 
tion, oppressed as an entire population. 
Therefore the solution is to be found in 

1. Editor’s Note: Let us also not ignore 
our (GP prisoners’) role in creating the 
need for SNY and PC yards. It’s a two 
way street. 
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a group response. 

“We as a prison population are be- 
coming increasingly more self-cen- 
tered and driven by self-interest as 
our material conditions continue to 
deteriorate. In turn we become con- 
tributors and accomplices to CDCR’s 
agendas and to the further downward 
spiral of our own deterioration. More 
often than not we do so unconsciously, 
that is, we do so unintentionally and 
unknowingly. 

“We live within circumstances 
where the existing and predominate 
ideology of individualism is self-de- 
feating and destructive to all of us as 
a population, and where the collective 
mentality is an absolute ne3cessity for 
the improvement of our living condi- 
tions.” From The Road Ahead and 
The Dialectics of Change’ by C.L. (a 
California prisoner).” 

And finally, hundreds of men in the ASU 
at Calipatria State Prison participated last 
year in the Pelican Bay State Prison hunger 
strike that reached statewide in July 2011 
and another in September 2011. 

The men at Calipatria State Prison ASU 
who starved themselves were in unity with 
Pelican Bay State Prison’s five core de- 
mands, but these men added their own de- 
mands which were to have appliances (ei- 
ther a TV or radio) to stimulate their minds 
if they had to be forced to stay in segrega- 
tion. With the help from articles that were 
published to expose the illegal extended 
years these men are serving the “tempo- 
rary” segregation units. Loved ones on the 
other side of these walls pushed CDCR to 
have these men’s demands met for appli- 
ances. The men at Calipatria State Prison 
ASU expressed to the public their extreme 
inhuman conditions they were faced with, 
and, after warden Leland McEwen at 
Calipatria State Prison was removed, Sac- 
ramento approved televisions for all men 
in Calipatria’s ASU. “On April 19, 2012, at 
the expense of CDCR, TVs were distribut- 
ed/installed in all ASU cells” From TidBits, 
Rock , May 2012 issue. 

Quoting these excerpts was necessary, 
we believe, for one reason only, to demon- 
strate that the issue of addressing the need 
for prisoners’ unity, of specific examples 
of solutions and the importance of devel- 
oping a political consciousness and its role 
in developing successful strategies and tac- 
tics inside and outside of prison has in fact 
been a part of the dialogue. Whether or not 
anything could only be a superfluous gran- 


diose presentation of a non-existent move- 
ment has yet to be determined and is really 
not the point. The success of any struggle 
is tied to the strength of its movement. A 
movement that we can all belong to as a 
result of our willingness to resist and make 
sacrifices for, in the name of a movement 
that does not benefit from antagonistic de- 
bates! 

Unity requires dialogue and commit- 
ment, and our only interest is in broadening 
and deepening the unity and support that all 
of the efforts made has realized for us all. 

Constructive criticism is the critical view 
or opinion based on observation, knowl- 
edge, investigation, propriety, insight and 
genuine concern. Perhaps this should be 
the criterion of any future criticism. 

As revolutionaries/activists, we cannot 
be expected to act as something other than 
who and what we all are, and we cannot fall 
under the influences of mock polling sys- 
tems. We will and must continue to pursue 
the formation of a broader “National Mass 
Movement” which will support the realiza- 
tion of the five core demands articulated by 
Pelican Bay. Just as we all strive to trans- 
form the nature and structure of capitalist 
society itself, which gave rise to the need 
to pursue the California prisoners hunger 
strike, and the Pelican Bay D-Corridor col- 
lective to create the five core demands. 

Other areas that can be pursued are con- 
tacting attorneys Marilyn McMahon and 
Carol Strickman, the California Prison 
Focus (of which Ed Mead is an officer- 
member) who are part of the Hunger Strike 
Support coalition, if this has not already 
been done, and explain to them the cir- 
cumstances of your situation. Write to your 
families and loved ones and make them 
aware of your situation and educate them 
to the prison movement as a whole. Iden- 
tify areas of common interest in your space 
and organize a response. 

Don’t work or go to canteen. The Pris- 
oner Activist Resource Center (PARC), 
P.O. Box 70447, Oakland, CA 94612, is an 
invaluable resource. 

And again, “The Road Ahead and the 
Dialectics of Change” in the March 2012 
issue of Rock is excellent study material 
to refer to and other examples referred to 
in an effort to avoid the problem of having 
legitimate dialogue that is intended to fur- 
ther the cause be reduced to who and what 
we are. We will simply end this. Struggling 
with you. 4 



THE PRISON CELL 

T he Barrios Unidos Prison Project is 
constructing a prison cell that can be 
utilized to teach and inform diverse 
segments of the population: youth, judges, 
educators, policy makers, and community 
members. In constructing an interactive 
prison cell, we hope to bring insight and 
awareness on the realities of incarceration. 
It will provide an opportunity for individu- 
als to step into the environment, giving a 
sense of what it is like to be incarcerated. 
We hope to encourage people to support 
alternatives to incarceration policy and leg- 
islation. 



The model will be a traveling interactive 
replica of a prison cell and visiting room. 
We plan on bringing the model to schools, 
universities, courthouses, conferences, and 
other educational events. It will include lit- 
erature on the consequences of incarcera- 
tion, prison policy, the prison industrial 
complex, alternatives to incarceration, the 
economics of incarceration, as well other 
pertinent information and statistics. Not 
only will participants be able to sit in the 
confines of the cell, to add to the sensory 
experience, the participants will hear au- 
dio recordings of the on-going, day-to-day 
sounds of prison life. 

This project will provide realistic and 
alternative education to communities con- 
cerned with the rate of incarceration, the 
economic costs, and the imbalance of jus- 
tice for those that cannot afford proper rep- 
resentation. 4 

Santa Cruz Barrios Unidos 
Prison Project, 
1817 Soquel Avenue, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95062 
Phone: 831 457-8208 
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mation and therefore forcing betrayal. But 
many prisoners report that their torturers 
were far less interested in the information, 
which they usually already possessed, than 
in achieving the act of betrayal itself. The 
point of the exercise was getting the pris- 
oners to do irreparable damage to that part 
of themselves that believes in helping oth- 
ers, above all else, that part of themselves 
that made them activists, replacing it with 
shame and humiliation. (Doesn’t it sound 
like IGI/CDCR?) 

In this context the ultimate act of rebel- 
lion, where small gestures of kindness be- 
tween prisoners, such as tending to each 
other’s wounds or sharing scarce food, 
when such loving acts were discovered, 
they were met with harsh punishment (as 
in the SHU, validations, chronos, etc.). 

Prisoners were goaded into being as in- 
dividualistic as possible, constantly offered 
Faustian bargains, like choosing between 
more unbearable torture for themselves 
or more torture for fellow prisoners (as in 
debriefing to get out of SHU, snitching on 
other prisoners, etc.). In some cases prison- 
ers were so successfully broken that they 
agreed to hold the “picana” (prod), or go on 
TV (as those debriefers did during hunger 
strike at PBSP-SHU for the local news sta- 
tion Channel 9) and renounce their former 
beliefs. These prisoners represented the ul- 
timate triumph for their torturers. Not only 
had the prisoners abandoned solidarity but 
in order to survive they destroyed them- 
selves, and had succumbed to the cutthroat 
ethos of laissez-faire capitalism — looking 
out for number one. 

What we also discover from these tactics 
is that direct physical brutality creates only 
resentment, hostility, and further defiance. 
Interrogatees who have withstood pain are 
more difficult to handle by other methods. 
The effect has not been to repress the sub- 
ject but to restore his confidence and ma- 
turity. We know this to be true because the 
men on the short corridor, who have been 
isolation for decades on end, are more re- 
silient than ever. Their integrity is intact, 
and these qualities are to be esteemed and 
emulated if the struggle is to be won. 

The CIA manuals stressed the impor- 
tance of cutting detainees off from any- 
thing that will help them establish a new 
narrative — their own sensory input, that 
from other prisoners, even communica- 
tions with guards. Isolation, both physical 
and psychological, must be maintained 
from the moment of apprehension. The in- 


terrogators know that prisoners talk, they 
warn each other about what’s to come, they 
passed notes between the bars. Once that 
happens, the captors lose their edge. They 
still have the power to inflict bodily pain, 
but they have lost their most effective psy- 
chological tools to manipulate and break 
the prisoners. Confusion, disorientation, 
and surprise; without these elements there 
is no shock. 

Memory, both individual and collective, 
turns out to be the greatest shock absorber 
of all. So let us remember these tactics that 
CDCR employs. Let us remember those 
men who have been subjected to these 
tortures of mind, spirit, and body from 10 
to 30 years. Let us honor them for their 
strength and perseverance. Let us follow 
their example and resist. 

There is a well-known phenomenon that 
hits people who have had a pinnacle expe- 
rience, been the focus of attention, and do 
not have anything to follow through with, 
and don’t have anything to throw their en- 
ergies into. Once the experience ends they 
fall into a sort of post-partum depression. 
We cannot let this post hunger strike time 
period slip us into complacency. We must 
actively resist. “Self is the prison that can 
ever bind the soul.” Resistance is a state of 
existence; it’s a state of mind. 

[ This paragraph was omitted because it 
outlined specific acts of passive resistance 
SHU prisoners could engage in, and there- 
fore could result in this issue of the newslet- 
ter being censored .] 

If another hunger strike is ever initiated 
we should not be discouraged by a recent 
court ruling allowing prison administrators 
the right to force-feed prisoners on hun- 
ger strikes. Colin Dayar’s book “The Law 
Is A White Dog” talks about prisoners at 
Guantanamo Bay. Coordinated mass hun- 
ger strikes, to which the military classified 
as “manipulative self-injurious behavior”, 
peaked at 131 in December of 2005. And 
by 2006 the number dropped drastically af- 
ter mobile restraint chairs were introduced, 
in which prisoners were force fed twice a 
day through nose tubes. If CDC employs 
forced feeding and the numbers are great, 
there is no reason to stop the hunger strike. 
We would just have some tangible physical 
discomfort or maybe even pain to go with 
the insidious mental anguish we experience 
in our minds daily from being in the SHU 
year after year. CDC will have no choice 
but to declare a state of emergency and ei- 
ther allow prisoners to die or force-feed us, 
which would shut down all programs and 


make staff escort prisoners to medical for 
forced feeding. The more yms[?] The more 
work. The more work the more pressure. 
The more pressure, the more our voices 
will be heard. The longer it goes on the 
louder our voice. CDC could not allowed 
to go on and on. It would force them to 
make the changes we demand. 

Those brave men who sacrificed their 
lives for our cause, and died for our strug- 
gle for justice during the HS deserve our 
commitment. CDC is responsible for their 
“suicide” for our cause. We cannot let their 
deaths be in vain. 4 

In solidarity with PBHRM, 
J. Angel Martinez, PBSP 


SUIT TARGETS SHU 

A federal lawsuit filed Thursday 
[May 31st] seeks to end the pro- 
longed use of solitary confinement 
in California, calling the practice cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

The lawsuit was filed by the New York- 
based Center for Constitutional Rights, and 
lawyers want to pursue the case as a class- 
action on behalf of inmates at Pelican Bay 
State Prison who have been in solitary con- 
finement for more than 10 years. 

“The prolonged conditions of brutal 
confinement and isolation such as those at 
Pelican Bay have rightly been condemned 
as torture by the international community,” 
said Jules Lobel, the center’s president. 
“These conditions strip prisoners of their 
basic humanity and cross the line between 
humane treatment and barbarity.” 

The lawsuit said California’s practices 
render the state “an outlier in this country 
and in the civilized world” by allowing an 
inmate to “languish, typically alone, in a 
cramped, concrete, windowless cell” for 
about 23 hours a day. 

Earlier this year officials said they were 
reviewing their policies with an eye toward 
reducing the number of inmates in segre- 
gated housing units. The decision to place 
an inmate in segregated housing will be 
based more on their behavior in prison than 
just gang affiliation, said Jeffrey Callison, 
a spokesman for the California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilitation. 

In March, inmates and advocates asked 
the UN to investigate solitary confinement 
in California, which they called “torture.” 
Inmates have also staged hunger strikes to 
protest prison conditions. 4 
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GREETINGS FROM 
THE CENTER FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS (CCR): 

I wanted to share information about an 
upcoming event in San Francisco titled, 
Solitary Confinement at Pelican Bay: A 
Panel Discussion. Our panel will discuss 
the use of solitary confinement in the U.S. 
criminal justice system, examining specifi- 
cally the injustices surrounding the use of 
solitary confinement at Pelican Bay. The 
event will be held on Thursday, June 14th 
from 6:30 - 8:00 pm at the Women’s Build- 
ing (3543 18th St #8, San Francisco, CA). 

We invite you to co-sponsor this event. 
As a co-sponsor we will list your organi- 
zation on promotional material, including 
the CCR website, prior to the event and on 
materials that are provided to attendees at 
the event, including the program. We re- 
quest that, as a co-sponsor, you help us do 
outreach in the San Francisco / Bay Area, 
inviting people to join the discussion and 
come to the event. 


Additional details are available on our 
web page. Please let me know if you have 
any questions and kindly confirm your in- 
terest in co-sponsoring this event. 4 

MEDIA ADVISORY 

Center for Constitutional 
Rights to Hold Press Call to 
Discuss Lawsuit Challenging 
Prolonged Solitary 
Confinement in California 

CONTACT: Dorothee Benz, CCR, 
(212) 614-6480, press@ccrjustice.org, 

David Lemer, Riptide Communications, 
(212) 260-5000, david@riptidecommuni- 
cations.com 

O n Thursday May 3 1 , attorneys 
from the Center for Constitutional 
Rights (CCR) and others will host 
a press call with reporters to discuss their 
filing of a federal lawsuit against the State 
of California challenging the constitution- 
ality of prolonged solitary confinement in 
the state’s Secure Housing Unit (SHU) at 
Pelican Bay prison. The class-action suit 


alleges that prolonged solitary confinement 
violates Eight Amendment prohibitions 
against cruel and unusual punishment, 
and that the absence of meaningful review 
for SHU placement violates the prisoners’ 
right to due process. It is part of a larger 
movement for reform of inhumane condi- 
tions, sparked and dramatized by a hunger 
strike last year. 

What: Press call to discuss filing with 
attorneys, advocates and plaintiffs’ family 
members 

Who: Jules Lobel, President for the 
Center for Constitutional Rights, Alexis 
Agathocleous, Center for Constitutional 
Rights Staff Attorney, Marie Levin, fam- 
ily member of Pelican Bay SHU prisoner, 
Dorsey Nunn, Executive Director, Legal 
Services for Prisoner’s with Children, 
Marilyn McMahon, Executive Director, 
California Prison Focus. 

When: Thursday, May 31, 2012, 10 a.m. 
PDT / 1 p.m. EDT. 

Call info: Toll-Free Access Number: 
1.800.868.1837 Direct Dial/Intemational 
Access Number: 1.404.920.6440. Confer- 
ence ID: 868895# 4 


Ed Mead 
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PRISONER RESISTANCE SWEEPS THE SOUTH 


“We 

L ast week, prisoners in two differ- 
ent facilities in the United States 
resisted inhumane conditions — 
one through an uprising that the main- 
stream media dubbed a “riot,” and the 
other through a hunger strike. The tactics 
employed by the two groups differ, but the 
messages are clearly linked: Prisoners are 
protesting their conditions and are willing 
to put their lives on the line to fight for bet- 
ter treatment. 

On May 20, inmates took control of the 
Adams County Correctional Facility in 
Mississippi for over eight hours. One in- 
mate managed to access a cell phone dur- 
ing the uprising and called WLBT TV in 
Jackson, proving his presence in the prison 
by sending pictures. He gave the station the 
following statement: “They beat us; we’re 
just [paying] them back. We just need bet- 
ter treatment and services. We need medi- 
cal attention. We just want some respect. 
They call us wetbacks” — referring to a 
racist slur used against undocumented im- 
migrants. 

The prison is privately owned by Cor- 
rections Corporation of America (CCA), 
which manages over 60 facilities and touts 
a capacity of 90,000 beds. The prison in 
Adams County is populated by immigrants 
from over 70 countries awaiting deporta- 
tion and is part of a larger war on undocu- 
mented immigrants in the United States. 
2011 was a record year for deportations: 
396,000 people were removed from the 
country, and more than half of those people 
were convicted of crimes and held at pri- 
vate immigration detention facilities like 
the one in Adams County. 

During the uprising, one guard was 
killed, and several guards and inmates were 
injured. Over two dozen guards were re- 


re tired of being treated like anil 

portedly held hostage. The prisoners were 
subdued by SWAT teams, which dropped 
pepper spray grenades and tear gas bombs 
into the facility. Before it was quashed, 
more than 600 of about 2,500 total inmates 
were reportedly involved in the takeover. 

The mainstream media, much like the 
prison officials themselves, have sought 
to silence the grievances that motivated 
the uprising. Nearly every headline has 
emphasized images of violence, tumult, 
disorder. Many news outlets claimed that a 
gang fight started the revolt, yet they fail 
to explain how a clash between rival gangs 
could result in an apparently unified upris- 
ing with clear demands. 

The nature of the uprising and the death 
of a prison guard in the midst of it have 
given the media a pretext to ignore the 
massive violence and brutality that prison- 
ers suffer across the country every single 
day. The incident is also symptomatic of 
the fact that the privatization of prisons 
like the one in Adams County means a lack 
of oversight and responsibility, which re- 
sults in inhumane conditions for inmates. 
The Mississippi Immigrants Rights Alli- 
ance has received numerous complaints 
about the conditions of this CCA facilitity 
and many others, with reports of beatings, 
overcrowding, substandard food and lack 
of proper medical care, among other griev- 
ances. These are precisely the kinds of 
problems that were cited by those who took 
matters into their own hands in Mississippi 
by mounting an occupation. 

Meanwhile, 45 prisoners at Red Onion 
State Prison in Wise County, Virginia were 
plotting another kind of resistance: a hun- 
ger strike, which they launched on May 22. 
With the help of a network of prisoner-sup- 
port activists in the area, the hunger strikers 


als.” 

released 10 demands and a press advisory. 
Among these demands were such basics 
as fully-cooked food and access to fresh 
fruit and vegetables, access to complaint 
and grievance forms, an end to torture in 
the form of indefinite segregation, and ad- 
equate medical care. Five hundred of the 
1,700 inmates at Red Onion — Virginia’s 
only “supermax” prison — spend 23 hours 
a day in isolation. Inmates at Red Onion 
have also reported being beaten by guards 
and bitten by dogs. 

Prisoner hunger strikes like this have 
been growing in frequency. Just in the past 
year, hunger strikes have happened at the 
Ohio State Penitentiary, the Corcoran State 
Prison, Pelican Bay State Prison, Ironwood 
State Prison, Kern Valley State Prison and 
more. Prisoners around the world are also 
choosing to resist by hunger striking, most 
notably the 2,500-strong Palestinian pris- 
oner hunger strike that went on for weeks 
and was ultimately hailed as a victory. As 
we write, there are prisoners fasting in re- 
sistance in Dubai, Morocco, Egypt and, 
earlier this week, a 110-day hunger strike 
ended in Bahrain. 

On Tuesday, a flurry of articles, includ- 
ing one in The Washington Post , ran with 
headlines claiming that the hunger strike 
at Red Onion prison had ended. In order 
for the state to officially recognize a hun- 
ger strike, inmates must reject their meals 
for nine consecutive days, which Virginia 
Department of Corrections Director Harold 
Clarke said they had not. In response to the 
news, activists with the group Solidarity 
with Virginia Prison Hunger Strikers issued 
a response challenging the validity of the 
DOC’s statements: 

There has been a history of organizing at 
this prison to protest the inhumane condi- 


tions since the opening of the prison. Be- 
cause it was the prisoners themselves who 
put their bodies on the line to call attention 
to injustices at Red Onion, it should be the 
prisoners to whom we listen over the press 
releases of the Virginia Department of Cor- 
rection. Given that the VA DOC both failed 
to acknowledge the hunger strike at the on- 
set and engaged in sending out misinforma- 
tion, their version of events is suspect. 

At Red Onion, one of the hunger strikers’ 
representatives denounced the inhumanity 
of the prison: 

We’re tired of being treated like animals. 
There are only two classes at this prison: 
the oppressor and the oppressed. We, the 
oppressed, despite divisions of sexual pref- 
erence, gang affiliation, race and religion, 
are coming together. We are rival gang 
members but now are united as revolution- 
aries. 

Those affirmative words echo a rich and 
varying legacy of prisoner resistance that is 
all but forgotten in the American conscious- 
ness. Perhaps the most famous prison up- 
rising in U.S. history was the Attica rebel- 
lion of 1971, when prisoners took control 
of the facility in upstate New York for five 
days before Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
approved a military siege. Thirty-one pris- 
oners were killed, and nine guards died in 
the hail of bullets used to quash the occupa- 
tion. Yet, over the course of those five days, 
the prisoners at Attica built a sense of com- 
munity, about which one black prisoner 
later said, “I never thought whites could 
really get it on ... But I can’t tell you what 
the yard was like, I actually cried it was so 
close, everyone so together.” 

As the speaker from Attica and the repre- 
sentative at Red Onion State Prison both al- 
lude to, it is when divides of race, identity, 
and affiliation start to break down that pris- 
oners are empowered to seek better condi- 
tions and more rights. These struggles also 
depend on those on the outside who show 
solidarity and help to spread awareness of 
the prisoners’ grievances. Supporters of 
the Red Onion hunger strike are organiz- 
ing through their website and an online 
petition. The San Francisco Bay View has 
posted a further list of ways people can 
support the Red Onion revolutionaries. In- 
mates are putting their lives in danger to 
fight for meaningful change in a brutal sys- 
tem, but without people outside the prisons 
echoing them, their cries can continue be- 
ing silenced and ignored. 4 

This article was originally published by 
Waging Nonviolence 


TO WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN 

From Arturo Castellanos, June 15, 2012 

I ’m one of the PBSP - SHU Represen- 
tatives. I’m writing this note today to 
thank ah our outside supporters, espe- 
cially the Mediation and Coalition Teams, 
and the staff of the “ROCK” and “PHSS” 
newsletters for correcting the ‘rumor’ that 
we were going on another Hunger Strike 
(HS) in June- July 2012. What matters here 
is that people understand that we remain 
unified in our collective efforts towards 
ending more than 25 years of systematic 
state sanctioned torture in this corrupt sys- 
tem; and it is our belief that in order for 
our efforts towards this end to be most ef- 
fective, prisoners across the state need to 
be patient and remain on the same page as 
much as possible. 

Now, in response to your question about 
whether or not we’ll be resuming our 
peaceful protest activity via H.S. within the 
next month or two? Presently, I don’t see 
this happening - hell! As of this date we 
have yet to see a copy of CDCR’s alleged 
‘revisions’ of (5-22-12) to their ‘STG’ pol- 
icy proposal, etc, etc, etc. 

However, it’s important to note that if 
CDCR’s “STG” proposal remains non- 
responsive to our Five Core Demands, 
and our Rejection of their “STG” Program 
that we issued in March 2012, then all op- 
tions will be considered, to determine what 
forms of peaceful protest actions are best 
suited to smartly and effectively challenge 
CDCR’s failure to grant our demands, and 
force them to do so via peaceful actions in- 
side and out. And if a majority decide the 
best thing to do is resume a HS at some 
point in the near future, or beyond, then 
I’m personally ready for this, and I’m look- 
ing at using our prior strategies, as well as 
any new ones, that will get us to the end 
and conclude in our favor. It’s also impor- 
tant to remember each individual needs to 
determine what works best for them. 

As to your question about, what was the 
most effective strategy in our prior two HS 
actions, in a statewide setting like ours? In 
my personal opinion, the strategy was to 
have a solid core group willing to starve 
ourselves to the death if necessary, in or- 
der to achieve our stated purpose; that is, 
ending 25 plus years of ceaseless torture of 
ourselves and our loved ones outside. To- 
gether with outside support to help expose 
and keep pressure on state officials to force 


them to grant our Five Core Demands prior 
to anyone having to suffer serious damage 
or death. 

In retrospect, I see two key compo- 
nents coming into play from the prior two 
HS Actions, that were very effective and 
which need to be kept in mind, as follows. 
The first, and most important component 
included the crucial support of all of the 
families, organizations, and people of con- 
science who came together in solidarity to 
support our cause on the outside, who ap- 
plied a lot of pressure on state officials, as 
well as gaining a lot of media exposure — 
and continue to remain strongly committed 
to doing so to this day! Without our outside 
support efforts, state officials would have 
allowed us all to suffer the slow agonizing 
death one experiences from starvation. 

The second important component was 
the number of prisoners who joined our HS 
Actions in solidarity across the state, which 
had the unintended, yet very beneficial, ef- 
fect of causing major disruptions to nor- 
mal prison programs statewide during the 
course of the two HS Actions. This too was 
instrumental in forcing CDCR to recognize 
that masses of prisoners were no longer 
willing to accept being subjected to poli- 
cies and practices deemed to violate human 
rights, and viewed as torture by the inter- 
national community. And although CDCR 
is still playing games, the two massive HS 
Actions last year demonstrated our power 
when we remain unified and committed in 
achieving our goals via our collective ef- 
forts inside and out. The above two compo- 
nents helped us come to the point we’re at 
now, and need to be kept in mind. 

Now, your question, as for the various 
HS strategies themselves employed by in- 
dividuals across the state? As we discov- 
ered after both HS’s, it was all about im- 
provisation, to go with whatever strategy 
works best for each individual in order to 
get us to the end; for example, a lot of us 
here in PBSP Short Corridor Main Reps, 
and others, just went straight through, 
committed to doing so until an acceptable 
resolution was reached, e.g., CDCR’s word 
to grant our Five Core Demands if given 
time to do so — yet, Core Demands 1-3 
remain at issue. Some got on the HS 5 to 
10 days after it began, and a lot of others 
went on a “rolling” hunger strike in waves, 
i.e., groups of prisoners would go on hun- 
ger strike between 3 to 5 days, then off for 
1 to 2 days, then back on for 3 to 5 days, 
etc, until the end. Importantly, they were on 
HS for at least 3 full days; because CDCR 
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SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


doesn’t officially declare one on HS until 
they miss 9 consecutive meals; therefore 
they were all very effective and compli- 
mentary of each other, and each were very 
acceptable strategies for people to utilize 
for this type of protracted struggle on the 
inside, while our continued outside support 
remains crucial for maintaining worldwide 
exposure and related pressure on state of- 
ficials for as long as it takes to bring such 
actions to an end. And that concludes my 
California Hunger Strike history lesson for 
today. 

And again, thank you “ROCK” and 
“PHSS News” for printing my last letter to 
correct that rumor. 

Always, In Solidarity, Arturo Castella- 
nos, Cl 7275, Dl-121, PO Box 7500, Cres- 
cent City CA 95532. 4 


THE LATEST 
UPDATE FROM THE 
MEDIATION TEAM 

T he version of the “concept paper” 
that the mediation team and prison- 
ers were given in March was called 
their “5.0” version. In May, the prisoner 
reps were informed by a CDCR official that 
a “6.0” version was in the works. Most re- 
cently, the mediation team was informed 
that CDCR is working on version “6.5” 
and translating that into actual regulations. 
CDCR has not released versions “6.0” or 
“6.5” to the mediation team. Therefore, 
their contents are unknown. 

In terms of process and timing, CDCR 
estimated in mid- June that it would take a 
couple of months to draft the regulations 
themselves. There will need to be a period 
of negotiations with labor, since the review 
processes have labor implications. CDCR 
says they hope to begin the review of ev- 
eryone in the SHU, “probably starting with 
Pelican Bay” after the new regs are written, 
but before the whole administrative hear- 
ing process to adopt new regulations has 
been completed. 

Also in mid- June, CDCR informed the 
mediation team that they will not speak 
with “external stakeholders” about these 
policy revisions any longer, due to the class 
action lawsuit being filed. The mediation 
team will continue to monitor the evolution 
of these regs, to share the information we 
get, and to comment publicly every chance 
we get. 4 

The Mediation Team 


By Erica Goode, NY Times, 6/19/2012 

S olitary confinement “is inhumane 
and by its design it is driving men 
insane,” a former inmate who spent 
1 8 years in prison in Texas, a decade of that 
time in isolation on death row before being 
exonerated, told a Senate panel in a hearing 
on Tuesday. 

“I lived behind a steel door that had two 
small slits in it, the space replaced with 
iron and wire, which was dirty and filthy,” 
said Anthony Graves, whose conviction 
for involvement in multiple murders was 
overturned in 2006. “I had no television, 
no telephone and most importantly, I had 
no physical contact with another human be- 
ing.” 

The hearing, held before the Subcom- 
mittee on the Constitution, Civil Rights 
and Human Rights, represents the first time 
lawmakers on Capitol Hill have taken up 
the issue of solitary confinement, a form of 
imprisonment that many human rights ad- 
vocates believe violates the Eighth Amend- 
ment’s prohibition of “cruel and unusual 
punishment” and that has drawn increas- 
ing scrutiny in recent months in the United 
States and internationally. 

The practice, which is widespread in 
American prisons, has also been the target 
of a growing number of lawsuits, includ- 
ing a class-action suit filed on Monday on 
behalf of mentally ill inmates held in soli- 
tary at ADX, the federal super-maximum- 
security prison in Florence, Colo. 

Last month, civil rights lawyers repre- 
senting prisoners held for more than 10 
years in isolation at Pelican Bay State Pris- 
on in California filed suit in federal court, 
arguing that solitary confinement is uncon- 
stitutional. 

Senator Richard J. Durbin of Illinois, the 
assistant majority leader, began the hearing 
— which he said had the support of both 
Democratic and Republican committee 
members — by noting that more prisoners 
are held in isolation in the United States 



Senate hearing on isolation that included 
a replica of a solitary confinement cell. 


than in any other democracy and that about 
half of all prison suicides occur among in- 
mates in solitary confinement. 

“We can have a just society, and we can 
be humane in the process,” Mr. Durbin 
said. “We can punish wrongdoers, and 
they should be punished under our system 
of justice, but we don’t have to cross that 
line.” He said he was working on legisla- 
tion to encourage changes in the way soli- 
tary confinement is used. 

With more than 250 people packed into 
two rooms, the hearing was “one of the 
best attended of the year,” Mr. Durbin said, 
an indication “of the fact that the time is 
due for us to have this conversation about 
where we’re going.” 

Over the course of two hours, the sena- 
tors heard testimony about the effects of 
solitary confinement and the steps taken in 
Mississippi and several other states to re- 
duce the number of prisoners kept in isola- 
tion. 

But the hearing also included a testy ex- 
change between Mr. Durbin and Charles 
E. Samuels Jr., director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons, who defended the use of 
solitary confinement for inmates who pose 
a threat to the safety of staff members or 
other inmates. 

“Do you believe you could live in a box 
like that 23 hours a day, a person who goes 
in normal, and it wouldn’t have any nega- 
tive impact on you?” Mr. Durbin asked, 
pointing to a life-size replica of a solitary 
confinement cell that had been set up in the 
hearing room. 

“Our objective is always to have the in- 
dividual to freely be in the general popula- 
tion,” Mr. Samuels responded. 

“I’m trying to zero in on a specific ques- 
tion,” Mr. Durbin said, adding, “Do you 
believe, based on your life experience in 
this business, that that is going to have a 
negative impact on an individual?” 

“I would say I don’t believe it is the 
preferred option,” Mr. Samuels conceded, 
“and that there would be some concerns 
with prolonged confinement.” 

Mr. Samuels said that of the 218,000 
prisoners the bureau is responsible for, only 
7 percent are kept in isolation cells. The 
ADX supermax — where many inmates 
spend 22 to 24 hours a day in their cells and 
are denied visitors and other privileges — 
houses only 490 prisoners, or 0.2 percent of 
the total population, he said. 4 
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REASSESSING THE USE OF SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


[On Tuesday, June 19, the Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on the Constitution, 
Civil Rights, and Human Rights, chaired 
by Illinois Democrat Dick Durbin, will 
hold the first-ever congressional hearing 
on solitary confinement in U.S. prisons 
and jails. Dolores Canales will be attend- 
ing this historic hearing and submitted this 
testimony.] 

By Dolores Canales, June 17, 2012, Re- 
printed from the S.E Bay View. 

M y name is Dolores Canales, I am 
a member of California Families 
to Abolish Solitary Confinement 
(CFASC), I am on the advisory board of 
CURB (Californians United for a Respon- 
sible Budget) and I am also a member of 
LWSGI (Lives Worth Saving Gang Inter- 
vention), all California based organiza- 
tions. 

But above all I am a mother of a Pelican 
Bay SHU prisoner, and since the hunger 
strike it has been my goal and passion to 
bring an end to such inhumane and tor- 
turous conditions going on right here in 
America - land of the free and home of the 
brave! 

When Americans are held in solitary 
confinement in other countries, it is con- 
sidered barbaric and a form of torture, Sen. 
John McCain himself being one of those 
Americans. But yet, solitary confinement 
has been a common practice for years on 
end right here in our prisons. 

And why has it been going on so long? 
Why have there been human beings held in 
captivity for 20 and 30 years with absolute- 
ly no human contact and, in some prisons, 
even sunlight has been denied for decades 
at a time? Because these are the people that 
no one cares about, that have already been 
judged and condemned because they are in 
prison. 

But on July 1, 2011, in California, pris- 
oners could no longer remain silent! They 
realized they have now grown old in soli- 
tary - some of these prisoners in their 60s 
and 70s. They knew if something was not 
done, the next generation would come in to 
take their place and endure and suffer their 
living hell. 

If only the walls could talk - the walls of 
the SHU cells that have closed in on minds, 
crushed men’s souls, driven men mad, 
driven men to suicide. The walls that cry 
out: “NO ONE HEARS YOU AND YOU 


ARE ALL MINE!” The walls that do not 
even have windows to allow in any ray of 
sunlight. 

But for the men who have endured, their 
courage and their strength and their unity 
made the voices heard past the windowless, 
cement cells of Pelican Bay by risking their 
own lives and going on a hunger strike - 
a hunger strike that immediately spread 
across the state of California, where thou- 
sands upon thousands of prisoners came 
together, joining across 13 prisons! 

And not because of the power of the 
men in Pelican Bay that CDCr (California 
Department of Corrections and rehabilita- 
tion) has attempted to blame, but the power 
of the message: the message that solitary 
confinement is a common practice and any 
one of those prisoners could be next! Right 
now there are thousands sitting in admin- 
istrative segregation units - also solitary 
confinement - year after year, just waiting 
for a SHU cell to open up, just waiting for a 
transfer, in a purgatory type state, until the 
final destination, the very pit of hell. 

And I think to myself “only” how much 
longer will this go on? I wonder if he will 
be there until he dies or, worse yet, goes 
insane. I wonder if I will die while he is 
still in solitary confinement, as one mother, 
passionate about bringing about and seeing 
change, has recently passed away. And I 
think of all the other mothers who went to 
their grave, praying with their last breath 
that someone would listen, that someone 
would care. 

In California prisons 70 percent of sui- 
cides takes place while in solitary confine- 
ment, and still those in authority continue 
to justify this type of housing. Of course all 
the money that is being made off of these 
gulags has nothing to do with the reason we 
use solitary confinement at an ever increas- 
ing rate, or is this the only reason those in 
authority fight so hard to justify human 
mental and physical torture? 

There are trade shows, marketing, ware- 
housing and ROIs at the cost of human 
lives, so one can honestly say without 
prejudice or irrational judgment that this 
has become a very prosperous and lucra- 
tive business. And all the while, the reality 
of this type of confinement is horrific and 
sounds like something in a science fiction 
movie. 

Many think this could not really be going 
on and ask, “What on earth have these pris- 


oners done to be housed like this?” The an- 
swer, in California, the prisoner does NOT 
need to have actually done anything, and 
solitary confinement is literally considered 
as “non-disciplinary” and for “housing pur- 
poses” rather than actual punishment. 

Most mornings are hard for me as a 
mother. I fight back the tears when I see 
the morning sunlight, a new day, filled 
with new hope - the sunlight that I know 
my very own son cannot even see! And I 
feel the wind and think of those who have 
not felt something as simple as the wind in 
decades and how they would consider it an 
absolute miracle to feel the breeze of fresh 
air. I can almost feel as they would feel, as 
my son would feel. 

And then there are the days when I can 
no longer hold back the tears and I cry 
and think, “God, please help me make it 
through today, because today I want to give 
up; today I can’t take it anymore. Today I 
feel like I myself am losing my mind.” And 
then I think, “Who am I to give up when the 
very ones held in these conditions have not 
given up and are holding on - for the ones 
who can no longer take it, for the ones who 
were taken over by suicide and insanity, for 
the ones who will come in to fill the tombs 
of solitary confinement. 

I can only imagine as a mother how those 
who have lost someone because a crime 
was committed, how they must feel as they 
hear advocates speaking on behalf of the 
prisoners. Does this make them re-live and 
suffer their loss all the more? 

I by no means am attempting to disregard 
anyone who has suffered a loss at the hands 
of another! I am living with a daily heart- 
break that is unbearable at times, so I can 
only imagine a mother’s heart who has lost 
her child at the fault of another. In all sin- 
cerity, please know that my heart goes out 
to another’s loss and suffering, but I cannot 
stay silent and the world must know! 

America must be held accountable be- 
cause of the simple fact that we take pride 
in our human rights efforts in other coun- 
tries, while we continue to justify the use 
of solitary confinement. Many of these 
prisoners have become translucent in skin 
color - not just light skinned but actu- 
ally a ghostly see-through type of image. 
Many have lost their hearing because the 
only sounds they ever hear are those of the 
metal doors slamming shut. Many have 
poor eyesight because the only light they 
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ever get is from the fluorescent lights that 
fill the SHU. And it is well known, many 
have been driven mad in a state of absolute 
nothingness! 

So today I write this and ask that you 
hear my voice, that you hear the voices 
of many of the family members who have 
now come out, no longer afraid of the re- 
taliation at the hands of CDC and, above 
all, that you hear the voices of the prisoners 
being held in captivity, in solitary confine- 
ment in America’s prisons. 

I will definitely be flying out to Washing- 
ton for the hearing on June 19 and am ask- 
ing for the opportunity to address the issue 
of solitary confinement before the Senate 
committee. Thank you for your time and 
consideration in this matter. 4 

[For more information or to get involved, 
contact California Families to Abolish Sol- 
itary Confinement (CFASC), 8018 E. Santa 
Ana Canyon Rd., Suite 100 #213, Anaheim, 
CA 92808-1102 ] 


POTTY WATCH 

R ecent revisions to the DOM (De- 
partment Operations Manual) have 
somewhat tightened up on contra- 
band surveillance watch procedures. The 
DOM requires evidence that a prisoner is 
concealing contraband. It states, “When 
it becomes apparent through medical ex- 
amination, direct observation, or there is 
reasonable suspicion that an inmate has 
concealed contraband in their body ... the 
inmate maybe placed ... on CSW.” Pro- 
cedurally, the request to place someone on 
CSW “shall be made by the on-duty Watch 
Commander, and approved at the level of 
Captain or above during business hours, or 
by the Administrative-Officer-of-the-day 
during non-business hours, on weekends or 
holidays.” After 72 hours (3 days), a search 
warrant (court order) is required, and must 
be authorized by the warden or chief deputy 
warden. Also, a medical person must com- 
plete a medical assessment before someone 
is placed on CSW. Reports must be written 
and submitted to the warden in each case, 
and the prison must send a general report to 
Sacramento monthly. 

Anyone with information about how 
contraband watch is being used currently at 
Pelican Bay is encouraged to write to Carol 
Strickman, Staff Attorney, Legal Services 
for Prisoners With Children, 1540 Mar- 
ket Street, Suite 490, San Francisco, CA 
94102. 4 


THE CRIME OF 
PUNISHMENT AT 
PELICAN BAY 
STATE PRISON 

By Gabriel Reyes 

F or the past 1 6 years, I have spent at 
least 22 1/2 hours of every day com- 
pletely isolated within a tiny, win- 
dowless cell in the Security Housing Unit 
at California’s Pelican Bay State Prison in 
Crescent City (Del Norte County). 

Eighteen years ago, I committed the 
crime that brought me here: burgling an un- 
occupied dwelling. Under the state’s “three 
strikes” law, I was sentenced to between 25 
years and life in prison. From that time, I 
have been forced into solitary confinement 
for alleged “gang affiliation.” I have made 
desperate and repeated appeals to rid my- 
self of that label, to free myself from this 
prison within a prison, but to no avail. 

The circumstances of my case are not 
unique; in fact, about a third of Pelican 
Bay’s 3,400 prisoners are in solitary con- 
finement; more than 500 have been there 
for 10 years, including 78 who have been 
here for more than 20 years, according to a 
2011 report by National Public Radio. Un- 
less you have lived it, you cannot imagine 
what it feels like to be by yourself, between 
four cold walls, with little concept of time, 
no one to confide in, and only a pillow for 
comfort - for years on end. It is a living 
tomb. I eat alone and exercise alone in a 
small, dank, cement enclosure known as 
the “dog-pen.” I am not allowed telephone 
calls, nor can my family visit me very of- 
ten; the prison is hundreds of miles from 
the nearest city. I have not been allowed 
physical contact with any of my loved ones 
since 1995. 1 have developed severe insom- 
nia, I suffer frequent headaches, and I feel 
helpless and hopeless. In short, I am being 
psychologically tortured. 

Claimed reforms or opportunities to be 
transferred out of the SHU are tokens at 
best. 

Our other option to improve our lot is 
“debriefing,” which means informing on 
prisoner activities. The guards use this 
tactic as leverage in exchange for medical 
care, food, amenities and even, theoreti- 
cally, removal from the SHU. Debrief ses- 
sions are held in complete secrecy. When 
another prisoner is the subject of a debrief, 
he is not informed of the content, so he is 
punished with no means to challenge the 


accusations. 

I have two disciplinary citations on my 
record. The first arose because I donated 
artwork to a non-profit organization. The 
other is because I participated in a state- 
wide hunger strike to protest conditions 
in the SHU. The strike was thought to be 
a success, with more than 6,000 inmates 
going without food for several weeks and 
ending with the promise of serious reforms 
from the California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation. In spite of the 
promises, the CDCR does not plan to insti- 
tute any meaningful reforms. 

Now fellow SHU inmates and I have 
joined together with the Center for Con- 
stitutional Rights in a federal lawsuit that 
challenges this treatment as unconstitution- 
al. I understand I broke the law, and I have 
lost liberties because of that. But no one, 
no matter what they’ve done, should be de- 
nied fundamental human rights, especially 
when that denial comes in the form of such 
torture. Our Constitution protects everyone 
living under it; fundamental rights must not 
be left at the prison door. 4 

[Gabriel Reyes is a prisoner at Califor- 
nia s Pelican Bay State Prison. This article 
appeared on page A - 14 of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, May 31, 2012.] 


K.V.S.P. LETTER 

Dearest Kendra, 

H i how are you doing? I’m sorry I 
have not responded back to your 
last letter but the reason for that is 
because I suffered a misfortune, I broke my 
back on 4-6-2012. And till this day, I have 
not been getting adequate medical treat- 
ment. I am currently under excruciating 
pain and am wearing this cardio vascular 
vest since April 20th 2012. Here are the 
facts of my misfortune, on April 6th 2012 
while on the yard playing sports I went 
for the ball and three bodies landed on my 
back while I was pinned semi bent, I held 
their weight for a quick second but then I 
fell and my back broke in half. I was unable 
to get up at all and the correctional officers 
forced me to walk to medical or they told 
me that I was not going to get any medi- 
cal treatment or seen I should say. So the 
other two inmates had to carry me to the 
yard clinic and laid me down on the bench 
and left. While there I explained to c/o’s 
and medical staff how my back felt while 
there was forced to get up and into shackles 

Juan Jaimes Continued on page 10 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

More on NCTT 

In the May 2012 issue of the Rock news- 
letter, there were some comments about the 
NCTT and your response was “spot on” in 
my opinion. The NCTT isn’t trying to sup- 
plant the five core demands, it is looking 
ahead to a bigger picture. It’s like we are all 
hogtied and chained with several different 
chains and locks, blindfolded and gagged, 
and on top of all of that, this goon has a 
big boot on our neck that’s obstructing our 
breathing. The five core demands are to get 
this boot off of us so that we can at least 
breathe, and then work on the other chains. 
The NCTT is doing a great job and I appre- 
ciate their contribution. 

Another thing the NCTT is doing, by and 
embracing the occupy movement (which 
I, myself, and many others, also embrace), 
is hitching our struggle to theirs — which 
really are only different parts of the same 
struggle. They have carried signs in sup- 
port of our protest! 

The first thing I thought about when I 
read the NCTT’s analysis and formation of 
demands to give the occupy movement a 
clear direction, was that this group [NCTT] 
would be ideal to write something for the 
mainline if and when they were ever ready 
to rock the boat. I mean what lifer doesn’t 
want board reform? Who doesn’t want 
family visiting back for everyone ? Why 
shouldn’t the weights and educational pro- 
grams be put back into effect for all? It’s 
just comforting to know that when his ever 
start to happen, we do have the people that 
can give it a clear direction if needed. 

And speaking of the mainline, I hope 
they out there realize that the step program 
the CDCR is getting ready to put into use 
is not meant to release those from the SHU, 
but to fill the SHU up even further with 
those presently on the mainlines. They need 
to stop the madness of lashing out at each 
other, their frustration is misdirected, their 
energy misguided, and in the end only hurts 
our struggle to shut down these SHUs. We 
need a united front, all on the same page, 
so stop all madness that leads to division. 

We also need these newsletters (Rock) 
that support our struggle, we need to fi- 
nance them. Nobody is going to pick up 


the tab for us, at least not for long. So send 
donations, those who can, it doesn’t have to 
be much, a few dollars a few stamps. I have 
done so and will do so again. 

Please print my name and address, and 
thanks for all you’re doing. Great job! 

Gabriel A. Huerta C-80766 
P.O. Box 7500 (D3-222) 
Crescent City, CA 95532 

[Ed’s Response: Yeah, what he said.] 

Update 

Greetings! Here’s a brief update on 
where things presently stand re: CDCR’s 
Gang Management Policy Change Pro- 
posal. 

The bottom line is this; CDCR will sub- 
mit their proposal to the office of Adminis- 
trative Law (OAL), in the near future for a 
public comment period, and incorporation 
into the CCR Title 15. 

Once the proposal is submitted to the 
(OAL), it’s a done deal. . . and absent peace- 
ful direct action to force the mandatory ma- 
jor changes required in order to make any 
gang management policy changes accept- 
able, we’ll be stuck with CDCR’s version 
as is for the next 25 years. 

Back in March, we rejected CDCR’s pro- 
posal in its entirety! And, people need to 
remember that as it stands now, CDCR’s 
proposal means that ALL prisoners clas- 
sified as validated gang members (STG-1) 
will continue to be confined in the SHU, 
tortured in definitely based on the same 
sham “intelligence” based informational 
criteria that’s been used & abused by CD- 
CR’s goon squads for the past 25+ years 
(e.g. confidential informant/debriefers 
claiming you’re involved in “criminal gang 
activity”, keeps you in SHU without being 
formally charged, etc. . .) 

This is not acceptable for reasons spelled 
out in our March rejection of CDCR’s 
proposal... and it’s now time for people 
to present their views on what they be- 
lieve would be the smartest, most effective 
peaceful action response to CDCR’s pro- 
posed changes; and the best time for it?? 

People can do this via word of mouth 
and use of the various periodicals covering 
these issues! 

Also, a big shout out in solidarity and 
appreciation for the continuing support ef- 
forts from families, loved ones, and orga- 
nizations including Mary Ratcliff of San 
Francisco Bay View , Kendra Castaneda, 
and California Families to Abolish Solitary 



Confinement, to name a few!! 
The outside collective efforts & 
support of families, loved ones, 
and other people of conscience 
together with our collective ef- 
forts inside all comes together as 
a powerful force! ! 

Together we win, divided we 
fall! ! With respect & solidarity, 
Todd Ashker, May 28, 2012 


In response to CDCR’s Se- 
curity Threat Paper: 

5-28-2012. I’m one (1) of the four (4) 
principal SHU-Reps here at PBSP who at- 
tends the monthly meeting with SHU- As- 
sociate Warden P.T. Smith. Note: my “per- 
sonal mail” is still restricted to only those 
on my approved personal mail-list but I can 
write periodicals in general. 

During our last meeting of May 23, 
2011, Warden Lewis and CDCR Deputy 
Director Stainer dropped in. The reps asked 
Mr. Stainer several questions about the re- 
visions to the STG. He was vague in his 
answers and then said although they are on 
his I-pod, he hasn’t seen them yet. And they 
should be out in two weeks. Bottom line, 
it was the same old CDCR evasive tactics 
and the guy just basically wasted our time. 
Oh, he did say that the STG will replace 
the 6 year Inactive Status Program - Big 
Whoop! Yeah, it will but it will have the 
same end result. Only this time, we’ll all be 
bouncing back and forth like a ping-pong 
ball between step-1 and step-2, all while 
we’re in the same cell until we die. Thus, I 
personally don’t see any real change com- 
ing in their revisions to the STG that we al- 
ready rejected in March. I hope I’m wrong 
but with CDCR’s track record, I doubt that 
I am. 

My question to you all your readers is, 
when these so-called revisions come out, 
and they also remain like the ones we re- 
jected. What is going to be our “peaceful” 
response to Sacramento-CDCR, other than 
flat out rejecting it? Write your peaceful 
suggestions to this periodical ASAP. My- 
self, I’m not going to sit on my hands in 
this cell and allow CDCR to in act those 
same proposals - as is - into the Title 15 
Regulations without first standing up and 
be counted among those who will send a 
strong peaceful response to change them. 

Finally, I’ll like to take this opportunity 
to express our thanks and appreciation to 
Kendra Castaneda, who is presently putting 
together a “new email group” that will in- 
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elude all prisoners’ families from all over 
California. Families that feel unappreciat- 
ed and are not being heard by professional 
groups, where they have been left out of 
the process in helping their loved ones in 
prison. Myself, I support her 100% in her 
endeavors and all those involved and will 
be involved in that new group. And I hope 
when it’s up and running that all prison- 
ers also will encourage their families to be 
part of it and also fully support it. This way 
“ALL” family members from all walks of 
life, education and economic levels will 
have their very own grass roots movement 
in support of their imprisoned loved ones. 
In fact, all interested parties can just email 
her at her “present” e-mail address, which 
is kendracastaneda55@gmail.com, and ask 
her how you can help and support the “new 
e-mail group movement”. 

A lot of love and respect to all those in 
the same frame of mind and spirit. 

In solidarity, I remain. 

Arturo Castellanos (P BSP Main Rep) 

[Ed’s Response: In the July 2011 issue 
of Prison Focus I wrote: “Your struggles 
in there should in no way rely on those of 
us doing volunteer work on the outside. If 
you’re going get it together, do it without 
any thought to prisoner-support organiza- 
tions. Indeed, outside support is something 
that you should plan to grow from scratch, 
starting with your own friends and family 
members on the streets.” It appears as if 
that “grow from scratch” is now in the pro- 
cess of being done. I could say a lot more 
on this but will leave it alone, at least for 
now.] 

Step Down Program Version 6.0 

This letter is to inform you of a revised 
proposal by CDCR regarding the step 
down program. On May 23, 2012, during 
a monthly meeting between SHU prisoner 
representatives and Pelican Bay State Pris- 
on officials, deputy director M. D. Stainer 
made a brief appearance. He mentioned 
that, in regards to gang identification and 
behavior management strategy, there have 
been some changes since the prisoners 4 
attorneys meeting with CDCR leadership 
(in late April). A “version 6.0” had been 
issued the day before (on May 22, 2012) 
to stakeholders and in the process of being 
[revised?]. He did not provide any details 
as to the changes because, according to 
him, he had not had a chance to review the 
version 6.0 yet. But, as soon as it’s been ap- 
proved to issue out to prisoners we will get 
a copy. (Note: as of today we still have not 


received a copy.) 

The SHU prisoner representatives col- 
lective stance is that unless the first three 
demands of the five core demands are in- 
corporated into this version 6.0 we will 
remain opposed to the CDCR’s proposal 
of the step down program. We understand 
that it’s a give and take process but so far 
we have not received any fair consider- 
ation or acceptance to the precepts raised 
in the first three of our five core demands. 
As such, there have been some discussions 
on how to move forward, in protest, if no 
significant changes are made — we’ll let 
you know! 

Antonio Guillen, June 5, 2012 

Forgiving SNY? 

Within an article in issue number six 
there was an editor’s note that really caught 
my attention. In that note you stated: “let 
us also not ignore our (GP prisoners’) role 
in creating the need for SNY and PC yards. 
It’s a two-way street.” In the next issue of 
rock would you please elaborate more on 
this because personally I don’t believe that 
I and like-minded convicts had any role 
in creating SNY or PC yards before were 
we were removed from the general prison 
population and placed in the SHU. 

You also seem to imply that there should 
be a unification between prisoners who are 
on a SNY and those who aren’t. If this is 
your belief I don’t agree with it because the 
majority of people on a SNY can’t be trust- 
ed. Have you forgotten the reasons people 
are put on a SNY? 

By befriending people who are on a SNY 
we are letting them think we forgive them 
for their actions and the damage that they 
have caused to the lives of so many. They 
should never be forgiven. 

Name Withheld 

[Ed’s Response: Thanks for your letter. I 
always like to hear from readers, especially 
when they disagree with something I had 
to say. You object to my statement that gen- 
eral population prisoners had some role in 
creating the need for SNY [Special Needs 
Yard]. Before getting into a response to 
that part of your letter let me first clarify 
what I am not saying. I fully understand the 
narrow self-interest and individualism that 
causes people without principles to try and 
improve their conditions at the expense of 
others. This is the ideology of capitalism - 
look out for number one and to hell with 
everyone else. So I am not suggesting “for- 
give and forget” in connection with those 
who climbed up out of SHU by pushing 


others down. 

What I am suggesting is that by threat- 
ening violence, or the use of same, against 
other prisoners, particularly those who are 
different or perceived as being weak (gay 
prisoners, for example), general population 
prisoners create the pressure that causes 
some of these prisoners to check-in to PC. 
Similarly, if a gang member is instructed to 
do violence to someone by shot caller, that 
prisoner might prefer to check-in rather 
than to risk spending additional years in 
prison for attacking someone who has done 
him no harm. In short, it is the violent cul- 
ture of the prison itself that creates the need 
for a safe place for weaker prisoners to be. 

Back in the mid to late 1970s at the 
Washington State penitentiary in Walla 
Walla some friends and I created a group 
called Men Against Sexism (MAS). At the 
time prisoners at that facility established 
their place in the prison’s social peck- 
ing order by raping weak and vulnerable 
prisoners. The weak were bought and sold 
like chattel slaves. Those who could not or 
would not stand up for themselves had no 
choice but to check into protective custody 
or be someone’s punk. MAS changed that 
dynamic by providing safe cells for the vul- 
nerable, and by intervening into the sexual 
slave trade. This was not easy. But we put 
a stop to prisoner-on-prisoner rape and the 
buying and selling of prisoners by other 
prisoners. 

In those days at Walla Walla the commis- 
sary shack was located out in the open, near 
the entrance to the Big Yard. When elderly 
prisoners would go to pick up their com- 
missary, predators would often be waiting 
to rob them as they returned to their cells 
with sacks full of commissary. MAS would 
escort these older or sickly men back to 
their cells to prevent them from being 
robbed. 

MAS was an example of how to lessen 
the need for prisoners to look to their cap- 
tors for protection. I think you’ll agree that 
had it not been for the rapists and predators 
there would have been much less need for 
a protective custody unit. It is in this sense 
that I asked prisoners to understand that it’s 
a two-way street, that their culture of greed 
and violence fuels the need for protective 
custody units. 

I am not suggesting that prisoner today 
do what we did yesterday, as today’s pris- 
oners are way too backwards for that. 

What I am asking is that today’s pris- 
oners at least take some small amount of 
responsibility for creating the conditions 
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that have caused nearly half of California’s 
prison beds to be SNY. This condition ex- 
ists nowhere else in the nation! Until you 
can look at this problem and address it in 
a serious way there will be little hope for 
significant or substantial change in your 
conditions of existence. 

Change must not only take place around 
you, it must also happen inside you — you 
too must undergo change. California’s 
prisoners are quick to blame everyone but 
themselves. I know you do not see it yet, 
but you are about to get into a fight with 
a school-yard bully that’s twice your size 
(CDCR), and because of your self-induced 
blind spot you are going into that struggle 
with one arm tied behind your back. How’s 
that old saying go? “There’s none so blind 
as those that will not see.” 

Responsibility is not something that’s 
given to you; rather it’s something you 
take. Instead of putting all of the blame on 
CDCR, the shot callers also need to take 
some responsibility for the mess Califor- 
nia’s prisons have become. 

As a prisoner you are held in a state of 
dependency and irresponsibility. This is in 
part because until recently you’ve collec- 
tively refused to take any responsibility for 
how things are. When you take responsi- 
bility you will also be taking power — the 
power to bring about long overdue change.] 

Course Correction? 

I would like to comment on the article 
entitled “On Form and Content” which 
proposes a sub-demand be made to the Five 
Core Demands for the allowance of 4 Asso- 
ciation’ (see Rock volume 1 number six), 
including such specifics as group yard, 
dayroom, cellmates, etc. This proposal 
does seem like an attractive idea and may 
be an appropriate response to CDCR’s con- 
tinued failure to meaningfully overhaul its 
gang validation policies. 

On its face, amending section “A” of 
Core Demand number Three to specify 
and define the parameters of, “End Condi- 
tions of Isolation” could draw even greater 
outside support due to the existing abolish 
the SHU/Supermax movement that has 
been campaigning nationwide long before 
the hunger strikes in 2011 were initiated. 
However, I do not agree that the current 
strategies or objectives are “incorrect” or 
doomed to failure. The arbitrary gang vali- 
dation policy and practices has been the vi- 
cious hammer CDCR has used to bludgeon 
us with and must be reformed. 

While it is not up to me to evaluate and 


assess the impact, appropriateness, and 
timeliness of such an amendment, I have 
complete faith that whatever course the 
hunger strike (short corridor) representa- 
tives choose is the correct. 

Personally, I see the current ongoing 
protest as an unmitigated success regard- 
less of whether all objectives and demands 
are met. A slumbering giant has been awak- 
ened. A collective consciousness has been 
sparked among prison masses that real 
change can be obtained if we unite and 
demand reform. Unfortunately for CDCR, 
this genie cannot be put back in the bottle. 

I do have a suggestion for the represen- 
tatives to consider. It may prove beneficial 
to retain one or two qualified corrections 
experts, preferably with prison gang exper- 
tise, to review and prepare a report on the 
amended STG proposal CDCR is about to 
shuffle out. CDCR has taken the position 
(thus far) that the frivolous and innocu- 
ous information relies on its gang valida- 
tion practices is customarily relied upon 
in other state prisons. This flawed justifi- 
cation can be countered with credentialed 
testimony that points out the risk of erro- 
neous identification inherent in the current 
vaguely worded criteria as well as pointing 
out the other flaws in a proposal. 

The SHU mediation team expects the 
next battleground to be in the state legis- 
lature in front of the public safety com- 
mittees. Favorable expert testimony could 
prove persuasive both there and in the court 
of public opinion. However, I am just a lone 
voice in the wilderness; I leave the wisdom 
of such a tactic to minds sharper than my 
own. I for one would definitely answer the 
call for donations to retain experts. 

Vincent C. Bruce, P.B.S.P. 

Chips and Popcorn 

Please continue to support papers like 
this one. We always want to stay up on 
information and events, we always want 
to see progress and coming changes. Yet 
we spend $4 million annually on canteen 
and packages, etc., from these officials. 
We also spent nearly $1 million annually 
on other reading materials and books and 
electronics to keep ourselves happy and 
comfortable. Yet we never even consider 
supporting all those fighting for improved 
conditions or our freedom (FACT, CPF, 
etc.). We need to have more solutions and 
less complaining. If you have great ideas, 
share them with advocates. But please stop 
criticizing these organizations while spend- 
ing all your money with your oppressors. 


We truly need to support, strengthen, and 
finance of these organizations, not just sit 
back and eating CDCR-bought popcorn 
and chips and criticize the progress of these 
movements. That’s what’s up. Always sup- 
port those who backup and support you. 

Name withheld 

[Ed’s response: Many of these letters, 
such as the “Course Correction” letter be- 
fore this one, urge their fellow prisoners to 
financially support and otherwise contrib- 
ute to publications like Rock. I generally 
edit out those calls, as it would be repeti- 
tive to repeatedly print the same plea over 
and over again. 

It is unlikely that many prisoners would 
disagree with the need for a national orga- 
nization of prisoners, or that a prerequisite 
for such an organization would be a nation- 
al publication aimed at prisoners. When I 
became an editor of Prison Focus my goal 
was to transform it into a national prisoner- 
oriented newspaper. Now, more than ten 
years later, CPF is financially unable to re- 
liably get that newspaper out to California 
readers, let alone nationally (four times a 
year). The Rock newsletter reaches a mere 
150 of the over 150,000 California prison- 
ers. Even at that miniscule number, readers 
are not contributing enough to cover the 
cost of production (see Editorial on p. 9). 

It need not be this one, but at some point 
California prisoners are going to have to 
take responsibility for building first the 
statewide and then the national publica- 
tion for prisoners. Again, responsibility is 
not something that is given to you — it is 
something you take.] 

A Mind Blower 

I just read your June #2 issue of Rock that 
one of the fellas passed to me. This was my 
first time seeing such a thing. It was inter- 
esting/educational. I am not validated. But 
even though I was not in A.S.U. during 
the hunger strikes, we participated in the 
GP yards here at Calipatria. I am sending 
money for a subscription. 

When I get back out to mainline I can 
open others’ eyes with your newsletter. A 
lot of the people in GP are ignorant to a lot 
of this; they kind of have an idea but don’t 
fully understand what it is that is trying to 
be accomplished here. I was ignorant, but 
not anymore. If your issue changed my per- 
ceptions about all of this in a major way, 
I’m sure it will affect others the same way. 
I can spread the word and have more of an 
impact when I hit mainline. 

Name Withheld 
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Rock 


[Ed’s Comment: What folks in GP (and 
those who are like minded) can do is to go 
from cage to cage selling subscriptions and 
asking for donations to Rock and/or Prison 
Focus. If people on the inside can gener- 
ate the funding I’ll do my best to organize 
a distribution collective out here in mini- 
mum custody. GP must be made ready to 
peacefully and lawfully shoulder the final 
phase of this struggle — a monumental task 
that cannot be done from either the SHU or 
the streets. A step in that direction would be 
to grow prisoner readers of Rock to around 
50,000 state-wide subscribers.] 


EDITORIAL SEVEN 

T am in the process of recovering from 
an operation in which my left shoulder 
(both the ball and the socket) were re- 
placed with titanium. Now, with only one 
functioning arm, everything is done more 
slowly. This is especially true in the case 
of the handwritten articles and letters you 
send — my one-handed typing skills just 
aren’t that great. There are steps you can 
take to help. If you want an answer to any 
letter you send, for example, you should 
enclose a self-addressed and stamped enve- 
lope (SASE). This will save me both time 
and money. Secondly, if you want informa- 
tion about the courts, legislators, or state of- 
ficials, send that request to someone other 
than me, as I don’t have the time to do that 
sort of work. Thirdly, it would be helpful 
(but not necessary) if you to have someone 
on the streets keyboard and e-mail me any 
long articles or letters you want published. 

I can get two issues of this newsletter 
out with one cartridge of toner ink for my 
printer. That toner costs $154 per cartridge. 
My print run for each issue 150 copies. 
Then it costs 45 cents to mail out each of 
those 150 newsletters, for a cost of $67.50. 

Since the first of the year I’ve put out 
six issues (this will be the seventh). In that 
time I’ve received $174 from prisoner ac- 
counts and 550 postage stamps. That’s 
247.50 in stamps and $174 in cash for a to- 
tal of $42 1.50. Divide that by six issues and 
you come up with $70.25 per issue being 
donated by prisoners. So far your contribu- 
tions have paid for half of the printer toner 
cartridges used since the first of the year, 
everything else has come out of my pocket. 
Remember, I am 70 and my only income is 
social security. 

Please keep those donations coming in 
so I can keep this newsletter going out. 4 


OPPRESSION, RESISTANCE, UNITY, 

POWER: 


A Statement in Support of the Virginia Hunger Strike 


By Kevin Rashid’ Johnson 

T n protest against the ongoing foul and 
inhumane conditions at Virginia’s Red 
Onion State Prison - one of Amerika’s 
most notoriously abusive and racist prisons 
- dozens of men at the prison went on a 
hunger strike. The strike began on May 22, 
2012 and lasted several weeks. 

I had spent over a decade imprisoned at 
Red Onion. Much of that time was spent in 
political growth, and my writing and cir- 
culating reports and articles to publicly ex- 
pose abuses there, and trying to help build 
us a support structure on the outside. 

I also struggled to impart to my peers the 
truism that while oppression does breed 
resistance; resistance without unity and 
public support is futile. Which is why our 
captors promote division and individual- 
ism among prisoners - a “mind your own 
business” and “don’t concern yourself with 
others” mentality - and manipulate us to 
misdirect our frustrations and ‘resistance’ 
against and between ourselves. It is also 
why they maneuver at every turn to alien- 
ate the general public against us with fear 
and hatred. The old Willie Lynch game. 

To repress my efforts, officials kept me 
in solitary, often isolated from other pris- 
oners. They routinely censored, destroyed 
and Tost’ my correspondences; imposed in- 
creased repression and abuses on me; and 
finally, on February 11, 2012, transferred 
me cross-country without notice or expla- 
nation to the Oregon prison system. 

But I’d like to believe that despite their 
attempts to undermine and frustrate this 
work, my efforts, in collaboration with oth- 
ers of like mind, took root and bore fruit. 
Many of the hunger strikers are men 



Prison Art is a nonprofit 
website. It charges a 1 0 
percent fee if your art 
or craft sells. Send SASE 
for a free brochure. No 
SASE, no brochure.This 
offer void where pro- 
hibited by prison rules. 
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whom I had the honor of serving as both 
student and teacher. Many are members of 
street tribes (so-called gangs) whose tradi- 
tional rivalries kept them divided against 
and at odds with each other - divisions and 
conflicts which Red Onion officials acted at 
every turn to fuel and perpetuate. However, 
as one of the representatives of the hunger 
strike stated: 

We’re tired of being treated like 
animals. There are only two classes in 
this prison: the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. We, the oppressed, despite di- 
visions of sexual preference, gang af- 
filiation, race and religion, are coming 
together. We are rival gang members, 
but now are united as revolutionaries. 
And the prisoners now have an outside 
voice and support structure, to publicly air 
their grievances and demands for basic hu- 
man rights. 

As I often point out to my peers , although 
we outnumber them at least ten to one and 
many of us are in prime physical condition, 
our oppressors have power, and the power 
to oppress us, only because they have unity 
and control public opinion; whereas they 
keep us divided and the public alienated 
against us. It is just as effective a political 
tool today as it was yesterday on South- 
ern slave plantations and in campaigns to 
exterminate Native peoples and subjugate 
Mexicans to turn profits and steal land. It is 
the politics of oppression. 

But today’s prison movement is learning. 
From Georgia’s prisoner strike of 2010, to 
California’s prisoner hunger strike of 201 1 , 
to this latest hunger strike at Red Onion. 
We are learning that not only does oppres- 
sion breed resistance, but political con- 
sciousness breeds unity, and unity begets 
power. It enables so long indoctrinated to 
believe themselves as powerless to see that 
they can challenge and change oppression 
by uniting against their common oppressor. 

The greater our numbers and unity, the 
greater our power to turn mere resistance 
into seizure of power, which is why unity 
of the oppressed is the greatest fear of any 
oppressor. The prison movement has much 
to teach us. We are conquered only because 
and insofar as we are divided. 4 

Dare to struggle ! Dare to win! 

All power to the people! 
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Juan Jaimes Continued from page 5 

by c/o’s until the paramedics arrived. 

Short thereafter arrived in Delano Medi- 
cal Regional Center where I was put in a 
room for hours until x-rays were performed 
on my back only to tell me that nothing 
was wrong with me, quoting from them 
“you only have back ‘spasms’.” I was like 
how are you going to tell me there’s noth- 
ing wrong when I’m telling you I cannot 
walk nor stand on my feet? I was kicked 
back on the yard with no pain medications, 
no walker, etc... On April 11, 2012, I was 
seen by the yard doctor and I explained to 
him that I couldn’t walk and that my back 
feels loose and that I’m in severe pain. He 
then examined my back and noticed it was 
swollen and had bumps so he ordered x- 
rays and so on. April 13 2012, I went and 
got x-rays. On April 17 2012, while in my 
cell I get called to the institutional hospi- 
tal and as soon as I arrived the Doctor tells 
me that I have fractured vertebrae L- 1 and 
a squished disc. I was sent to Bakersfield to 
be seen by specialist and was told I could 
end up paralyzed. 

Look I’m sorry I may not make any sense 
but it’s a little difficult for me to focus, I 


been on my back for 2 months and some 
change now wearing this vest that does not 
help me at all, let alone this pain I have to 
go through 24/7 since having put this vest 
on. I have not received any pain medica- 
tions nor a walker, etc... Although I have 
a (CDCR) Chrono for such. Look I don’t 
want to bored you with my problems but I 
wanted to ask you if by chance you know 
of any law firms that deal with suits, I’m 
unable to write and the appeals that I do 
submit are all being sent back to me and 
need legal & professional help. 

As for the hunger strike at Corco- 
ran (ASU), the warden (Warden Gipson) 
promised all these things on the petition 
but did not follow through on anything and 
yes, Christian Gomez died due to not eat- 
ing. Sorry for this long delay hope to hear 
back from you, may you and your loved 
ones enjoy your day/night. 

Respectfully, 

Juan Jaimes, # V-08644, 
K. V.S.P, A-6-107, PO. Box 5101, 
Delano, CA 93216 

[ Written on 6/25/2012 to Kendra Cas- 
taneda, postmarked on 6/27/2012 and 
transcribed on 6/29/2012. Due to his hand- 


writing very scratchy, it was difficult to 
make some words out. 

Juan Jaimes was one of the main three 
petitioners for the Corcoran ASU hunger 
strike for better conditions that happened 
in December 2011/January 2012 who was 
transferred to Kern Valley State Prison by 
CDCR in hopes the strike broke up. http:// 
sffiayview.com/2012/corcoran-officials- 
retaliate-against-hunger-strikers. ] 4 


Quote Box 

“You stand with the belligerent, the 
surly, and the badly behaved until bad 
behavior is recognized for the language 
it is: The vocabulary of the deeply 
wounded and of those whose burdens 
are more than they can bear.” 

Gregory Boyle, Tattoos on the Heart 

“Those who do not move, do not no- 
tice their chains.” 

Rosa Luxemburg 

“Whenever you find yourself on the 
side of the majority, it’s time to pause 
and reflect.” 

Mark Twain 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 


FIRST CLASS MAIL 


Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and I am 
receiving them in a timely manner. 
Please do not send such materials 
to third parties to be forwarded to 
me as it only delays my receiving 
them and adds to the workload of 
those asked to do the forwarding. 

v ILL J 
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AMERICA’S DISGRACE... 

The Use of Solitary Confinement against American Prisoners 


By Jessica Escobar 

A s we commemorate the one year 
anniversary of the Pelican Bay 
State Prison Hunger Strike this 
July, I’d like to share the story of a man, a 
father, a brother, a son, a friend, and most 
importantly a human being who is being un- 
justly and wrongly held in the worst forms 
of solitary confinement at this prison. My 
story begins two and half years ago when I 
began to correspond with a prisoner at Peli- 
can Bay State Prison, a prison build in 1989 
under the administration of then Governor 
George Deukmejian. Its intention was to 
house CDCR “worst of the worst.” In real- 
ity Pelican Bay houses lower level offend- 
ers in a ranch area on prison grounds, as 
well as high level prisoners. The prisoners 
held in the ranch area are primarily used as 
prison laborers to help maintain the prison. 
Pelican Bay is California first super-max 
prison, and known to be one of the toughest 
prisons because of its isolation units, most 
commonly referred to as Secure Housing 
Units, or simply the SHU. In 2010 before 
I wrote that letter, I knew very little about 
the horrors of this prison or any prison for 
that matter, I only knew that I would be a 
great mentor, and friend to any prisoner. I 
naively believed that I could be an inspi- 
ration, but it would be this prisoner that 
would shape me and educate me more than 
I could have ever imagined. 

Omar Villasenor was just a teenager 
when he first came to prison. He had al- 
ready served 1 1 years at Pelican Bay State 
Prison when I first saw his ad requesting 
friendship, in it he states “There are lots 
of great people out there in the world and 
hopefully I am fortunate to get to know 


some of you. I made a mistake when I was 
young that cost me my freedom, with that 
said I am not a bad person. As you get to 
know me, you will see that I am a good 
person at heart that cares about people, and 
likes to learn from others.” I was so moved 
by his words and felt compelled to write 
him. He would be the first prisoner that I 
would write to, and though I had worked 
with prisoners on a professional level, I 
had mixed emotions about my decision 
to personally get involved. I’m glad that I 
overcame my fears of writing to a prisoner 
because I would have missed the oppor- 
tunity of having known him. We quickly 
became extremely close friends. In fact, I 
can’t really remember a time when Omar 
has not been a part of my life; it was as if he 
and I had always been in each other’s lives 
and that we were destined to meet. In April 
2012, after a year of correspondence I trav- 
eled the more than 355 miles from the Bay 
Area to Crescent City to meet him. 



Omar is originally from Orange County, 
he was almost 800 miles from home, and 
had not seen his family for over 8 years at 
that point. I would later learn that the vast 
majority of prisoners being held there are 


for the most part originally from Orange 
County, a plan, no less to keep prisoners 
isolation, making visits for families a hard- 
ship, especially for disabled elderly moth- 
ers like Omar’s. 

Pelican Bay State Prison is nestled in 
the middle of the most beautiful redwoods 
I’d ever seen, and aligned with a gorgeous 
beach called Pebble Beach. Sadly, most 
prisoners will never have the opportunity 
to see it. The drive is most beautiful, but 
wavy, long and tiresome. The hotels are 
costly; some offer special deals to prisoner 
families but often don’t advertise this. The 
gas price in Crescent City is much higher 
than even in the Bay Area where I live. 
There is only limited airport service and no 
train, nor any buses that take you to Cres- 
cent City, which forces many families to 
drive the 800 miles, more than 14 hours in 
order to visit their loved one from Southern 
California. 

While I waited for my visit to be pro- 
cessed, there stood an elderly father crying. 
He begged to see his son; he had driven 
more than 14 hours by himself only to get 
denied a visit. The co’s passed by him, 
barely acknowledging him, as we stood 
by shaking our heads at the lack of com- 
passion given to his man. He was deemed 
unworthy of their kindness simply because 
his son was being housed there. That same 
day a mother, was there with her daugh- 
ter, her daughter was also in tears because 
they would not allow her to see her brother. 
Pelican Bay is most known for denying 
prisoner’s families visits for any number of 
reasons. Earlier this year, a mother and her 
son were kicked out of visiting for discuss- 
ing a Raider’s game, because they labeled 



that talk gang activity. 

When we were processed through the 
metal detector, they are put on such a high 
level that it requires you simply to stand 
in the middle of it, and wait. If you failed 
to pass thru the metal detector on the third 
time, your visit will be denied. Once we 
were seated in the visiting room, we waited, 
and waited. After forty five minutes, I grew 
weary, and started to get up, when a mother 
began to silently cry begging me not to say 
anything. She had traveled thru the night 
in order to see her son, and she was fear- 
ful that they would use any excuse to deny 
us the family visits. Finally after an hour, 
the men were allowed to come in. When I 
asked Omar what was the delay, he said he 
didn’t know, all the men were sitting right 
there behind the door waiting. I would 
learn after many more family visits that 
this specific female guard would continu- 
ally do this to families for no other reason 
than to be cruel to visitors. We often called 
her the “juggling lady” because as small as 
the visiting room was, whenever the mood 
would strike her she would run across the 
room making her large set of keys juggle to 
reprimand someone for the most smallest 
of things, from holding hands, to standing 
too close to your loved one. Granted every- 
one cherishes their contact visits because 
they were so rare, and not too many pris- 
oners were allowed to have them. The vast 
majority of prisoner’s visits at Pelican Bay 
State Prison are behind glass. 

Months prior to my first visit with Omar, 
I became mindful of things that were go- 
ing on, perhaps because we had grown 
close. There were reports of violence, riots, 
months of lockdowns, and stories of guards 
abusing prisoners. Sometimes the lock- 
downs would last for years. Most alarming 
to me was the announcing of an impending 
hunger strike which for the most part went 
ignored for more than 6 months until July 
1 st when more than 6 thousands prisoners 
took part on the 1 st day. Up until that day 
in 2011 it was the largest hunger strike in 
prisoner history, but two months later when 
demands went unmet another would begin 
that doubled that number. Despite the fact 
that the hunger strike was announce six 
months prior to taking place CDCR would 
state they had no prior knowledge of it even 
though many publications printed the pris- 
oner’s declarations many months before. 

At that time, I put my concerns aside 
about the upcoming hunger strike because 
a tsunami was getting ready to sweep thru 
Crescent City. Although some residents 


were forced to evacuate by prisons of- 
ficials, no plan were ever made to safely 
evacuate the prisoners. In fact, prison of- 
ficials came on record to state that Pelican 
Bay was built so that in a state of emer- 
gency it would cave in, not out, killing the 
prisoners. The cell doors were also built 
to open in a state of emergency. To rectify 
that, co’s were ordered to manually chain 
each individual cell, guaranteeing that no 
prisoner would be able to save themselves 
should a tsunami come over the prison. 

I was utterly disgusted at how irrespon- 
sible and negligent prison official’s actions 
and statements were during that time. You 
can call them what you want, but those men 
are human beings before they are anything 
else. These government officials are en- 
trusted to care for thousands of prisoners, 
and their total disregard for their families 
and the well-being of their loved ones was 
a sign that much was wrong with Pelican 
Bay and things were just about to get much 
worse. 

In the month of July of 201 1 as the pris- 
oner hunger strike began, I joined other 
families, and prison advocates to build sup- 
port and raise awareness to the Pelican Bay 
State prisoners 5 core demands, I received 
a call from Omar, he asked me to come 
urgently. I gathered my things that week, 
and camped out there in Crescent City with 
another woman who was camping there for 
her loved one who was on his third week 
of not eating. 

During our visit, I would learn that Omar 
was being targeted by Institutional Gang 
Investigations. He was being subject to 
weekly interrogations, his cell was being 
trashed and his letters were taken from him. 
I was very confused because two months 
earlier Omar met the criteria to transfer to a 
lower level prison. How could this be hap- 
pening? He was even asked to select a pris- 
on of his choice, and he selected Centinela, 
a prison that would bring him closer to his 
family. I felt it was a mistake that we could 
clarify, and for sure they would see how 
much he had changed, in fact, Omar hadn’t 
had a write up in years, and 1 0 months ear- 
lier he was selected to be a prison mentor 
for at risk youth. He was selected out of 
hundreds of other prisoners, if they were 
any concerns why would they have per- 
mitted him to participate in a program that 
required that he be in close proximity to 
teenagers. In fact, Omar was also serving 
as a mentor to my very own son who was 
struggling with his aggression in school. 

At the end of the hunger strike, IGI 


closed the case against him and told him 
that the allegations against him were un- 
founded. But Omar was uncertain, and 
my beautiful friend became distant, and 
withdrawn, he no longer found joy in us- 
ing the phones, and didn’t write as often 
fearful that anything he may say would be 
used against him. I told him I missed him, 
I wanted my friend back, so his family and 
I wrote numerous supportive letters to the 
warden and his counselor urging that they 
honor his transfer that was granted by a 
committee in May of 2011. The response 
we received originally cited budget cuts for 
the delays, but the last letter cited disciplin- 
ary reasons, despite the fact that he had not 
had any write-ups in years. 

Towards the end of September 2011 the 
day before the 2 nd hunger strike was set to 
begin, Omar agreed to a family visit and 
my son and I traveled to see him. Omar 
spirits were high, and he greeted us with 
his gorgeous smile and warm hug. We hap- 
pily took pictures and ate together. Omar 
and my son devoured the ice cream in those 
vending machines. On Sunday, we played 
games together; all seem to be going great. 
While my son and I took a bathroom break, 
we return to find IGI sitting there in the 
middle of the room insight of other fami- 
lies, and prisoners talking to Omar. My son 
was upset, and Omar again grew silent, and 
withdrawn. IGI used our visiting time to 
announce that the case against Omar was 
reopened, and he would provide them with 
gang information or he would go to the 
SHU. The IGI officer told him that he could 
make this all go away and he would get his 
transfer to be closer to his family if he in- 
formed on the activities of other prisoners. 

Two weeks later on Oct 4, 2011, while 
Omar was at work at his kitchen job IGI 
officers entered, handcuffed him in front 
of other prisoners and staff and placed him 
in a small cage for four hours, a cage not 
even fit for an animal, while they waited 
on a bed to open in administrative segre- 
gation unit, more commonly referred to as 
the ‘hole.’ When I received his letter, I had 
no idea how I would relay the news to his 
elderly mother. When I called her, we both 
silently cried unable to comfort one another 
as we both knew Omar was being housed 
in the worst living conditions, he was now 
in solitary confinement for 23 hours a day, 
every day, with no access to phones, or 
contact visits. 

You see, I may not have known much 
when I sent that 1 st letter out to Omar two 
and half years ago, but what I know now, 
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is that this isn’t justice to do this to some- 
one. This doesn’t have anything to do with 
keeping prisoners safe, controlling gang 
activity, this is pure psychology torture in 
its cruelest and ugliest form done to prison- 
ers in the United States every day. 

If you think solitary confinement has 
nothing to do with you, think again. Cor- 
rectional officers who work these units are 
paid more than regular co’s that don’t, they 
do less work and get paid more, pretty good 
deal at the expense of taxpayers money. 
Solitary confinement costs California tax- 
payers an additional $175 million to run, 
Pelican Bay yearly budget alone is $180 
million a year. While cuts are being taken 
from schools, the poor and the disabled, 
more money is given to corrections and 
Pelican Bay sure brought a lot of money 
into Crescent City, a city with a population 
of no more than 7000 people, that number 
includes the prisoners that live there. That’s 
a whopping load of incentives to keep these 
units running. 

After 5 months of isolation, my beautiful 
friend was validated indefinitely as a Mexi- 
can Mafia prison gang associate, stemming 
from a letter the prison refused to produce, 
as well as a finding of his CDCR number 
in a fellow prisoners phone book, that pris- 
oner was later validated which make this 
a contact according to prison officials. The 
final and third validation point they used 
was a write up for his participation in an- 
other peaceful protest against the move- 
ment of prisoners into management units 6 
years ago, which he was already punished 
for, and had two years of good time credit 
taken away from him. When I question 
prison officials they stated it was okay to 
continue to use something that a prisoner 
was already punished for previously. I was 
also later told by prison officials that they 
often validated prisoners to impel them into 
providing information on gang activity. 

Months into Omar isolation, I traveled to 
visit him. After checking in at the guard’s 
station, I turned to see the visiting booths 
before me. I searched for Omar, but I could 
not find him. I asked the guard again which 
booth he was at, and I turned to see a pris- 
oner smiling and waving at me. I hardly 
recognized him. My beautiful friend’s eyes 
were sullen from lack of sleep; his cheeks 
were sucked in and he had lost weight from 
shortage of food provided to him. He had 
been moved from to a different cell, and the 
correctional officers refused to allow him 
his commissary that month because it re- 
quire the co’s to bring it to him themselves. 


He was unshaven, and he had a rash on 
his neck from scratching his newly grown 
beard, as razors are provided at the conve- 
nience of guards. His lips were chapped and 
his skin was sunburned from being left on 
the yard longer than usual. He also had vis- 
ible bruises on his wrists, and a little bleed- 
ing from the handcuff’s placed on him too 
tightly. Prisoners held in isolation are to be 
handcuff every time they are released from 
their cells. Feeling overwhelmed by his ap- 
pearance and the news of his validation, I 
cried silently before him, unable to find the 
right words to comfort him. 

As a result of his validation he had an 
additional four years of good time credit 
that he had earned taken away, and his re- 
lease date was bumped up to 9 years, which 
means he will more than likely spend the 
next 9 years in Pelican Bay SHU and will 
be released directly from there. In the mean- 
time he will be housed in ASU pending the 
opening of a SHU bed, all this because he 
wanted to be transfer to be reunited with 
his family. 



My friend is not a murderer, a rapist, 
or a dangerous man; he had not done any 
criminal acts on behalf of any gang, or at- 
tacked any prisoners. He was subjected to 
gang injunctions which target Latinos, and 
had his sentence enhanced three times then 
what should have been given to him. His 
inability to provide gang information was 
rewarded by punishing him and those that 
love him as well. When Omar’s mother 
learned of the news that her son was vali- 
dated indefinitely, she screamed, and cried. 
She was inconsolable for days, feeling 
powerless to help her son; she fell under a 
deep depression. She finds it hard to talk 
about him without getting emotional. 

The punishment does not end with iso- 
lation, although that would be enough to 
destroy any human being, it extends much 
more than that. Prisoners in isolation are 
only allowed one book per month, whereas 
general population prisoners are entitled to 
have two. Mainline prisoners can use up to 
$210 monthly from their own accounts to 


buy food, and toiletries, prisoners held in 
isolation are only allowed to spend up to 
$55 each month, having to choose between 
having more toilet paper, soap or eating a 
bit more that month. In addition, they are 
allowed only one yearly package compare 
to quarterly that mainline prisoners are al- 
lowed to have. They cannot use the phone, 
and their visits are behind glass for only an 
hour to hour and half. Mainline prisoners 
are allowed to have up to 6 hours with their 
loved ones. Whereas prisoner on the main- 
line can earn good time credit, prisoners in 
the SHU cannot, they want to make sure 
you feel each and every day of isolation. 

Prisoners held in solitary confinement 
not only have the highest recidivism rates, 
but they also have the highest suicide rates 
then general population prisoners. Solitary 
confinement does not discriminate; men, 
women and children of all nationalities 
have been place in isolation throughout 
America’s prisons. A minor infraction can 
cause a prisoner to spend months and even 
years in the hole, as it is mostly controlled 
by prison staff with no more than a high 
school diploma. 

Ashley Smith was just a teenager when 
she came to prison. Videos of her show her 
demise into mental illness as correctional 
officers, sometimes six at a time, are on 
top her, often she was hogtied like an ani- 
mal with her face covered in a black mask, 
other times officers covered her mouth 
with their hands as she screamed for them 
to stop touching her. Other videos released 
of Ashley Smith show her alone in her cell 
with no more than a blanket. After her sui- 
cide, her family sued prison officials, their 
lawyers called Smith prison treatment as 
barbaric and abusive. Indeed, solitary con- 
finement is torture and abuse at the high- 
est level. The family won an undisclosed 
amount of money as a result of their settle- 
ment, and made many videos of Ashley 
incarceration public to build awareness of 
the harmful effects of solitary confinement 
against prisoners. 

During the August 2011 legislative hear- 
ing, CDCR top prison official Scott Ker- 
nan acknowledged that prison officials 
had error, and had over validated too many 
California prisoners. A year later, not much 
has changed and my dear friend Omar has 
already spent close to 10 months in soli- 
tary confinement, deprived of any form of 
sensory or human contact for his refusal to 
name another prisoner to take his place. As 
the Prisoners Hunger Strike unfolded that 
summer in 2011, while most mainstream 
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media outlets refused to cover the story, 
Iraq reporters were closely monitoring the 
situation. One reporter was seen watch- 
ing youtube coverage of the hunger strike, 
and he pointed in disgust at the T.V. saying 
“look at how these Americans treat their 
own prisoners.” He is right, this reflects 
poorly on our society, and it is a disgrace 
the way American prisoners are treated, 
and abused in American prisons. 

If the goal was ever to rehabilitate, then 
California officials don’t know the first 
thing about it. To continue to use methods 
that don’t work is irresponsible, and a waste 
of taxpayer’s money by using methods that 
destroyed family bonds, and create mental 
illness to prisoners, instead of using effec- 
tive programs like education, vocation, as 
well as community and work programs that 
help prisoners become successful. Most 
prisoners held in solitary confinement are 
directly released from these units without 
any form of therapy or tools to help them 
succeed upon release. 

Sadly, the vast majority of prisoners held 
in SHU in the State of California are of 
Latino descent, more specifically Mexican 
American descent. Accurate statistics for 
how many prisoners are held in solitary 
confinement in the United States are hard 
to find, prisons officials are not required to 
publicize their numbers, making public ac- 
countability even more difficult. 

In the preface of the book The United 
States and Torture, Dianne Ortiz an Ameri- 
can nun who was gang raped and tortured 
while doing missionary work in Guatema- 
lan wrote “In a world where torture is so 
prevalent, in a nation that mixes self-pro- 
claimed leadership in human rights with its 
own practice of torture, it may be difficult 
to hope. I have been to a place where there 
seemed none at all and will not go there 
again. As hard as it may be to justify, I still 
hope. I still do hope for a world that one 
day will be torture free.” 

I too also have hope, along with many 
families that Pelican Bay, the worst prison 
in this state will one day be closed, along 
with all the SHU’s in California and that 
many people will stand up and continue to 
demand better treatment of our prisoners. 
When we choose to turn our backs on the 
suffering of thousands of people, we have 
yet to truly evolve as people, as noted by 
Dostoevsky and Churchill when they said 
“The real measure of civilization in any so- 
ciety can be found in the way it treats its 
most unfortunate citizens - its prisoners.” 

I dedicated the writing of this article to 


Omar’s beautiful mother Consuelo Vil- 
lasenor, who made the long 16 hour jour- 
ney to be alongside her son, if only for an 
hour behind glass. As well as to my dear 
departed friend Irma Hedlin, who quietly 
passed away this month, a mother with 
two sons held in solitary confinement at 
Pelican Bay. Irma stood alongside me and 
gave me strength during rallies, press inter- 
views, and traveled with me to Pelican Bay 
several times, I will miss you more than I 
could ever say. I also would like to devote 
this to all the mothers who have incarcer- 
ated loved ones in solitary confinement in 
United States prisons, as well as prisoners 
held in these torture chambers, I’d like to 
let you know, that there is still hope, and 
people just like me who will continue to 
fight this struggle on your behalf. 

To learn more on solitary confinement 
please follow the following links, 
http://prisonerhungerstrikesolidarity. 
wordpress.com/ 
http://www.nrcat.org • 

x Quote Box ' x 

“A new fascism promises security 
from the terror of crime. All that is re- 
quired is that we take away the crimi- 
nals’ [or terrorists’] rights — which, of 
course, are our own. Out of our despera- 
tion and fear we begin to feel a sense of 
security from the new totalitarian state.” 
Gerry Spence, lawyer and author 

“It should be no surprise that when 
rich men take control of the govern- 
ment, they pass laws that are favorable 
to themselves. The surprise is that those 
who are not rich vote for such people, 
even though they should know from bit- 
ter experience that the rich will continue 
to rip off the rest of us.” 

Andrew Greeley (Chicago Sun-Times, 
February 18, 2001) 

“Every step toward the goal of justice 
requires sacrifice, suffering, and strug- 
gle; the tireless exertions and passionate 
concern of dedicated individuals.” 

Martin Luther King, Jr 

“Never doubt that a small group of 
thoughtful and committed citizens can 
change the world. Indeed, it is the only 
thing that ever has.” 

Margaret Mead, 
American cultural anthropologist 
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THE ECONOMICS 
OF A WORK 
STOPPAGE 

By Gabriel A. Huerta, March 25, 2012 

T ’ve been watching the progress of the 
Occupy Movement for some time now 
and I’m really happy to see that it hasn’t 
fizzled out. In the same spirit that formed 
the unions of today’s dock workers, auto 
workers and miners when they challenged 
the injustices of what “Big Business” was 
doing at the expense of the common work- 
er, today’s protestors are demonstrating 
great tenacity, that inner strength, as they 
struggle for the rights of the 99 percent - 
which includes even us prisoners. 

We, the 99 percent, are fighting against 
that business psychology that calls out 
for “do more with less regardless of who 
it hurts.” The only thing the “fat cats” are 
interested in is the bottom line. If there’s 
no incentive for them to pay higher wages 
or to improve working conditions, then 
they’re just not going to do it if it cuts into 
their profits. 

It’s very simple: If they’re paying 100 
people $5 an hour to do a job and if they 
can get away with firing half of those work- 
ers and have the rest pick up the slack - 
while still paying them only $5 an hour - 
then that’s just what they’re going to do, 
and who cares about those they fired? Not 
the fat cats. 

Increasing profits and increasing effi- 
ciency is the name of the game. Concepts 
like compassion, fairness and justice are 
not going to be factors considered by the 
fat cats, unless they somehow affect the 
bottom line. 

The economics of a work stoppage does 
get their attention because it goes straight 
to the bottom line, and that’s exactly why 
what the Occupy Movement is doing makes 
perfect sense. If the fat cats are faced with 
a strike that will shut down their entire 
business for weeks or months, then all of 
a sudden they’re a little more understand- 
ing. It’s called “collective bargaining,” and 
it’s what the unions of today were built on 
to bring about fair wages and decent work- 
ing conditions for millions of workers. I 
wholeheartedly support the Occupy Move- 
ment and I hope that more people wake up 
to push it through so that it can truly be suc- 
cessful. 

Back in July of 201 1 , many of us here in 
Pelican Bay State Prison initiated a hunger 
strike that ended up spreading to many oth- 
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er prisons. In that same spirit of stubborn 
resistance that the Occupy Movement is 
showing, we were protesting the torturous 
and inhumane conditions of these isolation 
units in U.S. prisons. 

I want to stress that our struggle is not 
over - not by a long shot - but some of our 
modest demands have already been met. 
One of the most important demands was a 
realistic way to work our way out of these 
isolation units. The CDCR representatives 
who met with our mediation team on Oct. 
13, 2011, to stop the second hunger strike 
had promised that within 60 days they 
would present substantive changes to our 
mediation team for comment. 

As of this writing, they still haven’t pre- 
sented anything. [Since this letter was writ- 
ten, CDCR has released a new proposed 
gang management strategy.] We all ex- 
pected that though because we’re all very 
familiar with how CDCR operates, and 
that’s why we all know that whatever pro- 
gram they come up with, which will come 
eventually, they’re going to set it up to fail. 
They want to sabotage it because that helps 
their bottom line. So expect it! 

But I say to those it concerns: “Do not 
bite into their manipulations! Do not lash 
out against each other!” All that would do 
is work against us and keep the rest of us 
from getting out to that first step. Support 
from the mainlines in the form of stopping 
the madness is vital. The madness will only 
keep us from getting out. 

So once this program starts, it’s impor- 
tant to make it work, to stay on the same 
page and not let the fat cats manipulate 
us to suit their “bottom line.” Just make 
it work, as we continue in our nonviolent 
push to be free from torture and to be treat- 
ed as human beings. • 


AND A FOLLOW UP 

By Gabriel Huerta C 3 0766, July 15,2012 

I n July 2011, during the first of two hun- 
ger strikes that were initiated in Peli- 
can Bay State Prison, as I starved my- 
self, I actually got down and wrote a short 
story, giving voice to the thoughts that ran 
through my mind. The story was about hu- 
man beings that were being forced to row a 
large boat. These human beings finally got 
fed up and rocked the boat, in protest. The 
idea of the story was that no one individual 
could have rocked the boat on his own, 
that it took cooperation of people to act in 
unison — just as I viewed our mass hunger 


strike. I sent copies of this story to a handful 
of friends, including the S.F Bay View , who 
printed it in their November 2011 issue, 
well after both hunger strikes had already 
ended. I continued to share the story with 
friends, then all of a sudden PBSP stopped 
my mail and confiscated the story because 
I’m said to be “promoting solidarity.” Can 
you believe that?! As if promoting solidar- 
ity was some kind of rule violation. I was 
also accused of promoting a work stoppage 
during our protests — it didn’t matter that 
both of the hunger strikes had long ended 
and that there was never any work stop- 
page as a part of the protests. My story was 
considered contraband as it threatened the 
security of the fat cats. 

This is a perfect example of how CDC 
tries to control our thoughts in prison. 
We’re supposed to have a First Amend- 
ment right of expression, where we can 
have thoughts and wonder about things. I 
wonder about a lot of things: What came 
first, the chicken or the egg? If a tree falls 
in the forest and no one’s around to hear it, 
does it make a sound? And in July 2011, 
as I starved myself in protest, I wondered 
... what would happen if we prisoners in 
mass refused to work? What would hap- 
pen if we, as a whole, started refusing to fi- 
nance our own incarceration? Of course the 
CDC would immediately retaliate. They 
would write everyone up and bring in other 
prisoners [scabs] to do the work. Visiting 
would be cancelled, as well as canteen; no 
packages, and the chow would be lousy 
and very short. Everyone would probably 
be confined to their cells the whole day — 
it would be pretty lousy. But , if they held 
fast, if the prisoners endured, would other 
main liners finally realize that this is the 
time , that they can actually get their fam- 
ily visits, etc., back? There’s over 30,000 
lifers in California prisons alone, is there 
any one of them that feels the parole board 
works fine the way it presently operates? 
So I wonder ... would enough prisoners be 
able to endure? Board reform, family vis- 
its for everyone (on top of other positive 
programs), and shutting down the SHUs. 
These are powerful incentives that benefit 
everyone across the board. Would the scabs 
themselves realize that it’s to their benefit, 
as well, and not be a scab? Would the num- 
ber one demand, even before getting the 
governor up here to talk, be to dismiss and 
expunge any and all write ups for the pro- 
test? I mean, I ‘m just wondering! Don’t I 
have a right to wonder? • 

Box 7500 (D3-222), Crescent City, CA 95532 


HUNGER STRIKE 
IN GA PRISON 
ENTERS 5TH WEEK 

By BAR managing editor Bruce A. Dixon 

T he hunger strike begun on June 11 
by nine prisoners at Georgia’s mas- 
sive Diagnostic and Classification 
prison, the same place where Troy Davis 

...these nine were among 
the 37 singled out by cor- 
rections officials in late 
2010 and early 2011 after 
the peaceful work strike 
by Georgia prisoners of 
December 2010. 


was murdered last year, continues into its 
fifth week. Though reports published in the 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution declare the 
strike over, the families and one of the at- 
torneys of inmates insist that the nine pris- 
oners remain resolved, and continue to in- 
sist on administrative review of their status, 
adequate medical care, and access to mail 
and visitation privileges with their families 
and attorneys which have been arbitrarily 
denied them. 

Our sources claim that these nine were 
among the 37 singled out by corrections 
officials in late 2010 and early 2011 af- 
ter the peaceful statewide work strike by 
Georgia prisoners of December 2010. They 
were rounded up, many severely beaten, 
and transferred to close confinement and 
constant lock-down at Jackson, where they 
have remained ever since. 

On Monday July 9, about 30 people 
showed up at Georgia’s state capitol to visit 
the governor’s office, where they left letters 
of support for the hunger strikers. Through 
direct and indirect contacts with their fami- 
lies and attorneys and other inmates, the 
prisoners know that they DO have signifi- 
cant support on the outside. The warden, 
for example, remarked to Miguel Jackson 
his surprise that the Georgia Green Party 
was supporting the strikers. Your phone 
calls to the prison warden, to the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, and the governor of 
Georgia have already made a difference. 

Whether or not the hunger strike lasts 
much longer, the nine prisoners involved 
have already demonstrated their unshak- 
able resolve , and deserve your continued 
concern and support, and your calls, which 
are still needed. • 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

More of the Same 

I am a validated inmate here in the Te- 
hachapi SHU (4A) and I would like to be 
put on your mailing list for the Rock news- 
letter of yours. I have been a long time 
reader of C.P.F. and I thank you for all the 
work you do to shed light on the things 
going on here in these Security Housing 
Units. Enclosed are a few stamps for the 
next issue or Rock. I will send more as soon 
as I get more sent in. You definitely got that 
coming. 

I am one of those validated (A.B. Associ- 
ate) inmates that feels this new proposal by 
CDCR regarding gang validation is a joke. 
They’re giving people more points for sim- 
ply saying good moming/good night to oth- 
ers in your section weather you’re saying 
it to other whites or Hispanics. And they 
will continue to do this because they know 
it will derail any effort made to get out of 
the SHU — even though saying good mom- 
ing/good night is in no way gang behavior. 
The new validation proposal is just more 
of the same, just in different words. Thank 
you for your time and effort and help. We 
all tmly appreciate it. 

Danny Boy Cisneros “ Maniac ” 
C Cl SHU 

On Gang Policy Revisions 

I am a class representative of the Peli- 
can Bay Human Rights Movement, by way 
of the recent hunger strikes in California’s 
slave kamps & abroad. The revisions, that 
were done to the SHU management gang 
policies, well, that is exactly what has 
taken place - “Revisions” (e.g. “Reform”). 
Hence, more of the same, in that, the revi- 
sions have only strengthened C.D.C.R of- 
ficials power & ability, to label and validate 
“every” prisoner in C.D.C.R., as belonging 
to a security threat group - e.g. “prison 
gang”. In other words, one form of fascism, 
has simply been replaced by another form 
of fascism. 

At the cmx of the revisions, is a lack of a 
“definitive” and/or a “behavioral - based” 
criteria, as to what, actually constitute as 
being gang activity. Meaning, any and ev- 
erything, can and will still be considered 


gang activity, in spite of, how “innocuous” 
the activity may be. 

In addition to this, we still have untrained 
and unqualified C.D.C.R. officers/officials, 
determining & assessing what “gang ac- 
tivity” is. And this point is critical for two 
very important reasons: 1.) There is no 
qualitative over- sight mechanisms in place, 
meaning, there is absolutely nothing to pre- 
vent C.D.C.R. ’s prison guards, gang, unit, 
etc. from being vindictive, retaliatory, pu- 
nitive, etc. via the application of these “re- 
vised” gang management policies. A prime 
example of this type of tyranny is noted in 
a lawsuit that was filed against I.G.I officer 
E. Duarte, for abusing his powers, during a 
gang validation of a prisoner at Calipatria 
State Prison. - See: Valarde v. I.G.I. E. Du- 
arte , case no: ll-cv-00287-AJB-CAB, dat- 
ed 2/10/11; and 2.) It has been proven that 
C.D.C.R’s prison guards and their I.G.I. 
gang unit staff do not properly investigate 
the evidence, that is used in each prisoner’s 
gang validation. - See: Lira v. Cate , case 
no: 00-0905-SI-PR, dated 9/30/09 

And the new revisions do not do any- 
thing to correct this contradiction. 

Hence, the support of the people is 
still needed, in order to put pressure on 
C.D.C.R. officials, local legislators/politi- 
cians, etc. and demand that an “alternative” 
to solitary confinement be constructed & 
implemented, with regards to housing and 
the management of alleged prison gang 
members, etc. Because, if C.D.C.R. can 
construct & operate “sensitive need yards” 
(e.g. general population main lines”) for 
rapists, child molesters, informants, etc. 
then they should also be able to construct 
& operate general population mainline 
yards for alleged prison gang members, 
as predicated upon, clearly identified se- 
curity interests of compatibility factors. 
As “torture” (e.g. “solitary confinement”) 
should never be, the “only” solution for 
this circumstance!! The Pelican Bay Hu- 
man Rights Movement have constructed a 
proposed, qualitative alternative to solitary 
confinement (e.g. “torture”) which can be 
viewed by logging onto www.prisonerhun- 
gerstrikesolidarity.wordpress.com. 

Dare 2 struggle! ! 

Dare 2 win!! 

Kijana Tashiri Askar i 
S/N Marcus Harrison #H54077 
P.O. Box 7500 7D3 122 /SHU 
Crescent City, Calif. 95531 
www. my space, com. 7dare2 struggle 
email: Tashiri@gmail.com 


One Victory 

I’ve no great news nor any 
loud horn to toot on my own 
but we together have triumphed 
this time over the retaliato- 
ry 115-RVR’s for the hunger 
strikes. Particularly those of us 
here in P.B.S. P./SHU who re- 
ceived the RVR as titled: “Par- 
ticipation in a Mass Disturbance/ 

Willfully delaying or Obstruct- 
ing a Peace Officer in the Perfor- 
mance of Duty.” This should be challenged 
on the latter half because according to my 
Appeal #PB SP-D- 1 2-007 1 7 “the RVR does 
not meet the criteria for a guilty finding of 
willfully delaying or obstructing any peace 
officer in the performance of duty therefore 
RVR dated: January 17 th 2012 log #D12- 
01-0026 Participation in Mass Disturbance 
be dismissed and removed from his Central 
file is GRANTED.” 

I believe many of us don’t mind these 
RVR’s for such a true and worthy cause 
but trust me... for those of us with LIFE 
our fight has to be “tooth and nail” down to 
the wire because one day many years from 
now you may find yourself in front of a pa- 
role board that is weaponizing every bit of 
your past. 

So then, to each of you, fight hard and 
forge forward deporting yourselves like di- 
amonds in the rough because it is only with 
this great pressure and intense heat that 
such a hard and beautiful substance comes 
into being from dirty old mineral rocks 
trapped in the deep bowels of the earth. 

Dare to Struggle! Dare to Win! ! ! 

Thank you Genuinely! 

Donnie Phillips, PBSP SHU 

New Policy a Joke 

I am one of those validated (A.B. Associ- 
ate) inmates that feels this new proposal by 
CDCR regarding gang validation is a joke. 
They’re giving people more points for sim- 
ply saying good morning/good night to oth- 
ers in your section weather you’re saying 
it to other whites or Hispanics. And they 
will continue to do this because they know 
it will derail any effort made to get out of 
the SHU — even though saying good mom- 
ing/good night is in no way gang behavior. 
The new validation proposal is just more 
of the same, just in different words. Thank 
you for your time and effort and help. We 
all tmly appreciate it. 

Danny Boy Cisneros “Maniac ”, 
C Cl SHU 
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More On Form and Content 

If I may, I would like to comment on 
the article entitled “On Form and Content” 
which proposes a sub-demand be made to 
the Five Core Demands calling for the al- 
lowance of “association” (See Rock , Vol. 1, 
No. 6), including such specifics as group 
yard, day room, cellmates, etc. This pro- 
posal does seem like an attractive idea and 
may be an appropriate response to CDCR’s 
continued failure to meaningfully overhaul 
its gang validation practices. 

On its face, amending section 4 A’ of Core 
Demand number three to specify and define 
the parameters of ‘End Conditions of Isola- 
tion’ could draw even greater outside sup- 
port due to the existing Abolish the SHUs/ 
Supermaxes movement that has been cam- 
paigning nationwide long before the hun- 
ger strikes in 201 1 were initiated. However, 
I do not agree that the current strategies or 
objectives are incorrect or doomed to fail- 
ure. The arbitrary gang validation policy 
and practices have been the vicious ham- 
mer CDCR has used to bludgeon us with 
and must be reformed. 

While it is not up to me to evaluate and 
assess the impact, appropriateness and 
timeliness of such an amendment, I have 
complete faith that whatever course the 
hunger strike (short corridor) representa- 
tives choose is the correct one. Personally, 
I see the current on-going protests as an un- 
mitigated success regardless of all objec- 
tives and demands being met. A slumbering 
giant has been awakened. A collective con- 
sciousness has been sparked among prison 
masses that real change can be obtained if 
we unite and demand reform. Unfortunate- 
ly for CDCR, this genie cannot be put back 
in the bottle. 

I do have a suggestion for the represen- 
tatives to consider. It may prove beneficial 
to retain one or two qualified corrections 
experts, preferably with prison gang exper- 
tise, to review and prepare a report on the 
amended STG proposal CDCR is about to 
shuffle out. CDCR has taken the position 
(thus far) that the frivolous and innocuous 
information it relies on in its gang valida- 
tion practices is customarily relied on in the 
prisons of other states. This flawed justifi- 
cation can be countered with credentialed 
testimony that points out the risk of erro- 
neous identification inherent in the current 
vaguely worded criteria as well as pointing 
out the other flaws in the proposal. 

The SHU Mediation Team expects the 
next battleground to be in the state legis- 
lature in front of the public safety com- 


mittees. Favorable expert testimony could 
prove persuasive there and in the court of 
public opinion. However, I am just a lone 
voice in the wilderness; I leave the wisdom 
of such a tactic to minds sharper than my 
own. I for one would definitely answer the 
call for donations to retain experts. 

Vincent C. Bruce, PBSP SHU 

[Ed’s Note: The “next battleground” 
has been and will continue to be inside the 
state’s prisons. Everything has and will 
flow from that struggle. Putting too much 
faith in the legislature, the courts, in any- 
thing but your own strength, will be unen- 
forceable and ultimately lead you to your 
knees.] 

More of What Has Worked? 

In response to Mr. A.C.’s request for sug- 
gestions, thoughts, etc., I as well as those 
within my quarters, collectively agree that 
CDCR has not made a sincere effort to rec- 
tify their policies. They continue to sweep 
our first three demands under the rug, with- 
out offering a fair compromise. They obsti- 
nately continue to pursue their best inter- 
ests with disregard to ours. This causes one 
to questions their credibility. 

I Support the idea of a peaceful demon- 
stration being conducted in here in concert 
with simultaneous pressure placed upon 
CDCR and the legislature by our outside 
sympathizers. That seems to be our best 
and most effective option. I understand that 
we are not trying to dictate what we want, 
but rather we are merely asking for what we 
have coming. If we have to put our health 
in jeopardy to convey how serious this is- 
sue is to us, then that’s a small price to pay 
for the prospect of a long term solution that 
will satisfy our demands. At the present 
moment I find myself at the down slope of 
my sentence, three years to go to be exact. 
Although the journey in that regard is about 
to end, my journey in regards to this reform 
movement has just begun for I am fully 
committed to this cause. My commitment 
to the movement will not end once I parole. 
I firmly believe our efforts are best served 
by using our energy and focusing it on what 
has been working. 

[A paragraph of acknowledgements to 
inside and outside supporters omitted due 
to space considerations.] We all agree with 
Mr. A.C. that we will not sit on our hands 
and get treated like a doormat, or more ap- 
propriately, like commodities. Enough is 
enough! In solidarity we remain, 

Erik Mata and Frank Gomez, PBSP 


A Step Nowhere Program 

I am writing in response to the last is- 
sue or Rock in which input was asked for 
concerning the different opinions/ideas 
as to moving forward with this collective 
struggle. 

One thing that is clear to all is that the 
step-down program is actually a step-no- 
where program for the vast majority, not 
just those of us in here in the short corridor 
but even for those very few who may actu- 
ally work their way out of SHU. You will be 
right back! No different from the few guys 
who “got out” during the first wave of the 
Six Year Inactive Review Process. And it is 
now clear that CDCR plans to shove ver- 
sion 6.0ICU812 down everyone’s throats. 

“Everyone” being the key. It’s no longer 
just the old tired CDCR labeling of asso- 
ciate or member of one of the four major 
prison gangs . . . It’s now literally everyone. 
Thousands stood up (inside and out) to de- 
mand reforms and CDCR’s answer was to 
give SHU/ASU token material gains while 
pushing through measures to free their 
hands to slam hundreds if not thousands 
of more men and women into these SHUs 
for a minimum of what appears to be four 
years. It is audacious to the extreme. 

Everyone is involved, regardless of 
whether they choose to be or not. We re- 
ceived great support during the first two 
hunger strikes on the inside (6,000 and 
12,000) but many of us feel that we must 
change tactics. Another hunger strike will 
undoubtedly play out the same ... empty 
CDECR promises and okie-dokes. My 
belief is that Georgia put forward the best 
patter of non-violent, peaceful resistance. 
Hunger strike is severely limited and re- 
stricted by time itself. CDCR is simply 
too big and too bureaucratic to respond in 
that window of time. Georgia showed a 
way forward that could go on indefinitely 
without anyone else dying. Wed have abso- 
lutely shown through the unified collective 
sacrifice of these first two strikes that we, 
without question, hold the power of change 
within our own hands. But it is now time 
to change our tactics and equal CDCR in 
their audaciousness. However, it has to 
be everyone. As everyone now stands un- 
der the same STG 1 and 2 threats of being 
slammed, just as we all have been slammed 
here for the past ten to forty years. 

Whatever path is agreed upon, I person- 
ally will support. But I do urge that seri- 
ous consideration be given to shifting away 
from hunger strike. 

James B. Elrod, PBSP SHU 
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EDITORIAL EIGHT 

O ver the years I’ve put out a lot of 
prisoner-oriented publications, one 
of the first was called the Lady Fin- 
ger , which was aimed at combating pris- 
oner sexism back in the mid-1970s while 
confined at the Washington State Peniten- 
tiary. Someday I’ll bore you with the whole 
list, but for now I want to say this little rag, 
the Rock , is my proudest moment — the one 
in which I feel the most connected with my 
readers. I put out the call for your financial 
support and you’ve responded in spades, 
with both cash and stamps. Yet it is more 
than the financial support you’ve provided, 
it is the tone and content of your letters 
and articles that makes this little newsletter 
what it is — you give it substance. 

As I write this, with tears are welling up 
and run down my cheek, I send you my 
heartfelt thanks for your support. In all my 
years of doing this I’ve never had a pub- 
lication that was so well supported by its 
readers. You’ve done me proud. There is 
currently no need for stamps or money. I’ll 
let you know when that changes. 

Thanks to inside and outside contribu- 
tions, I have over $600 in the newsletter 
fund and enough stamps to send this issue 
out. I’m buying a case of address labels for 
$147 and another box of paper for $50. I’ll 
print this tomorrow and the next day a cou- 
ple of ex-convict buddies are coming over 
to help with the folding, stamping, stapling, 
and sealing. 

I am mostly healed from my surgery, all 
other systems are up and running. We are 
good to go. The next step is to boost circula- 
tion, particularly in the GP and with friends 
and family members. That’s the priority. 
Think of this newsletter as the scaffolding 
that goes up around the construction of a 
building as it goes up — for the structure to 
grow the scaffolding must first rise. 

As reported in the June issue of Rock , 
and elsewhere, the big law suit against 
long term isolation has been filed. This law 
suit will drag on for anywhere from three 
to fifteen years while SHU prisoners pa- 
tiently wait, looking to the class enemy’s 
courts rather than to themselves as the mo- 
tive force for change. And as I’ve written 
before in these pages and elsewhere, the 
court serve as a pressure relief valve, the 
purpose of which is to drain the steam from 
the struggle for justice. 

Anyone expecting meaningful change 
from the bourgeois courts is delusional. 
Oh, because there were thousands partici- 


pating in hunger strikes, and because the 
likes of the Center for Constitution Rights 
became involved in the litigation, there is a 
good chance the courts will tinker with the 
validation process and such, but there will 
be no fundamental change from the courts 
in terms of the substance or purpose of the 
SHU. 

Today I received a letter from a hunger 
striker in general population. He and I have 
been talking about why there was not more 
support for the strike in GP. His letter was 
lengthy, but I’ll quote one sentence: “I be- 
lieve the failure to gain more widespread 
support was mostly the fault of us strikers 
ourselves.” He goes on to detail the reasons 
why he thinks that’s so, such as not enough 
reaching out to GP prisoners or providing 
an adequate amount of information on what 
the HS was about. My point is that he is 
looking for answers — he is questioning. 

On the other hand, I get letters from pris- 
oners who believe that any examination of 
our current practice is “blasphemy” (the ac- 
tual word one prisoner used). It’s like he’s 
on this ship that steering straight for an ice- 
berg, but he’d destroy the boat rather than 
adjust course. 

Anyone who does not think this struggle 
is heading for an iceberg should give their 
life jacket to someone with better vision. 
Read the letters in the last issue about the 
status of the ongoing discussions with 
CDCR and then tell me you think negotia- 
tions are on the right track. For any struggle 
to be successful the strategy and tactics im- 
plemented must always be subject to revi- 
sion as the material conditions enveloping 
that conflict change or morph. 

Like so many letters writers in this issue 
have said, I too back whatever you all de- 
cide. I try to provide some context here, but 
at the end of the day I’m merely a voice 
amplifier — to amplify your voice. • 



TIME FOR CHANGE 

L et’s try to understand that as we 
struggle to seek for change, one 
must want to change, and one must 
know what change is, as well as willing to 
help others change, and how can we change 
the system if we don’t change ourselves? 
My point here is, we must change the way 
we think, act, or treat self, and others, we 
must be willing to be able to separate our 
personal difference to a collective body of 
work, because with any change in the sys- 
tem that change begin with us as a whole 
people of all color, because whatever the 
resolve of the outcome of the hunger strike 
is, it benefits all race and or class of peo- 
ple. We must realize that our struggle with 
the change we ferret for is going to take 
a brave sacrifice from and for all, united 
we stand, divided we fall, and this is not 
just for those in short-corridor, it takes all 
our voices 1-10 block, because we are all 
in this together, the ground work has been 
laid-out, the foundation is built, now it 
takes all our hands together as a collective 
to work to change this inhumane, injustice 
system, which is a new form of slavery, I 
call it modem day slavery, this is mental 
rape of the mind, designed to break the 
mind a spirits down from mental and phys- 
ical point, but we must stay strong, and 
remind ourselves that our strength comes 
from each other, which is change and a part 
of the stmggle. Healing and the strength- 
ening of our resolve, in other words, “the 
way out is back through”. There is no run- 
ning from tmth, no finessing it, no working 
around it as though it were not there, it is 
time for change because we are all suffer- 
ing and being injured and its real mentally 
or physically, it exist still today. We are all 
still in the middle of the catastrophe and in 
order to emerge on the other end, we will 
have to confront this beast together in or- 
der to change this system without apology 
and without hesitation. There is no other 
way if we want change. And we do this 
not out of guilt, after all, none of us cre- 
ated the system as we have found it but out 
of responsibility, a responsibility to our- 
selves, to those who have gone before us 
and paved the way for us today as a whole. 
It was for changed, for a better today, to 
have what we have coming and make sure 
that those who follow or come after con- 
tinue the change, out of our responsibility 
to all that is a part of this stmggle in these 
warehouses concrete boxes, which is in our 

Change Continued on page 10 
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A DAY OF 
STRUGGLE; 

A DAY OF 
EDUCATION 

More prepared 
More informed 
More indignant 


Above and at right, with the 
San Francisco Mime Troop, 
Bay Area prisoner support 
activists allow the public to 
inspect a replica of a Peli- 
can Bay SHU cell at Delores 
Park. 


Below, a support activist ex- 
plains the abusive nature of 
the SHU to citizens. 
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Below are some of the activists who constructed 
and displayed the replica of the SHU cell. 
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Change Continued from page 8 

better moments we claim to cherish what 
is rightfully ours. Guilt is what you feel for 
what you’ve done, we are not guilty, and 
our responsibility is what we take, because 
of who and what we are, let us now commit 
to finding out who we are. 

Embracing change is natural, change is 
inevitable, change is the vehicle of univer- 
sal expression. Everything on the physical 
plane is in the process of change, each at its 
own rate of speed. When we resist change 
we go against the flow of our struggle. 
We are designed to master change to con- 
sciously direct our experience of life in 
such a way that we change and grow to- 
gether through time. This does not mean 
that all change is good or necessary, it’s 
a must, in this place, around these pigs, 
in our position, does mean that a natural 
part of our human existence is change. The 
law of growth is how this is expressed in a 
collective terms, it is natural for things to 
grow toward greater levels of our collec- 
tive expression.. We are in charge of direct- 
ing this process of change in our lives. Our 
collective work, time, and energy, we give 
that energy direction through conscious- 
ness. When we embrace change as both a 
natural and desirable way of being, we give 


ourselves the gift of an affirmative life of 
continuous awakening. 

There is no greater way to live. Life is 
change in action, so if we want change we 
must first change ourselves, the way we 
think of ourselves and others, “The collec- 
tive”, the way we act towards others, how 
we speak about others, our personal feel- 
ings about others, because this only add 
to the slave-master to use against us as a 
whole and the change we seek for form 
these butchers, here in this slaughter house, 
that has us all in these pig stalls or a bet- 
ter way to say it Pig Pens! As bratha Todd 
Ashker said, this has been successful as a 
collective with unity, we stand and demand 
for changes has to be made, now let build 
for and off each other to change and we to- 
gether can change the system. . . 

We recognize change is a natural part 
of life, and we master the process of our 
change as we awaken to the majesty within 
us. We know that all of who we are, and 
I am, becoming is simply the unfolding 
emergence of the deepest truth within us. I 
rest for noid [?], but my work and struggle 
is for change. We may change the trend 
which has been set in motion at anytime we 
decide to do so, change must be made. • 

Name Withheld 


In Memoriam 

On April 26 of this year, John Carter 
died in his solitary confinement cell 
at State Correctional Institution (SCI) 
Rockview in central Pennsylvania. 
According to accounts by other men 
imprisoned on his cell block, Carter’s 
death followed a violent “cell extrac- 
tion” in which corrections officers 
used pepper spray and stun guns, 
though the Pennsylvania Department 
of Corrections makes no mention of 
such actions in its official statements, 
and state police have yet to interview 
inmate eyewitnesses. 


Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and I am 
receiving them in a timely manner. 
Please do not send such materials 
to third parties to be forwarded to me 
as it only delays my receiving them 
and adds to the workload of those 
asked to do the forwarding. 

V J 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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TO ALL OUTSIDE SUPPORTERS 

ON THE ABOLITION OF SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


From: Main Representatives, PBSP, SHU, 
Short Corridor, July 8, 2012. 

G reetings to all of our supporters 
who stand with us in solidarity for 
our collective struggle to force an 
end to CDCR’s indefinite Security Housing 
Unit/Administrative Segregation (SHU/ 
Ad-Seg) policies and practices. 

More than a year has passed since our 
July 1, 201 1, peaceful protest hunger strike 
actions, calling for an end to decades of 
SHU/Ad-Seg abusive confinement; and, 
we’re still waiting for CDCR to meet our 
five core demands, all of which CDCR’s 
top administrators admitted were reason- 
able! Thus, at this stage of our struggle, we 
believe your outside support efforts should 
focus on pushing CDCR to grant one, or 
two, of the most important main issues rel- 
evant to our core demands! 

At this point, these are the non-negotia- 
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ble demands that CDCR must grant, as fol- 
lows: 

1. CDCR MUST ABOLISH 
“INTELLIGENCE” BASED 
SHU/AD-SEG CONFINEMENT! 

This is short, attention grabbing, and 
goes to the heart of our first three core de- 
mands, because most of us are in SHU/Ad- 
Seg based on alleged gang-activity “intel- 
ligence”’ and, can be followed up with the 
following explanatory summary. 

For more than 25 years, CDCR’s policy 
has been to place/retain thousands of pris- 
oners classified as gang members/associ- 
ates in SHU/Ad-Seg indefinitely, based on 
so-called “intelligence” indicating alleged 
gang-activity. Now it’s important to note 
that CDCR’s definition of “intelligence,” 
as applied to, and used for, “sanctionable 
gang-activity” purposes by CDCR, is in 
reference to innocent associational activity; 
political type activity; and/or, unsubstanti- 
ated allegations of involvement in gang-ac- 
tivity, by confidential prisoner informants! 

Most of these prisoners have never been 
found guilty of committing a gang-related, 
criminal act, while spending decades in 
SHU/Ad-Seg, subject to the torturous con- 
ditions therein, with no end in sight! 

Equally important to note is the fact that 
CDCR’s NEW proposed gang manage- 
ment policy changes claim to be behavioral 
based, i.e., sanctions will be imposed upon 
those found guilty of “criminal gang be- 
havior,” implying one has committed, been 
charged for and found guilty of, a criminal 
act! 

However, the truth is that CDCR will 
continue to rely on “intelligence” based 


information to keep alleged “members” 
in SHU/Ad-Seg indefinitely, without any 
requirement for CDCR to formally charge 
them with a rule violation! See, e.g., CD- 
CR’s March 2012 Proposal at pages 7-8, 
25, re “intelligence” references, and pages 
19-24 re “intelligence” categories. This 
equates to ZERO change from the present 
“inactive gang status” policy that’s proven 
to be a SHAM for 13 years! 

Such a policy/practice regarding STA- 
TUS” gang-label and intelligence based in- 
definite SHU/Ad-Seg confinement for de- 
cades amounts to TORTURE, condemned 
by the international community, and, WE 
collectively condemn this practice in Cali- 
fornia! 

We hereby demand an end to this illegal 
practice immediately! SHU/Ad/Seg con- 
finement should be reserved for prisoners 
found guilty of committing a serious rule 
violation that merits a SHU term— period! 

2. A FOUR YEAR STEP DOWN 
PROCESS IS TOO LONG! 

Any Step Down Program should be no 
longer than 18 months MAX; and, the in- 
centives need to be meaningful, e.g. con- 
tact visits, etc., ASAP! 

These are two solid points to focus on, 
and leave CDCR with no wiggle room. 
These are non-negotiable, mandatory re- 
forms, while the rest of our core demands 
(including our supplemental demands) are 
open for negotiations after the above refer- 
enced two demands are met! • 

In Solidarity & With Respect 

Todd Ashker, Arturo Castellanos, 
Sitawa N. Jamaa, Antonio Guillen, 

PBSP, SHU, Short Corridor, Main Reps. 
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MESSAGE TO ASSOCIATE WARDEN 


To: SHU Assistant Warden P. T. Smith 
From: Arturo Castellanos, C17275, SHU 
Representative 

Re-Opening D Facility SHU Visiting 
Room: 

Summary : D Facility SHU visiting 
room needs to be re-opened so that prison- 
ers in both C and D facilities can receive 
their mandated 12 hours per week visits, 
under CCR Title 15, Section 3172.2 (a), 
which mandates that “each institution/fa- 
cility shall provide visiting for no less than 
12 hours per week ...” which is a CDCR 
state created right! ! 

PBSP-SHU Visiting History : In 1989- 
90, in order to intentionally cause mental 
anguish to SHU prisoners, their families 
and friends, which was meant to discour- 
age visiting and to encourage prisoners to 
debrief or go crazy, and under the guise of 
giving us court mandated access to the law 
library, IGI-CCI Briddle and IGI Lt. Devin 
T. Hawkes (both now retired) came up with 
the idea to convert D Facility SHU visit- 
ing room into the SHU Law Library, and 
forced all C and D Facility SHU prisoners 
and their families, etc., to visit in the C Fa- 
cility visiting room — All to reduce the time 
and space available for visiting in order to 
discourage families and friends from trav- 
elling long distances for less than 12 hours 
per week of visits. 

This arbitrary action cut our 12 hours 
per week down by half, to 2 - 3 hour visits 
(4-6 hours per week). And in 2005, when 
the long and short corridors were created, 
IGI-CCI Devin T. Hawkes and his IGI Lt., 
came up with the “additional” idea to fur- 
ther and arbitrarily reduce that 4-6 hours 
of time and space available for visiting, 
down into 3 time slots (i.e., 8:45 to 10:45 
for D-5 through D-10; 10:45 to 12:45 for 
D-l through D-4; 12:45 through 2:45 for 
C-l through C-12). In addition, under the 
false premise of “security,” IGI Hawkes 
further required that the visiting room first 
be emptied before bringing the next visit- 
ing time slot prisoners, so prisoners from 
one time slot would not be able to talk to 
prisoners on the other time slots. And to 
date, we consider ourselves lucky to get 90 
minute visits. 

The Present: Now, keeping the above 
in mind, and Mr. Kernan’s and this Admin- 
istration’s statements, that SHU prisoners 
will receive extended visits “if’ there is 
space and time available — that is just not 


possible with the three time slots, because 
as demonstrated, there is absolutely no 
space and time available. So, we suggest 
that CDCR and this Administration now 
abandon that statement that goes no- where. 

The bottom line here, is that D Facil- 
ity SHU visiting room was originally con- 
structed to be solely used for D Facility 
SHU prisoners to visit with their family, 
friends and their attorneys. And it was nev- 
er intended to be utilized as a law library. 
Therefore, we would like our D Facil- 
ity visiting room back so that both C and 
D Facility SHU prisoners can have their 
mandated 12 hours of visits per week ( 
i.e., Non-holidays: 6 hours Saturday and 6 
hours Sunday. Holidays: 4 hours for each 
of the 3 days, totaling 12 hours.) 

Furthermore, under CCR Title 15, Sec- 
tion 3170, CDCR encourages “maintain- 
ing family and community connections.” 
However, prior to the hunger strike, IGI- 
CCI Briddle, Hawkes and past adminis- 
trations seemed to have been hell bent on 
destroying all our outside relationships in 
order to try to break us down to debrief 
or go crazy! ! Thus, we now hope and ex- 
pect this Administration to act a lot more 
responsibly and do the right thing and as- 
sist in maintaining family and community 
connections, by doing everything within 
its full authority to Re-open our D Facility 
SHU visiting room ASAP. 

Law Library, etc : Finally, as for a new 
area for the Law Library, these are just sev- 
eral suggestions. Since there are 22 law 
computers in the law library with disks with 
up-to-date case law mandated by the court, 
we suggest: (1) Convert the holding cells 
across from the C and D Facility main con- 
trol booths - where the originally intended 
law library was - where SHU prisoners can 
securely use the law computers; (2) Build 
new cages outside (like those in Ad-Seg 
and COR), where SHU prisoners can se- 
curely use the law computers; (3) Secure 
one law computer in each of the 22 SHU 
units dry-cells for law library use, where 
unit floor and control officers can run the 
unit law library. As for the legal forms, le- 
gal copy machine and recreational books, 
they need to be moved to an empty room 
somewhere else because, this administra- 
tion needs to do whatever it takes to give 
us back our visiting room time and space. • 

Thank you very much, 

Arturo Castellanos, Cl 727 5 
PBSP - SHU, D-l -121 
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“When the prison gates slam behind 
an inmate, he does not lose his human 
quality; his mind does not become 
closed to ideas; his intellect does not 
cease to feed on a free and open inter- 
change of opinions; his yearning for self- 
respect does not end; nor is his quest for 
self-realization concluded. If anything, 
the needs for identity and self-respect 
are more compelling in the dehumaniz- 
ing prison environment. Whether an O. 
Henry writing his short stories in a jail 
cell or a frightened young inmate writ- 
ing his family, a prisoner needs a me- 
dium for self-expression. It is the role of 
the First Amendment and this Court to 
protect those precious personal rights by 
which we satisfy such basic yearnings of 
the human spirit.” 

Thurgood Marshall, U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice, Procunier v. Martinez, 
416 US 396- 1974 

“We artists are indestructible; even 
in a prison, or in a concentration camp, 

I would be almighty in my own world 
of art, even if I had to paint my pictures 
with my wet tongue on the dusty floor of 
my cell.” 

Pablo Picasso (1881-1973), 
Spanish artist 

“Civil disobedience is not our prob- 
lem. Our problem is civil obedience. 
Our problem is that numbers of people 
all over the world have obeyed the dic- 
tates of the leaders of their government 
and have gone to war, and millions have 
been killed because of this obedience. . . 
Our problem is that people are obedient 
all over the world in the face of poverty 
and starvation and stupidity, and war, 
and cruelty. Our problem is that people 
are obedient while the jails are full of 
petty thieves, and all the while the grand 
thieves are running the country. That’s 
our problem.” 

Howard Zinn, 

” Failure to Quit”, p. 45 

“Where is the justice of political pow- 
er if it executes the murderer and jails 
the plunderer, and then itself marches 
upon neighboring lands, killing thou- 
sands and pillaging the very hills?” 

Kahlil Gibran - 1883 - April 10, 1931 

V J 
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TIDBITS 

Corcoran Prison On 
Lockdown Following Riot 

August 07, 2012 

CORCORAN — Authorities are investi- 
gating an 80-inmate riot that broke out at 
California State Prison Corcoran on Mon- 
day night. 

The violence erupted at 8:21 p.m. on the 
facility’s level one yard for minimum secu- 
rity inmates. Wielding manufactured weap- 
ons, the convicts assaulted each other until 
staff members hit them with pepper spray 
and blast grenades, officials said. 

Five inmates were injured during the 
melee, Public information officer Theresa 
Cisneros said, and were taken to local hos- 
pitals for treatment. They have since been 
returned to the facility. 

No injuries were reported among the 
staff. 

Minimum security inmates have been 
placed on a modified program, or lock- 
down, since the attack occurred. The pris- 
on’s Investigative Services Unit is still try- 
ing to determine the cause of the violence. 

The last prison riot to hit Kings County 
happened early January at Corcoran’s Sub- 
stance Abuse Treatment Facility. Around 
60 inmates were involved in that incident. 

Both facilities have seen their fair share 
of inmate-related violence this year. Four 
inmates have been murdered at Corcoran 
SATF in the last seven months and another 
was killed at Corcoran State Prison in July. 

Last week, another inmate at SATF made 
headlines when he assaulted a nurse with 
his handcuff chain and tried to strangle her 
to death. 

Monday’s riot remains under active in- 
vestigation. 

http://www. hanfordsentinel. com 

Each One Teach One 

A prisoner in Ad Seg because of his po- 
litical education work with other prison- 
ers writes: “I have two points towards my 
validation, but I’m not worried about that. 
If that’s some form of scare tactic, it’s not 
going to work. I will continue to build 
schools of liberation wherever I go, and 
I’ve been here two weeks and already have 
the whole tier reading the SF Bay View and 
the PHSS and ROCK Newsletters. I also let 
my neighbor read Professor Michelle Alex- 
ander ’s book, and David Gilbert’s book to 
another neighbor. The reality is very alive 
that Each One needs to Teach One, in order 


for all oppressed to be free. This so far is 
the best study cell I’ve created and every- 
one who comes to this building has wanted 
to partake of the study sessions.” 

New Orleans Stats 

New Orleans, Louisiana ranks number 
one in world prison rate. Louisiana impris- 
ons more of its people, per head, than any 
of the other 50 states. Louisiana rate is five 
times higher than Iran, 1 3 times higher than 
China and 20 times Germany. In Louisiana, 
one in 86 adults is in prison. In New Or- 
leans, one in 14 black men is behind bars. 
In New Orleans, one of every seven black 
men is in prison, on parole or on probation. 
Source: Times-Picayune. 

New Orleans ranks second in rate of 
homelessness among US cities. Source: 
2012 Report of National Alliance to End 
Homelessness. 

New Orleans ranks second in highest in- 
come inequality for cities of over 10,000 

Source: Census 

CDCR Will Not Meet Deadline 
To Reduce Prison Population 

SACRAMENTO, CA - Even after being 
ordered by the U.S. Supreme Court to re- 
duce its prison population, the California 
Department of Corrections and Rehabili- 
tation admits it probably won’t be able to 
meet the mandate of 137.5 percent of ca- 
pacity by the June 2013 deadline. 

There are roughly 6,000 to 8,000 more 
inmates in the system that need to be 
moved. Instead, the agency will ask to raise 
the cap to 145 percent, defending the move 
by saying it’s not the number that counts. 

“We are making great progress towards 
improving the quality of health care in the 
prison system and that’s really what the 
federal courts were interested in.” CDCR 
spokesperson Jeffrey Callison said. 

Widow Claims Intolerable 
Working Conditions At Cali- 
fornia Department of Cor- 
rections Caused Husband’s 
Suicide 

“The widow of Scott Jones, who corrob- 
orated reports of illegal doings in the High 
Desert State Prison, claims the California 
Department of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion subjected her husband to such intoler- 
able working conditions that he killed him- 
self, in Federal Court.” 

Courthouse News, 8/22/1 2 


BATTERY ON A 
PEACE OFFICER 
AT HIGH DESERT 
STATE PRISON 
DURING A RIOT 

O n August 21, 2012, at High Desert 
State Prison (HDSP), Facility C 
Yard #1, had 2 African American 
inmates engage in a fist fight. The yard was 
ordered down and all inmates complied, 
including the 2 African American inmates 
involved in the fight. Due to the location 
of the fight the initial responders, approxi- 
mately 12, ordered a number of inmates to 
move out of the response path. Two of the 
inmates being moved were Southern His- 
panic inmates. They were slow to comply 
with staff’s orders and move out of the way 
so staff could safely advance to the inci- 
dent. The 2 African American inmates in- 
volved in the fight were removed from the 
yard without incident. 

Prior to the yard resuming, 2 Officers 
and a Sergeant went over to remove the 
Southern Hispanic inmates from the yard. 
One inmate was ordered to stand up to be 
escorted off of the yard and he stood up 
and faced one of the Officers. The Officer 
ordered the Southern Hispanic inmate to 
turn around and submit to a clothed body 
search; the inmate refused. The inmate also 
refused orders to submit to handcuffs. The 
Officer then ordered the inmate to lie down 
on the ground and the inmate struck the Of- 
ficer in the face, with his fist. The other Of- 
ficer utilized his physical strength to force 
the inmate to the ground and injured his 
shoulder taking the inmate down. 

At the same time, 7 other Southern His- 
panic inmates to the left of the officers, 
jumped up and attacked staff. Then, a 
group of Southern Hispanics on the right 
and a group of Southern Hispanics from 
behind jumped up and ran for the staff line 
that had 5 staff members left. There were 
42 Southern Hispanics on the yard and they 
all charged the skirmish line, from 3 direc- 
tions. 

Due to the prior incident, secondary re- 
sponse was located just outside of the fa- 
cility gate and they entered Facility C Yard 
#1. The 8 staff members on the yard were 
assaulted and utilized O.C. pepper spray, 
batons, C.N. and physical force, as well as 
a 40MM loaded with XM-1006 Direct Im- 

Battery . Continued on page 10 
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NEW REPORT EXAMINES THE HARDSHIPS OF LIFE AFTER 
SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


August 10, 2012 

By Jean Casella and James Ridgeway 

A n important new report, released 
yesterday by the American Friends 
Service Committee in Arizona, 
is the first to focus on the effects solitary 
confinement has on its survivors after- 
they leave prison. Lifetime in Lockdown: 
How Isolation Conditions Impact Pris- 
oner Reentry, finds that spending time in 
solitary leaves people “deeply traumatized 
and essentially socially disabled.” These 
“crippling symptoms” combine with “the 
extensive legal and structural barriers to 
successful reentry” to create “recipe for 
failure.” It is hardly surprising, then, that 
the report is able to “directly link condi- 
tions in Arizona’s supermax prisons with 
the state’s high recidivism rate.” 

Lifetimes in Lockdown raises issues that 
have been largely absent from research and 
discussions on prisoner reentry and recidi- 
vism. As the report points out: 

Much of the discourse... has focused on 
what are referred to as ‘collateral conse- 
quences’: the structural barriers erected by 
institutions that bar people with criminal 
convictions from voting, housing, employ- 
ment, welfare assistance, and other factors 
critical to ensuring success upon release. 
Rarely is there discussion of the direct im- 
pact that prison conditions have on a per- 
son’s cognitive, emotional, social, and be- 
havioral functioning and therefore, on that 
person’s ability to function as a member of 
society post- incarceration. 

The most serious problems, of course, re- 
sult from the ’’deleterious mental health im- 
pacts of incarceration in super maximum- 
security — or “supermax” — environments,” 
which remain with people long after they 
leave solitary for the general population, 
or leave prison for the free world. In ad- 
dition, the report finds, “policies limiting 
visitation and prohibiting maximum-secu- 
rity prisoners from participation in educa- 
tion, treatment, and employment have a 
negative impact on these prisoners’ reentry 
prospects.” 

Yet the Arizona Department of Correc- 
tions, like most prison systems, does little 
to “prepare prisoners who have been held 
in supermax during their incarceration for 
reentry to the community,” and on the out- 
side, “social service agencies are largely 
unaware of, and unprepared to address, the 


special needs of this population.” Many 
survivors of solitary “‘slip through the 
cracks,’ while others self-isolate and delib- 
erately avoid social service agencies.” 

The report is based largely on research 
done by Dr. Brackette F. Williams, As- 
sociate Professor of Anthropology at the 
University of Arizona, under a Soros Jus- 
tice Fellowship. Under the name “Project 
Homecoming,” Brackette worked with the 
AFSC in Arizona to study the impact of 
solitary confinement on prisoner reentry. 
As the report notes: 

Psychologist Dr. Terry Kupers makes the 
comparison between prisoners who have 
just been released from solitary confine- 
ment in a supermax facility and persons 
who were recently on suicide watch. The 
most likely and dangerous time for vio- 
lence, acting out, or another crisis to occur 
is immediately after one is released. Dr. 
Kupers says, “Whether a prisoner leaves 
the isolation unit and gets into trouble on 
the yard or ‘maxes out...’ and gets into 
trouble in the community, we are seeing 
a new population of prisoners who, on ac- 
count of lengthy stints in isolation units, 
are not well prepared to return to a social 
milieu.” This is an institutional and system- 
ic problem that is created by the conditions 
of incarceration. . . 

The participants reported that they would 
often avoid the areas where the few avail- 
able social service agencies, transitional 
homes, and homeless shelters are located, 
because these are areas where they made 
poor choices previously. Likewise, avail- 
able shelters offer very little in the way of 
privacy, are always crowded, and difficult 
to get into. For prisoners who have spent 
years in isolation, such an environment 
would be the last place they would want to 
turn. While deciding to avoid problem lo- 
cations would usually be considered wise, 
the reality is complex-in these cases, it ren- 
ders the individuals even more isolated and 
lacking any support networks or services. 
Here, the self-inflicted social isolation that 
was created by the extreme isolation in 
prison is most noticeably debilitating. 

In describing his life on the outside, one 
participant who avoided old neighborhoods 
and contacts said that “life is way harder 
out here for me than it is in there.” He is 
not alone in this nostalgia for prison life 
and for the isolation of the supermax cell. 


A female participant, also homeless and 
barely getting by at the time of the inter- 
view, said almost ashamedly, “The worst 
thing that I can honestly say about trying 
to get back into society is I miss my cage 
more and more everyday. I just can’t func- 
tion out here.” When asked, “Do you want 
to the small cage back or the big cage?” she 
replied, “The smaller the better. I can con- 
trol everything in it.” They make repeated 
efforts to avoid people, for example mov- 
ing to the edge of the city or living alone 
in a tunnel. It is strikingly reminiscent of 
the social withdrawal that Craig Haney de- 
scribes as endemic to persons held in isola- 
tion for long periods, except now they are 
outside the supermax cell, in the great wide 
open of supposed freedom, which terrifies 
them. 

Thoughts of suicide permeated many 
of the participants’ interviews, especially 
when the conversation turned toward plans 
for the future. At least 1 0 of the male partic- 
ipants (50 percent) from Pima County had 
considered suicide between their release 
from prison and their first interview. Each 
participant who reported suicidal thoughts 
mentioned them in more than one of their 
interviews. Strikingly, some of these men 
had been out of prison less than one week 
when the first interview took place. They 
reported the inability to see a viable way 
to remain out of prison, yet at the same 
time could not imagine doing more prison 
time. By their final interview, three of these 
men stated that they considered suicide on 
a daily basis, but had yet to act on these 
considerations. A few also considered com- 
mitting some crime that would land them 
back in prison and allow for more time to 
devise a better strategy for handling life on 
the outside. 

Anyone leaving prison is faced with an 
unwelcoming social landscape. The simul- 
taneous necessity and absence of housing 
and work are experienced immediately. 
The freedom of release is truncated by lim- 
ited housing options, partially as a result of 
neighborhood bans on people with felony 
convictions, and a job market that has very 
little inclination or incentive to hire former 
prisoners. Add to this reality significantly 
higher rates of mental illness; tendencies 
toward social withdrawal; lack of support 
networks or family to rely on due to the 
added social distance of a supermax pris- 
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on; and no transition services after spend- 
ing years in the most extreme isolation, and 
the experience of a former supermax pris- 
oner begins to take shape. More notably 
it begins to demonstrate the compounded 
effects of supermax confinement and the 
additional limitations once released. In the 
same way, one prisoner’s perceived ease of 
life in prison compared to his experiences 
of life on the outside, as well as another’s 
longing for a space she can control even 
if it is a cage, demonstrates precisely the 
extra layer of difficulties created by pro- 
longed isolation. 

A press release from AFSC calls the 
report’s findings ”a wake-up call to cor- 
rections officials, state leaders, and social 
service agencies, who are often completely 
unaware of the prison experiences of their 
clients or how to assist them in this tran- 
sition. AFSC hopes that this research will 
add to the growing body of evidence that 
the practice of long-term solitary con- 
finement in supermax units creates more 
problems than it is purported to solve and 
should be abolished.” 

AFSC also notes that “the release of this 
report coincides with the launch of Arizona 
is Maxed Out, a joint campaign with the 
ACLU of Arizona against the planned ex- 
pansion of maximum-security prisons in 
Arizona. The latest state budget allocated 
$50 million to build 500 more maximum- 
security beds in the next two years.” • 

http.V/solitarywatch. com/2012/08/1 0/ 
new-report-examines-the-hardships-of- 
life-after-solitary-confinement 


SOLITARY 

CONFINEMENT: 

AN “ECOLOGY OF 
CRUELTY” 

For the first time, on June 19, 2012, a 
U.S. Senate subcommittee held a hearing 
on the use of solitary confinement in pris- 
ons and the question of human rights. A 
replica of a solitary cell— just 7 feet by 10 
feet and bare except for a cot and a toilet — 
was placed at the front of the hearing room 
during the proceedings as a stark reminder 
of the prison conditions that face inmates 
in prolonged isolation. This is an issue of 
great concern for many people and 80 peo- 
ple were seated in the room and another 
180 people filled an overflow room. Only 
three senators participated in the hearing. 
These hearings came shortly before the 


first year anniversary of the heroic hunger 
strike of the prisoners in California who 
put their lives on the line to tell the world 
about the inhumane torture of solitary con- 
finement. And the horrific nature of solitary 
confinement — in which prisoners are be- 
ing brutalized, deprived of human contact, 
and literally driven crazy — underscores 
how mass incarceration in this country has 
nothing to do with rehabilitation or justice, 
but is about locking up a whole section of 
society — especially poor Black and Latino 
men — to whom this system offers no fu- 
ture. Prisons in the U.S. are aimed at pun- 
ishment: degrading, dehumanizing, and 
breaking people. 

The following excerpts from one of the 
testimonies at the hearing were submitted 
by a volunteer in the mass incarceration 
project of Revolution newspaper. 

Testimony of Professor Craig Haney, 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on the 
Constitution, Civil Rights, and Human 
Rights Hearing on Solitary Confinement, 
June 19, 2012. 

Craig Haney has been studying the psy- 
chological effects of solitary confinement 
for well over 30 years. He was a researcher 
in the 1971 Stanford Prison Experiment 
where, as Haney explained, “My colleagues 
and I placed a carefully screened group of 
psychologically healthy college students in 
a prison-like environment, randomly as- 
signing half to be guards, half prisoners. 
We observed with increasing concern and 
dismay as the behavior of the otherwise 
psychologically healthy volunteers in our 
simulated prison rapidly deteriorated into 
mistreatment and emotional breakdowns.” 

Haney said, “I have conducted system- 
atic psychological assessments of approxi- 
mately 1,000 isolated prisoners, most of 
whom have been confined in solitary con- 
finement units for periods of years, and 
even decades, during which time they have 
been kept separate from other prisoners, 
and denied the opportunity to have any nor- 
mal human social contact or to engage in 
any meaningful social interaction.” 

On what solitary confinement is, he said: 

“The units all have in common the fact 
that the prisoners who are housed inside 
them are confined on average 23 hours 
a day in typically windowless or nearly 
windowless cells that commonly range in 
dimension from 60 to 80 square feet. The 
ones on the smaller side of this range are 
roughly the size of a king-sized bed, one 
that contains a bunk, a toilet and sink, 
and all of the prisoner’s worldly posses- 


sions. Thus, prisoners in solitary confine- 
ment sleep, eat, and defecate in their cells, 
in spaces that are no more than a few feet 
apart from one another.” 

“Virtually all of the solitary confinement 
units with which I am familiar prohibit con- 
tact visits of any kind, even legal visits. This 
means that prisoners go for years — in some 
cases, for decades — never touching anoth- 
er human being with affection. Indeed, the 
only regular ‘interactions’ that prisoners 
housed in these units routinely have occur 
when correctional officers push food trays 
through the slots on their doors two or three 
times a day in order to feed them. The only 
form of actual physical ‘touching’ they ex- 
perience takes place when they are being 
placed in mechanical restraints — leg irons, 
belly chains, and the like — in a procedure 
that begins even before their cell doors are 
opened, and which is done every time they 
are taken out of their cells by correctional 
staff, on the relatively infrequent occasions 
when this occurs.” 

“...There are two very problematic but lit- 
tle publicized facts about the group of pris- 
oners who are housed inside our nation’s 
solitary confinement units. The first is that 
a shockingly high percentage of them are 
mentally ill.... The other very troublesome 
but rarely acknowledged fact about solitary 
confinement is that in many jurisdictions it 
appears to be reserved disproportionately 
for prisoners of color.” 

“...We know that prisoners in solitary 
confinement suffer from a number of psy- 
chological and psychiatric maladies, in- 
cluding: significantly increased negative 
attitudes and affect, irritability, anger, ag- 
gression and even rage; many experience 
chronic insomnia, free floating anxiety, 
fear of impending emotional breakdowns, 
a loss of control, and panic attacks...” 

“...What might be termed an ‘ecology 
of cruelty’ is created in many such places 
where, at almost every turn, guards are im- 
plicitly encouraged to respond and react to 
prisoners in essentially negative ways — 
through punishment, opposition, force, and 
repression.” 

“There is some recent, systematic evi- 
dence that time spent in solitary confine- 
ment contributes to elevated rates of recidi- 
vism.” 

“Solitary confinement continues to be 
used on a widespread basis in the United 
States despite empirical evidence suggest- 
ing that its existence has done little or noth- 
ing to reduce system-wide prison disorder 
or disciplinary infractions.” • 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

Muzzling The Struggle 

Thank you for the August 2012 issue of 
the Rock. I was glad to hear about the posi- 
tive response on the financial support — the 
spirit’s alive! 

Just so you know, this past June, a news- 
letter was stopped from coming in ( Under 
Lock & Key by MIM distributors), because 
it printed writings of prisoners in different 
prisons. On appeal it was said “it contains 
writings and information gathered by on 
person, who types up the newsletter and 
distributes it to persons who subscribe to 
it. This is considered third-party mail.” 
So according to them any publication can 
be third-party mail. They were specifi- 
cally tripping on an article by a prisoner in 
Corcoran that spoke of the retaliation for 
the hunger strike and new protest ideas that 
scared them — must have been pretty good. 

I think the best part of our strategy in the 
protest was taking it to the public, making 
them aware of what’s going on over here, 
and doing it in a non-violent way. When I 
write I’m writing to the public, I’m trying 
to explain to them what’s going on in here. 
Sure others are going to read it also, but 
that’s beside the point and makes no dif- 
ference. 

CDCR wouldn’t have to worry about 
new protest ideas if they would have dealt 
with the last protest in an adequate man- 
ner. Instead they shut us out completely 
on developing the step down program, and 
treated us as though it were beneath them 
the deal with us. Now they have ended up 
with a program they know is inadequate 
and they’re fearful of a renewed protest. 
So now they are going to violate our First 
Amendment rights by trying to muffle our 
outrage. 

Name Withheld 

Housed with Debriefers 

We’ve read several of your articles, each 
one more inspiring then the other... and 
even though our struggle is far from over, 
we remain 100%! And grateful for the sup- 
port of our friends, families and loved ones 
such as yourself. 

It’s an understatement to describe how 


sacrificing our meals was hard in both hun- 
ger strikes last year. Though this validation 
policy affects us in the SHU/ASUs. It was 
great seeing how many mainlines also stood 
up in solidarity, recognizing the harsh dubi- 
ous and arbitrary CDC policy that has and 
will affect them in a matter of time. So it 
leaves one to ask. . . why not deny the state 
annual TB testing? Since CDC has already 
demonstrated not caring for our mental 
health (health care in its entirety) and well- 
being. CDC cherry-picks which policies 
they will enforce and which inmates will 
be allowed work, school and other trades of 
productivity. So what happens if everyone 
refuses to program/work? 

Next issue is bed space. For example, 
here in the SHU/ASU. IGI has been pur- 
posely housing debriefers in the same vi- 
cinity as validated inmates, in attempt for 
those debriefers to gather info. However, 
since these attempts are far from effective. 
Instead, these debriefers “make up” info 
(exaggerate) which enables IGI to keep us 
in the SHU indefinitely. And causes oth- 
ers to be placed on single cell status (for 
what IGI calls ‘safety concerns’). Thus, 
CDC time and again harps how bed space 
is needed. Solely to sponge more money 
from tax payers. [So what next?] ... What- 
ever is agreed upon, we stand in solidarity 
with respect! 

Andy Rodriguez, CDCttD-89239, 
Corcoran State Prison SHU 
Postmarked July 27 2012 and tran- 
scribed by Kendra Castaneda 

Senat Bill X3-18 Challenged 

I’m writing to answer a question in your 
Rock newsletter. The question from an in- 
mate at Pelican Bay SHU. He wanted to 
know if anyone is and /or was challeng- 
ing the effects of the recently passed state 
legislation on the duration of sentence, 
on October 26, 2009. Then Governor A. 
Schwarzenegger signed into law legislation 
(Senate Bill X3-18) amending Penal Code 
Section 2933, and creating new section 
2933.05. This new law directly affects an 
inmate’s credit earning and eligibility sta- 
tus, mostly for SHU and Ad-Seg inmates. 

Among other things, this legislation 
eliminates the Bridging Education Program 
(BEP). Basically, prisoners who are denied 
the opportunity to earn credits due to hous- 
ing SHU/Ad-Seg are awarded no credit re- 
duction. I am and have been appealing this 
senate bill since 2010. My appeal has trav- 
eled throughout the state courts of appeal. 


The case number C- 12-02045- 
EJD (PR), is now in the U.S. 

District Court, Northern District 
of California at San Jose. It is 
in this court we will have that 
strongest case as the law being 
challenge (SB X3-18) violates 
our very constitutional rights. 

1. The claims are that revok- 
ing our good time credits vio- 
lates the ex post facto clause. 

2. That the revocation violates 
our right to due process. 

[Case law citations omitted.] 

So to answer that person’s question, yes. 
The law is being challenged. 

Michael D. Russell 
[Ed’s Note: The art in the lower right of 
the next page was drawn by Mr Russell] 

Guard Green and Maggot Blue? 

I’m writing to share a few issues with 
you: 

1. There an article that appeared in the 
June 2012 issue #45, Volume 8, number 3, 
of the California Lifer s Newsletter called 
“The Two Faces of CCPOA” that states in 
part: 

“How we feel about Blacks or Mexi- 
cans on the street is how we feel about 
them, but when we step through that 
gate there are only two colors, guard 
green and maggot blue.” (Page 50) 

Name Withheld 
[Ed’s Note: I was not able to find a copy 
of the California Lifer s Newsletter online 
in order to verify the above information. I 
trust the letter writer so am publishing this. 
Pll print a retraction in a subsequent issue 
in the remote event this is wrong.] 

Spread The Unity 

I share your desire for a boost in circula- 
tion in the GP and with friends and family. 
I will do what I can on my end to contrib- 
ute to making that happen. You’re doing a 
great job. 

As always, I find something moving 
and that gets my hopes up when I read the 
Rock. The pictures of the activists using a 
replica of a SHU cell to raise public aware- 
ness or the compassion that comes through 
in Jessica Escobar’s distressing story as she 
tells us of her friend on the inside recently 
getting validated. These things let us know 
that there are people out there who care. 

Though our struggle is part of a larger 
class struggle that takes place both inside 
and outside these walls, it is mainly in here, 
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inside the prisons, where our battle must be 
fought. So I am especially enthused when 
I read prisoner articles that recognize the 
need for us to change ourselves and come 
together across racial and regional lines. 
Our battle is in here and we can’t depend 
on no one out there to fight them for us. 

Our struggle, as the prisoner who wrote 
“Time For Change” says, is going to take 
a brave sacrifice from and for all (my em- 
phasis). We want to close down the SHUs, 
we want to put a stop to all of CDCR’s 
arbitrary policies and we can accomplish 
these thing. We must keep ramming that 
wall until there’s enough of us to knock it 
down. When we get knocked back down 
on our asses we must not only look for 
new ways, strategies, methods to unite all 
those who must be united, we must also 
recognize encumbrances and discard all 
the baggage that’s weighing us down. If an 
idea, custom, or norm is preventing greater 
unity, then that idea is outmoded and works 
to reinforce that very wall we’re trying to 
knock down. Lines must be drawn sharper 
than ever before between us and CDCR. So 
long as it’s prisoners against prisoners and 
also CDCR then we will share a great deal 
of the blame for the conditions we find our- 
selves in. 

If prisoners are really committed to this 
struggle, and are determined to keep push- 
ing forward until we’ve done away with 
the outrages that have compelled us to act, 
then the need to rupture with racism and all 
the forms of factionalism that exist among 
the prisoners population will continue to 
present itself at every step of the way. The 
racism and rivalries that permeate prison 
politics do not, and cannot, conform to any 
long-term prisoners’ struggle that has any 
chance of success. On the contrary, racism 
and rivalries among prisoners better corre- 
spond with and serve the interest of those 
who want to keep the SHUs open. 

It is very encouraging to see prisoners of 
all races come together in the SHU to kick 
off this struggle. This kind of unity needs to 
spread out to the mainline yards. 

Name Withheld 

A Hostage Rumbles 

Those who do not understand the SHU, 
meaning those who don’t know or don’t 
care, would most likely believe the CD- 
CR’s contention that it’s about gang, race, 
and crime. In fact, it is an experiment! All 
human beings locked up and locked away 
from everything that sustains life deal as 
one against an unseen antagonist. A nefari- 


ous clandestine group of social engineers 
whose job (experiment) is to keep us all 
inextricably woven into a mentally inten- 
sive repressive draconian rule created to 
dismantle equanimity. They get away with 
it because we are out of sight, therefore out 
of mind. 

Charles Dickens wrote of solitary: “I 
find this slow and daily tampering with the 
brain to be immeasurably worse than any 
torture to the body.” 

As I sit here in my windowless incuba- 
tion of indignation. As these plumes of pain 
steer through my veins. As I daily confront 
this long, arduous battle of attrition. As I 
wait for this concrete to soak up my soul, I 
wonder when will the people of the greatest 
nation on earth realize we have the most in- 
sidious, feckless, vacuous, and destructive 
prison system on the planet. 

Signed: Pelican Bay SHU Hostage 

Thank You Jessica Escobar 

I read the article “America’s Disgrace, 
The Use of Solitary Confinement Against 
American Prisoners” by Jessica Escobar 
[Rock, Vol. 1, No. 8, pg. 1]. I merely want- 
ed to say that it was a well written article. I 
was surprised that in the span of two years 
she managed to become so knowledgeable 
about this prison and the way it operates. 
But then again, when one has a vested in- 
terest (a loved one or friend at PBSP) they 
unfortunately inherit some of the same hard 
[the PBSP SHU rubber stamp obscures this 
word] the prisoners does. 

A lot of us who opened PBSP-SHU back 
in 1989 have seen those same issues she 
wrote about repeat themselves over and 
over again. The only thing that changes 
are the names and faces. So I hope people 
don’t forget that the types of things written 
about have been going on for years. They 
are not merely some recent phenomenon. 

And neither is this struggle to change the 
draconian policies of the CDCR regarding 
SHU placement and the treatment of pris- 
oners. The CDCR put in too much work 
over the years through their propaganda 
to dehumanize SHU prisoners in order to 
justify their application and use of solitary 
confinement, to give up so easily, this fight 
is long from over and really has no end. Be- 
cause the day we stop fighting to keep any 
positive gains made, the CDCR will try to 
take it all back. 

To date the CDCR has not given us one 
thing that SHU prisoners did not have at 
some point of time before. The things we 
prisoners have gotten (watch caps, sweat 


pants, etc.) were all items we used to be al- 
lowed in the SHU years ago. We used to 
be allowed many more items in our annual 
packages, and we used to have much better 
canteen purchase items, we used to be able 
to take pictures on the SHU yards and used 
to have exercise equipment on SHU yards. 
All of that was pre-Corcoran SHU and pre- 
Pelican Bay SHU. So all of these items are 
merely the [PBSP SHU rubber stamp ob- 
scures this word, I’ll use the word “crap”] 
we are getting back. 

I’m not saying we prisoners should not 
appreciate these items we are getting once 
again. I’m just pointing out that prisoners 
should not become complacent and think 
that the struggle is anywhere near over. Be- 
ing comfortable while in SHU is nice, but 
you’re still in SHU. And even making it to 
the mainline, if the CDCR manages to pass 
its STG I and II scheme that it proposed a 
few months back, it won’t be a possibility 
that most prisoners will be placed in SHU 
again — it will be a certainty that most pris- 
oners will end up back in the SHU. SHUs 
are the bread and butter of the CDCR. Any 
time they (custody staff) can get paid more 
for just keeping a guy in a box, they are 
going to do it. 

And the courts are not going to show any 
sympathy to prisoners. Cases are getting 
harder to litigate. As soon as the courts lift- 
ed their orders regarding law library ( Gilm- 
ore v. California) and the Madrid v. Gomez 
order, PBSP has gone back to some of its 
same old tricks. They know the courts are 
more reluctant to intervene unless people 
(prisoners) are actually dying in droves be- 
cause of CDCR’s treatment of its prisoners. 


Letters Continued on page 9 
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THE LIVING DEATH OF SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


By Lisa Guenther, August 26, 2012 
NY Times 

T here are many ways to destroy a 
person, but the simplest and most 
devastating might be solitary con- 
finement. Deprived of meaningful human 
contact, otherwise healthy prisoners often 
come unhinged. They experience intense 
anxiety, paranoia, depression, memory 
loss, hallucinations and other perceptual 
distortions. Psychiatrists call this cluster of 
symptoms SHU syndrome, named after the 
Security Housing Units of many supermax 
prisons. Prisoners have more direct ways of 
naming their experience. They call it “liv- 
ing death,” the “gray box,” or “living in a 
black hole.” 

In June the Judiciary Subcommittee on 
the Constitution, Civil Rights, and Hu- 
man Rights, headed by Senator Richard J. 
Durbin, Democrat of Illinois, held the first 
Congressional hearing on solitary confine- 
ment. Advocates and experts in the field 
were invited to submit testimony on the 
psychological, ethical, social and economic 
issues raised by punitive isolation. Among 
the many contributors was Anthony 
Graves, who spent over 18 years on death 
row in Texas, most of them in solitary con- 
finement, for a crime he did not commit. 
Graves describes his isolation as a form of 
“emotional torture.” Two years after his ex- 
oneration and release, he still feels trapped 
in isolation: “I am living amongst millions 
of people in the world today, but most of 
the time I feel alone. I cry at night because 
of this feeling. I just want to stop feeling 
this way, but I haven’t been able to.” 

We tend to assume that solitary con- 
finement is reserved for “the worst of the 
worst”: violent inmates who have proved 
themselves unwilling or unable to live in 
the general population. But the truth is that 
an inmate can be sent to the hole for fail- 
ing to return a meal tray, or for possession 
of contraband (which can include anything 
from weapons to spicy tortilla chips). Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Justice, there were 
81,622 prisoners in some form of “restrict- 
ed housing” (code for solitary confine- 
ment) in 2005. If anything, these numbers 
have increased as isolation units continue 
to be built in prisons, jails and juvenile de- 
tention centers across the country. Given 
that 95 percent of all inmates are eventually 
released into the public, and that many of 
these will be released without any form of 
transition or therapy, solitary confinement 


is a problem that potentially affects every 
one of us. 

In my own statement for the Senate sub- 
committee, I made a philosophical argu- 
ment against solitary confinement, drawing 
on my research in phenomenology. Phe- 
nomenology is a philosophical method for 
uncovering the structure of lived experience 
by describing what it is like from a first per- 
son perspective. Rather than attempting to 
prove a set of objective facts, phenomenol- 
ogy tracks the way that a meaningful expe- 
rience of the world emerges for someone 
in the total situation of their Being-in-the- 
world. It’s not that facts are unimportant, 
but rather that they are not meaningful in 
themselves; they become meaningful when 
they are experienced by someone in rela- 
tion to a wider context or horizon. What 
happens when that horizon shrinks to the 
space of a 6-by-9 cell? 

Consider the following testimony from 
prisoners interviewed by the psychiatrist 
Stuart Grassian in Block 10 of Walpole 
Penitentiary in 1982: 

“I went to a standstill psychological- 
ly once - lapse of memory. I didn’t talk 
for 15 days. I couldn’t hear clearly. 
You can’t see — you’re blind — block 
everything out — disoriented, aware- 
ness is very bad. Did someone say 
he’s coming out of it? I think what I’m 
saying is true — not sure. I think I was 
drooling — a complete standstill. 

“I seem to see movements - real fast 
motions in front of me. Then seems 
like they’re doing things behind your 
back - can’t quite see them. Did some- 
one just hit me? I dwell on it for hours. 

“Melting, everything in the cell 
starts moving; everything gets darker, 
you feel you are losing your vision. 

“I can’t concentrate, can’t read... 
Your mind’s narcotized ... sometimes 
can’t grasp words in my mind that I 
know. Get stuck, have to think of an- 
other word. Memory is going. You feel 
you are losing something you might 
not get back.” 

Deprived of everyday encounters with 
other people, and cut off from an open- 
ended experience of the world as a place of 
difference and change, many inmates lose 
touch with reality. What is the prisoner in 
solitary confinement at risk of losing, to the 
point of not getting it back? 

The prisoner in a control unit may have 
adequate food and drink, and the condi- 


tions of his confinement may meet or ex- 
ceed court-tested thresholds for humane 
treatment. But there is something about the 
exclusion of other living beings from the 
space that they inhabit, and the absence of 
even the possibility of touching or being 
touched by another, that threatens to under- 
mine the identity of the subject. The prob- 
lem with solitary confinement is not just 
that it deprives the inmate of her freedom. 
This harm is already inflicted by our prison 
system, and depending on how you feel 
about justice and punishment, depriving 
people of freedom may be justifiable. But 
prolonged isolation inflicts another kind of 
harm, one that can never be justified. This 
harm is ontological; it violates the very 
structure of our relational being. 

Think about it: Every time I hear a sound 
and see another person look toward the 
origin of that sound, I receive an implicit 
confirmation that what I heard was some- 
thing real, that it was not just my imagi- 
nation playing tricks on me. Every time 
someone walks around the table rather than 
through it, I receive an unspoken, usually 
unremarkable, confirmation that the table 
exists, and that my own way of relating 
to tables is shared by others. When I don’t 
receive these implicit confirmations, I can 
usually ask someone - but for the most 
part, we don’t need to ask because our 
experience is already interwoven with the 
experience of many other living, thinking, 
perceiving beings who relate to the same 
world from their own unique perspective. 
This multiplicity of perspectives is like an 
invisible net that supports the coherence of 
my own experience, even (or especially) 
when others challenge my interpretation of 
“the facts.” These facts are up for discus- 
sion in the first place because we inhabit a 
shared world with others who agree, at the 
very least, that there is something to dis- 
agree about. 

When we isolate a prisoner in solitary 
confinement, we deprive them of both the 
support of others, which is crucial for a 
coherent experience of the world, and also 
the critical challenge that others pose to our 
own interpretation of the world. Both of 
these are essential for a meaningful experi- 
ence of things, but they are especially im- 
portant for those who have broken the law, 
and so violated the trust of others in the 
community. If we truly want our prisons to 
rehabilitate and transform criminal offend- 
ers, then we must put them in a situation 
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where they have a chance and an obliga- 
tion to explain themselves to others, to re- 
pair damaged networks of mutual support, 
and to lend their own unique perspective to 
creating meaning in the world. 

We ask too little of prisoners when we 
isolate them in units where they are neither 
allowed nor obliged to create and sustain 
meaningful, supportive relations with oth- 
ers. For the sake of justice, not only for 
them but for ourselves, we must put an end 
to the over-use of solitary confinement in 
this country, and we must begin the diffi- 
cult but mutually rewarding work of bring- 
ing the tens of thousands of currently iso- 
lated prisoners back into the world. • 

Lisa Guenther is an associate professor 
of philosophy at Vanderbilt University and 
the author of the forthcoming book “Social 
Death and Its Afterlives: A Critical Phe- 
nomenology of Solitary Confinement. ” 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

P risoners have asked me to make this 
newsletter available to outside peo- 
ple using the Web and/or e-mail. That 
is now done. There are a couple of ways to 
share the Rock newsletter with family and 
friends on the streets: First, by directing 
them to www.prisonart.org, where they can 
click on the “Rock Newsletter” link. From 
there they can read, download or print cur- 
rent and past issues for free. Secondly, they 
can send an e-mail to rock@prisonart.org 
and ask to be put on the newsletter’s elec- 
tronic mailing list. They will then receive a 
free copy of each issue by way of e-mail, 
which will be sent to them a day or two be- 
fore the printed versions get mailed out to 
prisoners and “free world” (read minimum 
custody) subscribers. Lastly, outside folks 
can actually subscribe to the hardcopy ver- 
sion by sending a small donation (to cover 
my costs) to Ed Mead, RO. Box 4743, Se- 
attle, WA 98146-7439. 

Now for a few house cleaning items: 
Please do not write to me with stories of 
how you were wrongly validated. These 
kinds of stories are very important but 
should go to other publications and to re- 
porters on the outside. The public needs to 
have access to this information. Readers 
of Rock, however, already know full well 
how tainted and unfair the validation pro- 
cess is. We do not want to waste too much 
newsletter space talking about the obvious, 
about what everyone already knows. Next, 
when I was doing time I liked to get mail. 


Ed get free subscriptions to all sorts of pub- 
lications, not only to get mail but also be- 
cause I was interested. Now the shoe is on 
the other foot, I’m the one sending in the 
subscriptions. If someone in your area is 
already getting Rock and you can all share 
it, please do so. Don’t be like I was and get 
your own subscription just so you can get 
some mail. Let’s try and keep costs down. 
And speaking of costs, I still don’t need 
any more stamps or money thanks to the 
generous donations of readers. I’ll let you 
know when that changes. 

I’ve tried to keep Rock as apolitical as 
possible so as to focus only on aspects of 
the struggle against the SHU and the dra- 
conian policies that put people in there. 
Hence you may have noticed the absence 
of my usual commie rhetoric or my fail- 
ure to print potentially divisive material 
on subjects such as Black August. This is 
not Prison Focus. But I do get letters from 
prisoners asking me to comment “on what 
is going on in current events as far as Syria, 
the really dumb elections, and so forth....” 
These are things I want to talk about, too. 
But for the immediate future Rock will only 
be about the SHU and related issues. Lat- 
er, if enough prisoners want me babbling 
about radical politics, I’ll do so. Of course 
I’ll always be reporting from a class con- 
scious perspective. I know of no other way. 

Okay, until next month, take care in there 
and continue to stay strong. Keep those let- 
ters, articles, and artwork coming. • 


Letters (Continue from page 7) 

[Ed’s Note: When the U.S. district court 
made a finding of fact that one Califor- 
nia prisoner was dying every week due to 
medical neglect, largely caused by mal- 
practice and overcrowding, a finding that 
was accepted by the U.S. Supreme Court 
more than ten years later, and yet the high 
court gave the state two years do address 
the problem, with an open option for un- 
limited extensions of time — a time in which 
hundreds of prisoners could die.] 

So there is no one front that assures 
achievement of the reform we have been 
requesting. This is my person opinion. It 
takes everything. Whether it’s litigation, 
strikes, or whatever, when the time and op- 
portunity calls for presents itself prisoners 
do need to take that step. Community sup- 
port is vital also. But if prisoners don’t care 
what happens to themselves, the commu- 
nity will care less. 


This gets me back to the article. In two 
years Miss Escobar has learned and expe- 
rienced personally much of the plight we 
indeterminate SHU prisoners have suf- 
fered. And she is placing effort to attempt 
to change what she feels are unjust prac- 
tices of the CDCR. And that is why I have 
to admire her dedication to help correct the 
wrong that has been done to individuals she 
corresponds with. She did not allow herself 
to become intimidated by prison officials. 
Instead, she did what we prisoners should 
all do, that first step of educating ourselves. 
Knowing the history of an issue helps to 
understand it. How many people are even 
aware that there were hunger strikes here 
at PBSP-SHU ten years ago for issues re- 
garding the validation process? Prisoners 
should know what the five core demands 
entail, so they can understand what they are 
fighting for. Also, too many times we pris- 
oners discover the pitfalls of the validation 
process only after we have been validated. 
Knowing what to avoid makes it more dif- 
ficult to get caught up in the traps of the 
CDCR. But at Miss Escobar’s story shows, 
even knowing what to expect my not be 
enough to stop prison officials from doing 
what they want. 

We too often forget about the family 
members and friends of prisoners, and the 
injustices and intimidation they suffer. That 
is one more reason to appreciate Miss Es- 
cobar’s article. The prisoner perspective is 
one thing, but the non-prisoner perspec- 
tive adds validity to those complaints we 
repeatedly lodge. It goes to show not only 
are we not embellishing our truths, but also 
show first-hand the emotional stress friends 
and family actually suffer. So I end this by 
saying, thank you Miss Escobar for that ar- 
ticle you wrote. 

Name Withheld 
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Battery . Continued from page 3 

pact Sponge rounds. The Officer with the 
40MM fired 16, XM-1006 rounds into the 
advancing Southern Hispanic inmates. Re- 
sponding staff forced the Southern Hispan- 
ics back an additional 2 times. In all, the 
Southern Hispanics charged the staff line 
3 times. 

Due to the magnitude of the incident 
and the reasonable belief that the incident 
would result in great bodily injury or death, 
the C-2 Control Booth Officer fired 2 warn- 
ing shots from his state-issued Mini- 14 
rifle into the C Facility Gym wall. In ad- 
dition to the Mini- 14, there were multiple 
less lethal force options used by multiple 
staff members. 

All injured staff and inmates were tak- 
en to the Correctional Treatment Center 
(CTC) and 7 staff members and 1 inmate 
were transported to Banner Lassen Medi- 
cal Center where they were treated and re- 
leased for minor injuries. 

The case is under investigation by the 
Lassen County District Attorney’s Of- 
fice and the Investigative Services Unit at 
HDSR The Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Bureau of Independent review was 
notified. 


High Desert State Prison, located in Las- 
sen County, opened in 1995 and houses 
3,696 minimum-, medium-, and maxi- 
mum-custody inmates. The institution 
provides academic classes and vocational 
instruction and employs more than 1,275 
people. • 

Source: http ://cdcrto day. blogspot. 
com/ 201 2 / 08 /battery-on-peace-officer-at- 
high-desert.html 
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Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to me as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

V J 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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AGREEMENT TO END HOSTILITIES 


To whom it may concern and 
all California Prisoners: 

G reetings from the entire PBSP- 
SHU Short Corridor Hunger Strike 
Representatives. We are hereby 
presenting this mutual agreement on behalf 
of all racial groups here in the PBSP-SHU 
Corridor. Wherein, we have arrived at a 
mutual agreement concerning the follow- 
ing points: 

1 . If we really want to bring about substan- 
tive meaningful changes to the CDCR 
system in a manner beneficial to all 
solid individuals, who have never been 
broken by CDCR’s torture tactics in- 
tended to coerce one to become a state 
informant via debriefing, that now is the 
time to for us to collectively seize this 
moment in time, and put an end to more 
than 20-30 years of hostilities between 


our racial groups. 
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2. Therefore, beginning on October 10, 
2012, all hostilities between our racial 
groups. . . in SHU, Ad-Seg, General Pop- 
ulation, and County Jails, will officially 
cease. This means that from this date on, 
all racial group hostilities need to be at 
an end. . . and if personal issues arise be- 
tween individuals, people need to do all 
they can to exhaust all diplomatic means 
to settle such disputes; do not allow per- 
sonal, individual issues to escalate into 
racial group issues!! 

3. We also want to warn those in the Gen- 
eral Population that IGI will continue to 
plant undercover Sensitive Needs Yard 
(SNY) debriefer “inmates” amongst 
the solid GP prisoners with orders from 
IGI to be informers, snitches, rats, and 
obstructionists, in order to attempt to 
disrupt and undermine our collective 
groups’ mutual understanding on issues 
intended for our mutual causes [i.e., 
forcing CDCR to open up all GP main 
lines, and return to a rehabilitative-type 
system of meaningful programs/privi- 
leges, including lifer conjugal visits, etc. 
via peaceful protest activity/noncoop- 
eration e.g., hunger strike, no labor, etc. 
etc.]. People need to be aware and vigi- 
lant to such tactics, and refuse to allow 
such IGI inmate snitches to create chaos 
and reignite hostilities amongst our ra- 
cial groups. We can no longer play into 
IGI, ISU, OCS, and SSU’s old manipu- 
lative divide and conquer tactics! ! ! 

In conclusion, we must all hold strong to 
our mutual agreement from this point on 
and focus our time, attention, and energy 
on mutual causes beneficial to all of us [i.e., 
prisoners], and our best interests. We can no 
longer allow CDCR to use us against each 
other for their benefit! ! Because the reality 


is that collectively, we are an empowered, 
mighty force, that can positively change 
this entire corrupt system into a system that 
actually benefits prisoners, and thereby, the 
public as a whole. . . and we simply cannot 
allow CDCR/CCPOA - Prison Guard’s 
Union, IGI, ISU, OCS, and SSU, to con- 
tinue to get away with their constant form 
of progressive oppression and warehousing 
of tens of thousands of prisoners, includ- 
ing the 14,000 (+) plus prisoners held in 
solitary confinement torture chambers [i.e. 
SHU/Ad-Seg Units], for decades! ! ! 

We send our love and respects to all 
those of like mind and heart... onward in 
struggle and solidarity. . . • 

Presented by the PBSP-SHU Short Cor- 
ridor Collective ( August 12, 2012): 

Todd Ashker, C58191, Dl-119 
Arturo Castellanos, C17275, Dl-121 
Sitawa Nantambu Jamaa (Dewberry), 
C35671, Dl-117 

Antonio Guillen, P81948, D2-106 
And the Representatives Body: 

Danny Troxell, B76578, Dl-120 
George Franco, D46556, D4-217 
Ronnie Yandell, V27927, D4-215 
Paul Redd, B72683, D2-117 
James Baridi Williamson, D-34288, D4- 
107 

Alfred Sandoval, D61000, D4-214 
Louis Powell, B59864, Dl-104 
Alex Yrigollen, H32421, D2-204 
Gabriel Huerta, C80766, D3-222 
Frank Clement, D07919, D3-116 
Raymond Chavo Perez, K12922, D 1-2 19 
James Mario Perez, B48186, D3-124 

[NOTE: All names and the statement 
must be verbatim when used & posted 
on any website or media, or non-media, 
publications .] 


SUGGESTIONS TO CDCR ON CHANGES TO REGULATIONS 


To Whom It May Concern: 

W e are two of the representatives 
here at Pelican Bay State Prison 
(PBSP) Security Housing Unit 
(SHU). We write this piece as individuals. 
And because several pieces back, we stated 
that we were not just going to sit on our 
hands in these cells and do nothing while 
waiting for the revisions to the “STG” to 
come out, or be placed in the regulations, 
we write the following. Also, we’re all still 
waiting for CDCR to grant Core Demands 
1 through 3! Soon we’ll know where we 
stand. 

Anyway, the main reason behind this 
piece is that, after reading all the count- 
less prison periodicals that all our outside 
supporters have been sending us since the 
beginning of this struggle, we quickly real- 
ized that we in the SHU are not the only 
ones who have been going through CD- 
CR’s countless deprivations for over the 
past 20 to 30 years. All men and women 
across California’s prison system, whether 
in Administrative Segregation or on the 
General Population, have suffered from 
similar CDCR tactics. We finally decided 
that this was the right time to put this paper 
together - some here have referred to it as 
a “wish list” - on behalf of not only SHU 
prisoners, but also on behalf of all CDCR 
prisoners, because the time for change is 
now! 

That said, and because CDCR Secretary 
Matthew Cate, as well as state lawmakers, 
have the full authority to make such chang- 
es immediately, the following are sugges- 
tions that Mr. Cate should order be done 
for the benefit of all CDCR prisoners, male 
and female alike.. Therefore it is suggested 
that he: 

1. Order that all past Rule Violation Re- 
ports (RVR) issued to CDCR prisoners for 
participating in the last two peaceful Hun- 
ger Strikes be rescinded and removed from 
all prisoners’ C-files. 

2. Order that no RVR be issued to any 
CDCR prisoner in retaliation for participat- 
ing and/or leading in any future peaceful 
Hunger Strikes. 

3. Order that CDCR prisoners who 
participate in any future peaceful Hunger 
Strikes not be retaliated against by placing 
any of them in Administrative Segregation, 
or have any of their personal property re- 
moved, or be moved to other cells. 

4. Order that more funds be provided for 


education and for real rehabilitation pro- 
grams (such as college, GED, vocational 
training, etc.) - instead of just placing it af- 
ter CDC - from CDCR funds and/or from 
our Inmate Welfare Funds (IWF), in order 
to hire additional new teachers. This could 
be accomplished, for example by coordi- 
nating with colleges and students to pro- 
vide education. CDCR should also provide 
programming services such as overseeing 
and administering proctored exams for any 
prisoner and for vocational instructors, so 
that all CDCR prisoners can have oppor- 
tunities to learn and feel good about them- 
selves. Moreover, these programs can help 
those who are released from prison to stop 
being stuck on the same gear then came to 
prison on. 

5. Order that California Code of regu- 
lations (CCR), Title 15, Section 3161 - in- 
mate owned legal materials - be revised 
to comply with the Prison Legal News 
(PLN) settlement agreement. At present, 
the language is so vague and confusing, in 
Title 15, that CDCR staff includes all law 
books, law periodicals, etc., as counting 
toward the ten book limit, where instead 
they should be considered as “legal materi- 
als” and should nly be counted towards the 
combined six cubic feet of state issued and 
personal items, excluding bedding and ap- 
pliances (Title 15, Section 3190 (c)), plus 
one cubic foot of related legal materials of 
an active case (Title 15, Section 3161). Un- 
til the changes are made, a memo should 
be issued to all CDCR prisons to be posted 
in all unit sections reflecting the PLN set- 
tlement agreement at page 4, Section (g). 
[Formerly cited as PLN v Schwarzenegger, 
now cited as PLN v Brown.] 

6. Order that the Department of Opera- 
tions Manual (DOM) be revised to state 
that any CDCR prisoner will be permitted 
to donate their old personal TV or radio ap- 
pliances to another CDCR prisoner who is 
indigent, so that appliance is placed on their 
CDCR form 160-H, Inmate Property Con- 
trol Card. Until that point, a memo should 
be issued to all prisons permitting this. 

7. Order that the DOM and CCR Title 
15 be revised to where it will increase all 
D-status prisoners’ maximum canteen draw 
from $55. to $65. per month. Until that 
point, a memo should be issued to all pris- 
ons permitting this. 

8. Order that the DOM be revised to 
where all SHU prisoners are also permit- 


ted to participate in donating funds to good 
outside charity causes, via “Charity Food 
Drives,” just like the ones held for General 
Population prisoners. Until that revision is 
made, a memo should be sent to all SHU 
prisoners permitting this. 

9. Order that the DOM be revised so 
that all CDCR prisoners in Administrative 
Segregation be permitted to possess their 
personally owned TV and/or radio in their 
cells, with or without fire sprinklers. Until 
that point, a memo should be issued to all 
prisons permitting this, as well as issuing 
an order to the prison maintenance dept, to 
make sure that fire sprinklers are immedi- 
ately installed in all Administrative Segre- 
gation cells, including all SHU cells. 

10. Order that the DOM and Title 15, 
Section 3117 (b)(2) be revised to where 
General Population lifers are again al- 
lowed “family overnight visits” with their 
families. Right now, only the lifers in all 
of CDCR who are allowed family visits are 
those who CDCR decides may have visits 
based on having snitched/debriefed. Until 
that point, a memo should be issued to all 
prisons permitting lifer family visits under 
the prior amended regulation. 

11. Order the California Prison Industry 
Authority (CAF-PIA) to produce decent 
quality mattresses. The current all-cotton- 
core mattresses do not have a way to keep 
the cotton evenly distributed (as the older 
ones could). Within a week or two, on all 
concrete bunks, a new mattress becomes a 
flat and lumpy torture mattress, due to cot- 
ton shifting. 

12. Order that the DOM and CCR Title 
15, Section 3190 (i) be revised so that all 
SHU prisoners also be allowed to order, in 
addition to one annual 30 lbs. food pack- 
age, a second annual non-food special 
purchase package (including such items as 
sweatpants, shorts, sweatshirts, thermals, 
tennis shoes, cable, etc.). Until such revi- 
sions are made, a memo should be issued to 
all SHU prisoners permitting this. 

13. Order that the DOM, Chapter 4, Ar- 
ticle 43, in relation to inmate property, be 
revised, if it has not yet been, to allow all 
CDCR SHU and Administrative Segrega- 
tion prisoners to order and possess the ad- 
ditional following items: no limit on choco- 
late candy bars; no limit on sugar-free hard 
candy; all Asian soups; all dry jerky meats 
(i.e., nugget and slices of beef, turkey, 
pork, pepperoni, salami, and chicken); all 
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trail mix items; dried chili peppers/pods; 
all cheeses (i.e., cheese sticks, etc.); all sea- 
sonings; all powdered sugar-free beverage 
drinks in any kind of containers (SHU pris- 
on staff removes the items from their con- 
tainers); all tea and tea bags (as long as they 
don’t have staples on the bags); 12 foot ear- 
phone extension cords; all art supplies that 
are already approved for SHU prisoners; 
one sweatpants and one sweat- shorts (2 to- 
tal) and sweatpants/shorts with cords (we 
are presently allowed shoe-strings and our 
new laundry bags have a 9 to 10 inch long 
cord already attached, showing that cord 
is not a security threat); all Dickies Ther- 
mals, tops and bottoms; hair grease; lotion; 
laundry soap. Administrative Segregation 
should be included for these items also 
because most wait years in Administra- 
tive Segregation before they’re sent to the 
SHU. Administrative Segregation literally 
becomes a SHU overflow. Until such revi- 
sions are made, a memo should be issued 
permitting all these items in food and non- 
food packages. 

14. Order that the DOM and Title 15, 
Section 3220.4 be revised to where all 
movie/videos rated “R” be permitted to be 
shown to all the CDCR prison populations. 
At present, we are only allowed up to rated 
“PG13” movies and videos. We are not 13 
year old children, or in juvenile detention 
center. We are grown men and women in 
adult state prisons. Therefore, we should be 
allowed to watch “R” rated movies/videos. 
Until those revisions are made, a memo 
should be issued to all CDCR prisons per- 
mitting “R” rated movies and videos to be 
shown to all the prison populations. 

15. Order that the DOM be revised to 
state that all CDCR prisons shall provide 
their prison population with the minimum 
of twenty quality entertainment channels, 
especially prisons like PBSP that are so iso- 
lated that they cannot even receive one TV 
channel off the air, even with a digital an- 
tenna. Presently, these prisons only receive 
eight low quality charter cable entertain- 
ment channels. Until then, a memo should 
be issued ordering this. 

16. Order all CDCR prisoner (especially 
those like PBSP) to use the CDCR funds 
that are specifically designated from the 
CDCR budget for entertainment to also be 
used to immediately purchase all the nec- 
essary entertainment equipment, storage 
sheds for that equipment, and any needed 
satellite dishes. These funds should also be 
used to add the above mentioned minimum 
twenty quality entertainment channels to 


all CDCR prisons as well as to pay the re- 
quired fees and costs to cable companies to 
receive the twenty channels. 

17. Order all CDCR prisons to use the 
funds from the CDCR budget specifically 
designated for exercise equipment, to im- 
mediately be used to purchase and install 
all the dip and pull-up bars on all the CD- 
CR’s SHU and Administrative Segregation 
yards. 

18. Order that all prison administrations 
conduct monthly meetings with SHU and 
Administrative Segregation representatives 
in order to have dialogue with those prison- 
ers to address any prisoner grievances that 
can be dealt with at the institutional level. 

The Following Suggestion are for 
the California Legislative Branch: 

Because the California Legislature has 
the full authority to amend and make state 
law, it is suggested they: 

1. Amend California Penal Code, Sec- 
tions 2600 and 2601 to restore the original 
“Inmate Bill of Rights” that was signed 
and enacted into law by the present Gov- 
ernor Brown in 1976. The Bill of Rights, 
for example, stated that CDCR prisoners, 
and thus their extended families, were 
guaranteed rights to receive personal vis- 
its, subject only to such restrictions as were 
necessary for the reasonable security of the 
institution. [Former Section 2601(d)] 

2. Amend California Penal Code, Sec- 
tion 2933.6 so that SHU and Administra- 
tive Segregation (D-status) prisoners can 
again receive 1/3 credit earning for being 
discipline free while in SHU or Adminis- 
trative Segregation. As of now, by contrast, 
these prisoners receive absolutely no credit 
for this time, which provides no incentive 
whatsoever to be disciplinary free. Also un- 
der current law under Section 2933.6, one 
who is validated as either a gang member 
or associate, with no RVR - which the ma- 
jority will be under CDCR’s coming new 
STG - who have, for example, a ten year 
sentence, will be placed in Administrative 
Segregation, then SHU, and will have to 
complete the entire ten years in SHU, die 
or debrief. Thus, no incentive remains to be 
disciplinary free. 

3. Amend California Penal Code 5006, 
relating to Inmate Welfare Funds (IWF) 
so that it can also be used, for example, to 
purchase all the needed exercise equipment 
(see CDCR suggestion 17, above) and for 
entertainment purposes (see CDCR sug- 
gestions 15-16 above). This way, prison 
administrators cannot continue to play 


delay games with those monies like they 
are presently doing with these monies set 
aside from the CDCR budget. In addition, 
the IWF belongs solely to all CDCR pris- 
oners. It was created to reimburse services 
to prisoners, including their training and 
education and to underwrite the prison 
canteens. Prisoners, who are taxed for that 
purpose by the CDCR on purchases and the 
like, have paid all the funds that go into the 
IWF. Those monies are not court ordered 
restitution funds, nor do they belong to 
CDCR, even though they sometimes at like 
they do. Every penny in the IWF belongs 
to all CDCR prisoners. Therefore, when 
the issue is our IWF money, the legislature 
should submit and pass bills like the one 
we prisoners are requesting be amended 
here so that our own monies can be spent 
on our immediate needs. 

In Conclusion: 

Because the above suggestions will af- 
fect, in some form, all CDCR prisoners, 
their families, and all our outside support- 
ers, it is requested that these parties stand 
together in solidarity and all write, email 
and fax their full support with the lists in 
this piece to CDCR Secretary Matthew 
Cate, and all California Legislative branch- 
es, as well as send copies to all CDCR pris- 
oners so they too can read and write letters 
to Secretary Cate. • 

Thank you very much, 

We both send our utmost gratitude, re- 
spect and love to all our outside support- 
ers and all family members who have re- 
mained strong with all prisoners in our 
united struggle. Always in solidarity, 

Arturo Castellanos, C- 17 27 5 
ToddAshker, C58191 
PBSP-SHUPO Box 7500 
Crescent City, CA 95532 

I 
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PEACEFULLY OVERTURNING PRISON OPPRESSION 


T have some words for the Rock and for 
PHSS News because we have to real- 
ize that our next major demonstration, 
if needed, would have to be effective and 
cause economic consequences to the profit 
driven California Department of Correc- 
tion and Rehabilitation (CDCR). 

Our only hope toward over-turning 
the current prison oppression is through 
“peaceful” prison demonstrations (if nec- 
essary). Those of us held in solitary con- 
finement units (i.e., SHUs/Ad Segs), or 
those of you on General Population who 
are political, influential, need to know that 
CDCR has been validating individuals 
who the prison administrators do not want 
on prison yards. It has nothing to do with 
whether you are a prison gang member/as- 
sociate or not. That’s just something they 
use to manipulate some intended threat to 
the safety and security of the institution, in 
order to hold you in solitary confinement, 
(in which none of us should fear of being 
placed.) Our task before us is understand- 
ing that the prison officials have been the 
threat to the safety and security of all pris- 
ons (i.e., prisoners) because it has been 
their profit driven practices that have dis- 
rupted the programs, privileges and reha- 
bilitation toward the mental growth and 
development of all prisoners. There should 
be serious considerations around what pris- 
oners should be doing in response to the 
latest security threat group (STG) proposal 
by CDCR, which they are now calling “the 
Blue Print.” There have been many sug- 
gestions in the ‘short corridor’ around the 
following: 

1. Hunger Strike (to the death); 

2. Massive single cell demonstrations due 
to the stressful environment that prison 
officials/officers have caused for prison- 
ers (GP, SHU, Ad Seg); 

3. One year of an economic boycott, (GP, 
SHU, Ad Seg), 

4. Massive filing of 602 appeals, on the 
issues that are having an adverse effect 
on our persons; taking them to the third 
level and then to outside court; 

5. Tracking all funds allocated to prison of- 
ficials for running prisons, and making 
sure we know where every penny of the 
$9.2 billion are going, annually; 

6. Having strong communication lines 
between all respected principal groups, 
so that C/Os and prison informers (i.e., 
snitches) can not cause conflict amongst 


groups, leading to unnecessary violence; 

7. Reject all foods that do not have any nu- 
tritional value or meet the caloric stan- 
dardized requirement per institutional 
policy [2600 to 2800 calories per day] 
— non-natural sugar fruits; reject all pro- 
cessed meats that have no nutritional 
value or meet the heart-healthy standard 
advocated by CDCR dietician in Sacra- 
mento; 

8. It’s important to know that those of us 
held illegally in solitary confinement 
are coming back to General Population 
(GP), some sooner than others. Based on 
my personal understanding of how GP 
is structured now and how prison guards 
have used lockdowns to coerce prisoners 
into ‘questionnaire hearings’, whenever 
something occurs on a prison yard, and 
C/Os use the threat of leaving prisoners 
on lockdown if they don’t participate in 
these hearings (regardless if the prison- 
ers have something to do with a distur- 
bance or not), we should collectively 
reject going to the hearings outright. We 
did this in Salinas Valley State Prison, 
C Yard, in which the ‘Damu Family’ 
stayed on lockdown for 90 days for re- 
fusing to participate in such a program, 
and we were never asked again to go to 
these hearings (1999/2000); 

9. We must get back to the mentality where 
prison officials/officers have no control 
over us (prisoners) by removing our 
emotional connections to the following: 
VISITING, where I hear you can’t touch 
your family no more!! Canteen: heart 
attack purchases. Packages: restricted 
items. Yard: modern day gladiator cages. 
TV: reduced to kiddy porn through ma- 
nipulation; and we need No adult pro- 
gramming/ Christian-orientation/ indoc- 
trination, which is nothing of pertinent 
value toward mental development. Day 
Room: prison romper room, etc. Once 
we analyze our concrete conditions, we 
can easily see how prison officials/offi- 
cers have done everything to jeopardize 
our livelihood in these prisons; 

We must come up with peaceful dem- 
onstrations in order to combat ‘all prison 
oppression’ which is something we all 
can agree on, no matter who we are. So 
if you have better suggestions, then write 
to Ed Mead and convey your thoughts to 
him. With all due respect, use your name 
because we are very suspicious of those 


who withhold their identity, because of 
the many ‘obstructionists’ we have come 
across, attempting to represent the interests 
of the prisoners, while aiding and abetting 
prison officials against our interests. We all 
should be able to stand on our principles 
and convictions in that regard. • 

Mutope, aka Bow Low, James Crawford, 
PBSP-SHU, Short Corridor 


60 INMATES 
INVOLVED IN NEW 
FOLSOM PRISON 

Riot That Left 13 Injured 

S ixty inmates were involved in a riot 
at New Folsom Prison today that left 
one inmate with a gunshot wound 
from a correctional officer’s rifle and 12 
more inmates with injuries, according to 
the California Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation. 

Four of the 13 inmates have already 
been treated and returned to New Folsom 
Prison, formally known as California State 
Prison-Sacramento. An unknown number 
of inmates suffered minor injuries and were 
treated at the facility, according to a news 
release from the CDCR. 

No correctional officers were injured in 
the melee, which began about 11:15 a.m. at 
one of the prison’s maximum security, gen- 
eral population yards. Prison officials say 
the cause of the riot is under investigation. 

To break up the fight, correctional offi- 
cers used less-than-lethal methods, includ- 
ing “blast dispersion rounds,” before re- 
sorting to their Mini 14 rifles. Officers fired 
six shots, injuring one inmate, according to 
the CDCR news release. 

The other inmates suffered stab wounds 
or head trauma. 

Officers recovered four inmate-made 
weapons, the news release states. 

California State Prison-Sacramento 
houses more than 2,600 inmates, most of 
them serving long sentences or those who 
had behavior issues at other institutions. 

Sacramento Bee, 9/19/2012 
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ADVOCACY GROUPS WARY OF NEW PLAN FOR PRISON 
ISOLATION UNITS 


Michael Montgomery, California Watch, 
September 13, 2012 

S tate corrections officials are mov- 
ing forward with a plan for han- 
dling prison gangs and other violent 
groups, including changing rules that have 
kept some inmates locked in special isola- 
tion units for decades. 

But the initiative is raising concern 
among prisoner rights advocates and some 
experts who worry that it will do little to 
improve stark conditions or cut the back- 
log of inmates awaiting placement into the 
units. 

“There’s nothing I can see in this policy 
that will change the flow of inmates into 
these very expensive facilities,” said David 
Ward, a retired University of Minnesota so- 
ciologist who served on an influential 2007 
expert panel appointed by the state to study 
how California manages prison gangs. 

At issue are California’s four Security 
Housing Units, which are designed to iso- 
late the state’s most dangerous inmates, in- 
cluding those connected to violent prison 
gangs. The units routinely have been de- 
nounced as inhumane by civil rights groups 
and were the focus of widespread hunger 
strikes last year. 

Early next month, the Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation will begin 
modifying operations in the special units 
under a plan that has been in development 
for more than a year. The department has 
asserted that nearly all 3,000 inmates being 
held in the facilities - at Pelican Bay State 
Prison, California State Prison Corcoran, 
the California Correctional Institution in 
Tehachapi and California State Prison Sac- 
ramento - are active in prison gangs. 

“We’ve had years of violence in our 
facilities and in the community that have 
been driven by prison gangs,” said Terri 
McDonald, the department’s undersecre- 
tary of operations. “We’re going to imple- 
ment this policy in a thoughtful, measured 
way to ensure institutional and community 
security.” 

Formal changes to state regulations 
could take several years, she said. In the 
meantime, the department is implementing 
the policy on a pilot basis. Under the plan, 
inmates are eligible to work their way out 
of the special units in three to four years if 
they complete special programs alongside 
prisoners from rival groups and do not en- 


gage in gang “behavior or activities.” Mc- 
Donald said inmates will not be required to 
divulge inside information about the gangs 
in order to earn transfers out of the units, 
a controversial practice known as “debrief- 
ing.” 

Other changes include new criteria to de- 
termine who can be sent to the units. 

Under current rules, an inmate is auto- 
matically placed in a Security Housing Unit 
if he is identified as a member or associate 
of one of seven prison gangs. According to 
a policy draft released by the corrections 
department in March, prison gang associ- 
ates would be sent to isolation units only 
if they were “engaged in serious criminal 
gang behavior or a pattern of violent be- 
havior.” The department also would target 
dangerous members of any group consid- 
ered a threat to prison security, including 
street gangs and extremist groups. 

The changes will give prison staff more 
flexibility in dealing with a range of “se- 
curity threat groups,” according to an Aug. 
30 corrections department notice sent to the 
California Correctional Peace Officers As- 
sociation, the powerful union representing 
prison guards. 

The new policies will put California 
more closely in line with “recognized na- 
tional standards and strategies,” staving off 
the “inevitable litigation and court man- 
dated changes the State would face by re- 
maining exclusively reliant on the current 
system,” according to the document. 



But revisions in a June 29 corrections 
document obtained by California Watch 
suggest that officials are moving away 
from the narrower focus on specific crimi- 
nal or violent acts. Rather, they appear to 
be reviving controversial guidelines that 
have allowed authorities to send inmates 
to the special units for violations such as 
gang-related tattoos and drawings. 

The updated version of the policy re- 
lies on a number of factors to determine 
whether an inmate already identified as an 
associate of a security threat group would 
be placed in isolation - roughly two thirds 
of the inmates currently in the special units 
are classified as associates. In addition to 
violent acts such as murder and assault, 
prison officials would consider an inmate’s 
disciplinary record, including: 

• Security threat group-related tattoos 
and/or body markings 

• Clothing worn “with the intent to intimi- 
date, promote membership or depict af- 
filiation in a security threat group” 

• The leading or incitement of a distur- 
bance, riot or strike 

• Possession of artwork showing security 
threat group symbols 

• Use of hand signs, gestures, handshakes 
and slogans that specifically relate to a 
security threat group. 

Advocacy groups have long complained 
that the evidence used by the corrections 
department, like tattoos and drawings, of- 
ten is vague and inaccurate. They also say 
the process does not always identify men 
involved in violent or illegal acts. 

“The department’s approach continues to 
be guilt by association,” said Don Specter, 
director of the Berkeley-based Prison Law 
Office. 

But McDonald said the guidelines are a 
useful tool in identifying high-risk inmates 
active in violent gangs. 

“When you put a gang tattoo on your 
body, you are saying to the inmate com- 
munity, ‘I’m a member of this gang; I rep- 
resent the values of this gang.’ It’s a pur- 
poseful act,” she said. “You’re propagating 
gang behavior in the prisons, and you’re 
creating a risk to the institution and the 
community.” 

Still, McDonald said she expects some 
inmates now being held in the special units 
could qualify for transfer under the new 
policy. 
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A special committee already has begun 
to review case files of nearly every inmate 
at Pelican Bay’s Security Housing Unit us- 
ing the department’s new gang-related dis- 
ciplinary criteria. The first reviews could 
be finished next month, after officials com- 
plete a visit to Pelican Bay. 

“I believe there will be inmates who are 
reviewed in the case-by-case reviews ... 
who, based on their willingness not to be 
engaged in gang behavior, will be released 
out to a general-population prison setting,” 
McDonald said. 

She said that initially, the reviews will 
focus on inmates who have been held in the 
special units the longest. According to de- 
partment data released last year, some 500 
prisoners have been locked in isolation for 
more than a decade. 

Charles Carbone, a prominent prisoner 
rights attorney, said the new policy lacks 
credibility, and it would be difficult for the 
department to persuade inmates to partici- 
pate in the programs. 

“The promised reforms are a power 
grab,” he said. “They give the California 
Department of Corrections and Rehabili- 
tation more authority and power to track 
more prisoners for gang activity and to 
place, ultimately, more in supermax prison 
settings. This is not a scaling back of su- 
permax prisons as is being done in other 
states.” 

In May, lawyers for the Center for Con- 
stitutional Rights filed a lawsuit on behalf 
of hundreds of Pelican Bay inmates who 
have served more than 10 years in the pris- 
on’s Security Housing Unit, claiming their 
prolonged isolation in windowless cells 
violated due process and amounted to cruel 
and unusual punishment. A federal judge 
has scheduled a case management confer- 
ence for December. • 



EDITORIAL 1-10 

T am good with money but can use more 
stamps. I did not have enough to mail 
out this issue and had to buy some with 
money that would have been better used for 
paper, toner, etc. If you have some stamps 
to spare, please send them to me. 

Some have written and asked what a sub- 
scription costs. It costs me a little over two 
stamps to produce and mail each issue, if 
you send two stamps per issue or 24 stamps 
per year ($10.80) you’ll reduce my costs. 
If you send three stamps per issue or 36 
stamps per year ($16.20) that would help to 
cover the many free ones I send out to those 
who have not contributed anything. In the 
past I have threatened to drop the freeload- 
ers, but I’ve never done so as I believe ev- 
eryone in the SHU deserves to receive this 
information. So those of you who can af- 
ford it help out those who can’t or who are 
unwilling to pay their fair share. 

In other news, the new 37 page draft 
STG Policy version 7.0 is available on- 
line at https://www.documentcloud.org/ 
documents/426255-stg-policy-7-0.html. 

It’s way too long for me to print here and 
I don’t think I could do an adequate job 
of summarizing it for you here (I could in 
Prison Focus but I’m not sure when it’s 
coming out again). If your captors have not 
yet provided you with a copy, you might 
want to have your loved ones on the out- 
side print it out and mail it in to you. 

If you have submitted a letter or article 
for publication and have not seen it printed 
yet, it is because one of two reasons. First, 
because I give priority to HS-related mate- 
rial from the reps, and, secondly, because 
I am too busy or too lazy to keyboard the 
document so it can be included in the news- 
letter. I still have those letters and articles 
and, if not yet moot, I do plan to print some 
of them when things slow down some. I 
have enough material that I could actually 
put this publication out twice a month — 
that is of course if I had the time, volun- 
teers, and money to do so. In other words, 
this will continue to be monthly for a long 
time to come. If you have someone on the 
streets to keyboard your articles or letters, 
then, I am ashamed to admit, that would 
substantially increase the likelihood of 
their being printed. 

In the last issue you read about two race 
riots in California prisons, in this issue you 
read about one more — at New Folsom. 
Please understand that there will be either 
struggle or there will be barbarism. The 


anger of the oppressed must be expressed, 
even if in a self-destructive manner. With- 
out struggle CDCR will triumph, which 
will lead to the annihilation of hope. With- 
out hope there cannot be victory. Today 
we face the choice of peaceful, active, and 
conscious struggle on the one hand, or de- 
feat and hopelessness on the other. We are 
at a crossroads — the building of a peaceful 
struggle for justice or more fear, death, and 
destruction. The choice is yours to make. 
But to make no decision is still making a 
choice. The call for a cease fire may or may 
not be effective. If effective it will not last 
forever. It’s pretty simple. Peacefully resist 
or the system will descend into some form 
of self-destructive barbarism. Again, the 
choice is yours. But as you can clearly see, 
the cannibals are on the march. • 

Ed Mead 

' Quote Box ^ 

“A small body of determined spirits 
fired by an unquenchable faith in their 
mission can alter the course of history.” 

Mahatma Gandhi 

“Nothing strengthens authority so 
much as silence.” 

Leonardo da Vinci 

“Where is the justice of political pow- 
er if it executes the murderer and jails the 
plunderer, and then itself marches upon 
neighboring lands, killing thousands and 
pillaging the very hills?” 

Kahlil Gibran - 1883 - April 10, 1931 

“Everything is backwards; everything 
is upside down. Doctors destroy health, 
lawyers destroy justice, universities de- 
stroy knowledge, governments destroy 
freedom, the major media destroy infor- 
mation, and religions destroy spiritual- 
ity.” 

Michael Ellner 

“It should be no surprise that when 
rich men take control of the govern- 
ment, they pass laws that are favorable 
to themselves. The surprise is that those 
who are not rich vote for such people, 
even though they should know from bit- 
ter experience that the rich will continue 
to rip off the rest of us.” 

Andrew Greeley, Chicago Sun-Times 

“The duty of a patriot is to protect his 
country from its government.” 

V Thomas Paine > 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

The Connection between Commie 
Rhetoric and What’s Needed to 
Bring About Changes Within Isola- 
tion Chambers (Ad-Seg and the 
SHU) 

In the September 2012 issue of the news- 
letter Rock , in the editorial notes section, 
was a statement concerning the absence of 
[the editor’s usual] commie rhetoric in the 
newsletter due to an effort to focus only on 
aspects of the struggle against the SHU and 
draconian policies that put people in there. 
I fail to see the logic in this decision due 
to the true ideology of communism which 
most prisoners aren’t aware of — the rent- 
able information concerning what needs to 
be done to bring about changes within Ad- 
Seg and the SHU. 

As has been written about before, the 
Marxist doctrine is true, comprehensive, 
harmonious, and offers an integral pro- 
cess void of any forms of oppression used 
against prisoners in Ad-Seg and the SHU. 
Prisoners need to know this! 

From the inception of isolation cham- 
bers in the prison system a great number of 
prisoners have bowed down and accepted 
being oppressed and exploited instead of 
standing up for their rights. Subjects such 
as communism need to be written about as 
much as possible at every opportunity that 
presents itself. 

There must be an effort to give prisoners 
a basic grounding in the fundamentals of 
communism so that they will be taught the 
[role of prisons in capitalist society] and the 
underlying reason why prisoners are being 
labeled members and associates of a prison 
gang and placed in Ad-Seg and the SHU. 

For years the propagation of misunder- 
stood information has led to a multitude of 
prisoners to promote an ideology of prison 
politics that are destructive to their very 
existence. It’s time to reeducate prison- 
ers about the true nature and intention of 
prison politics and they were put forth and 
promoted within the prison system during 
the 1 960s by prisoner who had grasped the 
true process of communism. 

In Solidarity. 

Tony Stitt 


[Ed’s Response: Of course you are cor- 
rect. Every significant advance in the strug- 
gle of prisoners has been led by communists 
on the inside. Even the prisoners during 
the Attica uprising demanded transporta- 
tion to a non-imperialist country. When led 
by ideologies other than Marxism, on the 
other hand, such struggles generally result 
in prisoners killing prisoners, as in the case 
of the 1980 New Mexico riot in which 33 
prisoners were killed by other prisoners. 
Only Marxism gives us the ideological 
tools needed to build a national prisoner’s 
movement that looks beyond mere token 
reforms that prisoncrats can withdraw just 
as soon as we look the other way. 

I belong to no political party or trend, and 
I won’t recommend that readers examine 
any specific communist group or organiza- 
tion. I would however suggest that you take 
the time to read some basic Marxist litera- 
ture, such as the Communist Manifesto or 
materials by other progressive thinkers. 

Socialism and communism are the same 
thing, the former is but the first stage of the 
latter. Some countries my call themselves 
communist or socialist, such as the China 
or Russia, but the test is a simple one: are 
the means of production in private or pub- 
lic hands — are they in the hands of the rich 
or in the hands of the people who produce 
everything? Using this test, neither China 
nor Russia are socialist. Sometime you will 
hear someone say Obama is a socialist, but 
if he is not putting the means of production 
into the hands of the people (something the 
bourgeois constitution prohibits) he is not 
a socialist. 

Socialism cannot be elected to office, 
it must be the result of a revolution — the 
bourgeois state must be smashed and to- 
tally replaced — police, courts, prisons, the 
whole apparatus of repression smashed and 
replaced by institutions created by working 
people. This new system will extend politi- 
cal and economic democracy to all. 

As the editorial Mr. Stitt was writing 
about said, Rock will always be coming 
from a class conscious perspective. I was 
merely saying that I would not be preach- 
ing socialist ideology (as I’ve just done) 
in these pages. But when an article arrives 
that addresses the prison struggle from that 
perspective, such as Mr. Landrum’s “The 
Road Ahead”, it will be printed here. 

What I was trying to say, however in art- 
fully, is that the anti-Ad-Seg/SHU struggle 
is made up of many ideologies, and that 
Rock must account for this fact.] 


Languishing in ASU 

There are hundreds if not thou- 
sands of us in Ad-Seg (ASU) in 
all of the 33 prisons. We have 
been validated and are awaiting 
transfer to indeterminate Corco- 
ran or Pelican Bay SHUs. We 
sit here for two to three years 
waiting to be transferred. I am 
currently validated and have 
been waiting to be transferred 
to Corcoran SHU for two years 
now, and there are three others in the same 
situation here at CMF ASU. 

We keep hearing that CDCR is going 
to implement the new STG-1 and STG-2 
program and review all of the validated 
inmate’s files and potentially release some 
associate STG-1 inmates to general popula- 
tion. Our understanding is that CDCR was 
going to start the reviews in August 1012 at 
Pelican Bay SHU. We who have been sit- 
ting in these Ad-Seg units throughout the 
CDCR for two to three years are starving 
for information about this process while we 
sit here in these ASUs with no radio or TV 
in limbo isolation. 

We are hopeful you can shed some light 
on when CDCR may get to a review of the 
rest of us validated inmates and if they have 
actually started anywhere, be it Pelican 
Bay or wherever. We know the STG is just 
a smoke screen to further CDCR’s agenda 
on putting most all of us in SHU isolation 
forever, but we are grasping at straws in the 
hopes that there is a way of out the SHU 
besides debriefing. No one, I repeat, no one 
should bow down to CDCR’s bureaucratic 
BS of debriefing. It hurts all of us to help 
CDCR further their agenda of mass isola- 
tion and sensory deprivation. 

We would appreciate any news you 
have in regards to the review of validated 
inmates CDCR has said that was going to 
start to take place in August of 2012. 

Name withheld 

[Ed’s Response: As far as I know there 
have been no reviews of the type you men- 
tion. If any readers have different informa- 
tion please let me know and I’ll work to 
get the news out. The whole STG is merely 
a pretext to indefinitely lock anyone up, 
not only alleged gang members. The STG 
thing works to expand the state’s repression 
of prisoners in the guise of positive reform. 
The promised review is the carrot at the 
end of that stick.] 

Letters Continued on page 10 
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WHAT’S WITH 
PRISON TALK 
ONLINE? 

By Ed Mead 

P rison Talk Online (PTO) is an In- 
ternet-based forum in which family 
members and loved ones of prison- 
ers share information around prisoners 
and various prison-related issues. It’s 
pretty good sized too. PTO boasts 551,848 
threads, 6,848,350 posts, 350,183 mem- 
bers, and 29,779 active Members. The 
threads cover just about every aspect of 
the prison experience, although many of 
the posts address the concerns of the loved 
ones of prisoners. 

In around 2002 I too became a member 
of PTO. It was some months before the 
U.S. invaded hapless Iraq that I got into a 
discussion of the subject on the PTO boards 
(as these forums are called). A former fed- 
eral prisoners who went by the handle of 
FedX started PTO. He was one of those su- 
per-american patriots who at that time wen 
on and on about how great it was that the 
U.S. was going to invade Iraq. Well, I made 
the mistake of posting something in oppo- 
sition to the looming war and he promptly 
banned me from PTO. 

After starting the Rock newsletter I was 
getting a lot of material from SHU prison- 
ers that related to the struggle against the 
validation process and SHUs in general. 
I thought much of this material should 
have a wider audience than just those who 
read this little newsletter, so I started post- 
ing these prisoner writings on PTO. I felt 
family members and the loved ones of 
prisoners needed to read what the more ad- 
vanced prisoners were writing, especially 
the documents being sent out by the Short 
Corridor Representatives. Accordingly, I 
started posting these documents in the PTO 
forums under heading “California Prison 
News and Events.” 

Here’s an example of how PTO sup- 
presses prisoner speech. I posted the full 
text of the “Agreement to End Hostilities” 
document issued by the PBSP-SHU Short 
Corridor Collective. This was a major 
document that needed to get into the hands 
of family members and the loved ones of 
California prisoners. The document was 
addressed to prisoners in every facility in 
the state, and family members could have 
helped get that important message, a mes- 
sage in support of peace, in to their loved 
ones on the inside. What did PTO do? They 


censored the post from the boards, they de- 
leted it! When I objected they said it vio- 
lated copyright rules. And if I didn’t like it 
I could appeal. I wrote back: 

“No, I’ll not appeal it. I’ve been in 
and out of PTO for a very long time. 
And nearly every time I leave it is be- 
cause of anti-prisoner attitudes such as 
yours— such as finding some rule that 
does not apply and applying it to sti- 
fle pro-prisoner speech— suppressing 
the actual voice of prisoners. I’m out 
of here again. I’ll try again at some 
point in the future, but for now you’ve 
pretty much put an ice pick in the back 
of what prisoners are trying to accom- 

“PTO is not a forum open 
to debating whether or 
not anyone should be in 
prison, should prisoners 
and their families have 
rights, etc.” 

plish.” 

PTO’s response was to delete a number 
of other posts I’d made, such as CA Senate 
Passes Prison Media Access Bill, PBSP: 
Assessment of the Meetings with the Assis- 
tant Warden, Letter Regarding PBSP SHU 
Demand Status, Document from PBSP 
SHU Representatives, etc. And again I ob- 
jected: 

“I am the editor of a couple of pris- 
oner-oriented publications. As such 
prisoners send me letters containing 
information they want the general 
public to know about. I then keyboard 
those letters and post them in forums 
such as this, and in many cases publish 
them in one of my newsletters. 

“Now you are taking this material 
that prisoners send to me and delet- 
ing it from the PTO forum because of 
copyright rules. This information was 
sent to me by prisoners to be distrib- 
uted. It is not copyrighted. 

“The first post you deleted could 
bring a long needed peace to gang 
violence in California prisons, not to 
mention progress in conjugal visits 
and other areas. It too was not copy- 
righted. Can you honestly think of a 
more important document than pris- 
oner leaders all coming together and 
calling for an end to hostilities? 

“I understand the PTO rules, and 
when I post something from the main- 
stream media I give a brief synopsis 
and then post a link to the actual ar- 


ticle. But in this case I am posting let- 
ters sent to me by prisoners.” 

The PTO response was, again, that my 
posts violated their copyright rules. I re- 
plied: 

“The guidelines are there for good 
reasons, to protect PTO from copy- 
right infringement litigation. I have no 
problem with the rule. Indeed, as I said 
in my last post, I know the rule and 
I use it when posting items from the 
bourgeois press. 

“The point you are missing, how- 
ever, is that none of the censored ma- 
terial was copyrighted. You are being 
extremely overzealous in my case by 
censoring un- copyrighted information 
sent to me by prisoners. In this case, 
important information that needs to be 
in the hands of the friends and loved 
ones of prisoners. This is going far be- 
yond the rule. This is censorship and 
persecution, and it works to harm the 
legitimate cause of prisoners. Under 
normal circumstances I would shrug 
this off, but the call for peace on the in- 
side is a monumental development and 
needs to be widely circulated. Publish- 
ing the entire message on PTO would 
have helped get the message to prison- 
ers throughout the state. The effect of 
your censorship is to retard the process 
of bringing gang peace to those on the 
inside. 

“I will be writing about this whole 
incident in the next issue of Prison Fo- 
cus and the Rock newsletter. Prisoners 
need to know about this censorship of 
their message; they need to know what 
Prison Talk Online is really all about.” 
PTO’s next response was not only to de- 
lete my posts, but to delete my favorable 
reply to the post of another user. I objected 
again and in return got a listing of PTO 
rules. Here is the essence of those rules and 
my reply to them: 

Freedom of Speech: “Anything 
that goes against our core beliefs and 
the purpose for which this communi- 
ty was designed may not be allowed. 
Posts and comments that are meant to 
incite conflicts between members or 
outside parties are strictly prohibited.” 
Did any of my posts “incite conflicts 
between members or outside parties”? 

I have read the rules and my speech 
did not violate them. You had to twist 
the rules in order to apply them to me. 

I fully understand that PTO will “not 
tolerate individuals or groups creating 
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problems with the overall member- 
ship.” But how do you suppose I did 
that in a post that announced a call for 
peace on the inside? 

Attacking PTO Moderators & 
Administrators: “Posting a thread or 
reply to comment on, question, or criti- 
cize moderator or administrator action 
is not appropriate in a public forum.” 

Did I attack any administrator in 
any public forum? In my reply to [a] 
post I did say that my full post of the 
document in question was censored, 
but that was the reality and not an at- 
tack on anyone. I suppose I could have 
used the word “deleted” but in this 
context would you not agree that they 
both mean the same thing — neither of 
which is an attack on a moderator. 

Deleting Posts and Closing 
Threads: “PTO Administration has 
the right to close or remove any post 
or thread we deem inappropriate.” 

This rule gives PTO broad latitude 
in removing posts. In my years as a 
prisoner I came into contact with a lot 
of guards who abused the latitude of 
rules, of the discretion given to them, 
in order to oppress prisoners. Here 
I sincerely believe you have abused 
your discretion by censoring (let’s call 
it by its right name) un-copyrighted 
material sent to me by prisoners — ma- 
terial that is in the public interest for 
the loved ones of California prisoners 
to know. In your defense you continue 
to cite rules that I have not violated. 
Prison Talk Online represents the most 
conservative element of the online prison 
community. Some years ago I had to fight 
like hell to get a forum on the subject of 
Prisoner Activism. Yet if deem something 
too radical, such as a desire for peace on 
the inside, they promptly censor it. 

PTO better serves the interests of prison 
administrators than it does those of prison- 
ers. So jealous and petty they are that one 
of their rules is “Do not promote other 
online communities” or you “will get ... 
banned without notice.” One would think 
they would encourage many such commu- 
nities. But who should be surprised, their 
first rule says “PTO is not a forum open to 
debating whether or not anyone should be 
in prison, should prisoners and their fami- 
lies have rights, etc.” We are not to discuss 
whether prisoners or their family members 
have rights? That pretty much says every- 
thing that needs to be said about Prison 
Talk Online. 


For those who have a loved one on PTO, 
I would suggest you let them know about 
Prison Family Online (http://www.prison- 
familyonline.com/forum.php), a smaller 
(56,000 threads, 133,204 posts, and 2,526 
active members) forum but more support- 
ive of prisoner issues. 

Lastly, to paraphrase former president 
G.W. Bush, you are either with us or you 
are with CDCR. By refusing to post mate- 
rial issued by the SHU reps PTO has objec- 
tively sided with CDCR. • 


SENATE PASSES 
PRISON MEDIA 
ACCESS BILL 

T he California Senate passed AB 
1270 by Assembly member Tom 
Ammiano today, sending the bill on 
prison media openness to Governor Jerry 
Brown for his signature. The bill would 
restore the conditions that existed before 
1996, the year that state corrections offi- 
cials cut down on reporters’ ability to re- 
port directly on prison circumstances. 

“We’re not just worried about report- 
ers,” Ammiano said. “The lack of good 
information is also a danger to the prison- 
ers, the employees and the public at large. 
It was under these closed-door conditions 
that prison health conditions deteriorated to 
the point that the courts stepped in. When it 
comes to prisons, what we don’t know can 
really hurt us.” 

“California’s prisons are notoriously 
off-limits to the kind of scrutiny that is 
routine for most public agencies,” the Los 
Angeles Times wrote in a recent editorial. 
The bill deserves the Governor’s signature, 
The Times wrote. 

Under current procedures used by the 
California Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation, journalists cannot request 
interviews with a particular prisoner to in- 
vestigate conditions in the taxpayer funded 
facilities. This makes it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to investigate any events, such as 
the 2011 hunger strike in prisons. 

Moreover, though, reporters may inter- 
view people in prisons who are selected by 
prison officials, there is no way to conduct 
follow-up interviews to those encounters, 
nor is there a way to check whether a pris- 
oner has suffered any repercussions as a 
result of interviews. 

“I hope that Governor Brown under- 
stands that lifting the media ban from our 


prisons can help victims like myself know 
what’s going on behind prison walls, im- 
prove conditions of confinement and save 
tax payers money. We need to let the light 
in,” said Shirley Wilson from the Youth 
Justice Coalition in Los Angeles. Wilson’s 
son was murdered and she now volunteers 
with youth who are at risk of being locked 


up. 

“The public has the right to know how 
our tax dollars are being spent inside pris- 
ons,” said Jerry Elster, an organizer with 
All of Us or None. “If the state officials 
have nothing to hide then what’s the prob- 
lem with reporters having more access to 
people in prison?” 

“With passage of AB 1270 legislators 
have voted for transparent and accountable 
reporting of the state’s 32 prisons and the 
more than 130 prisoners locked inside their 
walls,” said Nancy Mullane, a prize-win- 
ning reporter and author on prisons. “With 
the governor’s signature, no longer will 
professional, credentialed, hard-working 
journalists be forced to interview whichev- 
er inmate the prison authorities make avail- 
able to them. For the first time in more than 
two decades, journalists will be permitted 
by law to request an interview with an in- 
mate by name.” 

Following passage, the Governor has 
until September 30 to sign the measure. 

The bill is supported by the California 
Catholic Conference, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the California Newspaper 
Publisher Association, Legal Services for 
Prisoners with Children, California Cor- 
rectional Peace Officers Association and 
more than 20 other groups. It is sponsored 
by Californians United for a Responsible 
Budget, the California Coalition for Wom- 
en Prisoners, the Center for Young Wom- 
en’s Development, the Friends Committee 
on Legislation of California and the Youth 
Justice Coalition. • 



Sell Your Art 
On the Web 


Prison Art is a nonprofit 
website. It charges a 1 0 
percent fee if your art 
or craft sells. Send SASE 
for a free brochure. No 
SASE, no brochure.This 
offer void where pro- 
hibited by prison rules. 


Sell prisoner- 
created art or 
crafts (except 
writings). Send 
only copies, no 
originals! 


Prison Art Project 
P.0. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 

www.prisonart.org 

sales@prisonart.org 

206-271-5003 
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Letters Continued from page 7 

Response to “Senate Bill X3-18 
Challenged” (Rock newsletter, Sept. 
2012 ) 

In addition to the claims that have been 
raised thus far: 

1. The claims are that revoking our good 
time credits violates the ex post facto 
clause. 

2. That the revocation violates our right to 
due process. 

As a suggestion, the individual might 
want to consider including an additional 
claim in his legal petition, from the per- 
spective of Penal Code Sections 2932, 
2933, etc. depriving prisoners who have 
been validated as alleged prison gang 
members housed on indefinite solitary con- 
finement status, of our due components, 
as to whether a prisoner is entitled to due 
process via a disciplinary hearing, is if the 
guilty finding impacts prisoner’s time cred- 
its and/or extends that prisoner’s prison 
sentence. See: Sandin v. Conner , 515 U.S. 
472, 487 (1995); In re Johnson , 176 Cal. 
App. 4 th 290 (2009); and In re Jenkins , 50 
Cal. 4 th 1167 (2010). 


So essentially, if a prisoner is serving a 
life sentence, in addition to an indetermi- 
nate SHU term as an alleged prison gang 
member, that prisoner is deemed “civilly 
dead”! In that our life sentences are not 
extended per the disciplinary finding, as 
we’re not entitled to earn any “good time” 
credits, pursuant to Penal Code Sections 
2932, 2933, etc. Something to thin k about! 
Dare 2 Struggle! 

Dare 2 win! 

Kijana Tashiri Askari, PBSP SHU 


COP SHOOTS AND 
KILLS DOUBLE- 
AMPUTEE IN 
WHEELCHAIR 

S eptember 23, 2012 “Information 
Clearing House” - Houston - In an 
incident outside of a group home in 
Houston, a police officer shot and killed a 
wheelchair bound, double-amputee after 
the man threatened his partner. Unfortu- 
nately the object with which the man was 
threatening the officer’s partner turned out 


to be a pen. 

Brian Claunch has been living for 
the past 18 months with two other men. 
Claunch apparently caused a disturbance 
and became agitated when his caretaker 
refused to give him a soda and a cigarette. 
The police were then called. 

According to police representatives, 
when the two officers arrived, the disabled 
man cornered one officer and threatened 
him with a metal object. Claunch ignored 
officers’ commands and made threats 
against them and other occupants of the 
home. 

Houston Police Department spokeswom- 
an, Jodi Silva said, “He was approaching 
them aggressively. He was attempting to 
stab them with a pen.” 

According to Silva, Matthew Marin, a 
five-year Houston Police Department vet- 
eran, fired his weapon at least one time, 
fearing for his partner’s safety and his own. 
Claunch died at the scene. The shooting of- 
ficer, Marin, has been placed on three-day 
administrative leave, which is a standard 
procedure for all officer-involved shoot- 
ings. Marin was reportedly involved in 
another fatal suspect shooting three years 
earlier. • 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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CALIFORNIA AUTHORITIES URGED TO END SHOCKING 
CONDITIONS IN PRISON ISOLATION UNITS 


T he US state of California must make 
substantial changes to their prison 
isolation units and halt the inhuman 
suffering of thousands of prisoners, Am- 
nesty International said in a new report out 
today. 

“The Edge of Endurance: Conditions in 
California’s Security Housing Units,” is 
based on exclusive access gained by Am- 
nesty International to isolation units in 
California and explores the conditions of 
confinement endured by more than 3,000 
prisoners — including 78 who have spent in 
excess of two decades in isolation. 

Prisoners in isolation are confined to 
at least 22 and a half hours a day in cells 
measuring fewer than eight square meters. 
In Pelican Bay State Prison, over 1,000 
inmates are confined alone in windowless 
cells with poor access to natural light. Ex- 
ercise is limited to and hour and a half a 
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day, alone in a bare, concrete yard with 20 
foot high walls with only a patch of sky vis- 
ible through a partially meshed plastic roof. 

Prisoners in isolation don’t have access 
to work, rehabilitation programs or group 
activities on any kind. 

They are also prevented from any con- 
tact with the outside world, consultations 
with medical staff take place behind barri- 
ers and visits from family or lawyers take 
place behind a glass screen. Prisoners are 
not entitled to regular telephone contact 
with relatives. 

“The conditions and length of impris- 
onment in California’s isolation units are 
simply shocking,” said Angela Wright, US 
Researcher at Amnesty International who 
visited a number of prisons in the state. 

“To deprive prisoners in a segregated 
environment of natural light, adequate ex- 
ercise or meaningful human contact is un- 
necessarily punitive and unjustifiable in all 
circumstances. Access to natural light and 
exercise are basic needs, essential for phys- 
ical and mental health.” 

According to figures provided by the 
California Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation in 201 1, more than 500 pris- 
oners have spent ten or more years in isola- 
tion, more than 200 had spent over 15 years 
and 78 in excess of 20 years. 

Even though isolation is intended for ex- 
treme cases, many prisoners who end up 
in such units have mental illness or behav- 
ioral problems and have sometimes been 
confined for repeated, relatively minor rule 
infractions and disruptive behavior. Over 
2,000 prisoners are being held in isolation 
after being “validated” as members or as- 
sociates of prison gangs. 

One prisoner, who had been in an isola- 
tion unit for 22 years, told two Amnesty In- 


ternational delegates during a visit to Peli- 
can Bay that they were the first outsiders he 
had seen in the cell block for years. 

An inmate of Mexican origin wrote in 
December 2011 that he had not had visits 
from his elderly parents since he was sent 
to an isolation unit in Pelican Bay in 1 999 
as they were too frail to travel the distance. 
For several years he applied on grounds of 
hardship for a transfer to a prison nearer to 
his home, but was told by the classification 
committee that “they might consider my 
transfer if I would debrief’ (i.e. provide in- 
formation about other gang members). 

“In November 2009 my mom passed 
away, I never got to see her again, the last 
time I talked to her was in 1999,” he said. 

“We fully recognize the challenges faced 
by prison administrators in dealing with 
prison gangs and recognize that it may 
sometimes be necessary to segregate pris- 
oners for disciplinary or security purpos- 
es,” said Angela Wright. 

“However, current conditions of isola- 
tion are extremely severe and too widely 
used. Segregation should be imposed only 
in exceptional circumstances and for as 
short a period as possible.” 

Prisoners in isolation units in Pelican 
Bay have reported a range of physical 
problems resulting from, or exacerbated 
by, their conditions of confinement. 

The severe negative psychological con- 
sequences of isolation are reflected in data 
from various jurisdictions showing that 
suicides occur more frequently in isolation 
units than in the general prison popula- 
tion. In California, over a five year period 
from 2006 to 2010, the number of prison 
suicides averaged 34 a year with 42% oc- 
curring in administrative segregation or 
isolation units. 


Studies have found that negative effects 
from prolonged isolation can continue long 
after release; and the lack of pre-release or 
transitional programming for inmates who 
may have spent years, or decades in isola- 
tion before being released directly back on 
to the street makes successful reintegration 
into society that much harder. 

“Recent reform proposals do not go far 
enough to address Amnesty International’s 
many serious concerns with California’s 
long term isolation units; if further chang- 
es, such as those proposed in detail in our 
report, are not incorporated into these re- 
forms, California would still fall short of 
international law and standards for humane 
treatment of prisoners and the prohibition 
of torture and other ill-treatment,” said An- 
gela Wright. 

Amnesty International is urging authori- 
ties in California to: 

• Limit the use of isolation units so that 
is it imposed only as a last resort in the 
case of prisoners whose behavior consti- 
tutes a severe and ongoing threat to the 
safety of others. 

• Improve conditions for all prisoners held 
in isolation units, including better exer- 
cise provision and an opportunity for 
more human contact for prisoners, even 
at the most restrictive custody levels. 

• Allow prisoners in isolation units to 
make regular phone calls to their fami- 
lies. 

• Reduce the length of the Step Down Pro- 
gram and providing meaningful access 
to programs where prisoners have an op- 
portunity for some group contact and in- 
teraction with others at an earlier stage. 

• Immediate removal from isolation of 
prisoners who have already spent years 
in those units. ■ 

Amnesty International, 
27 September 2012 
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HUNGER STRIKE 
CONTINUES AT 
CORCORAN 


A rolling hunger strike that has moved 

/ \ through three California prisons 
X Ahad dwindled by Wednesday to 69 
inmates, officials said. 

The fasting began among some 500 in- 
mates Oct. 10 at the state’s maximum secu- 
rity Pelican Bay State Prison near Oregon 
and at the California Correctional Institu- 
tion at Tehachapi, north of Los Angeles. By 
Friday, Pelican Bay inmates had resumed 
eating. Those in segregated housing units 
at Tehachapi continued to refuse prison- 
prepared meals until Wednesday, when 
they resumed eating, California Depart- 
ment of Corrections and Rehabilitation 
spokeswoman Terry Thornton said. 

However, 69 inmates continued what 
is now a four-day fast at Corcoran State 
Prison. 

Corrections officials said the inmates 
are protesting new gang control policies 
the state intends to put into place, defining 
when and how inmates suspected of gang 
membership are to be assigned to long- 
term segregation units away from the main 
population. 

Conditions within those security hous- 
ing units and the length of time inmates are 
held that way are the subject of a critical 
Amnesty International report and a subject 
of litigation. California has at least 78 in- 
mates who have spent more than two de- 
cades in the tightly cloistered cells. ■ 

Los Angels Times, October 17, 2012 


TWO PRISONS 
NOW REPORT 
HUNGER STRIKES 
OVER GANG 
POLICY 


A : 


hunger strike over new prison gang 
policies has spread to a second in- 
ititution, involving more than 200 


inmates. 

By Tuesday, inmates were refusing food 
at prisons near Tehachapi and Corcoran, 
part of a protest that began Oct. 10. Correc- 
tions officials said many of the striking in- 
mates are objecting to new policies in how 
gang members are identified for placement 
in special segregated units, and under what 


conditions they may be released back into 
the main population. 

“They believe it widens the scope,” said 
Kelly Harrington, associate director of high 
security for the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation. 

The new policies, currently under re- 
view, create a four-year process for alleged 
gang members to return to the general pop- 
ulation, and spell out circumstances under 
which prison officials can place inmates 
into segregation. Harrington said the regu- 
lations will be circulated among wardens 
“in the next week” but are not yet to be 
implemented. 

Currently inmates must refrain from 
gang-related activity for six years before 
they may be released from segregated 
housing. The new policy creates a four- 
year “step down” program that grants in- 
mates additional access to exercise, food 
and outside communication if they remain 
“gang-free.” 

The hunger strike began seven days ago 
at California Correctional Institution in Te- 
hachapi, where 135 inmates Tuesday con- 
tinued to refuse food, down from an initial 
300. Corrections officials on Tuesday said 
an additional 72 inmates at Corcoran State 
Prison were now also on a hunger strike, 
having refused nine or more consecutive 
meals. ■ 

Los Angels Times, October 16, 2012 


STUDENTS HOLD 

DEMONSTRATION 

TO PROTEST 

SOLITARY 

CONFINEMENT 

CONDITIONS 

D emonstrators set up a mock jail 
cell on Sproul Plaza on Wednes- 
day to protest inhumane treatment 
of prisoners in California, an issue officials 
from the state Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation say is much more com- 
plicated than the demonstration let on. 

Passers-by were invited to step inside a 
cell, which protesters said aimed to imitate 
the quarters prisoners in solitary confine- 
ment have to live in. 

UC Berkeley junior Jason Webber, who 
helped facilitate the protest, said that over 
a long period of time, solitary confinement 
amounts to torture. 
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“It goes above and beyond what you 
need to do to someone, regardless of what 
their crime is,” Webber said. 

Jerry Elster, who spent five years in soli- 
tary confinement and spoke at the protest, 
equated the experience to sitting in a closet 
or bathroom for 23 hours a day. 

“The system is locking people up, de- 
priving them of certain human rights,” El- 
ster said. “It’s more than deplorable — it’s 
unconstitutional.” 

Terry Thornton, deputy press secretary 
for the California Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation, said conditions in 
California cells are different from what the 
demonstration presented. Some prisoners 
have access to radios, televisions, libraries 
and educational programs, she said. 

Azadeh Zohrabi, a UC Hastings College 
of the Law alumna who spoke at the pro- 
test, said prisoners can be sent to solitary 
confinement based on determinate or in- 
determinate sentences. Indeterminate sen- 
tences include a process of “validation,” 
where people can be put in solitary con- 
finement for perceived gang-related activ- 
ity, she said. 

“Most people in solitary confinement 
haven’t actually engaged in any behavior 
that warrants the situation,” Zohrabi said. 
“The process is arbitrary and broad.” 

Zohrabi said she heard a story of a letter 
being returned to family members instead 
of being delivered to a prisoner because it 
included the Spanish word for sun, “sol,” 
and that was deemed gang-related. She said 
she had also heard that another prisoner 
was not able to send a letter to his uncle 
because he called him “Tio,” the Spanish 
word for uncle. 

Thornton said the validation process is 
how law enforcement officials work to dis- 
rupt gang activity in prisons. A new system 
is currently being reviewed by the Califor- 
nia Office of Administrative Law, and war- 
dens are being sent information on changes 
this month. 

“The issue of dealing with gangs is an 
issue this department has been grappling 
with for decades,” Thornton said. “It’s an 
investigation process.” 

UC Berkeley senior Sam Miyazaki, who 
was there for the protest and went into the 
cell, said before the demonstration, she did 
not know anything about any of the issues 
being discussed. 

“It’s freaking sad,” Miyazaki said. ■ 

Shannon Carroll, The Daily Californian 
October 18, 2012 


SPEECH MUST BE 
FREE 

A shoutout of solidarity and respect 
to all who continue to resist the 
CDCR, OCS/IGI illegal policies 
and practices via our collective efforts on 
the inside and outside of these prison walls! 
For the past few months I’ve read articles 
in the Bay View, the Rock, and PHSS News 
about CDCR/IGI staff punishing people 
who talk about non-violent, peaceful pro- 
test activities — such as hunger strike/work 
strike (e.g., responding to such speech with 
punitive action in the form of confiscating 
incoming and outgoing mail, issuing seri- 
ous rule violation reports, cancelling visits 
in the middle of the visit, etc.). 

I’m not a lawyer, but I believe such acts 
of suppression are a clear violation of one’s 
First Amendment free speech rights! An 
example of legal support for this position 
is the Ninth Circuit’s ruling in McCoy v. 
Steward, 2002, D.J. DAR 2173, wherein 
the court held “...Former gang member’s 
conviction for speaking to other gang 
members violated the First Amendment” 
(he was alleged to have advised some Ari- 
zona gang affiliates about various ways 
to structure their gang based on his gang 
experience in California. The basis for the 
court’s ruling was that McCoy’s conviction 
was unconstitutional because, at worst, his 
words to the gang were abstract advocacy 
of lawlessness not directed to inciting im- 
minent lawless action. Thus, they were 
protected under Brandenburg v. Ohio, 395 
U.S. 444 (1969) and its progeny. 

In Brandenburg, its seminal advocacy 
case, the Supreme Court held that the 
“mere abstract teaching” of “the moral pro- 
priety or even moral necessity for a resort 
to force and violence” is protected by the 
First Amendment unless such speech is 
“directed to inciting or producing immi- 
nent lawless action and is likely to incite 
or produce such action.” 395 U.S. 444-448 
(1969). Under Brandenburg timing is cru- 
cial, because speech must incite imminent 
lawless action to be constitutionally pros- 
ecutable. Thus, several years later, in Hess 
v. Indiana, the Court made explicit what 
was implicit in Brandenburg : a state cannot 
constitutionally sanction “advocacy of ille- 
gal action at some indefinite future time.” 
414 U.S. 105, at 108 (1973). 

The above principles apply to the subject 
matter at issue because CDCR, et al., have 
sought to criminalize and punitively sanc- 


tion people for what amounts to “abstract 
advocacy” regarding non-violent, peaceful 
protest types of activity that does not pres- 
ent an imminent threat to safety or security. 
Also notable is the California Appellate 
Court’s implicit recognition of a mentally 
competent prisoner’s right to peacefully 
protest issues of personal/moral impor- 
tance to the individual. See: In re Conser- 
vatorship of Burton, 170 Cal. App. 4 th 1016 
(2009). 

These can be further researched, expand- 
ed upon, and used to challenge CDCR’s 
ongoing efforts to suppress our speech — so 
they can keep us silent while they continue 
to torture and oppress us under the guise 
of their “worst of the worst” propaganda. 
Their ability to do so depends upon on our 
complacent cooperation! 

Onward in Struggle and Solidarity ■ 

Todd Ashker, October 7, 2012 


OPPOSITION 
TO ELEMENTS 
OF PROPOSED 
SECURITY STG 
THREAT GROUP 
POLICY 

Description: 

Roles and Responsibilities: 

T he proposed policy outlines the of- 
ficial roles and the responsibilities 
involved in the overall scheme but 
lacks an accountability element. One of the 
biggest problems with the current policy is 
the impunity with which officials violate, 
misapply, or abdicate their duties. An ac- 
countability stipulation with, perhaps, con- 
sequential sanctions for failure to uphold 
the respective office duty would go a long 
way to curb the widespread impunity that, 
in practice, renders any intended “checks 
and balances” mechanism useless (note, 
for example, the OCS’s perfunctory rubber 
stamping of unsupporting or poorly articu- 
lated source items used in validations). 
Certification Process: 

Policy is overbroad. The department 
knows that 99% of prison population is 
made up of street-gang affiliates. Under 
proposed certification procedure and crite- 
ria all such groups are susceptible to STG 
certification. Even when they (the groups) 
do not operate within CDCR’s jurisdiction, 
ie: do not pose a threat to the safety and 
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security of the department’s multiple insti- 
tutions (note: there are 5000+ street gangs 
in LA County alone). 

Validation Process: 

This element or aspect of the policy is 
ambiguous. That is, it doesn’t make clear 
if a validation requires an automatic seg- 
regation of SHU placement. And, in the 
event that it does, then, it conflicts with the 
department’s stated intent to adopt the new 
paradigm of focusing on behavior since un- 
der this policy one can be validated for mat- 
ters having nothing to do with “behavior.” 
Plus, the procedure subjects individuals to 
interrogation that violates the 5 th amend- 
ment as requires answering questions that 
can incriminate which we oppose. 
Security Threat Group Management 
Unit Housing Program: 

The policy prohibits visits at several of 
the phases as well as strips individuals of 
their property in what can only be viewed 
as punishment for seeking to get out of the 
SHU and stay disciplinary free. 

Most importantly, it gives CDCR of- 
ficials more range to do as they’ve been 
doing. . . falsify, manipulate, and fabricate 
source items used to validate “anyone” 

which is the current reason why they re- 
fuse to relinquish to the court discovery 
requests. 

For one to enter a STG, he/she would be 
admitting to be an associate. What most of 
us have contended from day one. We object 
to these draconian measures. 

“Stick to our plan” ■ 

Derrick (Chimchim) Sims, PBSP 


ONCE HOSTILITIES 
HAVE ENDED 

T recently read about the “agreement to 
end hostilities” and seen this as an es- 
sential step forward for prisoners but a 
step that will include many more steps in 
the future if prisoners are to truly take back 
our humanity, not just in California but in 
prisons across America. Although I support 
the original five demands and will continue 
to do so along with any future demands for 
justice, I felt the need to add to the dialogue 
and perhaps bring some ideas to the scene. 

What I noticed from the five demands 
and many other proposals being kicked 
around is the absence of the very core of 
our oppression — the SHU itself. What we 
have learned since the initial strike was that 
many civil rights groups and people around 
the world see the SHU itself as torture, all 


or most of what is being asked for, ie: con- 
tact visits, phone calls, cellies, etc. can be 
granted were it not for SHU. Even things 
like validation and debriefing, etc. become 
easier to combat when the SHU is out of 
the picture so it is the SHU itself that be- 
comes the core of our oppression in regards 
to the movement in general and the current 
struggles we are facing in in the nation’s 
SHUs and Ad-Seg units. 

This is why any proposals should have 
at the forefront the demand to close the 
SHU’s! How can we talk of justice or pris- 
oner rights without calling for an end to 
housing prisoners for any reason in these 
concentration camps? It’s like saying “you 
can water board me but can we listen to a 
better radio station while you do it?” No 
other country is doing what America does 
with the SHU on this scale but it is ulti- 
mately up to us to steer the prison move- 
ment on a real path of transformation or to 
limit any changes to what amount to mild 
reforms. 

Many struggles throughout history 
that dealt with prisons gained far more 
than what has currently been proposed in 
our situation. A couple of situations that 
quickly come to mind are the Puerto Ri- 
can revolutionary group Macheteros who 
were arrested in the 1960’s for acts against 
America in their quest for independence. It 
came out via Freedom of Information Act 
years later that the national security advi- 
sor was on record saying the Macheteros 
should be released because of the protests 
and world support and how these protests 
do not look good for America in the eyes 
of the world. This is on record and the Ma- 
cheteros were released, they were released 
from prison and linked to bombings and 
other acts against the US government. 

Another group of prisoners were the 
Red Army Faction of Germany who were 
in prison for acts against the government, 
bombings, cop killings, murders of poli- 
ticians, etc., and when this group was ar- 
rested they were housed in a specially 
constructed area of the prison — kinda like 
the short corridor — and were in solitary 
confinement and not allowed to come in 
any contact with any other prisoners but 
through hunger strikes and supporters out 
in society raising awareness about their 
treatment they were finally granted yard 
time with each other and better treatment 
after a year or two of constant struggle. 

My main thrust here is that is those were 
assassinating government officials, judges, 
etc., in an attempt to overthrow the govern- 


ment were able to overturn the isolation 
and draconian treatment, surely we can as 
well! 

In beginning to grapple with our oppres- 
sion and find the best method of resistance 
we must first understand the origins of 
our oppression. One cannot move forward 
with a correct game plan without knowing 
ones opponent. When a boxer is about to 
fight a formidable opponent what does he/ 
she do? Well, they watch the videos of the 
opponent’s fights in order to understand 
the opponent’s strengths and weaknesses, 
thus preparing oneself for a proper offen- 
sive. We must also do our homework in 
this current anti- SHU struggle, things like 
where the SHU came from, why it is used 
so much in America — more so than other 
countries, who controls such a system? We 
must identify our opponent if we want to 
move forward. We know the SHU and all 
prisons are a part of the “state” apparatus, 
but who controls the state? The ruling class 
is surely not including the people (the poor 
people), it is the rich who run things, these 
rich or capitalists have developed into what 
Lenin defined as “Imperialism” which is 
simply capitalism on steroids, it’s econom- 
ic exploitation on a global scale. 

So the state and thus prisons are run 
according to what is in the interest of the 
ruling class. Prisoners in general are not 
profitable to this ruling class as most pris- 
oners derive from what Lenin defined as 
the lumpen proletariat, which is basically 
the underclass or can better be defined in 
America as simple the “lumpen”, which are 
prisoners, the unemployed, those caught up 
in crime, etc. Most lumpen are just taking 
up space and not helping the wheels turn in 
the economy but more importantly, lumpen 
are a potential revolutionary force as this 
is the natural order of repression inviting 
resistance, whenever one is being smoth- 
ered the natural reaction is to struggle to 
breathe. Our acts of resistance in the hun- 
ger strikes clearly proved this to be true, 
there are many phenomenon that occur that 
are long held communist principles that 
may be practiced today by many prison- 
ers without even knowing their origins. We 
must use these tools to gain victory in our 
current situation, one such tool is the phi- 
losophy of historical materialism, which 
is used to transform things in the mate- 
rial world. It does this by understanding 
historical events and processes which cre- 
ated the specific reality which gave rise to 
our current struggle. In order to change or 
transform our torture condition in SHU we 
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would first have to understand the process 
of what brought the SHU itself into being. 
When we understand that it was the state 
and ultimately the ruling class which cre- 
ated the means to throw away vast swaths 
of the population and smother any embers 
of resistance, then we’ll know we can’t 
change things simply by picketing around 
a prison or filing a lawsuit. This is because 
we are up against something more sinister 
than simple “tough laws.” 

Marxism is a method, not a dogma. It is 
fluid and continues to find new responses 
in its interactions with the material world, 
so it will continue to be applied to different 
phenomenon. Although asking the state 
for changes is cool and must be done, the 
more crucial change must come from with- 
in one’s own approach to our oppression. 
We are deprived of so much but the most 
vital opportunities are low hanging fruit, 
these being opportunities in the theoretical 
realm. 

The task we have ahead of all of us held 
in U.S. prisons is an uphill battle which is 
in sync — even if we don’t realize it — with 
many other struggles aimed at the U.S. 
empire, not just in America but globally. 
We should aim to unmask the ruling class’ 
brutal dictatorship and deny it the ability 
to operate cloaked in secrecy. Let’s strip it 
bare and display its most grotesque parts 
of society. In doing this let every dungeon 
where conditions have peaked to intoler- 
able proportions raise the banner of resis- 
tance in regard to material conditions. In 
this way we will expose the contradictions 
in “American democracy” while obtain- 
ing small gains to our conditions. People 
are social animals. Our entire existence is 
based on interaction with others, our senses 
demand this. When all sensory input is de- 
prived it works against our very being; it 
destroys us, dehumanizes us. 

Lastly, although I would of course al- 
ways like to hear editors of publication 
ramble on about what some have referred 
to as “commie rhetoric”, I would much 
rather hear a prisoner’s perspective on 
communist principles or how they apply 
to the prison movement in general or the 
anti- SHU struggle in particular. Yet one 
cannot discuss “prisoner rights” without 
discussion prisoner oppression (capital- 
ism). Today’s society puts profit ahead of 
the people as far as education, food, land, 
etc., and this crime leads to the next natural 
step, which is finding an alternative soci- 
ety where prisons and SHUs are not used 
as concentration camps. The only society 


that would really change that is a socialist 
system — to deny this is to deny history. ■ 
Jose Villarreal 4H-84098 
PBSP -SHU= Cl 1-106 
PO. Box 7500 
Crescent City, CA 95532 
[Ed’s Note: This was originally a six 
page article that I had to edit for length. 

Secondly, the reader should keep in mind 
that socialism in the U.S.S.R. and China 
took place in backwards nations, lacking 
the productive capacity to meet the peo- 
ple’s needs, and without traditions of de- 
mocracy. Socialism in this country would 
look much different, in that there would be 
economic justice and a meaningful exten- 
sion of democracy. Right now only the rich 
enjoy real democracy.] 


PROGRESS IN 
GEORGIA 

D ue to our efforts of numerous Let- 
ters, Protest, Marches, and lawsuits 
against the wardens and officials 
of the Georgia Department of Corrections, 
regarding its Special Management Unit. 
The Georgia Department of Corrections 
has finally seen the light and implemented 
new Policies and Procedures pertaining to 
SMU. 

We were notified today that in spite of 
the GA. D.O.C. not meeting with us and 
the community to resolve constitutional is- 
sues brought up by inmates and concerned 
citizens. The Dept, of Corrections has im- 
plemented one of the most detailed policies 
and procedures ever for SMU. These new 
policies replace the old policies, which did 
not fully and explicitly protect the constitu- 
tional rights of SMU inmates. 

The Inhumane, unconstitutional conduct 
of DOC officials is slowly being exposed. 
All of our efforts regarding protest, law- 
suits, letters, and inquiries to Dept, of Jus- 
tice, G.B.I. and office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral are starting to pay off in the form of 
concrete criteria that help protect inmates 
from being treated inhumanely. 

Operating a Special Management Unit 
with scant policies for decades essentially 
permitted prison official to arbitrarily and 
unjustifiably violate the human rights of 
Georgia prisoners, for decades. 

The new SMU policy comes not even 
two weeks after T.O.P.S. recent lawsuit that 
finally placed the DOC in a position where 
it had to identify policies and procedures 
that protect constitutional rights of SMU 


inmates. Now the DOC has established a 
new comprehensive policy that is a great 
step forward towards holding officials ac- 
countable for their conduct towards in- 
mates being placed in SMU— as many of 
you know, the former policies permitted 
inmates to be placed in SMU without any 
disciplinary infraction or charge officially 
brought against that inmate and then be 
held in SMU without any due process, for 
year! 

The Fight is not over. The new SMU 
policy has problems as to be expected. For 
example, 

The review board that decides who is be- 
ing placed and kept in what the DOC de- 
scribes as the most restrictive prison envi- 
ronment within the department has no one 
from the community or anyone other than 
D.O.C. We need more oversight than that. 

Also, we need to ensure that those cur- 
rently being held wrongfully in SMU are 
not kept there. ■ 

Pastor Kenneth Glasgow 

'' Quote Box ^ 

“The only security of all is in a free 
press. The force of public opinion can- 
not be resisted when permitted freely to 
be expressed. The agitation it produces 
must be submitted to. It is necessary, to 
keep the waters pure.” 

Thomas Jefferson to Lafayette, 1823 

“The ruling class has the schools and 
press under its thumb. This enables it to 
sway the emotions of the masses.” 

Albert Einstein - (1879-1955) 

“The duty of a patriot is to protect his 
country from its government.” 

Thomas Paine 

“The vices of the rich and great are 
mistaken for error; and those of the poor 
and lowly, for crimes.” 

Marguerite Gardiner, 
Countess of Blessington (1789-1849) 

“It is not the consciousness of men 
that determines their existence, but their 
social existence that determines their 
consciousness.” 

Karl Marx 

“Search for the truth is the noblest 
occupation of man; its publication is a 
duty.” 

Anne Louise Germaine de Stael 
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CRIMINOLOGIST FINDS THAT DECLINE 
IN ALCOHOL CONSUMPTION IS MOST 
RESPONSIBLE FOR DECREASING 
CRIME RATE 


ACLU EXPOSES 
SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT IN 
NY STATE PRISONS 


C ontrary to what police, politicians and the public believe about the effectiveness 
of California’s three-strikes law, research by a University of California, Riverside 
criminologist has found that the get-tough-on-criminals policy voters approved in 
1994 has done nothing to reduce the crime rate. 

In a rigorous analysis of crime in California and the nation, sociology professor Robert 
Nash Parker determined that crime has been decreasing at about the same rate in every 
state for 20 years, regardless of whether three-strikes policies are in place or not. 

Parker’s findings appear in the paper “Why California’s ‘Three Strikes’ Fails as Crime 
and Economic Policy, and What to Do,” published recently in the California Journal of 
Politics and Policy. The online journal publishes cutting-edge research on national, state 
and local government, electoral politics, and public policy formation and implementation. 

California’s three-strikes law imposes a minimum sentence of 25 years to life on the 
third felony conviction for offenders with prior serious or violent felony convictions. Ap- 
proximately 23,000 individuals have been incarcerated under three strikes. Proposition 
36, on the Nov. 6 ballot, would impose the life sentence only when the new felony convic- 
tion is serious or violent. 

“There is not a single shred of scientific evidence, research or data to show that three 
strikes caused a 100 percent decline in violence in California or elsewhere in the last 20 
years,” Parker said, adding that the downward trend began two years before the California 
law was enacted. ■ 

Source: ucrtoday. ucr. edu/94 05 


Right: Unity is a matter of 
life and death in all ‘hoods 

- in the prisons and on the 
streets. The Youth Justice 
Council rallied outside the 
LA County Men’s Jail at 10 
a.m. on 10/10, the day set 
by the Pelican Bay Prison 
Short Corridor Collective for 
the beginning of the end of 
racial hostilities. 

- Photo: Virginia Gutierrez 




Left: A large, 
enthusiastic crowd, 
including prisoners’ 
families and 
supporters as well as 
youth, turned out for 
the 10/10 rally in LA. 
- Photo: Virginia 
Gutierrez 


“I feel like the walls are closing in on me. 
I get suicidal ’* — Stephan, a prisoner liv- 
ing in extreme isolation in New York. 

T magine living 23 hours a day locked in 
a cell the size of a parking spot. You 
are denied all meaningful human con- 
tact and mental stimulation. Recreation 
amounts to an hour alone in an empty pen. 
At the drop of a hat, basic necessities like 
food, exercise and showers are taken away. 
You receive no educational classes, voca- 
tional training or other programming. 

This is the cruel reality for the thousands 
of people subjected to extreme isolation 
every year. In 2011, the Department of 
Corrections and Community Supervision 
(DOCCS) issued more than 13,500 extreme 
isolation sentences. Prisoners in extreme 
isolation endure psychological, emotional 
and physical torment that has no place in a 
decent society. Nearly 2,000 people in New 
York are released directly from extreme 
isolation to the streets each year. 

Even the state’s top prison official admits 
that New York’s use of extreme isolation is 
flawed, but he claims that the system can- 
not be reformed “without the legislature 
and the public.” 

On October 10th the NYCLU released 
Boxed In: The True Cost of Extreme Iso- 
lation in New York’s Prisons, an unprec- 
edented investigation of the use of extreme 
isolation in the state. 

Our investigation revealed that extreme 
isolation is often a disciplinary tool of first 
resort. Individuals spend weeks, months 
and even years in extreme isolation for 
non-violent, minor misbehavior. For ex- 
ample, one individual received six months 
for failing to promptly return a food tray. 

Consider DOCCS Commissioner Brian 
Fischer’s comments about extreme isola- 
tion: “I’ll be the first to admit, we overuse 
it,” he said during a New York State Bar 
Association panel discussion in January. 
But Fischer has claimed that our leaders in 
Albany lack the “political will” to initiate 
reform even as other states, like Missis- 
sippi, Maine and Colorado have instituted 
sweeping reforms to the use of extreme 
isolation that have maintained prison safety 
and reaffirmed their commitment to basic 
human dignity. ■ 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

Support Our Publications 

I know at times your Rock newsletter 
may not specifically need stamps, but the 
stamps that we collect here in Corcoran 
SHU (4B-3R) are being donated for you 
use and in support of the publications com- 
ing in to us. 

The faucet of cooperation doesn’t always 
flow that swiftly, so the idea I presented in 
my last letter was to encourage people here 
at Corcoran and elsewhere to take the ini- 
tiative to gather one stamp per month from 
friends around them and donate them to the 
Rock , PHSS News , and Prison Focus. 

There are thousands of us in prison who 
both enjoy and benefit from these publica- 
tions by keeping us all informed and up- 
dated on the progress or lack of and I see no 
reason why you all should struggle to put 
out information which is beneficial to us in 
here! A little contribution from us all who 
are able is a small price to pay when it’s for 
the betterment of our conditions and for a 
positive change. 

I see a long road ahead of us in this 
fight for change and I’m confident your 
publication(s) will be an important and in- 
formative tool in this struggle. So I’d like 
to again encourage people who read your 
newsletter to make a collective effort to 
contribute stamps or money. 

Pascual Gosselin, Corcoran 

Is Rock Vacillating? 

Apparently there are too many miscon- 
ceptions regarding the history of Califor- 
nia prison politics. It is not synonymous 
with the politics of prison. I am a theorist 
of this state’s prison politics dating back to 
the 1970s. Under the strategy of the prison 
politics, especially amongst the indefinite 
SHU segment, today’s social legal relations 
have developed across racial lines, against 
all odds. For decades there are those of 
us who have been laboring mentally and 
physically towards overcoming racial an- 
tagonisms, conformism, alienation, chau- 
vinism, irrationalism, obscurantism, and 
inhumanity. I espouse the ideology of 
New Afrikan Revolutionary Nationalism, 


which is not in opposition to the ideol- 
ogy of Marxism. Prison politics have been 
the transforming force since the term was 
coined. It is not the politics of reactionar- 
ies. I embrace constructive criticism in the 
interest of development. The Rock newslet- 
ter isn’t the proper venue to engage in an 
ideological debate regarding the value of 
California’s prison politics. But I will state 
[that Ed’s various publications] have, for 
several decades, advanced the idea, prin- 
ciples and doctrine of Marxism — dialec- 
tical and historical materialism. It is with 
full respect of yours and my own particular 
ideology that teaches that the free develop- 
ment of each is the condition for the free 
development of all. 

The ideological integrity and culture of 
the new man continues to be a model of 
communist education in prison politics. 
As the sole editor of the Rock newsletter 
you chose to keep the newsletter apolitical, 
and it is of course is entirely within your 
discretion to vacillate. Yet in doing so you 
change the context of the newsletter. Rock 
readers are bound by a social contract; all 
parties are bound by a mutual obligation to 
stay in context when submitting a piece to 
be published. 

Louis Powell, PBSP-SHU 

[Ed’s Response: I’m guilty of vacillating 
on the political front. I want this newslet- 
ter to be a respected source of information 
for all SHU prisoners, and not something 
dismissed off-hand as mere commie propa- 
ganda. While I always write from a class 
conscious perspective, I have still not been 
throwing readers the ideological “red meat” 
they need in order to develop a lasting and 
successful struggle. I’ve been overly focus- 
ing on quantity rather than quality. There 
should be more balance.] 

Support From Valley State 
Women’s Prison 

Thank you so much for sending me the 
. . . information I asked for pertaining to the 
hunger strikes that took place in the SHU 
units of Pelican Bay.. . . Many of us women 
housed here at VSPW are more than will- 
ing to show support 100%. I have already 
drafted letters to our Governor and Sacra- 
mento regarding our views on the subject. I 
hope that some or all change will come out 
of the sacrifice and struggle we as prisoners 
and some of us “lifers” put forth in order to 
be treated as decent human beings. I feel a 


deep sadness for the men housed 
in the SHU units throughout 
California, especially those in 
Pelican Bay. For years I have 
heard about the inhumane treat- 
ment the men suffer and the rea- 
sons and tactics used just to try 
and create snitching or debrief- 
ers in exchange for freedom. 

How low will they go? These 
men are stripped of the basic 
necessities in order to survive. 

They don’t even allow them to correspond 
with other prisoners due to the label they 
have placed on them without merit and on 
the word of another inmate trying to escape 
the means of SHU or falsified information 
provided by these informants and COs. 
Validation without merit is truly predatory 
in my opinion. Alleging the men as gang 
members in order to fill a unit and create 
an inhumane environment equal to that of 
a dog kennel, the real gang members are 
the group inflicting... and participating in 
such degrading acts... They just take and 
take, leaving one to feel less than what they 
are, all we have is our dignity and what- 
ever force that builds our character to give 
us the strength to endure all the shit thrown 
at our cages. Yes, this is a human zoo in 
reality.... 

P.S. To all the men who fight for decen- 
cy, God bless all of you and the supporters 
that print all of your letters and help get the 
word out. 

Name Withheld 

Step Down 7.0 

I received the 7.0 draft of the Step Down 
Program. It’s not right. It seems that more 
and more of us will be back here [in the 
SHU/Ad Seg] for some nonsense. If you or 
someone near you has a problem then you 
become STG I or STG II. I’m sharing this 
information with everyone in my pod. We 
must educate each other about this bullshit 
program. 

Name Withheld, Calipatria 

My celly went to committee and they told 
him that November 1 st they’re supposed to 
start the Step Down Program. They said 
that five and six blocks here in Tehachapi 
4B are gonna be Step 3 (Step Down Pro- 
gram) and that seven and eight block are 
going to be Step 4. 

Name Withheld, Tehachapi 

Letters Continued on page 8 
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Letters Continued from page 7 

Stamp Harassment 

In the last issue of Rock you requested 
that we send stamps, and like before I 
did so. Except this time it wasn’t going 
down. The next day at mail call my letter 
was returned with a post-it saying “return 
to inmate, violation 3006(b) contraband- 
stamps.” 

After looking it up in Title 15 it states: 
Contraband, 3006(b) Money. “Inmates 
may not possess money.” It doesn’t men- 
tion anything about stamps or sending out 
stamps. This is just one of the recent road- 
blocks we’ve run into up here at the Bay. 
I’ll ask my family to send some stamps to 
you though. 

Name Withheld, Pelican Bay 

[Ed’s Response: This is one of several 
letters reporting that the prison adminis- 
tration is misapplying the law in order to 
keep you from materially supporting Rock. 
Readers are urged to exhaust administra- 
tive remedies, not only on the misapplica- 
tion of the rule, but also on First Amend- 
ment grounds. Your captors are trying to 
prevent you from supporting a publication 
that serves your interests.] 

Commie Rhetoric 

This is in response to the “commie rheto- 
ric” in Vol. 1, #10 of Rock. I must agree 
that communism and what it’s truly about 
is not only suppressed but is distorted in 
many ways. And since we are coming to 
a crossroads, now more than ever choices 


The drawing below is one of the dog 
cages CDCR continues to use in an effort 
to control a population that refuses to 
embrace their incarceration. 



must be made. The backwardness of class 
“cannibalism” is not what we need at 
this time. Progressive through and more, 
communist thought is what is truly needed 
to bring about real revolutionary change. 
To keep going in the destructive path of 
lumpen on lumpen is not only causing 
disdain and death, but sharper divisions 
between what is the oppressed Black, 
Latino, Native, Indians, etc., and taking us 
further away from what needs to be done. 
Simply put, the gangsta lifestyle is not in 
the best interest of our people and gangs 
took a different path than what they were 
originally. 

Now what is needed is a new way and 
train of thought. The culture capitalism 
gives birth to is the springboard for new 
forms of backwardness. All prisoners 
should know it’s a vicious cycle, by being 
stuck in our backwardness we aint gonna 
get much accomplished or done. 

Bobby Villado, Tehachapi 

I think you should share your opinions 
and insights as much as possible. You have 
experience in this area as where we’re just 
getting started. Please pass on that knowl- 
edge. I think the communist stuff is good. 
I’d like to see this lead to a permeated atti- 
tude rather than just an isolated SHU/Pris- 
on Reform act that we accomplish. I think 
the time is ripe. 

Name Withheld, Pelican Bay 

Radio Outreach 

I am sending the below address out to 
those who have someone that can possibly 
call or write to Eureka Spanish radio sta- 
tion and talk to Mario about our side of the 
struggle against CEDCR and specifically 
about PBSP. 

Any time a riot breaks out on a yard he 
reads the same old propaganda press re- 
leases that CDCR puts out on the news- 
wire. He will comment on how the races 
should work together so with Oct. 10 th 
coming up and the call for us all to unite 
in the struggle against CDCR he might 
give more air time to a caller and/or might 
talk more to a different audience that is not 
reading the Rock. The address is: La Nueva 
1310, Box 109, Eureka, CA 95502. Phone 
(707) 444-8455. 

On another note, a couple of years ago 
PBSP was spending five grand a year on 
video movies rentals. They could not ex- 
plain to me why they paid so much for 
crappy movies other than to say “...it’s a 
contract.” At that time I had told them to 
cancel the contract, rent movies/TV se- 


ries though Netflix at $25 a month and 
use the excess money to pay for all new 
cable channels and new radio stations. As 
usual, PBSP said they couldn’t. Just shows 
another way of how they waste our I.W.F. 
money. 

W. Hopeau, PBSP 

Validated SHU Women 

I know that the newsletter pace is usually 
prioritized for the HS representatives, with 
all due respect, we women here in VSPW 
would like very much to let all collective 
reps know that their HS movement is ac- 
knowledged among us women who share 
the same principles when it involves CD- 
CR’s corrupted tactics used for the gain of 
control over us prisoners as a whole. Be- 
ing in a women’s prison is a lot different 
than the men’s’ prisons. We women are a 
minority so we are lumped together. SNY 
does not exist and our political beliefs are 
not recognized, yet we women are unjustly 
labeled as “gang associates” for reasons 
like a letter from a friend or photo of a 
recognized “alleged gang member” whom 
may just be a brother, husband or loved 
one. Because of this we are placed in the 
SHU unit and validated as gang associates. 
All of the information printed in the PHSS 
News and Rock newsletters is helpful to us 
women who fact the same impasses (ines- 
capable predicaments). We have also read 
the version 7.0 draft (Blueprint) of course 
we oppose its contents. In the Rock , Oc- 
tober issue (Vol. 1 #10) article written by 
Mutope (Mr. James Crawford) I found that 
he is correct on his points raised. Version 
7.0 targets all prisoners, not just those be- 
ing held in the SHU/Ad-Seg units. We are 
wise to the strategies of our oppressors, it is 
harder for them (CDCR) to plot against us. 
This is in reference to what Mr. Crawford 
writes about our emotional connections. 
I also know from years of incarceration 
that CDCR is unwilling to bend. They are 
a profit driven class “fuel” of these hu- 
man perpetual prisoner machines they call 
SHUs. We as a united force can bring it 
down by getting back to the very form of 
mentality Mutope talks about. Everyone!! 

Also, Mr. Ed, with that said, I want to 
thank you for all that you do for prisoners. 
I think you are awesome! Twenty stamps 
are enclosed. 

Diane Mirabail, AKA Spider, VSPW 

[Ed’s Comment: I receive a lot of letters 
expressing appreciation for the work I do. 
I almost always edit those out. But this one 
was really nice so I thought I’d share it.] 
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CAPITALISM, THE PRISON SYSTEM, AND ITS 
INTERCONNECTION 


By C. Landrum 

A s a species, to continue living we 
must first and foremost procreate, 
feed, clothe, and shelter ourselves 
above all else. And only through cooperat- 
ing with one another can these necessities 
be realized. Hence the source of our social 
essence. 

Today in the current state of economic 
development (capitalism-imperialism) the 
vast majority of the world’s people have 
been separated from their means of pro- 
duction (land, natural resources, technol- 
ogy, intellectual property, factories, etc.) by 
property rights which the capitalist classes 
of the world, who predominately reside 
within first world borders, have laid claim 
to. And yet this doesn’t change the fact 
that as a species we still need access to the 
world’s resources so that we may continue 
living. 

Under this form of economy the world’s 
masses won very little if anything at all, 
and are forced to sell to the capitalist class- 
es the only thing they do own so that they 
may in turn purchase life’s necessities. And 
what they sell to the capitalists is their la- 
bor power. 

With a small exception, the capitalists 
purchase this labor power from the ma- 
jority of the world’s masses far below its 
value. This is not only the source of profit 
and capital (surplus value), it is the creation 
and perpetuation of today’s racial oppres- 
sion and social inequalities, including the 
source of today’s prison industrial com- 
plex. 

Surplus value is that value which is cre- 
ated through unpaid labor power. For ex- 
ample, if a capitalist invests $1,000 a day 
for the production of shirts — $200 of which 
pays for the cost of human labor power 
(variable capital), and $800 which pays 
for the cost of electricity, oil, cloth, thread, 
technology, etc. (constant capital), and 
if it takes, let’s say, five hours to produce 
$1,000 worth of shirts (the original amount 
invested), this five hours of expended labor 
power is the true value of the workers’ la- 
bor power. But being that this labor power 
has been purchased and therefore is now 
owned and controlled by the capitalists, the 
workers are required to expend their labor 
power for the remainder of the working day, 
whether it be 10, 12, 14, or however many 
hours the capitalist can get away with. In 
search of higher profits, imperialist expan- 


sion takes the capitalist across the globe 
under the guise of spreading d democracy, 
looking for the cheapest source of labor 
power and natural resources, i.e., where the 
people are most desperate and can be thor- 
oughly exploited along with their natural 
resources. It is this cheap source of labor 
and natural resources that is at the root of 
capitalism’s so-called “economic success.” 

Let’s say 12 hours constitutes a full work- 
ing day for our shirt workers. If it takes five 
hours to make a $1,000 worth of shirts, our 
shirt workers are still required to expend 
their labor power for an additional seven 
hours — the remainder of the working day. 
These seven hours over and beyond the five 
hours is surplus labor — seven hours of un- 
paid labor power that the capitalist is rob- 
bing from the workers. 

Being that workers are paid in either 
hourly wages, piecemeal, or by the day, 
these various forms of payment only serve 
to disguise and camouflage the unpaid sur- 
plus labor, creating a false appearance that 
the workers are being paid for all of their 
labor power which simultaneously disguis- 
ing the parasitical nature of capitalism. 

In a nutshell the capitalists pay the work- 
ers below the value of their labor power and 
pocket the difference in the form of profits 
and reproduction of capital (surplus value) 
upon the sale of the goods produced by the 
workers. What does this have to do with us 
as a prison population? This mode of pro- 
duction not only creates and perpetuates al- 
ready existing poverty; it creates with these 
objective conditions the corresponding 
subjective ideology that fuels the develop- 
ment of a prison industrial complex. 

All prison struggles transcend their pris- 
on walls whether we are conscious of this or 
not. It is not “us” as a nation pitted against 
other nations we have been taught and pro- 
grammed to believe throughout our lives. 
The prison system is just one aspect of a 
much larger interconnected class struggle 
that transcends all national borders. We as a 
prison population must deepen our knowl- 
edge and raise our political consciousness. 

We must transform our incorrect narrow 
nationalistic views into a scientifically cor- 
rect internationalist outlook and recognize 
the concrete material reality that we are 
just one of the numerous side effects of an 
outdated and insufficient economic sys- 
tem that results in the social inequalities 
where a prison system becomes necessary 


to protect the stolen riches and privileges 
of a small powerful elite — the same profit 
driven economic system that oppresses 
and exploits 3rd world peoples around the 
globe. Our interests do not lie in siding 
with our own domestic ruling classes in the 
imprisoning of over two million of our own 
population, or in the exploitation of billions 
of 3rd world people around the globe. Our 
interests, however overwhelming as it may 
seem, lies with our own impoverished and 
3rd world people against not only our own 
capitalist ruling class and its beneficiaries, 
but against all capitalist ruling classes of 
the world regardless of national borders. 

So long as we live in a society that’s di- 
vided into social classes, the preservation 
and need for a prison system is guaranteed. 
And any achievements gained internally 
or externally of the prisons themselves, as 
welcomed as they are, will be purely re- 
formist, i.e., temporary. To be successful as 
possible and maintain continuity in struggle 
(progress), our ultimate goal must be that 
of a classless society — that is the abolition 
of the objective and subjective conditions 
that give rise to a prison system. ■ 

[The above piece was originally printed in 
Vol. 5, #12 (December 2005) issue of the 
Prison Art newsletter.] 
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EDITORIAL 

COMMENTS 

Gubernatorial Stuff 

A s reported in the last issue of this 
newsletter, the state senate passed 
Ammiano’s prison media access 
bill. Well, who could have guessed, Gov. 
Brown has vetoed it, saying the bill “went 
too far.” Heaven forbid the public should 
gain access to the one of most secretive 
areas of state power — a place so very 
pregnant with the potential of abuse. The 
good “liberal” governor also issued Execu- 
tive Order B- 11-11 that calls for enhanced 
airport-type security at state prisons to in- 
terdict contraband, such as wireless com- 
munication devices, from being introduced 
through visiting. 

On the other hand, on September 28th 
the governor signed AB2530, which means 
that pregnant women can no longer be 
shackled in California’s jails and prisons 
while giving birth. Wow! What progress! 

Newsletter Stuff 

I’ve had some people write and ask for 
a subscription to Rock , saying nobody in 


their pod receives it. I honor those requests. 
But sometimes someone will do that and 
then fail to write their name and number 
legibly, making it impossible to for me to 
give them a subscription. I also get request 
for information on how to subscribe. 

I made a subscription box containing that 
information (on page 9) and will print it in 
nearly every issue. Subscriptions are $15 
a year or 30 stamps. That amount covers 
my costs of production and mailing, with 
just a bit left over to help those who have 
not contributed. Right now the mailing list 
is 193 people. Of that number 82 (close 
to half) have never contributed anything. 
So far this year people have contributed 
$1,056 in money and 1,356 stamps. That’s 
very good, and it allows me (and you who 
donate) to carry the burden for those who 
do not materially support this work. 

As I mentioned in a previous issue, this 
is the first newsletter (in some 35 years of 
publishing stuff for prisoners) that has al- 
most paid for itself. This is especially sig- 
nificant since the mailing list is so small, 
currently almost all SHU prisoners. Right 
now I’m still low on stamps so if you have 
some extras please send them. While Rock 


has cash, I hate to use precious money for 
stamps when it could be better used for 
buying paper and printer toner. 

I get a pretty good stack of mail every 
day and some questions pop up over and 
over again. One of these questions is if it’s 
okay to send money from your prison ac- 
count to my post office box (47449) for 
the Rock newsletter. Yes, you can send 
money to for the newsletter but don’t make 
the payment out to Rock as I don’t have a 
bank account in that name. Checks should 
be made out to Ed Mead. All checks from 
prisoners and their loved ones on the out- 
side are set aside for the specific use by this 
newsletter. ■ 

^ Free Electronic Copy x ' 

Outside people can read, down- 
loaded, or print the Rock newsletter 
by going to www.prisonart.org and 
clicking on the “Rock Newsletter” 
link. 

Outside folks can also have a free 
electronic copy of the newsletter 
sent to them each month by way of 
e-mail. Have them send requests for 
a digital copy to rock@prisonart.org. 

V J 
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MORE ON “END TO HOSTILITIES” PAPER 


I ’m one of the PBSP-SU-prisoner rep- 
resentatives. I write this to touch on a 
couple of issues of immediate impor- 
tance. 

First, we have received a lot of questions 
regarding the ‘End to All Hostilities’ paper, 
via prison publications, attorneys, etc. I 
will answer the most important ones here. 
“No,” it was never meant to be a call for a 
hunger strike on October 10 th . Those that 
did go on one, no biggie. I’m sure it was 
good practice. “Yes,” it’s also between all 
groups (all good solid southern, northern, 
eastern, western, up and down, back and 
forward). And since it involves all CDCR 
and county jails, it also involves all Youth 
Authority, Y.T.S., and all Juvenile Halls, 
Camps, etc. across the state. 

We hope that this now clarifies the docu- 
ment to everyone’s satisfaction. Of course 
there are always going to be groups and 
individuals who feel that it does not apply 
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to them, and act accordingly in an adverse 
manner under that false belief. Well, the 
only thing that we can say to those, is to re- 
peat an old convict/prisoner/common sense 
saying, “don’t ever falsely assume one’s 
hands are tied, where one expects all others 
to just stand still and take it.” Therefore, it’s 
vital that this End to Hostilities holds for all 
races and groups, as I will briefly explain. 

The documents the Short Corridor Col- 
lective have been putting out since our 
March 2012 rejection of CDCR’s STG- 
SDP 5.5 Program, and will continue to put 
out, are in the following order. 

1 . The open letter to the Governor 

2. The Agreement to End Hostilities be- 
tween all races and groups 

3. Our Rejection/Response to CDCR’s 
STG-SDP 7.0 

4. Our Demands/Notice giving CDCR a 
“Deadline” to meet all of the demands, 
or else we are going to resume our 
peaceful hunger strike (HS) and work 
stoppage (WS) starting on July 8 th , 2013. 
Note that we only agreed to “temporarily” 

suspend the July and October 2011 Hunger 
Strike after CDCR agreed to change a lot 
of SHU policies and practices, etc., etc., in 
a positive manner. Since then, CDCR has 
failed to honor their end of our prior agree- 
ments. Instead, they gave us STG-SDP 7.0 
that will only put a lot more in SHU. 

July 8 th 2013, will be two years. That’s 
CDCR’s deadline. Stay tuned for the last 
two documents. The last document should 
be out on the web at the end of this year. 
And we will also serve a copy of it on all 
CDCR officials. But I will give a sneak pre- 
view here in a couple of paragraphs. 

Since July 2011, we have read in prison 
publications how prisoners all across the 


state and the U.S. are also being deprived 
and tortured in different ways, including 
women prisoners. We knew we were not 
alone in this. So our Demands/Notice will 
contain, among others, the list of Orders/ 
Demands listed in the Rock newsletter, Vol- 
ume 1, #10, October 2012 (which are a part 
of our original 5 core demands); as well as 
our statement about how CDCR must abol- 
ish “intelligence” based SHU/AD-Seg con- 
finement, as stated in the Rock newsletter 
Volume 1, #9, September 2012. 

We will also call on GP; AD-Seg; death 
row; and SHU representatives, including 
women (I’m also personally including here 
all YA and YTS) to draft up their own de- 
mands tailored to their own individual in- 
stitutional needs, to be served on CDCR 
and their prison wardens (I would get start- 
ed on them now). As well as a call for all 
prisoners across the U.S., state and federal, 
and to join us July 8 th , 2013 for a national 
hunger strike/work stoppage to protest soli- 
tary confinement and the continued depri- 
vations and conditions in their individual 
state prison systems. 

We will also encourage reps from each 
U.S. prison to formulate their own separate 
demands, now tailored for their individual 
state and institutional needs, also setting 
July 8 th 2013 as their deadline to meet their 
demands or else they will also go on Hun- 
ger Strike/Work Stoppage, which we will 
support. And for those interested as to ac- 
ceptable strategies, have family/friends 
send you free download copies of the Rock 
newsletter Volume 1, #7, July 2012 from 
this website (www.prisonart.org). 

In closing, we know a lot of prisoners 
are wondering why we did come up with a 
date so far away. As individuals from each 


group we are always itching and ready to 
act, however because this involves many 
different groups, ideas, opinions, as a col- 
lective we had to restrain our urges of go- 
ing at it now, and instead we had to exer- 
cise patience in order to obtain a mutual 
agreement between all of our groups which 
we now have. That was the most important 
aspect of our own negotiations, to set a 
deadline for CDCR that we all agreed on. 
And to fully understand that our vision, 
where we are not only thinking of our state, 
one must stand back and see the big pic- 
ture of this upcoming main event, where all 
US prisoners are asked to pick up the flag 
of solidarity and also volunteer and join us 
on that national HS/WS starting on July 8 th 
2013. 

We are basically also opening the door and 
giving afl U.S. prisoners a forum to put 
forward their own demands for change. 
This all takes a lot of time to do, plus, it’s 
less than a year away which is nothing 
for those of us who have already spent 
decades in SHU. And for those who do not 
wish to participate, that’s fine with us. Just 
like all the past ones, this is going to be on 
a pure voluntary basis, however, it is now 
time to stand up on July 8 - , 2013 and be 
counted, among those standing on the line 
that we have already drawn on the sand! 
Always in Solidarity! • 

Arturo Castellanos, C 1727 5 
PBSP-SHU Prisoner Representative 
[put no date with this article] 
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PRISONERS’ 
RIGHTS MUST BE 
PROTECTED 

By Sarah Cueva, Daily Trojan, 

Oct. 21,2012 

L ast week marked the one-year an- 
niversary of the end of a Northern 
California prison’s hunger strikes 
and a consequent deal struck between pris- 
oners and the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation. At Pelican 
Bay State Prison in Crescent City, Calif., 
prisoners observed the anniversary by writ- 
ing an open letter to Gov. Jerry Brown ex- 
pressing their frustration at a lack of change 
in the last year and calling on him to end 
the indiscriminate placement of inmates in 
solitary confinement for years on end. 

Though it is undoubtedly necessary for 
some inmates to be placed in solitary con- 
finement to protect the safety of prison 
officials and other inmates, the policy is 
flawed in that it leaves prisoners undeserv- 
ing of such punishment in solitary confine- 
ment for years. This is not just a problem at 
Pelican Bay, but at prisons across the state. 
Brown must take action to reform Pelican 
Bay to set a precedent that further prevents 
the violation of basic civil liberties in all 
U.S. prisons, especially in those in Los An- 
geles. 

The letter written by the prisoners in Pel- 
ican Bay’s Security Housing Unit, or SHU, 
expresses their frustrations with the slow 
progress on prison reform. The changes 
they requested are not unreasonable, and a 
failure to implement these changes repre- 
sents the state’s failure to protect two con- 
stitutional rights: due process of law and 
the right to not be subjected to cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

One of the prisoners’ core requests is that 
no individual should be placed in solitary 
confinement without extensive adminis- 
trative review, and that those who are sent 
there must be given a fixed sentence. The 
Center for Constitutional Rights claims that 
anything less than these requests amounts 
to a violation of the Eighth Amendment, 
which grants protection against cruel and 
unusual punishment, and the Fifth Amend- 
ment, which promises the right to due pro- 
cess of law. 

According to the CCR, which filed a fed- 
eral class-action lawsuit on behalf of the 
prisoners last May, SHU inmates spend 22 
V 2 to 24 hours a day in a tiny windowless 
cell without access to basic human contact. 


Such conditions have proven to have a dev- 
astating psychological impact on individu- 
als held in such conditions for a prolonged 
period, and at Pelican Bay, some inmates 
have been held in this way for more than 
20 years. 

This is not a problem contained only 
within Pelican Bay State Prison. Solitary 
confinement conditions are also far from 
perfect in L.A. County jails — one ex-law- 
yer, for example, was held in solitary con- 
finement in the L.A. County Men’s Central 
Jail for 14 months without being charged 
for a crime. 

Even more disturbingly, many SHU 
prisoners have not broken prison rules and 
therefore do not deserve to be held in such 
a manner. For example, prison officials can 
take even the most basic actions and turn 
them into a solitary confinement sentence 
for affiliation with a prison gang. Shane 
Bauer, an observer of Pelican Bay’s SHU 
who has experienced solitary confinement, 
told the Los Angeles Times that some “evi- 
dence” of prison gang activity includes pic- 
tures of Malcolm X, possession of Niccolo 
Machiavelli’s The Prince and the use of the 
words “tio” and “hermano,” according to 
the Los Angeles Times. 

It is one thing to place an inmate who has 
killed another inmate or assaulted a guard 
into solitary confinement for the safety of 
others, but arbitrarily locking an inmate 
away without judicial oversight for pos- 
sessing a book remains a glaring inconsis- 
tency within California’s prison system that 
has largely been ignored up to this point. 

Unfair solitary confinement also draws 
attention to a larger problem in California 
prisons: abuse by prison guards. The L.A. 
County Sheriff’s Department, for one, was 
sued in January by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union for inmate abuse, and the case 
has yet to be decided. The fact that such a 
prominent city’s sheriff’s department has 
been sued multiple times by the ACLU and 
investigated by the FBI should be a source 
of enormous public outrage. But the issue 
remains at the margins of the media and 
public consciousness, further eroding the 
ideals all Americans’ constitutional rights 
are founded upon. 

There is no doubt that solitary confine- 
ment is necessary for some inmates for 
safety reasons, and most of the time those 
inmates are far from model citizens. But 
if a nation so dedicated to constitutional 
rights and civil liberties does not protect 
the rights of all its citizens, no matter how 
morally defunct they are, it loses its cred- 
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ibility to a certain extent. 

Because of this, it is vital that grievances 
made by people like the prisoners in solitary 
at Pelican Bay and the allegedly abused in- 
mates in L.A. County jails are addressed, if 
not for their sake then for the sake of being 
regarded as a civilized society. • 

[Sarah Cueva is junior majoring in 
Middle East studies and political science. 
Her ...column “Leaning Toward Liberty” 
runs Mondays.] 


SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT 
ABUSE RAMPANT 
IN CALIFORNIA 
PRISONS 

By Rachel Moran, Reason.com 

R icky Gray has been in solitary con- 
finement since 2006, despite hav- 
ing a violence-free prison record 
and no major disciplinary infractions. 

Shane Bauer’s excellent Mother Jones 
article on solitary confinement — which 
tells Gray’s story — is the latest addition to 
a long line of depressing indictments of the 
draconian methods practiced in California 
prison system. Bauer’s research suggests 
that nearly 12,000 Californian inmates are 
currently housed in some form of isolation, 
with 3,809 of these serving an indetermi- 
nate sentence. David Bameburg, the insti- 
tutional gang investigator for California’s 
Pelican Bay prison, claims that segregating 
gang members through solitary confine- 
ment is the only way to keep prisons from 
being overrun by racial conflict and kill- 
ings. Despite this the rate of violent inci- 
dents in California prisons has risen almost 
20 percent in the 23 years Pelican Bay has 
been in operation. 

In 2006 Ricky Gray was validated as a 
member of the Black Guerrilla Lamily (a 
gang classified as a ‘security threat group’ 
that, according to Californian prison offi- 
cials, operates within the state’s prisons.) 
In order to make the official classification 
the state of California requires at least 
three pieces of evidence pointing towards 
gang membership with at least one of these 
showing a ‘direct link’ between the prisoner 
in question and a validated gang member. 

But the state doesn’t seem to have met 
this standard in Gray’s case. A review or- 
dered by a sympathetic warden found that 
many of the informants in Gray’s case 


didn’t even know Gray. Two alleged infor- 
mants signed sworn affidavits document- 
ing that they were never interviewed about 
Gray and hadn’t even met the guard who 
compiled the original statements. 

But before action could be taken, the 
sympathetic warden in charge of Gray’s re- 
view moved on, leaving it up to the initial 
gang investigator to choose to overturn the 
validation status. After he refused to do so, 
Gray took the case to court where it was 
ruled that “A prisoner has no constitution- 
ally guaranteed immunity from being false- 
ly or wrongfully accused of conduct which 
may result in the deprivation of a protected 
liberty interest.” 

Bauer suggests that this is merely an- 
other way of saying that “it is not illegal 
for prison authorities to lie in order to lock 
somebody away in solitary.” • 


SPEECH MUST BE 
FREE 

A shoutout of solidarity and respect 
to all who continue to resist the 
CDCR, OCS/IGI illegal policies 
and practices via our collective efforts on 
the inside and outside of these prison walls! 
Lor the past few months I’ve read articles 
in the Bay View, the Rock, and PHSS News 
about CDCR/IGI staff punishing people 
who talk about non-violent, peaceful pro- 
test activities — such as hunger strike/work 
strike (e.g., responding to such speech with 
punitive action in the form of confiscating 
incoming and outgoing mail, issuing seri- 
ous rule violation reports, cancelling visits 
in the middle of the visit, etc.). 

I’m not a lawyer, but I believe such acts 
of suppression are a clear violation of one’s 
First Amendment free speech rights! An 
example of legal support for this position 
is the Ninth Circuit’s ruling in McCoy v. 
Steward , 2002, D.J. DAR 2173, wherein 
the court held “...Former gang member’s 
conviction for speaking to other gang 
members violated the First Amendment” 
(he was alleged to have advised some Ari- 
zona gang affiliates about various ways 
to structure their gang based on his gang 
experience in California. The basis for the 
court’s ruling was that McCoy’s conviction 
was unconstitutional because, at worst, his 
words to the gang were abstract advocacy 
of lawlessness not directed to inciting im- 
minent lawless action. Thus, they were 
protected under Brandenburg v. Ohio, 395 
U.S. 444 (1969) and its progeny. 


In Brandenburg, its seminal advocacy 
case, the Supreme Court held that the 
“mere abstract teaching” of “the moral pro- 
priety or even moral necessity for a resort 
to force and violence” is protected by the 
First Amendment unless such speech is 
“directed to inciting or producing immi- 
nent lawless action and is likely to incite 
or produce such action.” 395 U.S. 444-448 
(1969). Under Brandenburg timing is cru- 
cial, because speech must incite imminent 
lawless action to be constitutionally pros- 
ecutable. Thus, several years later, in Hess 
v. Indiana, the Court made explicit what 
was implicit in Brandenburg : a state cannot 
constitutionally sanction “advocacy of ille- 
gal action at some indefinite future time.” 
414 U.S. 105, at 108 (1973). 

The above principles apply to the subject 
matter at issue because CDCR, et al., have 
sought to criminalize and punitively sanc- 
tion people for what amounts to “abstract 
advocacy” regarding non-violent, peaceful 
protest types of activity that does not pres- 
ent an imminent threat to safety or security. 
Also notable is the California Appellate 
Court’s implicit recognition of a mentally 
competent prisoner’s right to peacefully 
protest issues of personal/moral impor- 
tance to the individual. See: In re Conser- 
vatorship of Burton, 170 Cal. App. 4 th 1016 
(2009). 

These can be further researched, expand- 
ed upon, and used to challenge CDCR’s 
ongoing efforts to suppress our speech — so 
they can keep us silent while they continue 
to torture and oppress us under the guise 
of their “worst of the worst” propaganda. 
Their ability to do so depends upon on our 
complacent cooperation! • 

Onward in Struggle and Solidarity 

Todd As hker, PBSP-SHU 

[Note: The above article was printed in 
the November issue of Rock, but that issue 
was censored at Pelican Bay guards so I am 
reprinting it here for those readers.] 
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FREEDOM - JUSTICE - AND HUMYN RIGHTS 


Investigations, Monitoring, & 
Reporting on CDCR’s “CSW” 
(Potty Watch) 

Abuses & Human/Civil/Con- 
stitutional Rights Violations 

News Update, September 3, 2012 

“TORTURE and other Cruel, Inhumane, 
or Degrading, Malicious, Sadistic treat- 
ment or punishments” are prohibited un- 
der Article of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. (Art 7 and 10.1, United 
Nations International Convention Against 
Torture, states “...All persons deprived of 
their liberty shall be treated with respect for 
the inherent dignity of the Human person.” 
Even the Eighth Amendment of the U.S. 
Constitution prohibits “cruel, unusual pun- 
ishment,” which the U.S. signed. 

INTRODUCTION 

In 1990, when we prisoners were trans- 
ferred here to Pelican Bay SHU, it was 
common practice (just as previously at 
Corcoran SHU) for the goon guards to 
greet us, with their black leather gloves, 
and seven/twenty-three (“7/23”) hand- 
signs representing their “Green Wall” 
(GW) gang. They would be standing there 
as the Welcoming Party, some dressed in 
shielded helmets and all wielding batons. 
About four of them would board the CDC 
transportation bus and randomly snatch 
someone off, force him to the concrete ce- 
ment ground and commence to beating him 
right there outside the bus windows; so we 
all could see it, as if they were trying to say, 
“We’re the big gang up here in the North 
Coast Pelican Bay gulag area.” 

These fellow imprisoned persons were 
dragged off through the doorway into the 
SHU torture facilities and forced into these 
small, closet-sized Holding Cells that were 
lined up and down “C” and “D” SHU cor- 
ridor hallways, where the goons chained 
our ankles up to the handcuffs behind our 
backs and left us lying in a puddle of blood 
in what became known as a Hog tied posi- 
tion for days! (see Madrid v. Gomez, U.S., 
District Court, North Cal. Class Action 
Trial, case no. 90-3094 the/889 F. Si [1146) 

Welcome to the birth of CDCR’s “Peli- 
can Bay SHU indefinite isolation Torture 
Chamber! (see http://pelicanbaygunder- 
strike.org/wordpress “Formal Complaint- 
Five Core Demands”); and http://ccrjus- 
tice.org/pelican-bay; also, the Class Action 


lawsuit against the CDCR, filed May 31, 
2012, Ruiz amended complaint 

FLASH forward twenty-two (22) years 
later to today. Walk down the same Peli- 
can Bay SHU hallway corridors right now 
and you will see the same eight (or so) 
Holding Cages located directly in front of 
the “C” and “D” facilities SHU “Corridor 
Control “ booths, and you will find them 
regularly filled with men dressed in orange 
or pink jumpsuits, duct taped around the 
bottom legs and upper waist, restricting 
their breathing and blood flow, (see Cases 
in Point - Mr. S. Perez, below). The condi- 
tions in the CSW holding cells are deplor- 
able, filthy, very cold, urine and fecal waste 
matter spread on the plastic (Lex-an) glass 
covering the front, perforated steel door. 
They are denied all basic personal hygiene 
care items, such as soap, toothbrush, tooth- 
paste, clean clothing, a shower, razor to 
shave with, and not allowed to exercise. 

Current practice is for the goons to take 
them out of the cell, down the corridor, 
into the hallway to the SHU Law Library, 
where they remove the duct tape from 
around the waist, pull down the jumpsuit 
and boxer shorts; so the person can sit 
down on the portable potty and take a shit 
(if possible). He’s sitting right there in full 
view of the other staff and inmates attend- 
ing the Classification Committee Hearing 
held right across from the front entrance 
where other guards and escorted prisoners 
pass by to and from short corridor units, 
including those of us being escorted to the 
Law Library; at that time (like this author), 
by guards R. Reich and others who tried 
to order us to walk down past the fellow- 
prisoners sitting there on that potty, already 
degraded, dehumanized, and humiliated. 

But I immediately stopped and backed 
out of the hallway, ignoring the threats to 
“write us up” by the escort guards. The 
prisoner behind me, also backed up and 
waited so we could allow the fellow hu- 
man being whatever little dignity he still 
had left! 

FREEDOM? JUSTICE? AND HUMYN 
RIGHTS! 

CASES IN POINT 

There are at least four (4) instances that 
come immediately to the attention of our 
project, each illustrating clear examples of 
CDCR guards at PBSP SHU Facility abus- 
ing their authority targeting the following 
innocent persons for subjection to the CSW 


sadistic and malicious games: Salvador 
Perez, James Harvey, Daryl Burnet and (his 
celly) Kenneth Carter, and Paul Jones, and 
James Williamson. 


S. Perez, J47812, D-4-205. 

Facility SHU Sergeant appeared in front 
of his cell and ordered him to “cuff up be- 
cause he is going down to be wanded with 
the Metal Detector.” When he asked, “What 
for?” they gave him the excuse that he was 
supposed to “have a cell phone.” So when 
they went to wand Mr. Perez with the metal 
detector, they intentionally kept moving the 
wand close to their uniform that had metal 
keys and chain hanging on it, which made 
it sound off. Mr. Perez was then ordered to 
be placed in strange “plastic tube devices” 
(which a Pelican Bay guard had created at 
home in his garage, waiting for CDCR’s 
official approval for mass-production) The 
PVC pipe, about 7” in diameter, was pulled 
over Mr. Perez’s hands and lower arms area 
He was then placed in a jumpsuit with duct 
tape wound around at the bottom and top 
(ankles & waist) therefore restricting his 
breathing and blood flow and causing pain. 
He was placed in a CSW cell, in condi- 
tions that were deplorable, filthy, very cold, 
urine and feces-ridden. The cell is encased 
in Lex-an glass with a perforated steel 
door. There was no running water or sani- 
tary provisions in the cell. Perez was kept 
in those inhumane conditions and restraints 
for a total of four (4) days, without any 
basic personal hygiene materials such as 
soap, toothbrush, toothpaste, clean cloth- 
ing, a shower, razor to shave with, and was 
not allowed to exercise. Although he told 
medical staff and other correctional staff 
about the pain caused by the restraints and 
PVC devices, and that he wanted to submit 
to an x-ray to prove he didn’t have anything 
concealed, he was ignored. During those 
four days of torture in the CSW cell, Perez 
was made to defecate in a bucket in front of 
staff and other inmates walking by, while 
still in restraints. The Staff members (aka 
Green Wall gang) would just cut the tape 
off and pull down his pants/boxer shorts, 
exposing him to the most humiliating and 
degrading condition, as they shouted ob- 
scene comments and laughter. No contra- 
band was ever produced. For further infor- 
mation check out Mr. Perez’s complaint 
filed in the U.S. District Court of Northern 
California, in the case of: Salvador Perez, 
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J47812 v. Mathew Cate, et al. (Case No. 
C10-3730JSW(PR) 


J. Harvey, C48884, D-4-102. 

Next, is the case of Mr. Harvey, who was 
forced to go over to the Pelican Bay SHU 
CSW holding cage when he would not let 
some guard try to make him go through un- 
necessary body movements while Mr. Har- 
vey was getting dressed to be returned from 
the SHU Law Library back to the Housing 
Unit. Mr. Harvey explained to the goon 
that his medical condition prevents him 
from moving his body certain ways without 
causing severe pain, but the guard (Scott) 
was stuck on stupid and would not allow 
Mr. Harvey to return to the Unit. He called 
the “D” Facility Program Sergeant, who 
also did not seem to care about Harvey’s 
medical condition, ordering him to do the 
extra squat motions that his fellow green 
wall gang guard Scott wanted to see him 
do. Refusing to go through the pain caused 
by such movements, Mr. Harvey was or- 
dered escorted down the hall to the CSW 
cages located in front of the D-SHU Cor- 
ridor Control. Once there, he demanded his 
right to see their Captain and the Doctor to 
confirm and verify that he does suffer from 
a painful medical condition. It took hours 
for the higher SHU dungeon administrators 
and keepers to finally allow Mr. Harvey to 
be returned to his assigned Housing Unit, 
even though the prison’s medical staff had 
verified his serious medical condition in the 
records. 


Cases of D. Burnett, B-60892 and K. 
Carter, R52119, D-4-103. 

Then there is the game these same Peli- 
can Bay dungeon keepers/supervisor oper- 
atives played in Mr. Burnett and Mr. Cart- 
er’s case. When the guards first appeared 
at their assigned cage telling Mr. Carter 
to “cuff up,” he asked “for What?” They 
said, “he’s going down to be wanded with 
the metal detector,” because they had been 
told by a prisoner at another prison some- 
where that Carter was supposed to have a 
cell phone. He was cuffed up and taken to 
the D-SHU program office. 

Then the guards returned to remove Mr. 
Burnett from off the Unit’s so-called “yard” 
and escorted him also down to the program 
office. They completed wanding Mr. Carter 
with negative results and returned him back 
to his assigned cell. But they kept Mr. Bur- 
nett for days, because when they wanded 
him, that guard kept moving the device past 


the metal handcuffs on Burnett’s wrists, as 
well as next to the key chain on the guard’s 
uniform, making the detector sound off. So 
he was ordered placed inside their CSW 
cage and forced to endure the same pain 
and suffering that is described above. (See 
Mr. Perez’s case.) 

Ultimately, after taking more shits on 
the portable potty than they normally re- 
quire, the goons had to admit that Mr. Bur- 
nett never did possess any contraband. But 
they still refused to immediately return him 
to his assigned cell right away, saying that 
being that it was the weekend, they would 
wait and get their boss’s permission later. 
Eventually, Mr. Burnett was escorted back 
to the Unit’s cell. 


Case of P. Jones, B26077 & J. Wil- 
liamson, D34288, D-4-107 

Finally, this last instance, involving 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Williamson, started out 
similar to the Burnett/Carter case, where 
the goons were sent to their cell (three day 
after they went for Bumett/Carter) and or- 
dered Jones & Williamson to cuff-up. “We 
were told to escort both of you down to the 
program office.” Once there, they began 
investigation into who and for what reason 
were they there. From the first, the program 
administration were playing their games, 
giving runaround excuses. 

However, being that these two men were 
informed of the games played in the previ- 
ous fellows’ cases, they knew what to do. 
So when the dungeon administrators (Sgt. 
R. Moore, Lt. J. Diggle, Capt. T.A. Wood 
and Assoc. Warden K. McGuyer) would 



pass by, they stopped them, noted their 
names and specifically asked them: 1) Why 
are we here? (2) Who ordered it?, etc. First, 
the guards claimed, “Jones just returned 
from out to Court and we believe he has a 
cell phone.” But when Mr. Jones pointed 
out the indisputable fact that, “Look at your 
own prison records and you will see that 
I have not been nowhere out of this SHU, 
including out to Court for decades!” they 
each started stuttering and fumbling over 
their words, and finally said, “Just let’s 
wand you and get this over with!” 

Then they called the Institutional Ser- 
vice Unit (ISU) goons to the SHU, and took 
us down the hall. We first identified each 
CDCR employee present (Sgt. Moore, D- 
SHU Program; Guards Schrewberry, Mar- 
tinez) We next asked, “What exactly will 
this procedure consist of? What kind of 
device(s) will you be using?” After they 
explained that, we followed up asking them 
to first run a test to ensure that the wand 
and metal detector devices were function- 
ing properly, which they did by first con- 
ducting a “Battery charge” check and made 
sure that it worked. Then they ran the wand 
over metal, and it worked correctly. We 
asked that the guard with the wand to make 
sure it was kept clear of any metals on his 
uniform and our handcuffs, which caught 
them off guard, and they not only tried to 
ensure us that they would not play games, 
but actually carried it out professionally 
without making the metal detector sound 
off. 

We were then taken back over to the pro- 
gram office to wait to be returned to the 
unit. But before we left, we again stopped 
and jammed Capt. Wood and Lt. Diggle 
about the whole ordeal. Letting them know 
that we recognize this game they’re play- 
ing, which is clearly harassment, because 
all that week they had been pulling New 
Afrikan prisoners out of our cells, bringing 
us down there, which is clearly institution- 
alized racism. They again started stuttering 
and fumbling their words, when PJ asked 
them did they check their records and see 
that he did not just “return from Court”? 
Then at about 6 PM that night they came 
to Unit D-4 and pulled out everyone from 
their cells. We later learned that the Dun- 
geon Administrators (Wood, Diggle, etc.) 
staged the whole “Pod Raid” to cover 
up their initial week-long targeting New 
Afrikan prisoners in those dragnet CSW 
metal detector wanding games. And sure 
enough, when we filed our formal com- 
plaints, the first thing they used in their de- 
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fense was that they also had searched oth- 
ers that evening of April 23rd, 2011. 

One thing is for sure, they have not been 
back to target us since we called them on 
the inherently racist green wall gang ac- 
tions, that their tactics prove to be. 

Update Note: Recently, there have not 
been regular sightings of the CSW cages 
being filled here in the SHU. It’s possible 
that this is due to either or both of the “Per- 
ez” lawsuit (mentioned above) and the out- 
side Concerned Public Citizenry investi- 
gating by the Calif. Senate Research Team. 
Laura Magnani, at AFSC, has brought ex- 
posure of this prison’s CSW Human Rights 
Violations. Whatever may be the case, it’s 
important for all CDCR imprisoned-per- 
sons to Know Your Rights! 

KNOW YOUR LEGAL RIGHTS 

It is a fact that CDCR has committed 
itself to allow its employees to establish 
and continue such dehumanizing, unsafe, 
and illegal policies, actions, decisions, and 
practices, and overall mistreatment, under 
their “Contraband Surveillance Watch” 
(CSW) scheme. So it’s important for those 
inside CDCR’s gulag to learn, know, and 
exercise your legal rights in case it be- 
comes necessary to file in the court, like 
Mr. Perez has done, (see cases in point, be- 
low “S. Perez” v. Matthew Cate, et al) 

1. BE INFORMED! Read and educate 
yourself to the laws, rules, regulations, 
operation procedures, etc, involving be- 
ing placed on the prison’s Contraband 
Surveillance Watch (CSW) or “Potty 
Watch” mistreatment program practices, 
by requesting to following legal material 
from the library. 

• a) CDCR’s Title 15, Division 3, Section 
3004 (“RIGHTS& RESPECT OF OTH- 
ERS”) & 3991. Department operations 
Manual, Section 529.23 (1 through 8); 

• b) Case(s) Laws like ours; 

• c) Health & Safety codes: Cal. Penal 
Code Sections 173, 2650-2653; etc. 

2. Next, when approached by Staff or- 
dering you to be “wanded” with their 
“Metal Detector”, immediately do the 
following: 

• a) Request the names of each and every 
one of the staff around you Some guards 
wear name tags on their uniforms for 
you to see, also. Everyone around you; 
the guards ordering you, their Supervi- 
sor, Sgt./Lt., and all other “possible wit- 
nesses” including fellow inmates; 

• b) Ask specifically, “Why are you wand- 
ing me with the metal detector?” 


• c) Ask that they put their reason in writ- 
ing and who ordered it. 

• d) Ask that the metal detector’s wand be 
tested to ensure it is functioning prop- 
erly. Watch carefully how the guard 
holding the wand operates it to make 
sure he keeps it far away and clear from 
any metal items attached to his uniform 
like keys, chains, cuffs, etc., which can 
and has wrongly set off the Metal De- 
tector, including on occasions when the 
guards are believed to have done this 
deliberately with the intent of falsely ac- 
cusing the targeted person of possessing 
“contraband”, (see example “Cases-in- 
Point”) 

3. If the Metal Detector does go off and 
staff wrongly accuses you of testing 
positive for possessing contraband, or 
for whatever other reason that they use 
to put you in the CSW Cage, immedi- 
ately take the following actions to create 
a written record and secure your rights 
to take their asses to Courts later if you 
decide to: 

• a) First, make a verbal complaint and 
ask to speak with their higher authorities 
(eg., Captain, Associate Warden, etc) 
who has the authority to order them to 
stop what they’re doing to you. 

• b) Demand to be “X-Rayed” to prove 
you do not possess any contraband 

• c) Ask to speak with the Medical Doc- 
tor (any reason, if necessary), and when 
the Nurse arrives, have them write down 
your Medical complaints such as Medi- 
cal Health problems you already suffer 
from and the harm that being duct taped, 
cuffed, and in the CSW is having on your 
health, such as the difficulty to breath, 
poor blood circulation, back pains, feet/ 
ankle/leg pains for having to stand up all 
day/aftemoon/evening (until night time 
when they bring the mattress) and any / 
all other problems that are causing you 
physical/mental pain, suffering, distress, 
anguish, etc. Keep demanding to SEE 
A DOCTOR, or to BE X-RAYED, and 
make sure they write everything down! 
And get the Medical staff’s names. 

• d) Request both Custody guards and 
Medical Staff to provide you with your 
BASIC Necessities, guaranteed to all 
CDCR State Prisoners, so that you can 
take care of your Personal Hygiene care, 
such as: soap, toothbrush, toothpaste, 
towel, shower/ and shave supplies, clean 
clothing, etc. Insist on regular access to 
soap and water before and after each 
meal-time you eat and defecate. Also, 


it’s important that you look around the 
CSW Cage you’re in and take notice of 
the condition it is in, and tell the Sgt./Lt./ 
Capt/Medical Staff, it’s too filthy and 
unhealthy for them to keep you in there. 

• e) Finally, repeatedly ask to be provided 
a CDC 602 & 602-A (attachment) “In- 
mate Appeal” form and a “Rights & 
Responsibility” Complaint Form to go 
have with you, so that you can exer- 
cise your right to file a complaint; both 
a Staff Complaint & Excessive Force 
Punishment Complaint, (per Title 15, 
Sections 3004, 3004.1) and demand you 
be given something to write with - with 
ink, pen filler, pencil - that will allow 
you to write down all the information 
on your situation and send it out of the 
prison for safe keeping and notifying the 
outside world to: 

• f) Send your reports to: The California 
State Senate Research Team, Attn. Sena- 
tor Darrell Steinberg, Room 205, State 
Capitol, Sacramento CA 94248 [Confi- 
dential and Legal Mail] 

• and to: 

• Marilyn S. McMahon, Attorney at Law, 
PO Box 5187, Berkeley CA 94705 
[Confidential and Legal Mail] • 
[Submitted by The Freedom & Justice 

Project, Pelican Bay SP, James William- 
son, Salvador Perez, Paul Jones, James 

Harvey, Daryel Burnett, Kenneth Carter ] 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

Group Stamps 

First and foremost, I hope to find you and 
your staff in the very best of all aspects. I 
am detained in Corcoran SHU and I am 
writing on behalf of the inmates in my unit 
to submit a contribution from us all. Please 
find enclosed a total of 62 forever stamps to 
assist you in your efforts. This stamp con- 
tribution is on behalf of inmates in 4B-3R. 
We certainly appreciate your support for 
our struggle. Thanks you for your time and 
consideration. 

Juan Radillo. 

Stamps And More 

Just stopping by to let you know I re- 
ceived the October newsletter of Rock and 
I read you needed more stamps. Us here 
in Corcoran SHU 4B-3R will continue to 
send you monthly contributions being that 
asking friends around us to individually 
contribute 1 stamp each is an easy goal to 
reach. We’ll rotate the donations to have 
some sort of transparency in the process, 
but you should receive about 65 stamps 
again this month. 

My hope is that you can print the letters I 
sent you on 9/10 and 9/30 so fellow readers 
of your newsletter can do the same collect- 
ing 1 stamp per month from friends around 
them. This information benefits a lot of us 
(actually all of us) and a collective effort 
can and will go a long way in assisting 
Rock, CPF, and PHHS. 

Also, so you and your readers are aware, 
the administration here has recently ad- 
vised us that: “Due to information received 
that inmates on facility 4A and 4B plan to 
protest the step down program, inmates 
who are double celled must attend yard ‘to- 
gether’ or forfeit their yard if both inmates 
are unwilling to go out.” So, when yard 
comes around to your cell, if your cellmate 
is sick or simply wants some time alone, 
you will be denied yard because “both” of 
you aren’t going out. 

As far as I know, we have “individual” 
constitutional rights to yard and I find it 
ironic that this is being implemented and I 
find it ironic that this is being implemented 
as some sort of security measure (to alleg- 


edly protest the “compatibility” within the 
cells) when in effect it will only cause in- 
compatibility! As it is now, people who are 
double celled spend 24 hours a day confined 
in a small cell and their only chance to have 
some privacy is to alternate the yard access 
within cellmates. For those who have cel- 
lies who are elderly or simply don’t enjoy 
yard and choose not to go, I doubt there’ll 
be much harmony within that cell when 
I’m continuously denied yard based on my 
cellmate’s decisions. 

You know, someone once mentioned 
“the bottom line” when it comes to CDCD 
and apparently “housing” is an important 
part of that. From what I’ve seen in the 
last few years, the SHU continues to grow 
and I wonder how long we’ll continue to 
accommodate them?! The administration 
continues to use “single cell” status as an 
administrative tool rather than actual secu- 
rity reasons while others are being forced 
to compact in what they claim is “solitary 
confinement”?? 

Ok. Now Ed, just wanted to share my 
own personal thoughts with you and let 
you know we’ll continue to support your 
newsletter as best as we can. Thanks for 
your help. 

Pascua Gosselin 4E80407 
4B-3R- 15/SHU, PO BOX 3481 
Corcoran, CA 93212 

A Word of Thanks 

Please accept a solid handshake from 
all of us in this struggle. I can’t thank you 
enough for the work you do in the streets 
as well as keeping us informed in here. I 
am new to the political arena and I am still 
learning. Thanks for exposing CDCR and 
prisons across the country. This new 7.0 
version is a joke. But what did I expect 
from my captors? To give up all this exploi- 
tations at the first sign of resistance? I think 
not. But it’s okay. What can they take from 
man that has nothing to lose and everything 
to gain? It gives me great joy to hear we are 
all uniting and putting our differences aside 
for the greater cause I could feel a storm 
brewing. So everybody hold on and enjoy 
the ride. Well Mr. Mead, thank you for all 
your wisdom. 

Raul Cuahtli 

Exercise Yard Trouble 

I’ve placed an “SASE” inside for the up- 
coming November issue of Rock. Page 2 
(of this letter) are my exact words used on 
CDCR 22 form, and I sent them to the war- 


den. Question: What about my 
rights to go to “exercise” yard, 
like inmates who not have cell- 
mates? I was advised by CDCR 
personnel why this action was 
taken. The administration was 
told inmates with cell-mates, 
once on exercise yard, were 
gonna strike and refuse to accept 
and/or go back to double celling. 

This is discrimination? 

(Letter to warden) 

“On Friday, 10-19-12, in unit 4B3L, 
morning yard release, I was advised by 
floor officers I could not go to exercise yard 
in my cell-mate did not go to yard also. My 
cell-mate is elderly, he is 70 years old. He 
never goes to yard. My cell-mate has vari- 
ous ailments that prevent him from being 
on his FRRT of exposed to the elements for 
5 hours. This action is unacceptable and ar- 
bitrary.” 

Michael Hawkins 

Media Presence? 

I’d like to pass along my heart felt greet- 
ing to all in Solidarity. One of the questions 
asked was: do we have any suggestions? 
My response to this open invitation is if 
the main SHU reps haven’t considered this 
idea already, others and myself should like 
to bring a potentially viable idea to them 
for consideration. If we ever protest again, 
we could demand the media be present 
during any negotiations, the denial would 
make them out to be culprits in the public’s 
eye. Such a stand off has the potential to 
gamer a lot of favorable media attention. If 
the media is granted access to the negotia- 
tions they could end up being more vocal in 
holding CDCR accountable to any agree- 
ment reached. Also, the media’s presence 
during negotiations would give them a bet- 
ter understanding of our issues to convey 
to the public. Such a demand seems to us 
to be a win-win. 

Name Withheld, P BSP SHU 

[Ed’ Note: The above letter arrived from 
the streets, printed on a laser printer, with 
no return address.] 

Punishing Our Families 

There are a couple of things that I 
would like to share with you. Just personal 
thoughts in regards to your recent newslet- 
ter concerning the hunger strike etc... here 
in California 
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Letters Continued from page 7 

As you can see by my address, I’m 
housed as a prisoner here in Corcoran 
SHU. I have been here for five years only. 
As I read your last newsletter I began to 
review the requests now being made and 
I’m uncertain if there was a solicitation for 
ideas or not. Here goes anyway: currently 
the restitution rate is fixed at 55% of any 
funds to a prisoners account. Since I’ve 
been incarcerated I’ve seen it go from 22% 
to 55%. I can understand if not agree with 
the concept/ideals at work here. That mak- 
ing restitution apart of responsibility upon 
the offender and part of their rehabilita- 
tion. My understanding is this is to have a 
positive effect upon the offender; by them 
repaying victims from their own wages or 
earnings. I don’t know how much is actu- 
ally known of “prison-life” (so to speak) to 
many outside of the system. However there 
are little to no jobs within California’s pris- 
on system and even less with a pay num- 
ber where one earns payment for services. 
Therefore, most of a prisoners restitution, 
if any is paid at all, does not come from 
the offender himself but from their family 
or friends that may send them money. This 
process fails to instill the noble ideas of re- 
sponsibility to one’s victim (and I can hon- 
estly laugh at any attempt to use rehabilita- 
tion within the current prison system). This 
process honestly teaches nothing but con- 
tempt and disdain from the point of view of 
the prisoner; because they are not held ac- 
countable but their family and friends are. 

This is only a discussion, I’m not asking 
that you champion this idea. Maybe right 
now isn’t the right moment. I get that. How- 
ever, if we are truly sincere that prison and 
its primary function is rehabilitation; and 
that us prisoners are going to bring forth a 
collective effort to promote these positive 
qualities; I believe this fits in here. Where 
the system no longer needs the victim to 
file for restitution but still claims it on their 
behalf. Doesn’t that sound odd to you? And 
this won’t go away, that’s not what’s be- 
ing stated. Only follow what was originally 
intended by holding the offender account- 
able. Give them jobs to help rehabilitation 
and pay to allow THEM to pay for their 
restitution and only from their earnings, not 
gifts from family or friends. 

Last, as a result of the discussion within 
your newsletter on how to go about creat- 
ing change and getting our voices heard, a 
new policy has just been implemented here 
where if your cellie refuses yard they will 


not let you go out even if you want to go. 
They knowingly and willfully deny you 
your right. A lot can be put down on how 
and why this is wrong; short and sweet, 
there is abuse of power here, point blank. 

Billy M. Sell 

Update from Calipatria ASU 

We got our cable and it’s a big difference. 
Lots of people here in segregation haven’t 
had this type of stimulation in years. It al- 
lows us to see what’s going on in the world 
and to actually see beyond these walls. We 
have 7 channels (not including the institu- 
tional channels). We get Telefutura, Tel- 
emundo (both Spanish), LOX, NBC, ABC, 
CBS, CW. Then there’s 3 Christian chan- 
nels and there’s the institutional channels 
where they show us “PG-13” movies and 
play music. I don’t mean to sound ungrate- 
ful but it’s a lot more than what we had. 

The warden said that by next year each 
prison will establish their own committee 
to review our cases and determine whether 
we get kicked out to the mainline. People 
have been getting validated still but it has 
slowed down.... The unity here is strong 
and us of the like mind and heart are in soli- 
darity with the struggle. We haven’t forgot 
about the Short Corridor and our support 
from here is in full. Better days are ahead 
for us all but most importantly for those 
who’ve endured these torture chambers for 
decades and on. 

Robbie Riva CDC # T-49359 ASU - 130 
P.O. Box 5008, Calipatria, CA 92233 


CHANGE AT THE 
TOP 

By Ed Mead 

O n October 26th Matt Cate, the head 
of California’s draconian prison 
system quit. Who knows why he 
left. We can only guess. My first thought 
was that he must have seen the handwriting 
on the wall, and it isn’t good for his team. 
The winds of change are starting to blow. 

Cate will now become the executive di- 
rector of the State Association of Counties 
(which sounds to me like a step down). 
Martin Hoshino has been appointed acting 
secretary of CDCR in the wake of Cate’s 
leaving. Here is what one support activist, 
a member of the Life Support Alliance, had 
to say about Hoshino: “This would be a 
disastrous appointment if it is serious and 
goes through. Hoshino was, until about a 
year ago, Ex. Dir. of the BPH and was one 


rotten troll. LSA fought him tooth and nail 
until he left. Under Hoshino ’s regime we 
had to pay to LOOK at public records — 
not get copies, just to look at them. He 
constantly allowed the board to violate the 
Bagley-Keene Open Meeting Act, leaving 
many meetings that should have been open 
to public closed, only for BPH commis- 
sioners. He will be awful as Sec at CDCR 
and a real disaster for any cooperation be- 
tween ILCs., families, and stakeholders. 
Two-faced troll is the nicest thing I can say 
about him. Since he left BPH the board has 
come a long way — their meetings are now 
more open, public records are available, we 
have developed a real working relationship 
with the officials there and they are solicit- 
ing opinions and input from stakeholders. 
The thought of Hoshino running CDC as 
whole is chilling. Don’t know if this is just 
a temporary place-holder or if he is under 
serious consideration as a replacement but 
think we need to let the governor know this 
is a mistake.” • 


EDITORIAL 1-12 

T hose in government who so heav- 
ily glorify concepts such as liberty, 
justice, democracy, and freedom 
have little inkling of what such terms actu- 
ally mean. They put these sacred words on 
everything, even your postage stamps, yet 
use their power to hold people in cages so 
small the law would forbid them to house 
primates, they will lock people up without 
access to habeas corpus , and even murder 
their own citizens in the name of freedom. 

Like most of you reading this, I too have 
been denied both liberty and justice, and 
I also have a stronger sense of what these 
terms really mean. Democracy is more than 
merely voting for pig A or pig B, justice 
is not the same as punishment, and free- 
dom..., well, we slaves know better than 
most the real meaning of freedom. 

There are no versions of the truth; it is 
absolute. And the truth is that you are being 
held in conditions of slavery, a condition 
sanctioned by the thirteenth amendment 
of the constitution. You are kept in a per- 
petual state of irresponsibility and depen- 
dency, worse than dogs, and totally disen- 
franchised from the political process that 
supposedly would allow you the means to 
bring about change. 

You may well ask yourself, but what can 
I as a lone individual do — I am but a drop 
in a huge ocean? But what is the ocean if 
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not a vast collection of drops? Each of us 
can do something. Albert Einstein wrote 
that “The world is a dangerous place, not 
because of those who do evil, but because 
of those who look on and do nothing.” 
There can be no doubt that what is being 
done to prisoners is evil. And the ultimate 
error would be in refusing to look this evil 
in the face. 

And speaking of evil, the Pelican Bay 
censors banned the November issue of this 
newsletter due to an article on page four. 
It was only at Pelican Bay that the issue 
violated state prison rules. It was just fine 
and routinely delivered to readers in every 
other prison in the state. 

In the process of getting rid of the of- 
fending article they also had to censor a 
piece by PBSP prisoner Todd Ashker titled 
“Speech Must Be Free” (printed in this 
issue on page 3). Page three of that issue 
also contained the continuation of an ar- 
ticle from page two titled “Students Hold 
Demonstration to Protest Solitary Confine- 
ment Conditions”, and the start of a piece 
that was continued on page four titled “Op- 
position to Elements of Proposed Security 
Threat Group Policy. But none of that is 
what brought down the wrath of the prison- 
crat censors; what seems to have enraged 
them is an article entitled “Once hostilities 
Have Ended.” 

This was a six page hand written article 
by PBSP-SHU prisoner Jose Villarreal 
that I edited down to about one and a half 
newsletter pages. In this article Mr. Villar- 
real pointed out that captured members of 
groups such as Germany’s Red Army Fac- 
tion and Italy’s Red Brigades, groups that 
had bombed and killed government lead- 
ers, were able to overcome their solitary 
confinement through peaceful means of 
struggle. He said “My main thrust here is 
that if those who were assassinating gov- 
ernment officials, judges, etc., in an attempt 
to overthrow the government, were able to 
[successfully] overturn their isolation and 
draconian treatment, [then] surely we can 
as well.” Do you see anything here that 
would warrant censorship? I don’t. 

The state of California paid Prison Le- 
gal News (a publication I founded but am 
no longer a part of) nearly $500,000 for 
wrongly censoring that paper. The over- 
zealous censors have evidently failed to 
learn their lesson from that loss. Accord- 
ingly, anyone impacted by the censorship 
of Rock , particularly those who are familiar 
with filing Title 42 Sec. 1983 complaints 
in federal court, should get in touch with 


me. All prisoners who were victims of this 
censorship should file 602s and otherwise 
exhaust their administrative remedies so as 
to be co-plaintiffs on this upcoming First 
Amendment litigation. 

My understanding of the applicable case 
law is that your captors must remove the 
offensive portions of the publication and 
send in the rest of it to prisoner-subscribers, 
and they are to notify the publisher of the 
rejection and the specific passages that vio- 
late prison rules. None of this was done. In- 
stead your captors merely cited some legal 
mumbo-jumbo subscribers could not use to 
appeal because it lacked sufficient infor- 
mation as to what content was offensive. 
Please note that this upcoming litigation is 
a side issue and has nothing to do with the 
larger peaceful struggle for justice that lies 
before us all. 

In newsletter related stuff, let me once 
again urge readers not to send materials 
you want printed in Rock to third parties 
with a request that such documents be for- 
warded to me. The September 3 rd Freedom, 
Justice, and Humyn Right piece (printed 
on page 5), for example, reached me more 
than two months later. Another prisoner 
sent me a document on for publication by 
way of a third party on October 8 th and I did 
not receive it for two days short of a month. 
If your stuff comes in late there is a good 
chance it won’t get printed. 

In other business, I’m told that word has 
come down from on-high (shot callers) that 
no SHU prisoner should participate in the 
CDCR’s step down sham. I have no prob- 
lem with that. But word is also that these 
same “fellas” have put out the dictate that 
nobody should take an interracial cellie. If 
true, I do have a problem with that. 

Are we making all of these sacrifices to 
go back to business as usual inside Cali- 
fornia prisons? Is your individual power 
or position more important than the cause 
of justice we are all fighting for? Is there 
anyone in this struggle that does not see ra- 
cial or regional equality as an essential and 
necessary prerequisite for victory? 

If this struggle is only about releasing 
the shot callers so they can go back to do- 
ing business as usual, the drug dealing and 
murder, then I am outta here. I’m not do- 
ing all of this for a bunch of predatory dope 
fiends. 

It is you shot callers of all races and re- 
gions who created the need for SNY, who 
said nothing as prisoner rights and privileg- 
es were repeatedly attacked, and who were 
responsible for the maiming and killing of 


so many of your fellow prisoners. 

I don’t want to further those sick trips. 
I want to see the prisons in this state in- 
tegrated, both in the mess halls and the 
cellblocks. This is not only because it’s the 
right thing to do, but also because without 
such a demonstration of real prisoner unity 
we will not be able to win this struggle for 
justice — and the object is to win! 

Now the liberals in some of these out- 
side support organizations may be okay 
with what you say. I’m not. I want to see 
what you do. If it’s true that word has come 
down from on-high that there is to be no 
inter-racial celling, then you are going to 
lose a lot of support — including mine. 

If this is not true, then the shot callers 
should quickly and openly say so, loud and 
clear, so we can all hear you. By race and 
by region, let us hear you on this important 
question. 

I can’t speak for anyone else, but I’m not 
doing all this so you can go back to busi- 
ness as usual — the business that put Cali- 
fornia prisons in the sorry mess they are in 
today. 

This train will be moving forward with 
or without you or me. Peaceful mass strug- 
gle with racial and regional unity on all lev- 
els are the tracks that train will run on. The 
five core demands are first and foremost, 
but they are only first rung on the ladder 
of progress. This train is also headed for 
abolition of the 13 th Amendment’s provi- 
sion that permits slavery for prisoners, for 
fully enfranchising prisoners to vote, and to 
build a national prisoners’ movement root- 
ed in a peaceful yet revolutionary ideology 
and practice. 

Lastly, I’m working on the next issue of 
Prison Focus now. At this point, given the 
money situation, it will probably be in the 
same format and length as Rock (five pages 
printed on both sides). That’s how poor 
CPF is. It should go out in December. 

Bye for now. Take care in there and con- 
tinue to stay strong. And remember, justice, 
right, and the course of history are on our 
side. Or, as my friend Bill Dunne is fond of 
saying, “The future holds promise.” • 

Ed Mead 
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Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to me as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 
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A monthly newsletter 
everyone is talking about 


For Prisoners, Families, Friends and Organizations 


Available to prisoners for THREE 5TAMF5 PER ISSUE 
or SI S/P ria o ners 1 1 S /Free Parse ns 
12-MONTH SUSSCRIPTION 


FREE on-line downloads to send your loved ones inside 

MAKE REQUEST by email 
YesWeCanChanqe3X@aol.com 

MAIL TO: 

Barbara Brooks, SJRA 
P.O. Box 71 
OllvebursL, CA 55961 

Published by 
Barbara Brooks, 

Sentencing and Justice Reform Advocacy 


Message Box 

“You stand with the belligerent, the 
surly, and the badly behaved until bad 
behavior is recognized for the language 
it is: The vocabulary of the deeply 
wounded and of those whose burdens 
are more than they can bear.” 
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Gregory Boyle, 
Tattoos on the Heart 
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Prison Art is a nonprofit 
website. It charges a 1 0 
percent fee if your art 
or craft sells. Send SASE 
for a free brochure. No 


Sell Your Art 
On the Web 

Sell prisoner- 
created art or 
crafts (except 
writings). Send 
only copies, no 
originals! 

Prison Art Project 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 


SASE, no brochure.This 
offer void where pro- 
hibited by prison rules. 


www.prisonart.org 

sales@prisonart.org 

206 - 271-5003 


Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
loaded, or print the Rock newsletter 
by going to www.prisonart.org and 
clicking on the “Rock Newsletter” 
link. 

Outside folks can also have a free 
electronic copy of the newsletter 
sent to them each month by way of 
e-mail. Have them send requests for 
a digital copy to rock@prisonart.org. 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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THE PILOT PROGRAM: SECURITY THREAT GROUP - IDENTIFICATION 
INTERDICTION, PREVENTION, AND MANAGEMENT 


S ecurity Threat Group (STG) will 
institute: new and more aggressive 
attacks against “prisoners” and their 
families, friends, associates, and commu- 
nities, who have already been victimized 
by our Institutionalized Racist System - 
Prison Industrial Complex (IRS-PIC), who 
uses just one of many of their institution 
policies to persecute, incarcerate, as well 
as subjugate prisoners - inside their in- 
carceration in solitary confinement units. 
As does government policies subjugate us 
“poor class” citizens into ghetto’s, barrio’s, 
rural, and urban areas. . . 

Security Threat Group in itself is a “rac- 
ist policy” that will set a new precedent for 
attacks against new Afrikans (i.e. blacks), 
Mexicans, Latinos, Asians and poor whites 
to allow CDCR to implement a classifica- 
tion of our people and communities, by 
utilizing Security Threat Group that means 
one of us can define all of us, through their 
validation system. 

We are individuals despite all the hype 
around this gang validation nonsense. We 
must reject the “Security Threat Group - 

r x 
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(The Title Defines its Purpose) 

Identification , Interdiction, Prevention and 
Management Plan,” it will allow our com- 
munities to be further subjugated, persecut- 
ed and openly attacked by overzealous pub- 
lic servants or security guards who operate 
like Gestapo against poor citizens of this 
nation. And those of us held in the Prison 
Industrial Complex - subjected to physical 
and psychological torture in “Long Term” 
isolated solitary confinement units ... the 
term Threat Group only means that the val- 
idation process is being expanded to where 
all prisoners based on a group validation as 
a gang can be and will be subjected to what 
we already suffer as individuals under the 
validation procedures. 

Identification of prisoners will mean 
what it means now, not only who you are, 
but who are your family, friends, and as- 
sociates and this will not stop and just iden- 
tification, because it goes into their lives 
by way of other agencies; LAPD, OPD, 
SFPD, SDPD, Sheriffs, etc. ... This I call 
profiling of our people and our communi- 
ties, by identifying the prisoner as part of 
a STG- gang member or associate opens 
up covert/overt investigations against our 
family, friends and associates. This is the 
purpose for the identification making our 
people/community suspects in alleged 
gang activity , subjecting us to harassments: 
searches, investigations, 

etc. ... which is the pretext used by CD- 
CR-PIC in order to hide their racist intent. 

Interdiction - means to destroy, cut-off 
or damage, or to prohibit by decree, author- 
itarian implementation: will only familiar- 
ize New Afrikans, Latinos, Mexicans and 
Asians with what they know all to well, an 
authoritarian presence of a militarized po- 


lice state inside our communities. They pa- 
trol our communities as if we’re terrorists. 
Yet, the prisoner will be the justification for 
the purpose of interdiction. Remember they 
(CDCR-PBSP officials) have already cut 
us off from our family, friends and asso- 
ciates also our communities and when we 
are connected to them they use many scare 
tactics to destroy, damage or cutoff these 
relationships OFF. It’s called interdiction. 

Prevention - means to keep from hap- 
pening or existing, to hold back, hinder, 
stop, which means that we (prisoners) will 
be suppressed by any means necessary 
based on flawed intelligence, though crime 
initiatives, and implementing policies to 
counter crimes that have not occurred. For 
example, prisoners are not allowed “con- 
tact visit” in solitary confinement units, 
because there is a potential or possibility 
for a crime to be committed, CDCR NO 
contact visits speculates and assumes that 
prisoner’s families, friends and associates 
will be an accomplice to criminal activity. 
CDCR Policy says NO kissing, not touch- 
ing, etc. . . while on a contact visit on Gen- 
eral Population - (GP). This is what they 
mean, when they say Prevention-Institut- 
ing Policies that suppresses the growth and 
development of prisoners and their fami- 
lies, friends, associates and community, 
by cutting off whatever crimes that can be 
committed, but to do this is to insinuate 
that all our people are criminals, which is 
an inherited racist disposition inside the in- 
stitution of Institutionalized Racism - (IR). 
Therefore, we “all” become suspects or 
subjected to policies that limit our interac- 
tion and movement. 

Management; means that act or art of 


managing “ control ,” This is what it’s about 
controlling the obsolete “poor class” pris- 
oners, who are only an extension of the ob- 
solete poor class of people out in society, 
and by maintaining control over this class 
of people they’re able to utilize intimidat- 
ing acts or practices against the prisoners 
toward controlling them. 

Death Penalty, Long Term- Solitary 
Confinement units, assault weapons, prison 
violence, prison oppression, etc. ... toward 
maintaining control, this is how they man- 
age prisoners. 

The validation system ... 
does not mean you have 
... broken the law, ... it 
only means that you have 
been profiled or identi- 
fied as an alleged “some- 
thing” by the CDCR 

Plan is a method for achieving an objec- 
tive. Therefore, we all are in danger. The 
STG is only a new and more aggressive 
Policy that will further subject prisoners to 
harsh conditions and the current physical 
and psychological torture we exist under 
now. I basically just interpreted the title of 
this new policy which defines its true pur- 
pose/meaning. 

We also see that this Pilot Program is 
filled with numerous of Job Titles, which is 
how CDCR fleeces the California tax pay- 
ers out of funds. They create unnecessary 
positions that are irrelevant and serve no 
purpose. . If any one thinks that those of 
us held in solitary confinement units, need 
to go through gang management programs 
at the ages of 40 to 70 plus years, they are 
only fooling themselves. There is NO gang 
members, or gang bangers in the “short 
corridor” only grown men who come into 
these institutions at very young ages, who 
have educated themselves and many were 
never gang members from the get go. What 
you have back here are Political Prisoners, 
Jail House Lawyers, strong minded influ- 
ential prisoners who understand the games 
Correctional Officers/Officials play and 
those of us who did come into these prisons 
with a backward mindset, do not adhere to 
that gang nonsense anymore. Its “crazy” 
to tell us (prisoners) who’ve been in soli- 
tary confinement units from 10 to 40 years, 
that we got to go through a “step down 
program”-SDP in order to get out, when we 
been held illegally and subjected to physi- 
cal and psychological torment throughout 
our stay in these torture chambers. 


The validation system is just that, it does 
not mean you have committed a crime, or 
broken the law, in any way, it only means 
that you have been profiled or identified 
as an alleged “something” by the CDCR 
under their gang validation system. So to 
place you in solitary confinement units and 
leave you there for the rest of your natural 
life on the validation alone, is inhumane 
and criminal against those prisoners sub- 
jected to this fate. 

The fact that we have been here from 
anywhere from 5 to 40 years for no criminal 
offenses, no gang offenses, and no violent 
offenses, our placement is based on simply 
a administrative placement where we are 
validated as gang members and associates 
and locked up indefinitely on flawed intel- 
ligence. Some of this “so call” intelligence 
is so ridiculous that one have to wonder are 
these intelligent?? gang officers or a bunch 
of professional liars who hide behind the 
veil of institutionalized racism. . .There is 
NO way we (prisoners) should be held in 
solitary confinement units- (i.e. Ad-Seg/ 
SHU) on gang validations, when the av- 
erage person are anywhere from 40 years 
of age to 70 years of age. . . There is NO 
GANG MEMBERS back here. This CDCR 
knows quite well. . . 

The Pilot Program - “A new behavior 
based system which will serve to enhance 
the existing intelligence based validation 
system.” 

These words are important to understand 
because they basically speak to the re-en- 
forcement of the already intelligence base 
validation system that places prisoners in 
these solitary confinement units on non- 
behavior placement. To say your going to 
put prisoners particular alleged STG pris- 
oners in solitary confinement units for their 
behavior - now - only means that a wider 
pool of prisoners will be locked up because 
now, alleged prison gangs, street gangs, 
disruptive groups, etc. ... all fall under 
STG-Identification, Interdiction, Preven- 
tion and Management Plan. ... these are for 
the most parts groups who could commit 
an offense and be given a determinate sen- 
tence of any where from 90 cays to 5 years 
in solitary confinement, but they would be 
let out when that time is up. This is a just 
system because it deals with individual ac- 
countability. And no one should be held in 
solitary confinement indefinitely even if 
they want to be there. Now all these deter- 
minate SHU prisoners will fall under this 
new-validation system where CDCR offi- 
cials will utilize the SDP to place people 


under a STG I and STG II validation title 
holding them inside a program that serve 
“no purpose” whatsoever, but to further 
torment the prisoners inside a Step Down 
Program that offer nothing, but harassment 
to those prisoners inside that program. 

The STG-SDP -Pilot Program is lack- 
ing any real commitment to letting us out 
of the solitary confinement units. There 
is “too much* bureaucracy” one have to 
go through and this is with the same bias, 
prejudice and racist prison guards that 
held us back here of 22 l A years without 
adequate clothing, adequate food, no edu- 
cational programs, under severe isolation 
from our families, friend, associates and 
other prisoners. No natural sunlight, no ad- 
equate medical care, etc. ... so, why would 
they CDCR/PBSP do tight by us prison- 
ers now????? Their only expanding their “ 
torture chambers” and if anyone think oth- 
erwise is clearly not reading what CDCR 
are saying. One thing CDCR is good at is 
playing psychological games and torment- 
ing prisoners we all know this first hand 
because we seen many go crazy or insane 
or mad or loony or mentally ill or catatonic 
or illusional or severe depression, etc. ... 
because I’ve seen them all here in Pelican 
Bay State Prison - Security Housing Units. 

. . People have to realize that CDCR/PBSP 
- officials have had a lot of success in tor- 
turing prisoners into submission into their 
debriefing program that is used to frame 
and set up prisoners for this mockery of 
a system. We continue to reject this Pilot- 
Program it does nothing toward giving us a 
gateway out these torture chambers. Their 
even saying that NO STG I members who 
are influential are never getting out, who 
determines who gets out and who stays?? 
We say “nobody” deserves to be tortured 
in solitary confinement units at the hands 
of no one. • 

One Love - One Struggle 
In solidarity always, Mutope Dugma 
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ON THE PBSP-SHU PRISONERS’ 2011 FIVE CORE DEMANDS 


To: CDCR Undersecretary of 

Operations, Terri McDonald, PBSP 
Warden, Greg Lewis, PBSP Assoc. 

Warden, P.T. Lewis 

From: Todd Ashker, Arturo Castellanos, 
Sitawa Nantambu Jamaa/Dewberry, 
Antonio Guillen 

Subject: PBSP-SHU PRISONERS 2011 
FIVE CORE DEMANDS 

O n behalf of myself and those simi- 
larly situated, I request your atten- 
tion and responsive action, with 
respect to the issues stated below relevant 
to our 2011 Five Core Demands. 

Briefly summarized ... it’s been nearly 
14 months now since we suspended our 
non-violent, peaceful protest hunger strike 
actions of July, and Sept.-Oct. 2011, where- 
in we presented CDCR with our Five Core 
Demands for reforms to be made regard- 
ing SHU/Ad Seg policies and practices, all 
of which your predecessor Scott Kernan, 
admitted were reasonable. He made this 
admission during our negotiations as well 
as when he met with our Mediation Team, 
and the public. Mr. Kernan promised that 
our Demands would be meaningfully ad- 
dressed, in substantive ways, in a timely 
fashion. 

To date, the bulk of our Five Core De- 
mands have not been met in meaningful, 
substantive ways, as per our understand- 
ings/agreements during July, August, Octo- 
ber 2011 negotiations, some of which you 
were personally present at (phone confer- 
ences). 

This lack of good faith effort to meet our 
2011 Demands is a big problem and needs 
to be rectified in the not so distant future. In 
a nut shell, our first Three Core Demands: 
#1. individual accountability; #2. Policy/s 
on debriefing and denial of inactive status, 
and related denial of release from SHU 
based on innocuous association and al- 
leged intelligence, without formal charges; 
#3. An end to long term-indefinite SHU/ 
Ad-Seg and related reforms recommended 
in 2006 by the Commission On Safety & 
Abuse In America’s Prisons — have not 
been met! 

The CDCR’s October 11, 2012 STG Pi- 
lot Program - Instructional Memo - fails 
to meet our first Three Core Demands for 
reasons best exemplified in the included 
document titled, “Responsive Opposition 
To CDCR’s October 11, 2012 STG Pilot 
Program.” 


With respect to our Core Demands #4, 
Food/Nutrition, and #5, Programming 
Privileges, the following are examples of 
problems that continue to be unresolved. 
It’s important to remember one of the main 
principles relevant to these Demands is that 
many of us have been in SHU for adminis- 
trative reasons for 10 to 40 years. All par- 
ties acknowledged during our negotiation 
process that many of the restrictions were 
redundant and unnecessary in the content 
of the promised change in policy/practice 
to a system of individual accountability and 
focus on humane treatment and conditions 
in SHU and Ad Seg Units ! ! 

We would like to point out that although 
PBSP-SHU Associate Warden P.T. Smith, 
has attempted to work together with us, in 
keeping with the above principles, based 
on his nearly 30 years of experience in 
CDCR and with SHU prisoners. His efforts 
are largely futile based on CDCR Head- 
quarters and/or SHU Warden’s non-recog- 
nition of the above referenced principles 
and continual focus on maintaining SHU 
and Ad Seg policies and practices that are 
redundant in a system based on individual 
accountability! 

Below are examples, and in the future we 
will provide a more detailed list. 

RE Core Demand #4: Food and Nutri- 
tion Issues. This issue remains a major 
problem at Pelican Bay SP, with small por- 
tions of either poorly prepared and/or ined- 
ible, rotten food items! ! 

RE Core Demand #5: Programming and 
Privilege Issues. We presented CDCR with 
a list of EXAMPLES of reform measures 
regarding SHU/Ad Seg program and privi- 
lege issues, as follows with notations about 
continued lack of meaningful progress. 

A) Expand Visiting, regarding amount 
of time and adding one day per week. This 
hasn’t happened yet, in spite of Scott Ker- 
nan’s July/August presentation that extra 
time would be permitted when visiting 
slots were open. PBSP I.G.I insists on hav- 
ing 3 separate visit slots for SHU in order 
to keep Short Corridor prisoners separated 
from Long Corridor and C Facility prison- 
ers. This makes extra time impossible here! 

There’s no need for 3 visit slots when 
visiting is closely monitored by I.C.I. and a 
system of individual accountability means 
prisoners involved in prohibited actions at 
visiting can be sanctioned individually! 

Between 1989 and 2006, PBSP SHU had 
2 visit slots, and often allowed extra time 


when slots were open, especially for visi- 
tors coming a long distance! 

You can direct PBSP to go back to the 2 
slots and permit extra time when slots are 
open, or, direct the D facility visiting room 
to be re-activated and used on weekends 
and holidays ! ! 

B) Allow a weekly phone call — hasn’t 
happened yet ! ! 

C) Allow two (2) annual packages a 
year — hasn’t happened! We had asked, in 
the 5 Core Demands, for allowance for one 
(1) 30 lb. package of food/beverage items, 
and one package of non-food items, such 
as sweats, thermals, cosmetics, earbuds, 
etc. For those held in SHU and Ad Seg for 
more than one year, who are free of any 
serious disciplinary notices for 12 months, 
these prisoners should be allowed TWO 30 
lb. packages of food/beverage items, and 1 
package of non-food items — per year. 

D) Expand canteen and package items 
allowed. Some new items have been al- 
lowed, however, there are more that can be 
added! 

One of the items that we need as soon as 
possible, that CDCR has not given the OK 
for, is lotion . We were able to get lotion for 
years, but this year it was taken from our 
canteen/packages, on the excuse that it was 
“not on property matrix”! We need it here 
and medical refuses to give it out. 

Sweat shorts, so that we have the dignity 
of not being paraded about in boxer shorts 
while escorted to medical line, or yard. 

We are also seeking to be able to buy 2 
cases of Top Ramen, and woodless colored 
pencils, which could be added to canteen. 

E) More TV Channels — denied by 
Warden Lewis! CDCR/PBSP keep falsely 
claiming that we have 27 cable channels. 
We actually have 3 cable channels and 5 
network channels, which is less than all 
other SHU units across the state. We’re 
asking for 2 or 3 more channels. 

F) Allow Hobby Craft items: art paper, 
colored pens, small pieces of colored pen- 
cils, watercolors, chalk, etc. We have got- 
ten paper, pens, and chalk so far, but many 
can’t work with the chalk. We’ve found 
that Walkenhorst’s sells “woodless colored 
pencils.” See Walkenhorst’s 2012 Fall Cat- 
alogue, page 136, item E. 

We have asked Pelican Bay staff to no- 
tify Walkenhorst’s that SHU prisoners are 
allowed to purchase these 12 and 24 sets of 
woodless colored pencils for our packages. 
Assoc. Warden P.T. Smith tells us that only 
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Sacramento CDCR headquarters can notify 
Walkenhorst’s about allowing us to have 
items. 

Thus, we are asking you to notify 
Walkenhorst’s that we are allowed to have 
the woodless colored pencils in our pack- 
ages. 

G) Install pull-up and dip bars on SHU 
yards — has not happened yet! 

H) Additional issues: Warden denied 
our request to participate in “charity bake 
sales,” stating “Get out of the SHU!” Un- 
fair, and no kind of security risk. And the 
PIA mattresses being issued now = NO 
mattress at all !!??!! 

Again, the above are examples of prob- 
lematic issues regarding our Five Core De- 
mands. A more detailed list dealing with 
issues in Demands #4 and #5 will be forth- 
coming. 

Your time, attention and assistance with 
the above is much appreciated. • 

Todd Ashker, Arturo Castellanos, Sitawa 
Nantambu Jamaa/Dewberry, Antonio 

Guillen 
November 28, 2012 


PBSP-SHU, Short 
Corridor Representatives 
Responsive Opposition 
to CDCR’s October 11, 
2012 STG Pilot Program 

December 3, 2012 

From Todd Ashker, Arturo Castellanos, 
Sitawa Nantambu Jamaa/Dewberry, and 
Antonio Guillen 

To Whom It May Concern: 

T he CDCR’s October 11, 2012 Se- 
curity Treat Group Pilot Program 
Instructional Memo IS NOT AC- 
CEPTABLE !! It fails to meet our 2011 
Five Core Demands, and is herby rejected 
for reasons briefly summarized in the ex- 
amples below of the problems we have 
with the STG Pilot Program, and what the 
CDCR needs to do to meet your Demands, 
and thereby keep their word ! ! 

See also, our related oppositions to CD- 
CR’s March and June 2012 STG Proposals. 

We have repeatedly made clear that the 
heart of our first three Core Demands is 
the requirement for substantive changes 
to SHU and Ad Seg policies and practices, 
that must include: 

1) An individualized accountability, 


behavior-based system, when it comes to 
grounds for placement/ retention in CD- 
CR’s SHU or Ad Seg solitary confinement 
cells. This means such cells are reserved 
for those prisoners who are charged for 
and found guilty of committing a serious, 
felonious-type of rule violation, that mer- 
its a “determinate” SHU term. Individual 
accountability also applies to privilege re- 
strictions when such are abused by an indi- 
vidual. This equates to a demand for an end 
to “indeterminate” SHU confinement! 

2) Related Demands for an end to pro- 
gressively punitive SHU and Ad Seg poli- 
cies and practices for the purpose of coerc- 
ing prisoners into agreeing to become state 
informants: this Demand includes our call 
for an end to the “debriefing” policy; 

3) A Demand for humane treatment and 
conditions in the SHU and Ad Seg units, 
with a focus upon meaningful program op- 
portunities and ability to gain privileges, 
based on criteria that are realistic and rea- 
sonable — the purpose being, to assist the 
prisoners with being able to return to the 
general prison population in the shortest 
amount of time possible (e.g., the voluntary 
participation in SHU programs equates to 
meaningful, additional privileges and the 
ability to earn good time off one’s sentence 
in order to shorten the determinate SHU 
term.) 

The CDCR’s October 11, 2012 Pilot Pro- 
gram is not responsive to our above sum- 
marized demands, as exemplified below: 

For more than 25 years the CDCR has 
used an alleged “gang management” pol- 
icy/practice, consisting of placing vali- 
dated prison gang members and associates 
in SHU and Ad Seg solitary confinement 
cells - indefinitely, wherein prisoners are 
subjected to progressively more punitive 
conditions, for the purpose of coercing 
them into ‘debriefing’ (becoming a state 
informant to gain release from solitary by 
providing gang unit staff (IGI) with verifi- 
able information that harms other gang af- 
filiates. 

Between 1986 and 1999 the only way 
to get out of solitary was to parole, die, 
go insane, or debrief. In 1999, in response 
to a court ruling, the CDCR came up with 
another alleged avenue for SHU release, 
wherein a prisoner able to go six (6) years 
with zero documented gang activity, can 
meet ‘inactive’ gang status and thereby 
might be released to general population. 
The ‘inactive’ avenue for SHU release has 
proven to be a sham! 

Notably, most of the prisoners in SHU 


for the past 1 to 40 years, based on a ‘cur- 
rent active’ validation, have never been 
found guilty of committing an illegal, 
gang-related act. We’re talking about de- 
cades of indefinite, punitive solitary con- 
finement, based on alleged, current active 
gang involvement, consisting of innocent 
association/political type activity, and/or 
the unsubstantiated allegations of involve- 
ment in illegal gang activity by debriefer/ 
confidential informants, deemed ‘reliable’ 
by IGI (but no charges were filed!) IGI’s 
validations etc., are rubber-stamped by the 
Office of Correctional Safety (OCS and/ 
or SSU): UCC.UCC /committees and all 
levels if the 602 Appeals process! [as per 
admissions by former PBSP Warden Mc- 
Grath, during his testimony in the 2009 
Lira trial.] 

The October 11, 2012 STG Pilot Pro- 
gram claims to ‘change’ the present SHU 
policy/practice in the following ways, “... 
to provide individual accountability of of- 
fenders” (Pilot Program Memo, page 1, 
Purpose) based on “A new behavior-based 
system, which will serve to enhance the ex- 
isting intelligence-based validation system. 
The implementation of this process will in- 
clude an STG behavior-based disciplinary 
matrix, which will provide for additional 
procedural due process safeguards and a 
system of individual accountability [page 
2, Key Revisions] 

However, the truth is that the pilot pro- 
gram fails to change the present policies 
and practices at issue - in any substantive 
meaningful ways, and, it will actually re- 
sult in a significant expansion of the num- 
bers of prisoners kept indefinitely in SHU 
and Ad Seg solitary confinement torture 
cells [the numbers will expand to tens-of- 
thousands, because the CDCR STG Pilot 
Program targets not only prison gang affili- 
ates, but OCS will now target any and all 
groups of three (3) or more prisoners who 
are deemed to pose a ‘potential’ threat. 
[Pilot Prog. Memo, pages 1 and 9]. This 
failure to change the present system is also 
demonstrated by: 

A1 The prisoners validated as STG-1 
Members (i.e., prison gang members] will 
continue to be subject to automatic, indefi- 
nite SHU confinement, solely based on the 
validation. There is no requirement that a 
fomal charge (for Gang related miscon- 
duct) be filed, nor any related requirement 
for a formal hearing to take place to deter- 
mine guilt or innocence, as per a prepon- 
derance of credible evidence standard, as 
required by CDCR’s formal rule violation 
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hearing process. One’s only avenue for re- 
lease from the SHU is to parole; die’ go in- 
sane; debrief; or successfully complete the 
four (4) year minimum step down program 
[Pilot Prog. Memo, Sections 200.2; 500; 
600.3; 700; 1200] 

Additionally, any/all prisoners validated 
as STG affiliates will continue to be placed, 
and/or retained, in SHU and Ad Seg soli- 
tary confinement cells indefinitely, based 
on alleged intelligence indicating: “con- 
firmed STG behavior or activity,” defined 
as, “STG behavior which is discovered and 
confirmed to have occurred. Confirmation 
can be obtained through two processes: 1) 
a guilty finding in a STG rule violation 
report; and/ or any document that clearly 
describes STG behavior or activities in- 
corporated within the validation or ‘con- 
tinued STG behavior package’, and which 
is confirmed by the OCS, Special Agent 
assessment, and the STG unit Classifica- 
tion Committee [Pilot Program, attachment 
A. STG Definitions at, “Confirmed STG 
behavior or activity. See also, definitions 
for step down program, Steps 1 and 2, re- 
garding use of intelligence and these steps 
housing prisoners based on: influence!! 

The above is also supported in the Pilot 
Program Memo, at Section 600.3: validat- 
ed affiliates with confirmed STG behavior, 
outside the disciplinary process: 

“ a) A STG affiliate determined to 
have confirmed STG behavior or in- 
telligence, ... which occurred outside 
... the formal disciplinary process 
shall be documented in a CDCR form 
128-B, General Chrono [confidential 
chrono, if appropriate.] the behavior or 
activity must have occurred within the 
last 4 years. Investigators shall estab- 
lish reliability per CCR Section 3321 
when confidential information is used 
and shall be recorded within the chro- 
no. This confirmed STG behavior or 
activity shall consist of the following: 

“Behavior, activity or intelligence 
items as indentified in section 600.1: 
Validation Source Criteria, totaling at 
least 10 additional points and identi- 
fied subsequent to the validation pro- 
cess. This process shall only be uti- 
lized if the circumstances cannot be 
otherwise addressed through the disci- 
plinary process . . . “ 

Everyone familiar with CDCR/OCS- 
SSU-IGI’s SHU and Ad Seg policies 
and practices over the course of the past 
10 to 40 years, will recognize the above 
referenced Pilot Program. ‘Changes’ to 


the present policy and practices equate to 
NO substantive changes at all. 

The facts are: CDCR staff have always 
been required to issue rule violation reports 
to prisoners who are alleged to have violat- 
ed a rule, when such is supported by cred- 
ible evidence, [per CCR, Title 15, Section 
3312, et seq.] In spite of this long standing 
regulation, most of the prisoners have not 
been charged with, nor found guilty of, an 
illegal gang related act! We’ve been sub- 
jected to decades of SHU isolation based 
on the criteria referenced above regarding 
‘confirmed STG behavior, outside the dis- 

ciplinary process.’ 

With the above in mind, the only ‘change’ 
to the current policy is: a 4 year review , in 
the absence of being found guilty of an 
STG related rule violation report, wherein, 
“... documented and confirmed STG be- 
havior or activity, totaling at least 10 ad- 
ditional points [over the course of 4 years] 
will be cause for continued, indefinite SHU 
confinement!; as compared to the present 
six (6) year review for consideration of in- 
active gang status, so long as there is no 
documented gang activity [over the course 
of 6 years]. 

The above process will be applied to 
those prisoners presently serving an inde- 
terminate SHU term based on their vali- 
dated status and they, “. . . shall be afforded 
a Departmental Review Board (DRB) hear- 
ing, to determine their appropriate place- 
ment and/or retention within the SHU/ 
Step Down Program or potential release to 
general population . . . The DRB will con- 
duct an assessment of the preceding four 
(4) years to determine the existence of on- 
going STG behavior ...” [Pilot Program 
Memo, page 3] 

Based on all of the above referenced pi- 
lot program points, we can expect the DRB 
criteria used for their “assessment” of the 
preceding four years to determine the ex- 
istence of on-going STG behavior,” will be 
the same criteria used for a six (6) year ac- 
tive/inactive review, with a focus on finding 
any alleged ‘documented items of current 
behavior or activity occurring within the 
past four years — totaling 10 or more points 
[i.e., a ‘continued STG behavior package’ 
type of assessment] whereupon they will 
determine what step one is eligible for in 
the Step Down Program. 

The DRB will utilize the sections of the 
pilot program referenced above because 
most of the validated affiliates - in SHU and 
Ad Seg for decades - have no STG related 
rule violation guilty findings. So they’ll 


have to utilize pilot program Section 600.3 
(referenced above) because the CDCR/ 
OCS has no intention of releasing certain 
STG affiliates to general prison popula- 
tion [eg, those in PBSP ‘Short Corridor’ 
who are there based on ‘influence’, which 
in turn is based on confidential informant/ 
debriefers claims and/or IGI’s subjective 
opinion, which is impossible to disprove ! 
See Pilot Program Memo, page 41, re SDP, 
Steps 1 and 2, Reference to ‘influence.’] 

All of the above referenced pilot pro- 
gram points are NOT ACCEPTABLE ! 

What it basically boils down to is a 
CDCR/OCS sentence enhancement of four 
years-to-life for alleged STG behavior 
or activity, without a requirement for any 
related formal charge(s) or guilt of com- 
mitting any illegal, gang-related act! Re- 
member, this sentence enhancement can 
be applied to STG affiliates for minor non- 
criminal associational activity, [eg., Pilot 
Program Memo, Section 600.2 (a), (b), (c) 
and 600.1, Disciplinary Matrix, bottom 
four boxes, re: tattoos; roll-call; group ex- 
ercise; greeting cards and art work; acting 
in a leadership role; displaying behavior to 
organize and control other inmates, etc!] 
being deemed ‘guilty’ of such innocuous 
and/or vague activity is cause for a mini- 
mum of 4 years of indefinite solitary con- 
finement, u nable to earn good time credits 
off one’s sentence, in addition to all the ad- 
ditional punitive conditions such confine- 
ment entails! 

This amounts to a minimum of four (4) 
years of subjection to conditions that are 
psychologically and physically torturous 
to prisoners, and their loved ones on the 
outside, for the purpose of coercing them 
into becoming state informants via debrief- 
ing — without being formally charged, and/ 
or for insignificant violation(s) of minor, 

associational-type activity!! 

The above points exemplify the CDCR/ 
OCS’ intent to maintain the present status 
quo of confining thousands of prisoners 
in long term solitary cells, subject to pro- 
gressively punitive conditions, for coercive 
purposes. What is worse is they insist on 
doing this in spite of the fact that such prac- 
tices violate U.S. Constitutional and Inter- 
national laws and treaties, as well as state 
law, regarding enhancements/sanctions for 
gang-related activity [the applicable Cal. 
Penal Code is 186.22, as interpreted by the 
Cal. Supreme Court. See for instance, Peo- 
ple v. Castenada, 23 Cal. 4th 743 (2000), 
the leading case. See also: People v. More- 
no, 68 C.A. 4th 1198 (1998), and People v. 
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Gardeley , 14 Cal. 4th 605 (1996), and Peo- 
ple v. Gomez , 235 Cal. Rptr. 2d 957, 971]. 

Again, this is not acceptable, nor is it a 
sensible, responsible use of the tax payer’s 
money — to utilize costly SHU and Ad Seg 
cells [for an indefinite time period of at 
least four years!] for such minor infractions 
of CDCR/ OCS’ made up rules. These sorts 
of small infractions can be addressed in the 
general prison population via progressive 
levels of restrictions on various programs 
and/or privileges. SHU and Ad Seg cells 
are approximately $20,000. Costlier than 
general population cells per year! 

m The pilot program memo also claims 
the change in policy will provide, “addi- 
tional layers of procedural due process” 
regarding validation(s)/ continued STG 
behavior — and related SHU placement/re- 
tention/ Step Down Program issues [Pilot 
Program Memo, page 1, Purpose; and Sec- 
tions 100; and 400 - 800] 

For the past 25+ years, many SHU and 
Ad Seg prisoners have received CDCR’s 
version of ‘procedural due process’ where- 
in, I.G.I.’s decisions (recommendations) 
are automatically upheld by all levels of 
review by OCS; Committees; and prisoner 
grievance process-602 Appeals. The pilot 
program changes nothing, because each 
level of review will still be conducted by 
CDCR employees who are trained and di- 
rected by OCS - SSU - IGI! 

Therefore, this part of the pilot program 
is NOT ACCEPTABLE !! Real due pro- 
cess requires substantive, as well as pro- 
cedural aspects, and at least one level of 
meaningful review by a neutral third party, 
a qualified monitor, who conducts a thor- 
ough substantive, procedural review. 

O The pilot program memo claims the 
four year (minimum) Step Down Program 
(SDP) will provide STG affiliates with a 
way to earn release from indefinite solitary 
confinement without having to debrief [Pi- 
lot Program Memo, Sections 700, et seq.] 
CDCR’s SDP is NOT ACCEPTABLE! 
Four years is too long and the proposed 
programs/privileges for each step are not 
realistic, reasonable, or meaningful! ! 

CDCR presents the SDP as “... an 
incentive based multi-step process for 
the management of STG affiliates. 
This program will assign transition 
and monitor inmates who by their be- 
havior have demonstrated the need for 
CDCR’s utilization of special strate- 
gies for their management. The SDP 
shall normally be completed in five 
steps and provides a process for in- 


mates engaged in STG behavior or ac- 
tivities to demonstrate their ability to 
refrain from this type of behavior, pre- 
paring them for return to non-segre- 
gated housing and eventual release to 
the community.” [Pilot Prog. Memo, 
Section 700] 

Unfortunately, the CDCR pilot program 
for an SDP is structured ina way that is de- 
monstrative of their true intent of maintain- 
ing, and greatly expanding upon, the cur- 
rent policy/practice of keeping thousands 
of prisoners in punitive solitary confine- 
ment cells indefinitely, until they die, go 
insane, or debrief! 

The first 3 V 2 years of CDCR’s SDP en- 
tails a type of solitary confinement, where- 
in, the prisoners spend virtually 24 hours a 
day alone — in a cell, on the small-cell yard. 
The CDCR states this will be ‘a period of 
observation’ during which the prisoner will 
be expected to keep his bed made and com- 
plete in-cell, self-directed journals, and 
earn incentive-based privileges [Pilot Prog, 
memo, Sections 700 through 700.5, pages 
40 - 50] 

This makes No Sense! How can you 
‘closely observe’ someone for the purpose 
of assessing their behavior or activity, when 
they are in a type of solitary confinement 
24/7? How does a minimum of 3 Vi years 
of doing self-directed journals for basically 
trivial and insignificant privileges ‘prepare 
them for return to non-segregated housing 
and eventual release to the community? 

A Step Down Program should be a maxi- 
mum of eighteen (18) months in duration, 
for the purpose of enabling prisoners to 
shorten their ‘determinate’ SHU terms. In 
today’s SHU and Ad Seg units, and level 
4 general population prisons, the prison- 
ers are closely monitored 24/7. Any SDP 
needs to be based on realistic, reasonable 
adult programming criteria, and meaning- 
ful incentives for each step. For example, 
Step 1 can be a maximum of 90 days of 
basic in-cell type of programming; Step 2 
can be a maximum of six (6) months, of 
more meaningful, interactive-type of pro- 
gramming, such as small group activities in 
cages; small group yard, etc., where obser- 
vations of prisoners behavior and activities 
actually mean something towards assess- 
ing one’s potential for successful transi- 
tion to general population; Step 3 can be 
for a maximum of nine (9) months of small 
group programming, larger group yard, 
dining together; Step 4 can be for moni- 
tored status in a general population type of 
setting. 


The incentives for each step need to be 
realistic, and meaningful, for example, the 
ability to earn good time credits, regular 
phone calls, contact visits, additional pack- 
ages, canteen, property, etc., beginning at 
Step 2 . Once in the SDP, sanctions for STG 
behavior or activities must be solely based 
on a formal charge, and guilty finding, for 
a serious rule violation, linked to a STG! 

Additionally, the CDCR’s mission prior- 
ity is founded upon the principle of pro- 
moting and protecting public safety, and 
the related operation of a reasonably safe 
and secure prison system. They presently 
have the opportunity to back up these catch 
phrases with action , by creating a sensible 
program for the purpose of transitioning 
the present long term SHU prisoners to a 
general population prison environment 
in a reasonably safe and secure manner. 
Their presence in general population will 
enhance the safety and security of the pris- 
on system as a whole, which will enable 
CDCR to provide prisoners with meaning- 
ful rehabilitation type programs, and there- 
by help prisoners be better prepared for 
achieving success upon their parole to the 
community. [See, August 12, 2012 Agree- 
ment to End Hostilities.] 

The CDCR can do this right now , at little 
to no cost, via the creation of the MCU 
[MAX-B] type program that we detailed 
in our March 2012 ‘Counter Proposal’ [See 
www.prisonerhunger strike solidarity. 
wordpress.com/pelican-bay-human-rights- 
movement-short-corridor-collectives- 
counter-proposal-to-CDCR] 

It’s a simple matter, for pilot program 
start-up purposes, to review all PBSP-SHU 
prisoners files. Those on indefinite SHU 
status for validation, who have not been 
found guilty of a formally charged, gang- 
related offense (a serious RVR), in the 
last two (2) years, who are between 3 to 5 
years, or less, to their parole date/parole el- 
igibility hearing, are immediately released 
to the MCU, on PBSP-B Facility, where 
they can still be closely observed while ac- 
tually interacting with each other and staff, 
in a less restrictive, yet still controlled en- 
vironment! This is a model for success ! ! 

CONCLUSION 

It has been more than 13 months since 
we agreed to suspend our non-violent, 
peaceful protest hunger strike actions, — 
in response to CDCR’s top administrators 
admissions that all of our Five (5) Core 
Demands were reasonable, and would be 
responded to via substantively meaningful 
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changes to the policies and practices at is- 
sue! 

This has NOT HAPPENED, as summa- 
rized in the above examples. [See also: our 
related Opposition/ Rejection statements, 
responding to CDCR’s March and June 
2012 STG proposals.] 

To date, the CDCR’s top officials have 
acted in bad faith — including ignoring our 
prior opposition points and counter-pro- 
posal !! 

Therefore, at this point, we request a 
face-to-face meeting with the top CDCR 
officials, authorized and able to make de- 
cisions on the spot, for the purpose of 
changing the October 11, 2012 STG Pilot 
Program Memo, in ways responsive to our 
Five (5) Core Demands, in line with the ex- 
amples set forth in this document. 

This meeting can be in person, or via 
video conference in PBSP-SHU. 

Let this serve as notice, that failure to 
change the Pilot Program in ways that are 
responsive to our Five Core Demands, 
as exemplified in this document, will be 
deemed to be just cause for our collective 
resumption of our non-violent, peaceful 
protest action(s). • 

Thank you for your Time and Attention 

Todd Ashker, Arturo Castellanos, 
Sitawa Nantambu Jamaa/Dewberry, 
Antonio Guillen 
December 3, 2012 


ED’S COMMENTS 

W elcome to volume two, issue 
number of the Rock newsletter. 
This little newsletter is starting 
its second year. In 2012 people contributed 
$1,091 in cash and 2049 stamps. All but 
$500 of that amount came from prisoners. 
This is indeed a prisoner-supported publi- 
cation. Of that amount the newsletter cur- 
rently has $237 in cash and enough stamps 
to put out this issue with a small amount 
left over. The money is used for toner for 
my laser printer ($154 each, about two 
newsletter editions out of each cartridge 
of toner) and printer paper (around $50 a 
case of ten reams, a little over two reams 
are used for each issue). The Rock mailing 
list now stands at 243 and is mailed mostly 
to SHU prisoners. 

For those of you who are new to Rock 
let me lay it out for you. I’m a 71 year-old 
state-raised ex-con who has served about 35 
years behind bars, starting at the age of 13. 
I have a long history of prisoner activism. 


My only income is Social Security, which 
ain’t very much. I do this work because. ... 
well, because I’m an idiot. And I’ll contin- 
ue doing it for as long as you feel this work 
is important enough to support with your 
donations of stamps and money. For what 
it’s worth, I keep a careful record of every 
stamp and dollar received and spent. If you 
find the information I provide useful, then 
keep the stamps and dollars coming in. 

The reader should note that there may be 
typographical errors in the articles from the 
PBSP-SHU reps. These were just received 
from the person who typed them. I wanted 
to get them out fast so have not proofed 
them for corrections. 

Now if you have not yet read the letters 
section I want you to stop right here and 
read the letters before you go any further. 
The rest of these comments are responses 
to letters critical of my call to desegregate 
the prisons. Return here after you’ve read 
the letters on pages eight and nine. 

First of all I apologize for going off on 
an angry tirade. That was impulsive and 
immature. And I agree that the first and 
second hunger strikes were indeed his- 
toric events. You all wrote a well thought 
out letters and made many good points. I 
especially appreciate your sharing some 
of your personal experiences with me and 
other Rock readers. You did good. Now let 
me try and respond to some of the points 
raised in the many letters I’ve received on 
this subject (I do not have the space to print 
them all), starting with the first one. 

While it is true that I have not done time 
in the California system, I have pulled 
some years inside the walls of the Arizona 
State Penitentiary at Florence, which is al- 
most as bad in terms of racial divisions. I 
organized the multi-racial Committee to 
Safeguard Prisoners’ Rights there. In addi- 
tion, I get a lot of letters from California 
prisoners who tell me what’s going on in 
the prisons. And don’t forget, I’ve been an 
editor of California Prison Focus for over 
a dozen years. While I’m not in there with 
you, I nonetheless have a fair idea of what’s 
going on. 

Your first point seems to be that a lot of 
progress has been made, so let’s leave it at 
that. Besides, “what you are calling for is 
never going to happen.” Actually, the only 
concrete thing I asked for a statement on 
the subject. And even then I thought that at 
most the “fellas” would issue some sort of 
a public statement and then go behind my 
back and tell prisoners to pay me no mind. 
But I doubt there will even be a statement. 


Anyway, “never going to happen” is a rela- 
tive term. When I was young sodomy was 
a crime punishable by life imprisonment. 
Today gay marriage is legal where I live. 

You go on to say that the Agreement to 
End Hostilities “is something of even great- 
er importance” than the hunger strikes. As 
it happens, today I received a letter from a 
prisoner who said: “There was just a racial 
riot between the Blacks and Southern Mex- 
icans here in Calipatria.” You see, if you 
don’t deal with the root of the problem, if 
you don’t deal with the issues that prevent 
real prisoner unity, then you’re just pissing 
up a rope. Oh you may get some cheap trin- 
kets or other token bribes from the state in 
exchange for selling out, but there will be 
no real, substantial, or lasting change. 

You say I “can’t pick and choose who 
should be treated fairly and who shouldn’t. 
If you did then what separates you from 
our captors?” I don’t pick who gets out and 
who doesn’t. I’m an old man with not a lot 
of years left to me; I do get to pick how 
I want to spend those remaining years. I 
am willing to give them to you rather than 
spend them sitting on some sunny beach, 
but I am only going to give those years 
away for something real — something that 
will make a significant difference for pris- 
oners, not for weights or additions to the 
commissary list. 

Lastly, you note that “[w]e can’t push 
our beliefs onto you and you shouldn’t 
push yours onto us because the truth is that 
we don’t want to cell up with other races.” 
You may not want cell with someone of an- 
other race, but there are those who might 
like to, and who should have the freedom 
to do so without threats or fear of violence 
from their peers. You see, the gang mental- 
ity needs to be replaced with a class per- 
spective — that prisoners see themselves 
as a strata of the social order rather than 
as members of this or that race or region. 
I don’t have to tell you that the state uses 
those divisions against you. You all in there 
are telling me how the state does that day 
in and day out, even your letter makes that 
case. I am indeed trying to push my beliefs 
on you in this regard, but only because the 
belief in these racial and regional divisions 
is undermining your struggle. You know 
damn well it’s true. 

My ultimatum was wrong. I apologize to 
all who were victimized by my lashing out 
like that. I’ll continue to press for what I 
think is needed for the success of the long 
term struggle, but I’ll try to do it with less 
anger and in a more thoughtful way. • 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

Interracial Celling Will Never Work 

Greetings and salutation to all. I send 
mine in full. I just received the December 
2012 issue of the Rock newsletter and I 
must say that it is very informative. I’m a 
validated Chicano who is currently housed 
in Pelican Bay SHU C Facility, Nine 
Block, Cell 106. I am five years into a 25 
year sentence so all of these issues and con- 
cerns affect me directly and I always do my 
best to stay abreast of the current on goings 
pertaining to the struggle. 

One thing that I noticed is that there is 
a lot of information coming mainly from a 
few different regions of late but I’ve yet to 
see anything from all regions besides the 
agreement to end all hostilities. I myself 
come from the east side of San Jose around 
the Palomar area so I would love to hear 
what the PBSP-SHU short corridor repre- 
sentatives have to say from my region. I’m 
sure Antonio and George have some words 
of wisdom to enlighten us all to their state 
of mind in regards to all that has been tak- 
ing places as well as to what the future has 
in store. 

Communication has been very limited 
since I came back to PBSP-SHU. A lot 
has changed since 2006. I try to keep as 
many avenues open as possible by receiv- 
ing MLM Prisons, PHSS, as well as Rock 
newsletter and anything else I can get my 
hands on. Yet still more often than not I am 
left wondering how everyone is doing and 
what’s on their mind. I even want to see if 
I can obtain my college degree but have no 
way of enrolling in the necessary courses 
so it’s very frustrating. Hopefully some- 
times in the near future someone will strike 
up an article or put me on their mailing list 
because I am striving to do my part to help 
all of the representative’s goals and objec- 
tives move forward. 

Now in regards to your article titled Edi- 
torial 1-12 in the most recent issue of the 
Rock. I appreciate all of the help that you 
are giving us, as well as your knowledge 
and support. However, I believe that you 
were out of line on your comments con- 
cerning double celling. It was very disre- 
spectful of you to call anyone a dope fiend 
and your attitude and tone was unnecessary 


as well as uncalled for. I understand that 
you have good intentions and you mean 
well but it’s obvious that you don’t really 
fully know the California penal system his- 
tory and all that goes with it. Because if 
you truly did grasp all that it entails then 
you would realize that what you’re calling 
for is not going to happen. 

First and foremost, it was an historic 
event for the first rounds of hunger strikes 
to take place because something of that 
magnitude with all group segments and re- 
gions participating together is unheard of. 
It just does not happen here in this prison 
system. Wars are more the norm. Yet some- 
how we were able to put our differences to 
the side for the greater good and the com- 
mon goals and objectives that are benefi- 
cial to all convicts. A lot of positive things 
came out of the hunger strikes and the fuse 
was lit in many who would have otherwise 
stood by and did nothing, either out of lack 
of knowledge and know how or out of lack 
of duty and obligation. 

Secondly, not only did the hunger strikes 
take place but now the “Agreement to End 
Hostilities” has been enacted and this is 
something of even greater importance. 
Never in my life did I think that I would 
see the day that such an agreement would 
be made. I just didn’t think that it would 
happen. This is something that you can’t 
help but tip your hat to. I commend the 
Short Corridor Collective for their strength 
and courage in coming to this mutual un- 
derstanding. There is a lot at stake here and 
the fact that they were able and willing to 
put all differences to the side and reach this 
agreement speaks volumes as to their char- 
acter. 

In your article you asked if this struggle 
is only about releasing the shot callers so 
they can go back to business as usual. It 
sounds to me as if someone has gotten into 
your head and planted seeds and you wa- 
tered them and allowed them to grow. The 
plain and simple answer to your question 
is that no, it isn’t about that. Yes, of course 
those who have been back here in the SHU 
for decades should be the first to be re- 
leased. But not because of who they are, 
instead rather they should be the first to be 
released because it is wrong to hold some- 
one in solitary confinement for so long for 
nothing other than affiliations. Justice sees 
no faces, races, or colors because what’s 
right is right and what’s wrong is wrong. 
You can’t pick and choose who should be 
treated fairly and who shouldn’t. If you did 


then what separates you from our 
captors? 

This struggle is for the masses, 
for all solid individuals who de- 
serve to be treated with common 
decency and not warehoused 
like dogs in a cage. It’s for my 
brother-in-law in Tracy who 
just got validated and is wait- 
ing to come up here. It’s for my 
cousin as well as my loved ones 
in PBSP Adseg waiting for their 
bedspace back here. It’s for my pops serv- 
ing 25 to life out on the mainline, as well 
as for those who remain behind these walls 
and for those who will suffer. So that we 
can all be judged and treated fairly for our 
own individual actions and not because of 
what some rat says or because of who we 
associate with. 

Keep in mind that just as there’s a lot at 
stake for us, so too is there a lot at stake for 
CDCR. They do not want to see us triumph 
and be successful in what we are striving 
to accomplish. They would rather see us at 
war and focusing on each other instead of 
working together. I don’t think that it’s a 
coincidence that my door has been opened 
twice along with other inmates from a dif- 
ferent region within the last year. The first 
was immediately after the first hunger 
strike in late August of 201 1 and it resulted 
in a battle with block gun being fired into 
the section. As the hunger strike represen- 
tative said, some feel that certain things 
don’t apply to them but it was suppos- 
edly an isolated incident so I didn’t hold it 
against anybody. I just did what I had to do 
and left it at that. I wasn’t even moved out 
of my section. 

Then again, in May or June of 2012, my 
door was popped open with another inmate 
from the exact same region supposedly on 
accident. Except this time salutations were 
exchanged and nothing happened much to 
the surprise of the tower. So trust and be- 
lieve that they are attempting manipulate 
situations not only back here but on the 
mainline and in the adseg as well. Trying 
to create a crack in the agreement. That is 
why it is imperative that we stand firm and 
remain strong in honoring said agreement 
whether you like it or not because that is 
what has been figured out. Those with hon- 
or and integrity must stand strong against 
any attempt by the administration and/or 
knuckleheads to bring an end to what has 
been set in place. 

So you see, Ed, we have enough on our 
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plate trying to deal with all of this. The 
upcoming hunger strike, the Agreement to 
End Hostilities, and trying to get CDCR to 
honor the five core demands are the battles 
that we must focus out time and energy on. 
Not interracial celling because interracial 
celling would never work in California, 
maybe in another state but not here. There 
has been too much bloodshed, sacrifices, 
and work that has transpired throughout 
the years to expect people to agree to that. 
Wars that have been going on since the late 
sixties were still continuing on until only 
recently when the Agreement to End Hos- 
tilities came into effect. So it’s going to be 
hard enough to get that to hold let alone 
trying to push for interracial celling. We 
have to pick and choose our battles and I 
feel that you were wrong in trying to push 
that on us. We can’t push our beliefs onto 
you and you shouldn’t push yours onto us 
because the truth is that we don’t want to 
cell up with other races. 

Hopefully you can see where Em com- 
ing from when I say all that I have and 
you can see that it’s wrong to start calling 
people out of their name because Em sure 
they wouldn’t do that to you. In closing I 
would like to thank you for all of the hard 
work and support that you have given all 
of us behind these walls as well as to our 
families. Please do print this article if you 
can as well as my names and number. As I 
said, I would really like to hear from Anto- 
nia or George and know what they have to 
say about all of this. Once again, I send my 
love and respect to all those worthy, keep 
on pushing. 

Carlos Ramirez #P-69993 

The Ultimatum Was Wrong 

Greeting and salutations. I hope you’re 
in great health and high spirits. Eve en- 
closed a drawing for the Rock. You know 
Eve found you from the start to be the 
bridge between two voices. To have your 
own opinions is one thing, but here you are 
pushing your own personal politically mo- 
tivated policies about who inmates should 
be cell mates with. There is a divide be- 
tween races, between groups, and this idea 
to have all hostilities between us stop is a 
big deal - now to basically say, “Ok, now 
move in together with those who have pos- 
sibly killed a friend.” Come on, that’s a bit 
rich to handle. Traditionally its worked in 
California to just take one step at a time. 
So please, understand our position and the 
hellish environment of violence that’s out 
there. Be the instrument to help us get t our 


goals one step at a time. Be that bridge of 
communication between us. Be there not to 
pass judgment. We are making sense out 
of the chaos around us. We respect your 
opinions and we can’t change our colors 
over night. So with respect, reconsider and 
recognize we’re working slowly to bring 
peace to all. 

Michael O. Russell 

Forgotten What Prison is Like? 

Real quick, I just want to respond and 
give my comments from a “current” pris- 
oners point of view to what you wrote in 
the December issue of the Rock about inter- 
racial cell living and your threat to “jump 
ship” if we don’t accommodate you and 
those of like mind. 

First off, I must certainly appreciate what 
you do not only in this current struggle but 
in all the years past (Eve been incarcerated 
a long while and have become familiar with 
you, Ed, like old friends). And while I may 
not always agree with you, you must know 
that no one can ever doubt your zeal. That 
said, however, has it been so long that you 
have forgotten what prison is like? (and not 
just any prison, a California prison). You 
speak about inter-racial cell living from 
an ideological standpoint as opposed to a 
grounded understanding of reality. 

And No! I do not speak of “racism.” 
This is 2012. Modern America and social 
progress has not escaped the prisons as 
much as some people and movies would 
have you believe. I have absolutely no 
problem with, speak to, and get along very 
well with Afrikan Americans, Cuacasians, 
North, South, Asians. . .you name it. And to 
be honest, sure I could most definitely live 
well and fine with some of those friends of 
mine. But the reality is that this is prison 
and we DO NOT “pick” who we live with. 
A blanket policy like that would be pretty 
much disastrous. 

Inter-racial cell living is NOT like mov- 
ing in with you well-adjusted suburbanized 
neighbor in a four bedroom house where 
everyone goes to work in the morning, 
don’t see each other all day, obeys all laws, 
etc, etc. We can’t just get up and move 
when we want or ever spend some time 
away during an argument over some petty 
thing. We’re stuck. Period. And what about 
different sleep hours? 

To understand our reality you must think 
beyond mere cultural differences. There 
are hygiene issues, cleanliness issues, ways 
of living that are complete opposites in 
some cases, ideological beliefs and mood 


swings, different mentalities, etc. Do NOT 
envision yourself living with the best of 
the best, or even some you are completely 
compatible with - but rather take that dirty- 
ass bum off the side of the freeway (cause 
it very MIGHT be him), or some big-ass 
foo with anger management issues who not 
only does not want to cell/live with you 
either, but who - having nothing in com- 
mon with you - has no more love for you 
than you have for him. Now imagine a dis- 
agreement. And you ARE stuck. NO cry- 
ing, NO running to the police, and NO ask- 
ing to leave. You would have to meet any 
concerned threat with unchecked force just 
to ENSURE your survival. And survival is 
any human’s natural instinct. This ain’t no 
“dating service” or wonderland. We’re in 
PRISON! 

While I know you have always included 
“SNY” and “PC’s” in your prisoner rights/ 
reform propaganda, you should remember 
that you are also speaking to those of us 
who are SOLID. Men (and women) who 
DON’T break, take no slight, and DO 
FIGHT! Next you’ll be saying that “SNY” 
and “GP” should just program together. I 
mean if assault is against the laws, the we 
should not be attacking rapists and child 
molesters, right? WRONG! 

Look, all Em saying is to CONSIDER 
the fact that there might be some things 
about actually living here (and living in a 
cell with someone) that you - and those 
who support that position - are missing, 
not taking into, or. . .have just forgotten. 

That “ultimatum” was wrong, Ed. And 
I say that with the utmost respect for you. 
You put those man (and our struggle) on 
the spot, putting them on blast, asking them 
to speak out on something that has noth- 
ing to do with our unified struggle! We 
are united! Or can’t you see? Em here (in- 
side) and I can say without a doubt there 
has been a huge leap forward and shift 
in prison politics. In fact, your comment 
(last month?) about “this won’t last” only 
proves to me and everyone listening that 
you have no idea how California prisons 
work. But you are like a crazy old uncle 
who will ALWAYS still be part of the fam- 
ily (smile). Ha ha. 

Think about these things... and recon- 
sider. With respect and solidarity, 

Marco Perez #P80335 
Tehachapi “SHU” 

[Ed’s Response: Please read my re- 
sponse to these letters in my Editorial 
Comments on page seven.] 
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WOULD YOU LIKE A PEN 
PAL? 

“A wall is just a wall. It can be broken 
down.” 

Assata Shakur 

P lease consider participating in a Hu- 
man Rights Pen Pal Program, a new 
project of Prisoners Hunger Strike 
Solidarity coalition (PHSS). 

The Human Rights Pen Pal program is 
an anti-racist, ‘outside the walls’ organiz- 
er training program in solidarity with the 
human rights of prisoners in California’s 
solitary confinement cells. It is specifi- 
cally intended to support the ongoing work 
of PHSS to end solitary confinement and 
address the human rights of prisoners in 
SHU’s and Ad Segs in California’s prisons. 

The program is centered on creating 
principled relationships between prisoners 
in solitary confinement and supporters out- 
side the walls. It assumes that these devel- 
oping relationships will lead to a growing 
commitment of those ‘outside the walls’ to 
work in solidarity with prisoners and your 
human rights campaign. 


If you would like a human rights pen 
pal, please send a note to Sharon Marti- 
nas, 2440 16th Street. #275 San Francisco, 
CA. 94103. Include your name, ID number 
and current ‘address,’ so we can get back 
in touch as soon as possible. If you wish, 
please include a little bio and why you 
would like to participate in a human rights 
pen pal program. 

The program will begin Sunday January 
20, 2013, so please try to get your letter to 
us before that date. 

The program will be small: only 12- 
13 ‘inside the walls’ and 12-13 ‘outside 
the walls’ participants. We will prioritize 
participation by people ‘inside the walls’ 
working for the human rights of Califor- 
nia prisoners who may not be receiving as 
much mail from friends and family outside 
the walls as they would wish. 


More prepared 
More informed 
More indignant 
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ON THE QUESTION OF INTEGRATED CELLING 


[Note: The following article was original- 
ly published a few years ago in the Prison 
Focus newspaper Given the current 
debate on the subject, however, I thought it 
would be a good idea to reprint here.] 

By C. Landrum 

I ntroduction: We’re all aware of the 
2005 court decision ordering the 
D.C.C. to begin implementing inte- 
grated celling of the prison’s multi-ethnic 
population. What may not be known to 
many is that this policy has already been 
initiated. 

For the most part the immediate response 
has essentially been that of resistance 
which has manifested itself in both abstract 
(verbal) and practical (concrete) forms. 

Despite the multi-faceted origin of this 
resistance, it is primarily the manifestation 
of subjective influences, that is, a long his- 
tory of our social conditioning. Furthermore 
it should be noted that this resistance is not 
exclusively limited to the prison masses but 
transcends them to include those correc- 
tional officers who work in close proximity 


to the prisoners themselves. 
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It is only through the understanding of 
something’s opposite that we can fully 
understand that which it is we seek to un- 
derstand. For us to fully comprehend the 
resistance of the correctional officers and 
place this resistance into its proper context, 
we must not only understand, as most al- 
ready do, that the C.O.s have no desire to 
deal with a prison population at each oth- 
er’s throats. But we must also understand 
the opposite tendency of this equation, i.e., 
that neither do they wish to see prisoners 
on exceptionally good terms with each oth- 
er, for these are the conditions necessary to 
redirect our energies to the improvement 
of our conditions — thus threatening their 
interests. 

The first attempts at implementing this 
policy was initiated at Mule Creek State 
Prison and the Sierra Conservation Center 
in lone. This was met with mixed results. 
Prison bureaucrats announced that the 
imposition of this policy went smoothly 
in Mule Creek. When we place this in its 
proper context, this is understandable con- 
sidering the content of Mule Creek’s popu- 
lation as a “drop out” yard, i.e., defeatist 
and passive in both essence and form. 

In regards to the Sierra Conservation 
Center, despite the individualism, and near 
total lack of unity that permeates all low- 
er level facilities, there was nevertheless 
some degree of collective resistance in an 
effort to prevent the process of integration 
from proceeding. 

There is a valuable lesson to be drawn 
from this as well. The many analysis and 
theories formulated around the argument 
that unity amongst the prisoners on the 
lower levels was an impossibility have now 
been proven wrong. Although a distinction 
must be made. The unity was a progressive 


development in itself — the motive behind 
it was for an essentially counterproductive 
purpose and against our objective interests. 

The prisoners who participated engaged 
in a work stoppage and, although they were 
“temporarily” successful in prolonging 
this process, the C.D.C. is intent on mov- 
ing forward with this integration state-wide 
within two to three years. 

This poses numerous questions, both 
theoretical and practical. I would like to 
ask you both, S.K and C.L., some ques- 
tions more pertinent to the issue at hand. 
Likewise, I understand that circumstances 
necessitate a degree of self censorship. 
Nonetheless, whatever thoughts that you 
can share will no doubt be greatly appreci- 
ated and hopefully foster healthy dialogue 
that can result in action. 

Question One: Do you believe that the 
issue of desegregation can be effectively 
addressed without also addressing the con- 
text in which this process develops? And 
why? 

SK: The short answer is “No.” The 
prison system is a microcosm of the class 
and racial contradictions inherent with the 
larger society. The segregation of prison- 
ers was an extension of the class and racial 
segregation existing within society at that 
time. Over the years we have adopted and 
perpetuated these social practices as our 
own. This is reflected not only in our di- 
vision into groups based on race, but also 
in the rules and regulations in which the 
groups operate. And despite the “official 
desegregation” that has formally occurred 
within the judicial realm some decades 
ago, we as prisoners have condoned and 
rigidly perpetuated this segregation and 
hostilities which have been reinforced and 
encouraged by the prison administration — 


covertly as well as overtly. The ethnic, cul- 
tural, and geographical divide that we base 
our separation upon can be collectively 
dissolved through dialogue, although we 
must do so on a common ground which we 
can rally around, and this common ground 
is our prison conditions and the necessity 
to preserve and advance our own existence 
and development. A common struggle 
would function as the vehicle to accom- 
plish this. So, “no”, desegregation and our 
prison conditions cannot be divorced, other 
than to do so artificially. 

CL: This is an extremely relevant ques- 
tion. To expand on S.K.’s response in great- 
er depth, I think it is necessary to under- 
stand that nothing exists in total isolation, 
separate, and independent of those other 
objects and phenomena around it which 
it is interconnected with, be it organic, in- 
organic, social development, the develop- 
ment of human thought and knowledge, 
including the developments that are in mo- 
tion throughout the C.D.C. right now. 

Everything without exception is interre- 
lated (connected, interpenetrating, interde- 
pendent, etc.), and influences the direction 
and development of everything else around 
it, as it is in turned influenced by those 
forces around it. Keeping in mind, that in 
contradiction to the static and motionless 
“appearance” of objective reality (matter), 
everything, including social phenomenon 
is “essentially” in perpetual transforma- 
tion. J. Stalin captured this well in his pen- 
etrating work Dialectical and Historical 
Materialism when he stated: 

“No phenomenon in nature can be 
understood if taken by itself, isolated 
from surrounding phenomenon.... 
Any phenomena in any realm in nature 
may become meaningless to us if it is 
not considered in connection with the 
surrounding conditions. Any phenom- 
ena can be understood and explained 
if considered in its inseparable connec- 
tion with surrounding phenomena. ...” 
Our concrete conditions and practical 
activities, such as the racial and geographi- 
cal hostilities that we perpetuate between 
us not only gives further shape, thus mold- 
ing our ideas and ways of thinking, i.e., our 
consciousness, that reflects and reinforces 
these practices. But reciprocally in turn, 
also influences the direction and further 
deterioration of our material conditions in 
that we give the necessary justification the 
C.D.C. relies upon to further strip us of our 
remaining “rights” and privileges. 

Concrete conditions — the matter around 


us — and our actions influence the direction 
and development of our consciousness, by 
way of our five sense organs of sight, hear- 
ing, smell, taste, and touch. In separable in- 
terconnection, our consciousness influenc- 
es the direction and transformation of our 
material conditions when we transform our 
consciousness back into matter, from ideas 
back into existence, and in the process of 
literally transform our concrete conditions. 
This was also summed up well in Marx’s 
statement, “Circumstances create man as 
much as man creates his circumstances.” 

Unless we change our current practices 
and do so soon, we are going to lose every- 
thing, including our leverage and our abil- 
ity to transform our situation. The transfor- 
mation of our material conditions and the 
transformation of our consciousness (ideas, 
ways of thinking, concepts, emotions, etc.) 
is intrinsically interdependent. One process 
cannot occur without the other. To trans- 
form our condition is to simultaneously 
transform ourselves in the process, and 
visa versa, the opposite. Fred Engels said 
in explicit terms: 

“Man’s ideas, views, and concep- 
tions, in one word, man’s conscious- 
ness, changes with every change in the 
conditions of his material existence, 
in his social relations and in his social 
life.” 

Historically the C.D.C. has used ev- 
ery major event that has arisen within the 
prison system to further its own objec- 
tives at our expense — be it financial or in 
the erosion of our “rights.” Qualitatively 
speaking, there has not been a break in the 
continuity of this trajectory of deterioration 
over the last two years (longer?). This de- 
segregation is inevitable and the sooner we 
grasp this intellectually, the sooner we can 
begin “formulate” and effective strategy 
that is “essentially” collective in its coordi- 
nation so as not to allow the state to exploit 
and exacerbate the existing contradictions 
between us as a means to further infringe 
upon our remaining “rights.” 

Question Two: Having read your re- 
sponses, both of you not only draw es- 
sentially identical conclusions that this de- 
segregation process in inevitable, but that 
some degree of collective cooperation be- 
tween the prisoners themselves is needed. 
Would you please elaborate on this? 

CL: It is important to understand that 
the state, in all of its forms — the military, 
intelligence, police, judicial system, courts, 
etc., including the prison system — is not 
only a product of class divided society, it is 


a tool created and used by the economically 
dominating classes to protect and preserve 
their financial and material interests, i.e., 
their class interests. 

In his theoretical work State and Revolu- 
tion, Lenin correctly observed: 

The state is a product and manifesta- 
tion of the irreconcilability of class an- 
tagonisms.... According to Marx, the 
state is an organ of class domination, 
and organ of oppression of one class 
by another; its aim is the creation of 
“order” which legalizes and perpetu- 
ates this oppression by moderating the 
collisions between the classes.” 

And although it was not the intention 
of Frederick Engels, he nonetheless com- 
pleted Lenin’s statement with this passage 
taken from his ground-breaking work, The 
Origin of the Family, Private Property, and 
the State , in which he says: 

“Public force exists in every state; it 
consists not merely of armed men, but 
of material appendages, prisons (em- 
phasis added), and repressive institu- 
tions of all kinds.” 

On first appearance the above quote may 
seem irrelevant to the question, but it is 
actually essential to the question as will 
become apparent, as it is to our conditions 
and to the formulation of a correct plan 
of action. It allows us to place the vari- 
ous aspects of this issue into proper con- 
text. Not only is the prison system a tool, 
of the wealthy and their upper class sup- 
porters, used to perpetuate their ill-gotten 
class privileges, the prison administration 
and overly paid guards belong to a social 
class whose economic interests are irrec- 
oncilably opposed to our interests as pris- 
oners. As the comrade S.K. has acknowl- 
edged, the prison system is a microcosm of 
the class and racial contradictions existing 
within society. We must not interpret this 
mechanically, i.e., from one side only. The 
prison system is not only a reflection of so- 
cial contradictions and class struggle, but 
the prison system in turn, dialectically, re- 
acts back on society, exerting its own de- 
gree of influence on the direction of social 
development, such as on social policies, 
laws, etc. 

But more revealing of the comrade’s ob- 
servation is the fact that the class struggle 
is an objective phenomenon that occurs 
regardless of our opinions, intentions, feel- 
ings, etc., just as the sun arises and sets re- 
gardless of our will. 

A guard may wish you a “Buenos dias” 
as the tray slides through the food port in 
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your cell door, but that has no bearing on 
the fact that their material conditions as a 
social class are sustained on our incarcera- 
tion, i.e., the incarceration of society’s pre- 
dominately poorest members. These same 
“cool” C.O.s push and vote for the harshest 
laws on the ballot that will keep us incar- 
cerated for the minorest infractions, thus 
perpetuating their class interests at our ex- 
pense and the expense of the social class 
from which we originate. 

It must be understood that all of what 
we are currently surrendering without any 
form of resistance, spontaneous or orga- 
nized, was not given to us on a silver plat- 
ter, but was purchased for in the blood and 
sweat of those convicts of previous genera- 
tions. Nor are these infringements upon our 
various “rights” unconnected isolated acts 
carried out on the part of the state. They are 
a connected part of a larger agenda pursued 
by various class forces who share a com- 
mon interest in not only an incarcerated 
population, but in a defeatist and submis- 
sive prison population as well. 

This allows us to see that any and every- 
thing that they do is diametrically opposed 
to our concrete interests, and despite the 
fact that this particular issue of desegrega- 
tion was initiated by another prisoner’s law 
suit, the state will utilize it to further their 
interests — if we let them. The question is, 
“Will we break with continuity”? Further- 
more, any and all infringements upon our 
“rights” affect us as a whole, not just as 
individuals. To challenge or resist their en- 
croachments “solely” on an individual lev- 
el by itself only insures the success of their 
“divide and conquer” tactic. Not only must 
we challenge them on an individual level 
( 602 s, law suites, citizen complaints, etc.), 
we must more importantly cooperate with 
one another as objective conditions neces- 
sitate and resist them as a united front. 

SK: The necessity for change amongst 
the prison population and the concrete con- 
ditions is most evident by the prisoners’ 
existing conditions themselves and their 
continuous deterioration. Reversing, or at 
best, changing, the current direction of this 
trend and the corresponding self-destruc- 
tive practices that reflects this downward 
deterioration, requires a protracted process 
of mutual cooperation between us, requir- 
ing that we set aside whatever difference 
we might have in order to achieve our in- 
tended and agreed upon goals, whatever 
they may be. 

Question Three: So far you have given 
us a general description of this cooperation, 


but could you describe to us in more de- 
tail how you envision this cooperation and 
what objectives do we intend to achieve 
from this cooperation? 

SK: I would suggest that some form of 
strategic alliance be formulated by those 
individuals who already occupy positions 
of authority/influence. 

There have been instances over the 
length of several decades of prisoner dis- 
unity in which we came together in order to 
achieve a common goal that improved the 
quality of prisoners’ conditions. 

The prison system continues to grow and 
expand while the quality of prisoners’ ma- 
terial conditions and social relations con- 
tinue on a downward spiral. Just under the 
previous two decades, prisoners have lost 
more than half of the gains it took decades 
of struggle to obtain. 



The balance of forces has tipped and we 
are in the process of transforming into our 
opposite. Numerically we are nearly the 
minority now, and those in protective cus- 
tody (SNY) are nearly the majority. Where 
we were once free to walk the lines while 
those who demanded protective custody 
from the state were isolated; today it is us 
who are now isolated under the guise of 
validation, i.e., indeterminate SHU, etc., 
and those demanding protective custody 
are rewarded. These rewards are temporary 
and a tactical move on the part of the state, 
used as incentive to entice those converts 
who have refused to capitulate up to this 
point. 

We have arguably lost more than we 
have left to lose. The balance of forces 
have also tipping here and as dialectics and 
the struggle of opposites reveal, the C.D.C. 
is that much closer to achieving their grand 


agenda. The further day has progressed, the 
sooner darkness will envelope us. 

CL: There are no such thing as “rights”, 
there are only power struggles. This cap- 
tures the essence of all objective reality, 
i.e., it captures the transitory nature of real- 
ity’s motion, be it organic, inorganic, hu- 
man thought, social phenomenon, etc. To 
comprehend this, is to likewise compre- 
hend that any strategy or tactics that we 
formulate (assuming we adhere to a plan) 
would be purely abstract and only approxi- 
mate with reality to a given point. 

In other words, we can devise a plan 
based upon a thorough analysis of exist- 
ing conditions, but by the time we begin to 
implement this plan, many aspects of the 
existing conditions will have already trans- 
formed, although the essential trajectory 
will have remained the same and this is of 
importance to understand. 

We can formulate a general plan, i.e., a 
“strategy” while the particularities (tactics) 
of this plan must be fluid and can only be 
realized through concrete actions, not ab- 
stract theories and ideas divorced from 
practical actions. 

Having said that, individualism is a tre- 
mendous obstacle. I don’t believe it possi- 
ble at this stage to convince another prison- 
er to take up the cause of other prisoners if 
it does not impact him or her directly, even 
if it does so indirectly. Validation reform is 
a prime example. 

Due to the low level of prisoners’ po- 
litical consciousness and for practical pur- 
poses, we would have to find an issue, or 
a number of issues, that affect all of us in 
common which we could unite around. 

As for integrated celling, this is an ex- 
tremely complex issue, an issue that only 
the prison masses can decide. Do we accept 
it, or not? I correctly recognize that to resist 
it in a attempt to perpetuate the old status- 
quo, no matter what our “initial instincts” 
tell us, is in fact “reactionary” and only sets 
ourselves up for further infringement of our 
rights. 

Despite our decision, we need to ask our- 
selves, “are we going to allow C.D.C. to 
manipulate and exploit our reaction” as a 
means to advance their agenda and deprive 
us further, that is, are we going to continue 
assisting them in keeping their boot on our 
necks? 

No matter what our decision is, assuming 
we do organize ourselves, I strongly sug- 
gest that we not turn on one another and 
provide the C.D.C. with more justification, 
but instead unite and struggle to improve 
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our circumstances and preserve all of that 
which is positive of ourselves, rather than 
dig our holes a little deeper than we already 
have. 

There’s nothing more that the C.D.C. 
fears than to see us on good terms with each 
other. If we do not transform our reaction- 
ary ways into a pro-active existence, we 
will continue losing what remaining “sol- 
id” yards we have left, which are already 
becoming difficult to distinguish between. 

With that said, I’m only one of 170,000 
other prisoners in the CA system. I neither 
have the authority, nor all of the solutions 
to our dilemmas. Like the next man, I can 
only suggest and contribute my opinion, 
thoughts, knowledge, etc., and hope that 
others will be provoked to contribute their 
own input with the ultimate goal of reach- 
ing a consensus by those in a position to 
implement a plan of action. 

Dialectics reveals the transitory charac- 
ter of all reality, i.e., the transformation that 
results from the struggle of opposite ten- 
dencies inherent within all reality. It’s not 
a question of whether or not transformation 
is going to come. Change — motion — is 
perpetual as it is inevitable. The question 
is, are we going to sit idly by, or are we 
going to harness these contradictions and 
influence the direction and development 
of these changes to serve our common in- 
terests? As Lenin correctly said in On The 
Question of Dialectics, “development is the 
struggle of opposites.” • 


NEW CHIEF OF 
CALIFORNIA’S 
PRISONS NAMED 

G ov. Jerry Brown on Wednesday 
named a vocal advocate of shorter 
sentences and community treat- 
ment to run the state’s crowded and trou- 
bled prison system. 

Brown announced the selection of Jef- 
frey Beard, 65, the retired former Pennsyl- 
vania prisons chief, to succeed Matthew 
Cate, who stepped down last month after 
four years as secretary of corrections in 
California. Cate is now leader of the Cali- 
fornia State Assn, of Counties. 

Beard, whose appointment is subject to 
Senate confirmation, spent nearly four de- 
cades in corrections in Pennsylvania, start- 
ing as a counselor and advancing to prison 
warden, eventually spending nine years as 
department head. He completed an expan- 


sion of that state’s prison system, including 
the addition of 32,000 inmate beds. 

He left in 2010, advocating for laws that 
put more criminals into work-treatment 
programs instead of prisons, telling law- 
makers that an “over-reliance” on locking 
up non-serious offenders did little to im- 
prove public safety. 

Though an official start date was not an- 
nounced, Beard joins Brown’s administra- 
tion at a critical time. The Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation has until 
Jan. 7 to produce a plan for reducing prison 
crowding or face the renewed threat of fed- 
eral orders to release inmates early. 

In addition, a federal receiver is at- 
tempting to negotiate terms for Califor- 
nia to resume control over the delivery of 
healthcare to inmates. And the parole and 
healthcare divisions are laying off staff. 



In announcing the appointment, Brown 
said Beard “has arrived at the right time to 
take the next steps in returning California’s 
parole and correctional institutions to their 
former luster.” 

Beard’s successor in Pennsylvania says 
Beard will fit right in. 

“I think you guys hit a home run,” said 
Pennsylvania Corrections Secretary John 
Wetzel. 

Wetzel, who was appointed eight months 
after Beard retired, said the former director 
weighed in frequently with crucial advice 
and provided input on new legislation in- 
tended to reduce prison crowding in that 
state and on expanding community treat- 
ment and diversion programs. 

In 2008, Beard lent support to a proposal 
to ease county jail crowding by sending 
felons serving more than two years to state 
prison. But it allowed for medical release 
and early release of nonviolent offenders 
who completed treatment and education 
programs. 

Andy Hoover, legislative director for the 


Pennsylvania branch of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, said Beard played an ac- 
tive role in developing corrections policies 
and promoting them before the Legislature. 

But Beard has critics as well, some of 
whom hold him responsible for expanding 
the use of solitary confinement in Penn- 
sylvania and for a two-month moratorium 
on parole releases after the murders of two 
Philadelphia police officers. The morato- 
rium caused such overcrowding that Penn- 
sylvania began sending inmates to serve 
time in other states. 

Hoover said Beard was caught in a po- 
litical bind, carrying out policies he had not 
set. “He was in an unfortunate position,” 
Hoover said. “It was very much out of his 
hands.” 

Corrections historian Dan Berger, who 
was working on his doctoral degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania at the time, dis- 
agrees. 

“Beard does not have a good reputation 
on health and human rights in prison,” 
Berger said. “He gives more rhetoric to 
sentencing reform than believes it.” 

After retiring in 2010, Beard joined 
Pennsylvania State University’s Justice 
Center for Research, and he has worked as 
a private consultant to a number of states, 
including California. He advised Sacra- 
mento on litigation over the care and hous- 
ing of mentally ill offenders and has toured 
California prisons. 

Beard is not shy about voicing opinions 
on where the criminal justice system fails. 
In 2010, he told Pennsylvania lawmakers 
that heavy reliance on incarceration of low- 
level offenders “has proven to have limited 
value in maintaining public safety.” 

“We must stop treating all offenders the 
same and move away from the ‘get tough 
on crime’ philosophy of locking up less se- 
rious offenders for longer periods of time,” 
he told them. 

In a 2005 commentary in an industry 
publication, Beard called for a rethinking 
of “who really belongs in prison” and an 
end to the then-popular “scared straight” 
programs he felt increased the likelihood 
that freed inmates would commit future 
crimes. “We must have the will to put an 
end to feel-good and/or publicly popular 
programs that simply do not work,” Beard 
wrote. 

Corrections officials said Beard was un- 
available but released a single statement 
quoting the incoming secretary as saying 
he was “honored” to be appointed “for this 
important public safety position.” • 
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THE FINAL HOUR 

By C. Landrum 

[Ed’s Note : The footnotes in this article 
were inserted by me, and not the author, in 
an effort to clarify issues or to provide ad- 
ditional information. ] 

A PBSP-generated memo dated De- 
cember 10, 2012, was circulated 
throughout the pods addressing 
both current and additional demands. How 
much more obvious can it be?! The state 
has essentially been stringing us along like 
a puppy on a chain, conceding and occa- 
sional crumb along the way in an effort to 
pacify and distract us, and ultimately divid- 
ing us into opposing camps. As convenient 
as it may be, let’s not allow ourselves to 
be further deceived with self-delusions of 
grandeur. These concessions are not vic- 
tories to be celebrated without constraint, 
except within the most extreme limitation. 
They are in fact just merely some of the 
‘rights’ that we have long been entitled to. 

The overwhelming majority of those of 
us subjected to a life sentence of indeter- 
minate sensory deprivation are for non- 
punitive administrative purposes, and are 
therefore entitled to the same ‘rights and 
privileges’ as those in general popula- 
tion, so long as they do not pose a threat 
to the safety or security of the institution. 
Although this ‘right’ exists only in the ab- 
stract. 

Our efforts to seek relief and improve 
the quality of our conditions by utiliz- 
ing the administrative (602) and judicial 
(lawsuits) avenues available to us, time 
and time again both prisoncrats and judges 
alike have worked hand- in-glove using this 
excuse of safety and security concerns to 
perpetuate our oppression. 

And now we are demanding more con- 
cessions in addition to those already insist- 
ed upon — none of which have anything to 
do with our most essential issues of elimi- 
nating our endless isolation. And prison- 
crats respond to our growing demands not 
in their usual way with the expected “no”, 
but instead they are quick to string us fur- 
ther along on artificial hope cultivated with 
empty statements such as, “We’ll look into 
it”, “When the budget passes”, “At our next 
meeting”, etc., etc. And rather than adjust 
our course to meet the needs of our strug- 
gle, we mechanically apply the same rigid 
tactic, like a stencil superimposed upon 
the changing conditions of our needs, and 
make more irrelevant demands. 

The state is all too willing to haggle over 


secondary issues with us, issues that will 
have no fundamental effect on our long 
term isolation. The more we preoccupy 
ourselves with these non-essential issues, 
the further we stray from the decisive is- 
sues of social-extermination. But of greater 
significance, our success or failure, hinges 
upon our ability to distinguish the differ- 
ence between a strategy and a tactic that 
supplements it, something we have failed 
abysmally to do. This is a necessity in or- 
der to formulate a correct strategy capable 
of meeting the needs that will bring us one 
step closer to eliminating social-extermina- 
tion. So allow me to reiterate once again as 
we have done many times over. 

The state’s capacity to iso- 
late us indefinitely stems 
not from any one specific 
policy, ... but from the fact 
that sensory deprivation fa- 
cilities exist. 

A strategy seeks to abolish the source 
of a given phenomenon “internal cause”, 
whereas a tactic addresses the “external 
side effects” that manifest from an internal 
source. 

How many times will it take before we 
come to our senses and internalize this 
simple, yet decisively fundamental lesson? 
How many more convicts must die unnec- 
essarily in a pointless effort to alleviate a 
symptom while ignoring its source? Or 
will we continue chasing our tails until the 
prison masses become so psychologically 
exhausted and defeated that all confidence 
in the collective struggle is depleted? El- 
evating the political consciousness of the 
convict masses is a safeguard that inocu- 
lates us against defeatism and the concerns 
currently raised, many of which are now 
raising their head as a result of initiating 
our struggle prematurely. 

Although it may appear to be in good 
condition externally, a blown motor is in- 
capable of being repaired with a new paint 
job. Our efforts to eliminate the valida- 
tion policy as a vehicle to abolish social- 
extermination, is in fact a tactical issue that 
we have incorrectly pursued as a strategic 
solution. Eliminating the validation pro- 
cess — or program failure, the step down 
S.T.G. for that matter — only creates a new 
necessity for the state to simply manufac- 
ture a new pseudo-justification for keeping 
us isolated and locked quietly away down a 
long, dimly lit corridor. 

We failed to draw this lesson from the 


Castillo case, but we immediately identi- 
fied our primary mistake and addressed it 
in depth in our analytical and preparatory 
outline, the “Road Ahead and the Dialec- 
tics of Change” 1 But for reasons potentially 
self-defeating — inflated egos, self-interest, 
feigned indifference, etc., this essentially 
decisive issue, and other pertinent ones, 
were consciously side-lined and ignored 
despite the pamphlet’s wide distribution 2 , 
and personal discussion with some of the 
current leadership. To consciously neglect 
the obvious, has and continues to cost us 
dearly, both in the lives of our fellow con- 
victs, and in unnecessary and avoidable 
mistakes. 

The state’s capacity to isolate us in- 
definitely stems not from any one specific 
policy, be it program failure, the validation 
process, or the S.T.G step down program, 
etc., but from the fact that sensory depri- 
vation facilities exist. So long as the SHU, 
Ad-Seg, Stand-Alone, ASU, Z-Unit, etc., 
remain intact as they currently do, one ex- 
cuse only needs to be replaced by another 
in order for the state to perpetuate the con- 
tinuity of its subtle practice of social-exter- 
mination. 

As litigation neared the judicial conclu- 
sion of the Castillo case, the CDC feared a 
potential defeat, and so like candy, began to 
hand out indeterminate SHU terms for hav- 
ing served prior SHU terms and failure of 
program, i.e., “program failure.” Although, 
when we ultimately failed to secure a fun- 
damental victory and overturn the valida- 
tion process, program failure demonstrated 
to be an unnecessary alternative to substi- 
tute the validation process and perpetuate 
indefinite isolation. And it was at this par- 
ticular point of development that the state 
immediately refrained from its substitution 
practice. The lesson we failed to draw from 
all of this was likely the most obvious as 
well! The CDC never entertained the no- 
tion of reducing the SHU population. They 
would simply manufacture a new excuse, 
should circumstances necessitate. But as 
we addressed, this proved unnecessary as 
a result of their victory and the validation 
process was sufficient to continue the slow 
and subtle practice of state-sanctioned so- 

1. "The Road Ahead" was published in 
volume 1, issue 1, of this newsletter. For 
those who missed it, you can get the arti- 
cle in pamphlet form by sending a request 
to Rock along with five postage stamps to 
cover printing and mailing. 

2. This pamphlet was also printed in a 
past issue of Prison Focus. 
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cial extermination. 

We initiated our current struggle with a 
repeat of the same mistake for the second 
time. And now, remaining fatefully loyal to 
the continuity of our practice, we secured 
both a victory, and a defeat simultaneous, 
as a result of pursuing our fallacious tactic 
for a third time! We eliminated the valida- 
tion process, although failing to eliminate 
social-extermination, we instead inherited 
the CDC’s latest excuse used to isolate us 
indefinitely — the STG step down program. 

Forget the pseudo-justifications used, be 
it program failure, validation, the STG step 
down program, or any potential excuse, 
eliminating one label will only insure its 
replacement by another label. These excus- 
es and justifications that are manufactured 
by the prisoncrats and the labels they use, 
are side-effects that manifest from an in- 
ternal source, that being the isolation units. 
We must transform the isolation units from 
within and eliminate their capacity of sen- 
sory deprivation, and in doing so, we would 
render all of their excuses — old and new — 
both obsolete and impractical. We must ap- 
peal to the international community of the 
U.N., and the domestic community, and in 
a political context challenge our legal and 
human rights, according to those estab- 
lished by the General Assembly of the U.N. 

Social intercourse with others is a neces- 
sity to feed, clothe, shelter, and procreate, 
in order to perpetuate our species. Seek- 
ing out the company of others is a genetic 
drive programmed within our DNA, and in 
the process of social intercourse, our per- 
sonalities as distinct individuals is shaped 
and molded, giving us our identities. To so- 
cially isolate and deprive us of social con- 
tact is to dehumanize us and destroy our 
identity as distinct personalities. A life of 
both social isolation and sensory depriva- 
tion is an unnatural state of existence arti- 
ficially imposed upon a essentially social 
animal. Such conditions of social isolation 
amounts to nothing less that “social-exter- 
mination” — keeping us alive biologically 
as living, breathing, empty vessels, devoid 
of all social content — a socially engineered 
lobotomy. 

This is as much of our human right as 
it is a phenomena of political economy, 
and only in the political theater can this 
be fought effectively. Only in this politi- 
cal context is there potential to resuscitate 
and cultivate our identity, and politically 
collective identity. We must establish our 
‘right’ to social intercourse, which would 
serve as the vehicle to install tables (two), 


phones, exercise bars (designed and fabri- 
cated by convicts), cellies, etc., day-room 
(8 man minimum) to facilitate social-inter- 
course. “Limited association” must be our 
primary demand! 

So much has been left unaddressed. It 
would require another pamphlet to address 
all of the relevant issues, ideological, eco- 
nomic, a philosophic guide forming stra- 
tegic and tactical matters, participation of 
general population and its interests, the 
role of S.N.Y. and solid yards, weights, 
family visits, minimum wage, and other 
possibilities. But what’s absolutely neces- 
sary is an adjustment in our current in our 
current course. And if necessary, we should 
consider pursuing the demand for “limited 
association” with a small, politically con- 
scious, and dedicated, group of volunteer 
H. strikers (ten, fifteen, maybe 20?) to pro- 
ceed in pairs until expiration if necessary 
with a replacement pair on standby. Media 
outlets, public, etc. could be provided with 
pre-written statements, interviews, photos, 
etc. with the initiation of each pair. This 
tactic would not only allow us to present 
to the public a human face on our struggle 
and develop support, it would prevent the 
media from diluting itself between several 
thousand others who at this stage partici- 
pate more from a sense of obligation than 
political conviction — a trend that we must 
also struggle to reverse. • 
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EDITORIAL 2-2 

W ell boys and girls, it’s time for 
another exciting episode of 
“Bring In The Liberals.” Yep, 
Governor Brown has appointed/nomi- 
nated what some will call a liberal to head 
CDCR. 

I’ve had the pleasure of playing this 
game before, back the mid-1970s in the 
Washington State prison system. When 
prisoners struggling for democracy made 
the Penitentiary ungovernable, the state 
fired the head of DOC, transferred the war- 
den, and brought in liberal correctional 
bureaucrats from another state. We had a 
liberal head of DOC and a new liberal war- 
den. They gave and gave to us prisoners. 
For example, I was able to create the first 
sanctioned openly gay prisoners’ organi- 
zation in history — Men Against Sexism. 
Gay prisoners could wear dresses and full 
makeup on the inside! The new adminis- 
tration even gave us faggots a roomy, air 
conditioned office to meet and hang out in. 

Of course this sudden air of permis- 
siveness caused a rift between the old line 
guards and the new administration. Had 
my comrades and I been more politically 
sophisticated we would have exploited that 
contradiction, but back then all we had in 
mind was backing the liberals up against 
the wall (which of course we did, finally 
ushering in their replacement with hard- 
line representatives of the guards union 
as the new warden and the new head of 
DOC). But that’s another story. 

Today you in California may be about 
to experience something similar, a least in 
terms of a slightly more liberal CDCR. The 
new boss is here to toss you some scrump- 
tious crumbs. Many will find them quite 
delicious, so good in fact that they will toss 
aside things like limited association, the 
right to vote, and abolition of the pro- slav- 
ery provision of the thirteenth amendment. 
Those who lose sight of the larger picture 
will say, “Oh, we are being released from 
the SHU so we can get back to (fill in the 
blank). The struggle for justice is over, and 
nobody better disagree.” I’ve seen it more 
times than I can count; these elements 
become the administration’s first line of 
defense, bought and paid for with perks 
tossed to them by their captors. 

I’ve never done time in California. I’m 
not a prisoner. I call no shots. Yet I none- 
theless have opinions. One such opinion 
that we need a progressive national prison- 
ers’ movement that demands full enfran- 
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chisement and modification of the thir- 
teenth amendment to abolish slavery once 
and for all. I believe that stopping short of 
these modest changes will seriously dam- 
age the cause of justice for prisoners. Note 
that while I am a communist and a revolu- 
tionary, I am not asking for a communist 
organization or for revolution. I am only 
calling for two simple and long overdue 
reforms. With the right to vote politicians 
will pay more attention to prisoner issues. 
With the elimination of the slavery provi- 
sion the justification for treating convicts as 
animals will be gone — we’ll have the same 
rights as every other citizen. 

Because of the huge controversy sur- 
rounding my comments on the issue of 
mixed racial celling, I have reprinted the 
article by C. Landrum (On The Question of 
Integrated Celling) that I published some 
time ago in Prison Focus. This will enable 
us to discuss more about the politics of the 
question, and less talk about the gut reac- 
tions of those opposed to such a change. 
Lastly, it should again be noted that the 
change we are talking about is not manda- 
tory interracial celling , but rather the free- 
dom to choose that option without fear of 
violence from one’s peers. We are talking 
about freedom of choice. And isn’t free- 
dom what we are struggling for? 

Now a couple of quick house cleaning 
items: First of all, if you write and expect a 
response to your letter you should enclose 
a SASE. Doing so will save me time and 
money. More to the point, it substantially 
increases the likelihood of your getting an 
answer. Secondly, please do not write and 
ask me to get you a lawyer. I’m way up 
here in Washington, and don’t know of any 
attorneys willing to take on cases in Cali- 
fornia. I’m fixing to sue CDCR over the re- 
jection of the November issue of Rock and 
will be doing the litigation myself, along 
with some prisoners, because I don’t yet 
have a lawyer willing to help. If I can’t get 
one for myself, trust me, I can’t get one for 
you. The same goes for other demands on 
my time; will you phone here, look up this, 
fetch that, etc. At my age (71) I just don’t 
have the energy to be your gofer. 

As of this issue, Rock has been published 
for one year and two months. It has 250 
subscribers. Of that number 97 have never 
contributed a single stamp. It is the gener- 
osity of those who are contributing more 
than their share that carries the weight of 
those who cannot or will not materially 
support this publication. You all pay for — I 
just do the work (and run my mouth). 


A couple of days ago I bought three cas- 
es of paper for my printer (ten reams each 
case for 30 reams, or 15,000 sheets). With 
five sheets of paper for each newsletter and 
a mailing list of 250, that’s enough paper 
for an entire year of newsletters (of course 
the mailing list will grow). I also bought 
several cartridges of laser printer toner, 
enough for several more issues of Rock. 
The bad news is that I’ve used up all the 
money you’ve contributed. I won’t need 
any money real soon, but within two or 
three months I’ll be asking for more finan- 
cial contributions — especially if there is a 
need to put out two issues a month as we 
get nearer to July 8th. • 


LAWSUIT FORCES 
STATE TO MOVE 
PRISONERS FROM 
ISOLATION UNITS 

Michael Montgomery, KQED 

F acing a federal lawsuit, state correc- 
tions officials are moving forward 
with a plan to transfer hundreds of 
alleged prison gang members from contro- 
versial isolation units to regular lockups 
around the state. 

The first group of 45 inmates will be 
removed from the state’s Security Hous- 
ing Units in the coming weeks, said Kelly 
Harrington, associate director of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections and Re- 
habilitation. He said some of the inmates 
have spent more than 20 years locked in the 
special units. 

“The priority has been to look at individ- 
uals who have been in the Security Hous- 
ing Units the longest,” he said. “The goal is 
to reduce the number of inmates in the se- 
curity housing units as safely as possible.” 

As part of a new policy announced ear- 
lier this year, the inmates are not being re- 
quired to renounce the gangs or snitch on 
other members, a practice known as “de- 
briefing.” Instead, the prisoners must show 
they are no longer involved in gang-related 
activity as defined by new departmental 
guidelines. 

Another 21 inmates will be placed in a 
“step-down” program that focuses on im- 
proving behavior and reintegrating inmates 
into the general prison population. Har- 
rington said inmates could pass through the 
program within four years. 

Since October, corrections officials have 


reviewed the files of 77 inmates currently 
housed in five security housing units, in- 
cluding 1 6 prisoners being held at Pelican 
Bay State Prison, the focus of a class-action 
lawsuit filed by the Center for Constitution- 
al Rights and several other legal organiza- 
tions on behalf of 10 inmates. 

The suit claims that prolonged solitary 
confinement violates Eighth Amendment 
prohibitions against cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment, and that the absence of meaning- 
ful review for placement in the Security 
Housing Units violates the prisoners’ right 
to due process. 

The lawsuit alleges that... 

“California’s uniquely harsh regime 
of prolonged solitary confinement at 
Pelican Bay is inhumane and debilitat- 
ing. Plaintiffs and class members lan- 
guish, typically alone, in a cramped, 
concrete, windowless cell, for 22 and 
one-half to 24 hours a day. They are 
denied telephone calls, contact visits, 
and vocational, recreational or educa- 
tional programming. Defendants per- 
sistently deny these men the normal 
human contact necessary for a per- 
son’s mental and physical well-being. 
These tormenting and prolonged con- 
ditions of confinement have produced 
harmful and predictable psychologi- 
cal deterioration among Plaintiffs and 
class members.” 

Corrections officials insist conditions at 
Pelican Bay are humane and have with- 
stood legal challenges. Now, they are try- 
ing to show that no inmate will spend more 
than four years in the special unit unless 
he is actively involved in gangs. Officials 
hope to complete the review of nearly a 
thousand cases within the next six months. 

In February, a federal judge is expected 
to rule on a motion to dismiss the suit. • 

Source: http: //blogs, kqed. org/newsfix 
2012 / 12 / 28 / 



Prison Art is a nonprofit 
website. It charges a 1 0 
percent fee if your art 
or craft sells. Send SASE 
for a free brochure. No 
SASE, no brochure.This 
offer void where pro- 
hibited by prison rules. 


Sell Your Art 
On the Web 

Sell prisoner- 
created art or 
crafts (except 
writings). Send 
only copies, no 
originals! 

Prison Art Project 
P.0. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 

www.prisonart.org 

sales@prisonart.org 

206-271-5003 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

Words From Calipatria 

Speaking as an average, non-influential, 
run-of-the-mill mainline prisoner, in my 
humble opinion, I believe that the call to 
end racial group hostilities should’ve im- 
mediately been followed by a call for some 
sort of collective action involving all racial 
groups in order to begin cementing this 
agreement among the GP prisoners. I think 
that is essential to moving the struggle for- 
ward instead of backwards as this latest in- 
cident [the race riot] threatens to do. Also, 
the message (about the Agreement to End 
Hostilities) as it’s being understood by the 
average mainline prisoner is sorely lacking 
in content. The great majority of prisoners 
I’ve spoken to don’t understand why it’s 
necessary to put an end to hostilities be- 
tween racial groups, or why we must put 
the interests of all prisoners ahead of our 
own personal ego issues, and why we must 
all become more active in the struggle for 
causes that benefit us all. In short, it seems 
like it’s not being taken too seriously and 
treated as if nothing has changed. 

Mao began his Analysis of the Classes 
in Chinese Society by asking “Who are our 
enemies? Who are our friends? This is a 
question of first importance for the revo- 
lution.” In prison it is not difficult to see 
who your friends should be. Look around, 
it’s all those living in the same exact con- 
ditions as you do. They’re caged up in the 
cell right next to yours. Nothing is different 
between your situation and his. You eat the 
same-sized portions of crap that these pigs 
feel you got coming. They’ll shot you with 
that mini- 14 rifle just like they’ll shoot him 
when you’re stabbing each other on the 
yard. There is absolutely no substantive 
difference between the way you’re forced 
to live your life and the way he’s forced to 
live his. 

Who decides when you get toilet paper 
and how much of it you get? Who decides 
when and how much you eat? Who enforc- 
es the sentence the judge gave you? Who 
enforces the warden’s call to cancel all vis- 
its, all phone calls, and the amount of time 
spent in your tiny cell every time there’s a 
lockdown? The human being living in the 
cell right next to yours might have a dif- 


ferent skin color than yours, and he might 
listen to different music, but he’s dealing 
with the same shit as you, day in and day 
out. Once you realize who you should be 
uniting with you’ll realize who you should 
be fighting against. 

Cacalotl Cordova, Calipatria 

Words of Wisdom? 

A friend of mine wrote and told me that 
in order to eliminate criminality at all its 
levels, we must eliminate all the aspects of 
society that make people suffer. This in- 
cludes the prisons and imprisonment, the 
police forces and the pretended necessity 
for their militarization, and all other insti- 
tutions of contempt for the people. Though 
these institutions pretend to provide secu- 
rity, it is a security that victimizes the peo- 
ple, while primarily providing security for 
those institutions themselves, in the name 
of the people. 

What they are essentially defending with 
that security are the institutions of econom- 
ic exploitation, impoverishment, racializa- 
tion, and the commodification of people. 
Please consider — in order for there to be 
justice, we have to get rid of the govern- 
ment’s criminal role models. 

The judicial machine’s role models are 
the engine by which social criminality and 
its injustices endlessly increase. Under the 
guise of protecting society from crime, an 
social situation is created in which people 
find themselves without protection from 
the judicial machine, instrumental in pro- 
ducing injury, suffering, and a social atmo- 
sphere of contempt. The judicial machine 
leads only to the formation of a police state. 
The judicial role model is no longer accept- 
able? 

[Name Withheld] 

More on Interracial Celling 

I am just one of the sixteen SHU reps 
here at PBSP. I write in response to part 
of your editorial comments in Rock Vol. 1 
#12, Dec. 2012. 1 won’t bother to waste my 
time with the rest. 

You stated that those up here “put out 
the dictate that nobody should take an in- 
terracial cellie ” This is the first I hear 

of it! That has to be false, especially when 
wardens across the state, right now, won’t 
cell-up any individuals from other races in 
SHU. Hell, here at PBSP-SHU, we Mexi- 
cans, Whites, and most Blacks can’t even 
cell-up with our own race unless they’re 
relatives, let alone with someone from an- 


other race. That’s a fact! 

That said, the only thing I’ve 
heard and maybe expressed to 
outside supporters that could 
have been twisted up in the ru- 
mor mill and then spat out by 
you is that SHU prisoners should 
consider to not to cell up with 
anyone and remain single-celled. 

This was being said in order to 
deprive CDCR of those empty 
SHU cells, where CDCR can- 
not fill them with more general population 
(GP) prisoners — but we’re not against any 
in SHU celling up. 

I’ll further add that the reality in Califor- 
nia prisoners, CDCr has always integrated 
the GP bathrooms, mess halls, tiers, work 
places and yards. And prior to the ruling in 
Johnson v. California (2005) 543 U.S. 499, 
CDCR had an unwritten policy on GP that 
they still have in all SHUs, as I already stat- 
ed, of not celling up prisoners from differ- 
ent races together (even if they are homies 
from the same group). Which I believe is 
how that Johnson case came about, where 
two friends from different races who were 
“compatible” wanted to “voluntarily” cell 
up, but CDCR refused their request and 
Johnson filed suit. And, after CDCR lost 
that case — and we all know how CDCR 
loves to retaliate by twisting and manipu- 
lating court rulings to their advantage 
whenever they lose (the Castillo settle- 
ment case is just one example), they turned 
around and tried to “force” GP prisoners at 
all security levels (1 through 4) to cell up 
with other races. And this was during the 
hostilities. Behind that CDCR action alone, 
a lot of violence erupted on the GPs. Un- 
der the information I received, CDCR now 
only “forces” level 1 and 2 prisoners to in- 
tegrate in dorms (i.e., 3 man bunk beds). 

Then, in 2007, in order to further clean 
up their won created violence, and under 
the guise of a security threat, that they 
themselves created; CDCR got around 
the court’s ruling by creating Cal Code of 
Regulations, Section 3269.1 “Integrated 
Housing.” If you read that, you’ll se that 
no one remotely involved in the so-called 
racial-hostilities for the past 30 years will 
be allowed to cell up with individuals from 
other races. That rule alone probably ex- 
cludes everyone in SHU, as well as all pris- 
oners CDCR is now cataloging under the 
new Security Threat Group (STG), which 
ninety-nine percent of GPO and new pris- 
oners will fall under. Thus, further discred- 
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iting the rumor you started. 

However, if you want to know my per- 
sonal opinion on this issue, I feel that as 
long as two individuals are “compatible” 
and “mutually” agree to “voluntarily” cell 
up with each other, they should be allowed 
to cell up, no matter the race. But no one 
should ever be forced to cell up, even those 
from the same race and group. This is es- 
pecially so in the SHU, where you have to 
spend 22 l A hours together in a confined 
space, sometimes for years. In that situa- 
tion, the last thing one wants is to be in as 
cell for that amount of time with someone 
you are not compatible with. That would 
only be a recipe for disaster in that cell. Let 
me include a parallel that would be like if 
the U.S. Supreme Court during the civil 
rights rulings also ordered the military to 
“force” all races and people across the U.S. 
to also be integrate their won households 
with neighbors and strangers. That may 
have worked in a perfect world. But, if the 
court had even tried that, even today, the 
people of all races and groups would have 
risen up united to overthrow the govern- 
ment. That’s a fact that nobody can honestly 
deny. That’s the same in California prisons, 
where the prison cells are the households. 
Therefore, no one should agree with CDCR 
or any court to “force” anyone to cell up to- 
gether unless they both “mutually” agree to 
“voluntarily” cell up with even those from 
the same group or race. Of course this is 
only my opinion, but I’m sure all or most 
of your readers will agree with this because 
we are all trying to avoid hostilities, not 
create new ones or restart old ones. 

Finally, not that I have everyone’s atten- 
tion, I would like to add some short info 
of importance. On the HS, no one with a 
serious or chronic illness should participate 
(i.e., diabetes, heart problems, etc.). Also, 
because CDCR is complicating things for 
us, our demands will probably no come out 
until sometime in January. Here at PBSP, 
the disciplinary free period starts from the 
day you receive a RVR. If that happens, 
file a 602 appeal because that’s a due pro- 
cess violation. The year should start from a 
finding (guilty) of a serious RVR. And, per 
CDCR DOM, article 43, sec. 54030.10.2 
“legal materials” are not to be counted to- 
wards the personal book limits. Instead, 
they are to be counted towards the six cu- 
bic foot property limits. So do not allow the 
IGI, property, or staff to try and count legal 
books, etc., as your personal book limits. 
File a 602 if they do. In solidarity, 

Arturo Castellanos #C-17275, Dl-121 


Exhaust Administrative Remedies 

Greetings from the Tehachapi SHU. 
Hopefully folks have already been compil- 
ing a list of issues specific to your institu- 
tions. My guess is that many of the issues 
are the same. My suggestion is that you 
start exhausting the 602 process (group 
appeal) on many of the items that are cor- 
rectable within your facilities. Namely, the 
ones your individual institutions have pow- 
er over. Even the more broad issues that 
must be addressed by Sacramento are good 
(e.g. limit on soap, weekly phone calls, 
longer visitation, contact visits, Article 43 
issues, etc.). That way we are also add- 
ing our collective voices to those already 
speaking in PBSR But because group 602s 
are still subject to a 14 day waiting period 
you’ll want to strategize to strike a balance 
on things that you feel can be fixed easily 
with rep negotiation as we draw closer to 
struggle, and those issues that you want to 
give voice to. Over here we are also spread- 
ing out group appeals by having one sec- 
tion or block appeal one issue and another 
section/block another issue, and so on. This 
is so that as a whole we are pushing all of 
our issues at once. Basically gearing up and 
preparing to have all 3 rd level response in 
hand come July 8 th . By then we’ll have the 
documentation showing that we have put 
fourth effort to address these issues through 
the grievance process one last time. 

Sacramento should hear tens of thou- 
sands of voices on the issues that affect us 
all, and locally your captains and wardens 
will have both notice and know what they 
can do to fix institutional problems as well. 
That said. We out! 

Marco Perez 

To Participte in Setp Down? 

I am writing these lines in regards to the 
pilot program being implemented state- 
wide, the so called step down program. In 
my opinion this program is a tiny step in 
the right direction. But I do agree with Mr. 
Castellanos and the Short Corridor Collec- 
tive in that this STG 1 and STG 2 catego- 
ries CDCR wants to put into Title 1 5 wid- 
ens the scope of what will now fall under 
gang activity. As their blueprint now reads, 
anything one does can be construed as 
gang activity, and anyone who doesn’t toe 
the CDCR line can arbitrarily be labeled 
a member of a security threat group and 
locked down indefinitely. And let’s be real 
here, some individuals can and do become 
informants just by being told they will be 
validated, not trying to belittle anyone, just 


speaking the truth. 

I think what you are doing by publiciz- 
ing the struggle being waged in these se- 
curity housing units is great. Keep up the 
good work and fight. But , and here’s my 
but , there are people around here who read 
your newsletter and misinterpret what they 
read within said pages. This only causes 
confusion and misdirection which benefits 
CDCR only. Everyone agrees that the 5.5 
and 7.0 proposals of the STG program are 
laughable as they are written, but right now 
they are the only game in town. Now al- 
low me to play devil’s advocate and say we 
will not participate in the farce called the 
step down program. In that case the only 
ones benefitting from this stand is the de- 
partment (CDCR) who will say “Look we 
offered a way out of the SHU and they re- 
fuse to participate, we did our part in good 
faith, etc., etc.” And they would love this 
because we would be in the unenviable po- 
sition of cutting off our noses to spite our 
face. I have read and understand the core 
demands that the Short Corridor Collec- 
tive have made to the CDCR secretary and 
governor Jerry Brown, and they are and 
should stay non-negotiable until CDCR 
comes to the bargaining table in good faith 
and grants core demands one through three. 
Until then it’s all smoke and mirrors in the 
hopes that they can get away with only a 
cosmetic touch up with no substance. 

[A paragraph is omitted that deals with 
failure of the DRB to properly or timely re- 
lease validated prisoners.] 

I have said my piece and hope that the 
opinions I expressed within do no offend 
anyone. I await, as everyone around me, 
you next issue of Rock newsletter. Thank 
you for your time and if you can would you 
please print this letter in an upcoming is- 
sue. 

Carlos Sainz, Tehachapi SHU 

[Ed’s Response: As I’ve said elsewhere 
in this issue, I’ve never done time in Cali- 
fornia, I’m not a prisoner, and I call no 
shots. That said, however, I do have a lot 
of prison organizing experience, and one 
thing I’ve learned over the years is this: 
You can settle for a small crumb from the 
crust of the pie, or you can settle for a slice 
of the pie, you can even dig in your heels 
and shoot for the whole damn pie. It seems 
to me like you are ready to settle for a mere 
crumb. Once folks have a thick and healthy 
slice of pie in their belly, I seriously doubt 
anyone will really care what CDCR says 
about any lack of prisoner participation in 
their step down scheme.] • 
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The California Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation (CDCR) is con- 
verting Valley State Prison for Women 
(VSPW) into a men’s prison in response 
to a U.S. Supreme Court order to reduce 
overcrowding. Instead of releasing people 
and closing VSPW, they are squeezing over 

1.000 women and transgender people into 
the two remaining women’s prisons. The 
population of the other women’s prison in 
Chowchilla, Central California Women’s 
Facility (CCWF) is dangerously close to 

4.000 even though its maximum capacity 
is 2,000. The conversion has aggravated 
overcrowding, created dangerous condi- 
tions, and health care is already getting 
much worse. What’s more, they have added 
yet another men’s prison to their inhumane 
system. We’ve had enough! Come show 


support for all people locked up in Chow- 
chilla’s prisons and tell the Federal Judges 
that overcrowding must stop now! 

CHOWCHILLA FREEDOM RALLY 

Saturday, January 26, 2013 

Rides available by bus and carpool. Con- 
tact chowchilla.rally@gmail.com or 415- 
255-7036x314 

Caravans leaving from Mac Arthur BART 
in Oakland at 10:30AM and Chuco’s Jus- 
tice Center in Inglewood at 8:30AM. We 
will gather at 2PM at SE comer of Ave. 
24 and Fairmead Blvd off Highway 99 in 
Chowchilla. 

Rally begins at 3PM at VSPW. 

OVERCROWDING = DEATH 
BRING OUR LOVED ONES HOME! 
COMMUNITY RELEASE PROGRAMS 
* PAROLE FOR ELDERS * RELEASE 


FOR MEDICAL REASONS * END LIFE 
WITHOUT PAROLE (LWOP) 

Solidarity actions encouraged! If you 
cannot make the rally or do not live in 
California, we encourage you to organize 
a solidarity action on the same day in your 
community. Hold a demonstration in front 
of the DOC offices or the county jail, orga- 
nize a speak-out against prisons in a public 
space, stand in solidarity the Chowchilla 
Freedom Rally! Please let us know how we 
can support you! Contact info@women- 
prisoners.org. 

Interested in helping organize this event? 
Join our coalition! Our next meeting is 
Wednesday, January 2, 2013 from 6 - 8PM 
at the CCWP offices. 1540 Market Street, 
Suite 490, San Francisco. Or contact adri- 
enne@womenpriosoners.org. • 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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TO: THE CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLATURE 



Dear California State Legislature: 

B ecause you have the full author- 
ity to amend, repeal and make 
new state law, We, the PBSP-SHU 
Short-Corridor Representatives, respect- 
fully request on behalf of all CDCR prison- 
ers, male and female, that you please: 

1. Amend California Penal Code sections 
2600 and 2601, to restore the original 
“Inmate Bill of Rights” that was signed 
and enacted into law by the present Gov- 
ernor Jerry Brown in 1976. The Bill of 
Rights, for example, stated that CDCR 
prisoners, and thus their extended fam- 
ily members, were guaranteed rights to 
receive personal visits, subject only to 
such restrictions as were necessary for 
the reasonable security of the institution 
[see former Id. section 2601(d)]. 

2. Amend California Penal Code, section 
2933.6, so that all SHU and Ad. Seg [D- 
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status] CDCR pris- 
oners can again earn 
and receive one- 
third [1/3] good-be- 
havior credit earning 
off their sentence 
for remaining dis- 
ciplinary free while 
in SHU or Ad. Seg. 

Because, as it stands 
right now, these pris- 
oners receive abso- 
lutely zero credit for 
this good behavior, 
which provides zero 
incentive whatsoev- 
er for them to remain 
disciplinary free while in there. Also, 
under this current law, one who is vali- 
dated as either a gang member or associ- 
ate (which the majority of new and old 
CDCR prisoners will be labeled as being 
under the CDCR’s new “Security Threat 
Group” and “Step-Down Program” pro- 
posals, as stated at the beginning of our 
demands) who has no rule violation re- 
ports and remains disciplinary free, who 
for example has a “release date” [not a 
life term], those prisoners will be forced 
to complete their entire prison sentence 
in the SHU and then be released straight 
from SHU back to the free world pretty 
angry that he or she did not have their 
prison sentence reduced for their good 
behavior. So, we ask you, why should 
a CDCR prisoner even bother remaining 
disciplinary free? Especially if he or she 
will still be released at the end of their 
prison sentence, whether they remain 
disciplinary free or not? Therefore, 
amending the “original” law to remove 
the 1/3 good behavior credit earning so 


D- status CDCR prisoners can no longer 
reduce their prison sentence was a grave 
error. Because, if you look back at the 
“original” bill and reasons for giving 1/3 
credit for good behavior, you will dis- 
cover that it was given as a “prison secu- 
rity” reason, so that CDCR prisoners will 
have a reason/incentive to remain disci- 
plinary free, even while on D- status. We 
SHU Reps are life-term prisoners, so we 
are asking that this law be re-amended/ 
repealed for all those who do have a re- 
lease date, and who under CDCR’s new 
proposals will end up doing their entire 
sentence in SHU with no incentive to re- 
main disciplinary free while in SHU or 
in Ad. Seg. Thus, not re-amending/re- 
pealing it is in itself a security threat not 
only for those prisoners and prison staff 
in SHU/Ad. Seg, but also to society as a 
whole when these prisoners are released 
back into the free world. 

3. Amend California Penal Code, section 
5006, relating to our “Inmate Welfare 
Fund” [IWF], so that it is used, for exam- 
ple, to purchase all the needed exercise/ 


recreation and entertainment equipment, 
etc. [see attached demands at orders (26) 
through (28)]. This way, prisons cannot 
continue to play delay games with these 
monies as they have been doing with the 
monies set aside for that purpose from 
the CDCR budget. In addition, the IWF 
belongs to all CDCR prisoners. It was 
created to reimburse services to prison- 
ers, including their training and educa- 
tion and to underwrite the prison can- 
teens. Prisoners who are taxed for that 
purpose by the CDCR on purchases and 
the like have paid every penny them- 
selves that goes into the IWF. Those 
monies are not court-ordered restitution 
funds, nor do they belong to CDCR — 
even though they act like it does. Again, 
the IWF belongs to all CDCR prisoners 
so the prisoners and their prisoner-rep- 
resentatives in every CDCR prison [GP, 
Ad. Seg/SHU, etc.] should also have a 
say how it should be spent at the institu- 
tional level. Therefore, when the issue 
is over our IWF, the legislature should 
write and pass bills that are written in 
clear plain language on issues like the 
ones we CDCR prisoners are requesting 
here so that our monies can be spent on 
our immediate needs and benefit. And so 
CDCR officials cannot continue to twist 
vague language into something else, like 
they have been doing for decades now. 
and 

4. Amend California Penal Code section 
2085.5, where the “restitution fines” that 
CDCR prisoners have to pay into the 
Restitution Funds be reduced to a rea- 
sonable level from 55% to 33% that a 
prisoner has to pay on all incoming mon- 
ies. we request this of the legislature for 
the simple fact that CDCR no longer 
provides enough prison paying jobs. 
Where prisoners themselves used to pay 
100% of their restitution, now, instead, 
their loved ones — not the prisoners — are 
the ones paying the 100% price when- 
ever they send in any monies to their 
imprisoned love ones. All these loved 
ones are also free citizens, tax-payers 
and voters. 

Thank you very much for considering 
our requests. • 

Respectfully submitted (1-13-2013), 

Todd Ashker, C-58191, Sitawa Nant- 
ambu Jamaa (Dewberry), C-35671, Arturo 
Castellanos, C- 17 27 5, Antonio Guillen, 
P-81948, The P BSP- SHU-Pris oner- Short- 
Corridor-Representatives 


EDITORIAL 2-3 

T he January issue of Rock was cen- 
sored at Pelican Bay because of 
an article that started on page four 
and ended on page seven. The title of the 
article was “PBSP - SHU, Short Corridor 
Representatives Responsive Opposition to 
CDCR’s October 11, 2012 STG Pilot Pro- 
gram”, and was written on December 3rd. 
In this issue I am being extra careful not 
to print anything that may raise the ire of 
Pelican Bay’s censorship police. 

Again, victims of the thought police 
should file 602s and go through the entire 
administrative appeal process. The censor- 
ship issue is getting out of hand. The war- 
den did not respond to my administrative 
appeal, 602s are being “lost” until the ap- 
peal window has closed, etc. 

The arrogance of your captors is ap- 
palling. All of this will and more be sepa- 
rate counts on our lawsuit. I am working 
with prisoners in drafting a Title 42, Sec. 
1983 civil rights complaint in the Western 
District of Washington (it will probably 
be transferred to the Northern District of 
California). I plan to pay the filing fee of 
$350. If any of you have extra money you 
can contribute toward this it will be a help. 
Send the money to me with a note that it 
is toward the filing fee, not the newsletter. 

I’ve just learned that the February issue 
of Rock was also censored as a threat to the 
security and order of the prison. Of course, 
once again, the newsletter was only banned 
at Pelican Bay. Also censored from PBSP 
was the January issue of the S.F. Bayview 
newspaper and the latest PHSS News. I am 
in touch with Mary, the editor of the Bay- 
view, and with some of the folks at PHSS 
News , regarding a community response to 
this heavy-handed government suppression 
of our right to communicate. 

The lawsuit mentioned above presently 
only challenges the censorship of the No- 
vember issue of Rock , but may be amended 
to include other issues of the newsletter and 
perhaps even other publications. 

The bottom line is this, in an effort to 
preclude the possibility of this issue being 
censored by your captors I have removed, 
gutted even, the very best of the newslet- 
ter’s content, including important articles 
containing news you can use, as well as 
the entire section of letters from subscrib- 
ers (many of which addressed the ongoing 
inter-racial celling discussion and other 
important issues). Lastly, I apologize for 
sending out this watered version of Rock. • 


PRISON STUDIES 
OF SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT: 

A bibliography of research on 
psychological effects of so- 
cial isolation, pre-trial isola- 
tion and supermax conditions 

Are Haram Klykken, University of Tromso 

T his is a bibliography of the psycho- 
logical effects of solitary confine- 
ment, limited to studies based on 
samples of prison populations. Case stud- 
ies, animal studies, autobiographies, and 
studies on volunteers are not included. 
After an extensive search of a range of re- 
search literature databases, 39 articles were 
found. The following are the results of 20 
of these studies. 

Questionnaire studies 

Andersen et al. (2000) conducted a lon- 
gitudinal study on Danish remand prisoner 
in solitary confinement (n = 133) and non- 
solitary confinement (n = 95). The method 
of assessment included questionnaires and 
clinical interviews. Results showed that 
incidence of psychiatric disorders was sig- 
nificantly higher in prisoners in solitary 
confinement. The most common disorder 
was adjustment disorder, followed by de- 
pression. 

O’Keefe, Klebe, Stucker, Sturm, and 
Leggett (2010) studied prisoners in solitary 
confinement (n = 127) compared to prison- 
ers in the general prison population (n = 
76) and prisoners sent to a psychiatric care 
facility (n = 67). The method of assessment 
included questionnaires and clinical inter- 
views. Results showed that mentally ill 
prisoners in solitary confinement improved 
slightly over time, while prisoners without 
mental illness did not change. 

Zinger, Wichmann, and Andrews (2001) 
conducted a longitudinal study of prisoners 
in administrative segregation (n = 83) and 
prisoners from the general prison popula- 
tion (n = 53). The method of assessment 
included questionnaires and clinical in- 
terviews. Results showed no evidence for 
deterioration of the psychological health of 
segregated prisoners. 

Gamman (1995) studied Norwegian re- 
mand prisoners in solitary confinement (n 
= 27) and non-solitary confinement (n = 
27). Results showed that prisoners in soli- 
tary confinement experienced more sleeps 
problems, concentration problems, prob- 
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lems with their circadian rhythm, anxi- 
ety symptoms, depressive symptoms, and 
pains. The study also found that treatment 
of depressive symptoms was ineffective 
during isolation. 

Miller (1994) studied prisoners in ad- 
ministrative detention (n = 10), disciplinary 
segregation (n = 10), and the general prison 
population (n = 10). Results showed a posi- 
tive correlation between level of restriction 
and level of psychological distress. 

Miller and Young (1997), in a follow-up 
study of Miller (1994), studied prisoners in 
administrative detention (n = 10), disciplin- 
ary segregation (n = 10), and the general 
prison population (n = 10). Results showed 
a positive correlation between level of re- 
striction and level of psychological dis- 
tress, which replicated the previous study. 

Suedfeld, Ramirez, Deaton, and Baker- 
Brown (1982) studied prisoners (n = 78) 
who had experienced solitary confinement 
and prisoners who had not experienced sol- 
itary confinement. The method of assess- 
ment included questionnaires and clinical 
interviews. Results showed no significant 
difference between the two groups. 

Clinical interviews 

Lovell (2008) studied prisoners in soli- 
tary confinement (n = 87). The method of 
assessment was clinical interviews and re- 
view of medical records. Results showed 
that 45% of prisoners in solitary confine- 
ment suffered from serious mental illness, 
marked psychological symptoms, psycho- 
logical breakdowns, or brain damage. 

Andersen, Sestoft, Lillebaek, Gabrielsen, 
and Hemmingsen (2003) conducted a lon- 
gitudinal study on remand prisoners in sol- 
itary confinement (n = 133) and non-soli- 
tary confinement (n = 95). Results showed 
that the non- solitary confinement group 
had decreasing scores of psychopathology 
and improved functioning over time, while 
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the solitary confinement group remained 
unchanged. After transferral from solitary 
confinement to non-solitary confinement, 
scores on psychopathology were reduced. 
According to the authors, this indicates that 
the conditions in solitary confinement are 
distressing, and that the psychopathologi- 
cal symptoms are, at least partially, tempo- 
rary. 

Cloyes, Lovell, Allen, & Rhodes (2006) 
studied prisoners in solitary confinement 
(n = 87). Results showed that 22% of in- 
mates in solitary confinement had a marked 
or severe degree of distress. This does not 
necessarily indicate serious mental illness, 
but rather what the authors describe as psy- 
chosocial impairment. 

Hodgins and Cote (1991) studied pris- 
oners in two types of solitary confinement 
units (nl = 41, n2 = 32). Results show that 
severe mental disorders are more prevalent 
in solitary confinement prisoners. Howev- 
er, most of the mentally ill prisoners suf- 
fered from mental illness before they were 
sentenced to the penitentiary. 

Coid et al. (2003a) studied prisoners 
from England and Wales in two stages (nl 
= 3,141, n2 = 496). Results showed that 
prisoners with mental illness did not have 
a higher likelihood of being sent to solitary 
confinement than other prisoners. 

Medical and prison records 

O’Keefe (2007) studied prisoners with 
mental illness in administrative segregation 
(n = 443), prisoners with mental illness in 
the general prison population (n = 3,802), 
prisoners without mental illness in adminis- 
trative segregation (n = 766), and prisoners 
without mental illness in the general prison 
population (n = 12,382). Results show that 
mental illness is both more prevalent and 
more severe in solitary confinement. 

Sestoft (1998) studied Danish prisoners 
in solitary confinement (n = 152) and non- 
solitary confinement (n = 193). Results 
_ showed that the 
incidence of psy- 
chiatric problems 
is higher in solitary 
confinement. The 
risk of getting psy- 
chiatric problems 
also increased with 
time spent in soli- 
tary confinement. 

Lanes (2009) 
studied prisoners 
categorized with 
self-injurious be- 
havior (n = 132) 


compared to prisoners without self-inju- 
rious behavior (n = 132). Results showed 
that prisoners with self-injurious behavior, 
and that were being treated for mental dis- 
order, had drastically reduced time between 
episodes of self-harm after being placed in 
solitary confinement. 

Lovell, Johnson, and Cain (2007) stud- 
ied prisoners (n = 200) in supermax prisons 
compared to a control group (n = 6,453) in 
Washington State. Results showed a signif- 
icantly higher recidivism rate in prisoners 
released directly from supermax, compared 
to other prisoners. No significant relation- 
ship was found between time spent in su- 
permax and recidivism. 

Smith (2008) conducted an archival study 
on prisoners from a Pennsylvania-model 
prison and an Auburn-model prison in the 
period of 1878-1915. Results showed that 
one third of the prisoners were negatively 
affected by solitary confinement. Of men- 
tal health problems, what was described 
as “insanity” was the most common. The 
most common physical symptoms were 
lethargy and dyspeptic problems. 

Mears and Bales (2009) studied prison- 
ers from Florida in solitary confinement (n 
= 1,241) and matched prisoners from the 
general population (n = 1,241). Results 
showed that recidivism associated with sol- 
itary confinement prisoners is more often 
related to violent crimes. No relationship 
was found between time spent in solitary 
confinement and recidivism, as well as be- 
tween direct release from solitary confine- 
ment and recidivism. 

Psychophysiological studies 

Ecclestone, Gendreau, and Knox (1974) 
studied prisoners in solitary confinement (n 
= 8) and prisoners from the general prison 
population (n = 8). The method of assess- 
ment was measurement of adrenocortical 
activity. Results showed that there was no 
significant difference in stress levels be- 
tween the two groups. 

Gendreau, Freedman, Wilde, and Scott 
(1972) studied prisoners in solitary con- 
finement (n = 10) and prisoners from the 
general prison population (n = 10). The 
method of assessment was EEG measure- 
ment. Results showed that the prisoners 
in solitary confinement had reduced EEG 
frequencies, while the other group’s EEG 
frequencies remained stable. 

Conclusion 

Thus, of the 20 studies summarized here, 
15 studies found solitary confinement to 
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be detrimental, four studies had neutral 
results, and one study found it to be ben- 
eficial. 
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NY STATE BAR 
ASSOCIATION 
CALLS FOR 
RESTRICTIONS 
ON USE OF LONG- 
TERM SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT 

C iting strong evidence that demon- 
strates long-term negative impacts 
of housing inmates in solitary con- 
finement, the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion today called for significant cutbacks in 
the use of long-term inmate isolation and 
new protocols for separating violent and 
nonviolent prisoners. 

The Association’s House of Delegates 
approved the report on solitary confine- 
ment, prepared by the Committee on Civil 
Rights, at its January 25 meeting in New 
York City. 



Of the approximately 56,000 inmates 
being held in New York’s 60 state prisons, 
about 4,500 — or 8 percent — are in solitary 
confinement at any time, according to the 
report. Nearly 2,800 New York inmates are 
serving more than a year in solitary con- 
finement, the report states. A dispropor- 
tionate number of inmates in isolation are 
African-Americans and Latinos. 

“Inmates in long-term solitary confine- 
ment often suffer serious psychological 
problems, including depression, halluci- 
nations, emotional breakdowns and sui- 
cidal behavior,” said State Bar Association 
President Seymour W. James (The Legal 
Aid Society in New York City.) “New York 
needs to adopt other means of separating 
prisoners who violate institutional rules 
from the general prison population with- 
out resorting to such harmful and outdated 
measures.” 

Civil Rights Committee Chair Diana 
Sagorika Sen of New York City (Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance Programs) 
said, “The practice is applied at a signifi- 
cantly higher rate to blacks and Latinos, 
and unduly targets those with mental health 
and substance abuse problems.” 

The report cites numerous experts and 
studies on solitary confinement’s detrimen- 
tal effects on mental health in reaching its 
conclusions. “Courts of law, legal scholars, 
medical commentators and independent 
observers have documented the wide range 
of deleterious effects that solitary confine- 
ment can have on the confined individual,” 
the report states. 

In support of its recommendations, the 
committee cited a report by the New York 
Civil Liberties Union issued in October 
2012 that found that New York’s use of sol- 
itary confinement is “arbitrary and unjus- 
tified, harms prison and corrections staff, 
and negatively impacts prison and commu- 
nity safety.” 

Solitary confinement, according to sev- 
eral studies, has been shown to have an 
impact on inmate suicide rates, particularly 
among those suffering from mental illness. 
A 1996 U.S. Department of Justice study 
concluded that “based chiefly on over- 
whelming consistent research, isolation 
should be avoided whenever possible.” 

One inmate who was subjected to long- 
term solitary confinement, quoted in a re- 
port by Prisoners’ Legal Services of New 
York, compared being released into the 
general population after years in isolation 
to “leaving a hungry dog in a cage and then 
releasing it. ... There is nothing beneficial 


or therapeutic regarding this confinement.” 

During a forum on solitary confinement 
held during the State Bar’s Annual Meeting 
in January 2012, David Fathi, director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union’s Na- 
tional Prison Project in New York, agreed 
that there are times when certain inmates 
need to be separated from others. But he 
questioned the methods and extent of the 
confinement and whether long-term soli- 
tary confinement actually improves prison 
safety. 

Solitary confinement 
should be profoundly re- 
stricted in state prisons 
and locally operated jails 

In addition to the extreme psychologi- 
cal effects that long-term isolation has 
on inmates, particularly the mentally ill, 
substance abusers and young inmates, the 
practice also promotes racial tensions in 
prison and contributes to additional violent 
behavior within the prison after isolated 
inmates are returned to the general popula- 
tion, the report states. 

Among the recommendations in the re- 
port approved by the House of Delegates 
for addressing problems associated with 
solitary confinement in New York’s prisons 
are: 

Solitary confinement should be pro- 
foundly restricted in state prisons and lo- 
cally operated jails by adopting strict stan- 
dards to ensure it is used in very limited 
and legitimate circumstances. 

Prison and jail officials should adopt 
stringent criteria for separating violent 
and nonviolent prisoners; set standards for 
ensuring separation under the “least re- 
strictive conditions practicable;” identify 
inmates who should not be in solitary con- 
finement; and reduce the number of Special 
Housing Unit beds. 

Solitary confinement sentences should 
be limited to no more than 15 days. Craig 
Haney, a renowned solitary confinement 
expert, is quoted in the report as saying that 
negative psychological effects take effect 
within 10 days 

The state Legislature should enact mea- 
sures needed to restrict the use of solitary 
confinement in state and local facilities 
across the state. In addition, it should 
conduct public hearings to to examine the 
harmful effects of long-term solitary con- 
finement. 

The report is available at www.nysba. 

org/ solitary confinement. 
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APPEALS COURT 
AFFIRMS NO RACE 
BASED ACTIONS 

T he court reiterates its orders in the 
case of Escalera v. Terhune . Spe- 
cifically, CDCR staff at PBSP is or- 
dered to refrain from affording preferential 
treatment to inmates on the basis of ethnic- 
ity. In their discretion, the [habeas petition] 
respondents may lock down the prison, and 
may release inmates from lockdown based 
upon individual behavior, and upon in- 
formed predictions of individual behavior; 
but not on the basis of ethnicity. On a short 
term emergency basis, respondents may 
separate inmates on the basis of ethnicity, 
if prison security requires it, so long as it 
is not done preferentially. CDCR staff at 
Pelican Bay State Prison is ordered, within 
60 days, to cease and desist from managing 
inmates as members or associates of dis- 
ruptive groups, unless those inmates have 
been individually validated as members 
or associates pursuant to [California Code 
of Regulations, title 15, section] 3378. In- 
mates who are not parties to this case, or to 
the case of Escalera v. Terhune may seek 
enforcement of the orders made herein by 
filing a pleading in this case. • 

The entire opinion can be found here: 
http://www. courts, ca.gov/opinions/docu- 
ments/A 1 3281 6. PDF 
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VENEZUELA 
PRISON RIOT 


A riot at the Uribana prison in Barqui- 
/ \ simetoa, Venezuela, left at least 6 1 
-Z ^people dead, a hospital director in 
the city said on January 26 th . About 120 
more people were wounded in clashes that 
erupted late Friday between the inmates 
and national guard soldiers. Media out- 
lets reported that most of the dead were 
inmates. Government officials pledged a 
thorough investigation. Uribana prison 
was built to hold up to 850 inmates but cur- 
rently has about 1,400. 


Media outlets reported 
that most of the dead 
were inmates. 


Similar though less deadly clashes have 
flared repeatedly during the past few years. 
In April and May, a prison uprising in La 
Planta prison in Caracas blocked authori- 
ties from going inside for nearly three 
weeks. One prisoner was killed and five 
people were wounded, including two Na- 
tional Guard soldiers and three inmates. 
Two months later, another riot broke out 
at a penitentiary in Merida, and the Ven- 
ezuelan Prisons Observatory reported 30 
killed. In August, 25 people were killed 
and 43 wounded when two groups of in- 
mates fought a gun battle inside Yare I 
prison south of Caracas. • 

Seattle Times, January 28, 3013 



Quote Box 

“The notion that a radical is one who 
hates his country is naive and usually 
idiotic. He is, more likely, one who likes 
his country more than the rest of us, and 
is thus more disturbed than the rest of us 
when he sees it debauched. He is not a 
bad citizen turning to crime; he is a good 
citizen driven to despair.” 

EL. L. Mencken 

As People crushed by laws, have no 
hope but to evade power. If the laws are 
their enemies, they will be enemies to 
the law; and those who have much to 
hope for and nothing to lose will always 
be dangerous.” 

Edmund Burke 

“When bad men combine, the good 
must associate; else they will fall, one by 
one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contempt- 
ible struggle.” 

George Berkeley 

“Over grown military establishments 
are under any form of government inaus- 
picious to liberty, and are to be regarded 
as particularly hostile to republican lib- 
erty.” 

George Washington 

“The spirit of this country is totally ad- 
verse to a large military force.” 

Thomas Jefferson 

“The military caste did not originate 
as a party of patriots, but as a party of 
bandits” 

Henry Louis Mencken 

“An unconscious people, an indoctri- 
nated people, a people fed only partisan 
information and opinion that confirm 
their own bias, a people made morbidly 
obese in mind and spirit by the junk food 
of propaganda, is less inclined to put up 
a fight, ask questions and be skeptical. 
That kind of orthodoxy can kill a de- 
mocracy - or worse.” 

Bill Moyers 

“Sit down before fact as a little child, 
be prepared to give up every precon- 
ceived notion, follow humbly wherever 
and whatever abysses nature leads, or 
you will learn nothing.” 

Thomas Henry Huxley 
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RALLYING TO 
END WOMEN’S 
PRISON CRISIS IN 
CALIFORNIA 

By Angela Y. Davis and Windy Click, 
1-24-2013 

J ust a couple of weeks ago, Gov. Jerry 
Brown declared California’s prison 
crisis over and demanded an end to 
federal oversight of the state prison system. 

This declaration was especially troubling 
given that it coincided with reports of se- 
vere overcrowding at Central California 
Women’s Facility (CCWF), which is filled 
to twice its capacity, and news that the Val- 
ley State Prison for Women (VSPW), just 
across the road, would be closed as a wom- 
en’s prison and then filled with men. 

Furthermore, the California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilitation (CDCR) 
plans to open a new facility for women at 
the notorious Folsom Prison. 

Despite threats of retaliation, more than 
1,000 prisoners inside CCWF and VSPW 
sent declarations demanding that VSPW 
not be converted to a men’s facility, that it 
be shut down and that thousands of women 
who sit needlessly in horrendous condi- 
tions in places like CCWF be released. 

Those of us working to end the prison 
crisis, and those of us who have lived in- 
side these prisons, can tell countless stories 
of ongoing suffering: up to eight people liv- 
ing in cells that were built for four, or even 
two; lack of basic hygiene; the spread of in- 
fections; and failure to address preventable 
illnesses leading to health disasters. 

One of us knew a woman who suffered 
from a severe stomachache for more than 
six months and when she was finally seen 
by a doctor was given only Pepto-Bismol. 
Ultimately, she was diagnosed with stage 
IV stomach cancer and died shortly there- 
after. 

The effects of poor health conditions 
and crowding are especially difficult for 
elderly prisoners, and the widespread use 
of lockdowns are contributing to mental 



health problems, including suicide. Access 
to jobs, programs and legal resources are 
largely unavailable. People living inside 
these prisons, along with their advocates on 
the outside, have noted that these unimagi- 
nable conditions and the state’s decision to 
continue to crowd women and transgen- 
dered people into these prisons constitute 
clear violations of human and civil rights. 

In 2006, then Gov. Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger announced that 4,500 people in wom- 
en’s prisons could be released. Five years 
later, the prison administration said that 
4,000 prisoners — female, pregnant or pri- 
mary caregivers with less than two years of 
their sentences left — were eligible to serve 
the rest of their time in residential homes, 
residential substance-abuse treatment pro- 
grams or transitional facilities. However, 
since this Alternative Custody Program 
went into effect, only a few hundred people 
have been released. Why does such suffer- 
ing continue? 



One reason given by the prison adminis- 
tration is that there is a lack of services and 
programs at the local level that would sup- 
port their release. Yet while the state offers 
huge financial incentives for counties to 
build new jails, it offers nothing to expand 
housing and health care programs that are 
underfunded in most communities, and it 
opens a new facility for women at Folsom 
Prison. What are we left to assume? That 
even though the prison administration has 
said that thousands of women could safely 
be sent home, there is a priority on keep- 
ing them locked up and on expanding the 
number of cages for them. What does this 
say about how we view the lives of these 
overwhelmingly poor women and trans- 
gendered people of color? 

We are joining thousands of prisoners 
and families when we declare it is past time 
to bring our loved ones home. It is past 
time to stop the prison and jail expansion 
that has devastated our communities. It is 
past time to stop the criminalizing of our 
families, friends and neighbors. It is time 
to end policies like Three Strikes that leave 
many to needlessly die of old age in cages. 
It is time to institute and expand parole for 
sick and elderly people. It is time to widen 
alternatives to imprisonment. Thousands 



of people in women’s prisons can be freed 
right now. Money saved by reducing the 
prison population could provide drug treat- 
ment, re-entry services, mental health sup- 
port and job programs. 

On Saturday, people from throughout the 
state will get on buses and travel to Chow- 
chilla to stand in solidarity with the 3,900 
women and transgendered prisoners who 
are being crammed into space designed for 
2,000, who against all odds have spoken 
out against the terrible conditions of their 
confinement. 

We will join them in demanding no more 
cells, no new women’s facilities, no new 
men’s facilities. We are calling this a Free- 
dom Rally because we are fighting for the 
dignity and humanity of our loved ones. 
We are fighting to bring them — as well as 
their families — home to communities that 
are safe, sustainable and strong. 

Angela Y. Davis is a political activist, 
author and distinguished professor emerita 
at University of California at Santa Cruz. 
Wendy Click is a former inmate at Valley 
State Prison for Women. • 

Read more here: http.Y/www.fresnobee. 
com/201 3/01/24/3 1471 63/davis-and-click- 
rallying-to-end. html#storylink=cpy 


Photos: Bottom left, 
demonstrators park their cars 
near the entrance to the women’s 
prison at Chowchilla. Middle 
column, demonstrators march to 
prison. Top right column, people 
gather in front of the prison to 
protest in support of women 
prisoners. 



Prison Art is a nonprofit 
website. It charges a 1 0 
percent fee if your art 
or craft sells. Send SASE 
for a free brochure. No 
SASE, no brochure.This 
offer void where pro- 
hibited by prison rules. 


Sell Your Art 
On the Web 

Sell prisoner- 
created art or 
crafts (except 
writings). Send 
only copies, no 
originals! 

Prison Art Project 
P.0. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 

www.prisonart.org 

sales@prisonart.org 

206-271-5003 
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SOCIAL 

DEPRIVATION AS 
TORTURE: 

A bibliography of research 
about adult animals in social 
isolation 

Linn-Therese Brattli Mortens en, 

University of Tromso 

H umans are social mammals, of the 
primate order. Our biology, our be- 
havior, and our pathologies are not 
unique to us. In a quest to understand, and 
reduce, solitary confinement, one source of 
information is the many reports of social 
isolation of other social mammals, espe- 
cially primates. 

The following is a bibliography of re- 
search reports on social isolation and social 
deprivation of adult animals can be infor- 
mative about the consequences of solitary 
confinement on humans. This bibliogra- 
phy is a first attempt to create an exhaus- 
tive bibliography of such literature. If 
readers find errors or omission, we would 
be pleased to be informed. Contact: Floyd. 
Rudmin@UiT.No 

Not all of the bibliography has been read 
and summarized yet. But a sample of 54 
articles shows that social deprivation of 
animals has a many negative effects, in- 
cluding changes in behavior and in brain 
anatomy and brain physiology. 

Studies show that socially isolated 
animals are more depressed and more 
anxious that animals that are grouped to- 
gether (Berry, 2012; Garzon,1981; Suomi, 
1975). Isolated rodents showed a signifi- 
cant increase in locomotor activity (Gar- 
zon, 1981), were more immobile in the 
forced swim test (Martin, 2010), and had 
increased emotionality and hypothalamic 
pituitary adrenal axis reactivity (Berry, 
2012). Isolated primates showed several 
symptoms of depressive behavior, higher 
levels of stereotypy, less grooming, higher 
levels of self-clasping and more passivity 
to social stimuli long after the experiment 
was over (Suomi, 1975). 

Social isolation has also been linked to 
more aggressive behavior (Malkesman, 
2006; Miczek, 1978). Rats that were isolat- 
ed when they were 2 months old, showed 
a constant aggressiveness in their first year 
of life (Garzon, 1981). Isolated male mice 
also show increased tendencies to fight af- 
ter isolation (Crawley, 1975), and gener- 
ally became more aggressive (Goldsmith, 


1978). 

Social isolation causes animals to con- 
sume alcohol and other drugs when avail- 
able (Apter, 2006; McKenzie-Quirk, 2008; 
Parker, 1974; Wolffgramm, 1991). Isolated 
rats consumed 30% more ethanol than 
grouped housed rats (Wolffgramm, 1991). 
Similarly, isolated adult rats drank signifi- 
cantly more ethanol than paired-grouped 
rats (Parker, 1974). Squirrel monkeys ex- 
periencing prolonged social isolation in- 
creased alcohol drinking, but this was only 
true for male monkeys (McKenzie-Quirk, 
2008). 

Isolated animals have shown memory 
disorders (Hock, 1988; Huang, 2011; 
Voikar, 2005) and sleep disorders (Greco, 
1989; Greco, 1990; Kaushal, 2012). They 
also have higher risk of developing diseas- 
es (Karelina, 2009; Lyons, 1999; Watson, 
1998). 

The social isolation of adult animals can 
also cause change in brain physiology and 
anatomy. In isolated animals, researchers 
have observed decreased opiate receptors 
in the frontal cortex, striatum, hippocam- 
pus, and periaqueductal grey matter (Pet- 
kov, 1985) and changed norepinephrine 
levels, compare to grouped housed animals 
(Stolk, 1974). Isolated rats have shown less 
BDNF protein in the hippocampus (Scacci- 
anoce, 2006). Isolated of rats also showed 
changes in the hypothalamic- pituitary ad- 
renal axis (Serra, 2005). 

There also seems to be different conse- 
quences of social isolation when it comes 
to strain and sex. For example, social iso- 
lation had more negative consequences for 
the “Wistar-kyoto” strain of rat, than the 
“Flinders sensitive line” strain (Malkes- 
man, 2006). There also seems to be some 
sex differences (Brown, 1995). 
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OREGON PRISONERS DRIVEN TO SUICIDE BY TORTURE IN 
SOLITARY CONFINEMENT UNITS 


By Kevin Rashid Johnson 

Introduction 

T am not one prone to fits of temper. But 
a few days ago I almost lost it. My out- 
rage was prompted by witnessing the 
steady deterioration of another prisoner, 
resulting from particularly acute mental 
torture inflicted in Oregon’s Disciplinary 
Segregation Units (DSU), which duplicate 
almost exactly conditions of torture prac- 
ticed at Philadelphia’s Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary, that were outlawed by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the 1800s. 1 

The prisoner, who’d been housed in a 
suicide precaution cell next to me in the 
DSU of Oregon’s, Snake River Correc- 
tional Institution (SRCI), went into an im- 
mediate depressed state upon being put 
into the DSU. Initially, he talked a little. 
Then abruptly withdrew. He stopped eat- 
ing, to which the guards were unanimously 
indifferent. Several taunted him, “if you 
don’t eat it I will.” He then stuffed toilet 
paper and the cell’s mattress into the cracks 
around the edges of the door, apparently to 
seal off all outside sound and “barricade” 
himself in. 

He blacked out the camera in the cell, 
and began talking to himself. He sat cata- 
tonic in the comer of the cell and naked for 
days on end. He was confronted only twice 
by mental health staff who indifferently left 
his cell when he wasn’t responsive to their 
half-hearted attempts to talk. 

Only after I verbally protested the blatant 
apathy of mental health and medical staff 
to his condition, which was obviously due 
to their collaborating in his mental torture, 
was a nurse brought to the cell to physically 
examine him. Whereupon his blood pres- 

1. In re Medley, 134 U.S. 160 (1890). 


sure was found extremely low and both the 
nurse and accompanying guard expressed 
his mouth and skin showed obvious symp- 
toms of severe dehydration - in addition to 
not eating, he’d also apparently not been 
drinking water for several days, although 
he was supposedly in a “monitored” cell. 

“Freedom of speech is 
not merely freedom to 
speak; it is often freedom 
to read. . . Forbid a person 
to read and you shut him 
out of the marketplace of 
ideas and opinions that it 
is the free-speech clause 
to protect.” King v. Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons. 


The nurse had him immediately taken 
out of the unit, likely to the medical depart- 
ment since he didn’t return. The next day 
I was moved to another unit as well. That 
was on November 14 th . 

A High Tide of Suicide 

I never learned his full name. The guards 
and other officials called him only “Acos- 
ta” (presumably his last name). In the DSU 
where we were confined together, there are 
six suicide precaution cells. I was housed 
next to one of them. 

These precaution cells have in-cell video 
cameras and prisoners confined to them are 
generally given only a blue nylon smock- 
like garment to wear, a nylon blanket, and a 
mattress. Throughout my DSU assignment 
at SRCI these cells were always occupied 
and a constantly changing rotation of pris- 
oners were kept on watch as a result of 
suicide attempts and ideations. In 22 years 


of imprisonment, I have never seen such a 
consistently high and continuous series of 
suicide cases, which I immediately recog- 
nized to result from the extreme sensory 
deprivation of DSU housing. 

Compelling Idle Minds 

Prior to my Oregon Department of Cor- 
rections (ODOC) assignment in February 
2012, I’d spent 17 years in solitary confine- 
ment, enduring various extremes of sensory 
deprivation. During that time I witnessed 
numerous prisoners deteriorate mentally 
under the conditions of solitary. But in most 
cases, it took months to years because there 
was a limited amount of access to in-cell 
property and one could use the telephone 
periodically. However, in Oregon’s DSU 
no personal property is allowed, beyond a 
pen, writing paper, and, if one can afford 
it and has anyone to regularly correspond 
with, a few mailing envelopes. One can- 
not use the telephone to communicate with 
loved ones at all. One can’t have personal 
books even. Not even law books. 

In DSU a prisoner may only receive up 
to three novels from a small rolling book 
cart kept in the unit. Many of which are 
missing bindings and pages. Such reading 
per se does little to stimulate the mind and 
denies one the opportunity and right to se- 
lect his own subjects and fields of research 
and study. 2 The three novels may only be 
exchanged from the cart once per seek. 

DSU prisoners are heard frequently 

2. As the courts have held: “Freedom of 
speech is not merely freedom to speak; it 
is often freedom to read. . . Forbid a person 
to read and you shut him out of the mar- 
ketplace of ideas and opinions that it is the 
free-speech clause to protect.” King v. Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, 415 F. 3d 634, 638 
(2005). 


complaining that having nothing else to do, 
they complete novels in two to three days, 
and are otherwise left completely idle and 
“bored out of their minds.” Meantime the 
deterioration sets in: the constant cell-pac- 
ing or catatonic states, incessantly talking 
to oneself, depression, irrational searches 
for stimulation, and of course, self mutila- 
tion and suicide attempts. 

Torture By Design 

And ODOC officials know what they ’ re 
doing. They consciously use acute sensory 
deprivation (psychological torture) as a 
behavior modification technique, with the 
assistance of mental health staff whose pro- 
fessional role and concern are supposed to 
be maintaining prisoners in healthy mental 
states, not aiding in inflicting mental pain 
and injury on them. This is no different 
from the doctors and nurses who aided the 
gruesome medical experiments and tor- 
tures of concentration camp prisoners in 
Nazi Germany. 

Indeed, I was moved from the DSU with 
the suicide precaution cells, when I spoke 
out in protest to and against one of the DSU 
staff, D. Jennings, as she indifferently left 
Acosta’s cell, asking why she was con- 
doning his and all our mental torture un- 
der DSU conditions, referring to the high 
frequency of suicide attempts in the unit; 
and citing numerous studies of psychiatric 
and torture experts on sensory deprivation 
and its being a known form of psychologi- 
cal torture and one of the most hurtful and 
damaging forms at that. Her response was 
to walk away with guards laughing. She 
then gave me a scornful stare as she left the 
unit. 

I’ve learned from ODOC prisoners, of- 
ficials and ODOC’s own publicly acces- 
sible policies - the Oregon Administrative 
Rules (OAR’s) 3 - that ODOC officials very 
deliberately use psychological torture as 
a behavior modification technique, which 
is one reason the DSU is designed as it is. 
Those found in violation of minor or ma- 
jor prison rules are invariably sentenced to 
months of mental torture in DSU: typically 
four to six months at a time, which amounts 
to prolonged torture as a deterrent to rules 
violations. 

Worse still is the ODOC’s Intensive 
Management Unit (IMU) where I am now 

3. All of the ODOC’s Oregon Administra- 
tive Rules can be read at: www.arcweb. 
sos. state. or.us. The OAR’s relevant to this 
article are OAR 291-011 (Disciplinary Seg- 
regation), OAR 291-055 (Intensive Man- 
agement Unit), and OAR 291-069 (Security 
Threat Management). 


confined. A housing status that lasts from 
seven months to indefinitely, during which 
a prisoner must pass through four levels 
- which requires that he reveal his every 
thought to his torturers. 

Those housed in IMU who receive rules 
infractions are automatically placed on 
level one for a month, which is even more 
restrictive and extreme in sensory depri- 
vation than DSU housing. And for every 
infraction he then receives, his level one 
assignment is extended. Such conditions 
often put prisoners struggling to maintain 
their sanity in a catch-22, where coping 
prompts resisting their torturing confine- 
ment, and that very resistance prompts in- 
fractions which intensify and prolong that 
confinement. 4 



On the level one IMU status, the prisoner 
may have only one novel per week, and 
cannot even come out of the cell for fresh 
air inside the walled-in enclosure, with 
only a small patch of the sky visible, that 
passes for an exercise yard. 

Then, too, as a Security Threat Manage- 
ment (STM) lieutenant, Schultz, here at 
SRCI, boasted in my presence on Septem- 
ber 18, 2012, he personally imposes indefi- 
nite statuses on select IMU prisoners where 
they are left in completely empty cells all 
day, given bedding and linen from 10 pm 
to 6 am daily, and are allowed writing sup- 
plies for no more than four hours per day. 
He actually admitted to me this was torture 
and violated the prisoners’ constitutional 
rights, but proclaimed himself immune 
from all liability (i.e. above the law), be- 
cause ODOC policy empowered him to do 
pretty much as he pleases to prisoners as an 
STM official. 5 

I in turn sent Schultz a written request 
that same day pointing out that he was 
not in fact immune for violating the law 
because he believes his policy-making su- 

4. On this phenomenon see, Dr. Atul Ga- 
wadne, “Hellhole: the United States holds 
thousands of inmates in long-term solitary 
confinement. Is this torture?” The New 
Yorker, March 30, 2009. 

5. See OAR on STM, op cit. note 3. 


periors gave him authority to do so. I then 
pointed out the sort of character he and 
his colleagues are, who presume to punish 
others by imprisonment for breaking laws, 
when they in fact have no respect for the 
very same laws themselves - and the high- 
est law of the land that they are under oath 
to uphold at that, namely the U.S. Consti- 
tution. And although ODOC rules required 
that Schultz respond to my request within 
seven days, he never replied. 6 Yet, he sees 
to prisoners being tortured for them violat- 
ing ODOC rules. 

One prisoner who’s been confined in the 
ODOC for some time - Damascus Mene- 
fee - informed me of an ODOC scandal a 
few years back, where it was exposed in the 
media that several DSU and IMU prisoners 
had committed suicide, but were not discov- 
ered by officials for hours, because guards 
weren’t tending their posts and refused to 
make required security rounds in the hous- 
ing units. As a result, the ODOC installed 
electronic devices in the DSUs and IMU 
that monitor and record the guards’ rounds 
in the units. What was also exposed during 
this scandal was that the conditions of the 
DSUs and IMU were causing an extremely 
high incidence of suicides and suicide at- 
tempts in the ODOC. However, nothing 
was done to change these conditions that 
still exist, and, as I have observed, continue 
to drive prisoners at an extraordinary rate 
into suicidal ideations and actions. 

History Repeats Itself 

As pointed out the DSU and IMU condi- 
tions replicate abuses outlawed over a cen- 
tury ago, at the Eastern State Penitentiary, 
where solitary confinement was first tried 
as a method of “reforming” criminals, but 
only proved to drive them insane. 

Whereas DSU and IMU level one pris- 
oners are locked in solitary cells with only 
novels, at Eastern State they were confined 
in solitary with only a bible to read, where 
they were expected to ponder and make 
penance (hence the name “Penitentiary”) 
for their wrongs. The actual effects of such 
confinement, as the Supreme Court found, 
were quite different: 

“A considerable number of prison- 
ers fell, after even a short confine- 
ment, into a semi-fatuous condition, 
from which it was next to impossible 
to arouse them, and others became 
violently insane; others still, commit- 
ted suicide; while those who stood the 

6. Per OAR 291-109-1020 (4) ODOC staff 
are to reply to prisoners’ written requests 
(“Kytes”) within seven days. 
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ordeal were not reformed, and in most 
cases did not recover sufficient mental 
activity to be of subsequent service to 
the community.” 7 

Unite to Fight Prison Torture 

Today, as the world joins U.S. prisoners 
in protest against ongoing solitary confine- 
ment in prisons across the country - from 
the United Nations denouncing the practice 
of torture 8 to mass demonstrations in sup- 
port of hunger striking prisoners protesting 
solitary 9 — the ODOC has managed some- 
how to remain under the radar, where the 
most intense sensory deprivation is being 
inflicted on prisoners, and prisoners are lit- 
erally dying to escape it. 10 

And it’s known torture; of the same sort 
inflicted in U.S. torture research labs like 
at Guantanamo Bay, where U.S. military 
personnel in collaboration with psychia- 
trists and psychologists, inflicted, studied 
and refined various methods and effects 
of psychological torture on detainees (es- 
pecially sensory deprivation), which came 
out in the U.S. military torture scandals of 
2004 and led to ongoing mass protests to 
close down Guantanamo. Professor Alfred 
McCoy also wrote an extensive historical 
study and exposure of U.S. military and 
CIA involvement in refining techniques of 
mental torture for decades. 11 

Experts in the field know very well that 
sensory deprivation causes suffering and 
injury at least as extensive and often more 
severe than physical torture and injury. As 
psychiatrist and torture expert Dr. Albert 

7. See, op cit. note 1 on page 168. 

8. On October 18, 2011 UN torture expert, 
Juan Mendez, denounced U.S. solitary con- 
finement practices as torture and called on 
all countries to ban its practice except in ex- 
tremely exceptional circumstances and for 
as short a time as possible. See “UN News: 
Solitary Confinement Should be Banned in 
Most Cases, UN Expert Says,” October 18, 
2011 . 

9. On July 1 and September 29, 2011 six 
thousand and 12,000 prisoners respectively 
in California prisons went on hunger strikes 
lasting three weeks both times, protesting, 
among other things, long-term solitary con- 
finement in Security Housing Units. Mass 
support for these hunger strikes spanned 
the country. 

1 0. A prisoner confined next to me, as I write 
this, witnessed two suicides occurring dur- 
ing or about May and July 2012 at Oregon 
State Correctional Institutions - Segrega- 
tion Units, in Salem Oregon. This witness 
being Zachariah Dickson. 

11. Alfred McCoy, “A Question of Torture: 
CIA Interrogation, From the Cold War to 
the War on Terror”, (New York: Henry Holt, 
2006). 


Biderman observed: 

“The effect of isolation, on the brain 
function of the prisoner is much like that 
which occurs if he is beaten, starved or 
deprived of sleep.” 12 Furthermore, studies 
find that sensory deprivation inflicted in 
solitary confinement even briefly actually 
causes physical brain damage. 

“EEG studies going back to the nineteen- 
sixties have shown diffuse slowing of brain 
waves in prisoners after a week or more of 
solitary confinement. In 1992, fifty-seven 
prisoners of war, released after an average 
of six months in detention camps in the 
former Yugoslavia, were examined using 
EEG-like-tests. The recordings revealed 
brain abnormalities months afterward: the 
most severe were found in prisoners who 
had endured either head trauma sufficient 
to render them unconscious or, yes, soli- 
tary confinement: without sustained social 
interaction, the human brain may become 
as impaired as one that has incurred a trau- 
matic injury.” 13 

As said, these hypocrites running the 
DOC are fully aware of what they’re do- 
ing. They know they’re engaged in torture 
of prisoners as lawless as if they were wa- 
ter boarding and electrocuting us. That they 
pretend to have a moral authority to punish 
others for breaking laws they don’t respect 
themselves is what fueled my outrage, as 
I watched others around me retreat into 
insanity, mentally deteriorate and literally 
resort to self-destruction in efforts to stop 
their suffering. 

Here on the inside, the hypocrisy of 
those in power is blatant. Because we “in 
here” so long disconnected from those 
“out there” are powerless in the face of our 
armed captors, our torturers feel little need 
to sugar coat reality and hide their true face 
as they do with the outside masses. 

Here in Oregon the public seems oblivi- 
ous to the abuses carried out in their names 
within its prisons; abuses that also unbe- 
knownst to them they stand to suffer from, 
because these tortured souls around me 
will be returned back to those communi- 
ties from whence they left. So for the sake 
of all concerned, it’s in these communities’ 
interests to end this prison torture and hold 
those responsible to account. ■ 

Dare to Struggle Dare to Win ! 

All Power to the People! 


12. Albert Biderman, et al, “The Manipula- 
tion of Human Behavior” (New York, 1961) 
p. 29. 

13. Op cit. note 4. 


INCARCERATION 
RATE FOR 
BLACKS NOW SIX 
TIMES NATIONAL 
AVERAGE 

By RT, February 21, 2013 

T he incarceration rate for American- 
Americans is so high that young 
black men without a high school di- 
ploma are more likely to go to jail than to 
find a job, thereby causing the breakup of 
families and instilling further poverty upon 
them. 

‘Prison has become the new poverty 
trap, ” Bruce Western, a Harvard soci- 
ologist, told the New York Times. “It has 
become a routine event for poor African- 
American men and their families, creating 
an enduring disadvantage at the very bot- 
tom of American society. ” 

While few would argue against locking 
up murderers and rapists, many social sci- 
entists have begun to discuss the problem of 
imprisoning too many people - especially 
when those people face long sentences for 
nonviolent crimes. The US has the highest 
incarceration rate in the world, locking up 
about 500 people for every 100,000 resi- 
dents, according to the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics. 

The incarceration rate for African-Amer- 
icans is about 3,074 per 100,000 residents, 
which is more than six times as high as the 
national average. Black men in their 20s 
and early 30s without a high school di- 
ploma are particularly vulnerable: with an 
incarceration rate of 40 percent, they are 
more likely to end up behind bars than in 
the workforce, Pew Charitable Trusts re- 
ports. 

“The collateral costs of locking up 
2.3 million people are piling higher and 
higher, ” said Adam Gelb, director of the 
Public Safety Performance Project of the 
Pew Center on the States. “Corrections 
is the second fastest growing state budget 
category, and state leaders from both par- 
ties are now finding that there are research 
-based strategies for low-risk offenders 
that can reduce crime at far less cost than 
prison. ” 

But while the cost of keeping prisoners 
might be high for government, the cost is 
even higher for African-Americans - espe- 
cially to poverty-stricken families who lose 
a relative to the penal system. The Times 
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interviewed parents Carl Harris and Char- 
lene Hamilton, whose daughters grew up 
without a father. Mr. Harris, a crack dealer 
who received a 20-year prison sentence at 
the age of 24, was forced to abandon his 
family when he was locked up. 

Unable to help out with the accumulating 
bills that come with raising children, Ham- 
ilton and her daughters ended up homeless 
on several occasions. Struggling to pay the 
rent and cover the costs of food, Hamilton 
also fought to pay for the out-of-state visits 
to see her daughters’ father. 

“ Basically ; I was locked up with 
him, ” she told the Times. “My mind was 
locked up. My life was locked up. Our 
daughters grew up without a father. ” 

And the couple’s story is not unique: 25 
percent of African-Americans who grew up 
in the past three decades have had at least 
one parent locked up during their child- 
hood, according to Project Muse. Police 
have more meticulously cracked down on 
crime and courts have imposed harsher 
sentences since 1980, causing the number 
of Americans - especially blacks - in state 
and federal prisons to quintuple. 

And some believe that certain crimes 
shouldn’t merit sentences as harsh as the 
US imposes. Police never caught Mr. Har- 
ris dealing drugs, but arrested him for as- 
saulting two people at a crack den. The 
man is now facing a 20-year sentence for 
charges including assault, in which he 
“broke someone’s arm and cut another one 
in the leg”, as well as a charge of ‘armed 
burglary’ at the crack den. 

“The cops knew I was selling but couldn ’t 
prove it, so they made up the burglary 
charge instead, ” Mr. Harris told the Times. 

The high incarceration rate of African- 
Americans has a detrimental effect on the 
black community. Epidemiologists have 
linked high incarceration rates to an in- 
crease in sexually transmitted diseases and 
teenage pregnancy, since the majority of 
those incarcerated are men, leaving a prev- 
alence of females and greater occurrences 
of unprotected sex. 

“A man will have three mistresses, and 
they ’ll each put up with it because there are 
no other men around, ” Hamilton said. Epi- 
demiologists believe the AIDS rate among 
African-Americans would be lower if the 
incarceration rate dropped. 

A high incarceration rate also affects chil- 
dren growing up without parents, brothers 
or sisters. Children are more likely to grow 
up impoverished, uneducated and emotion- 
ally strained. They are also more likely to 


become aggressive or depressed and could 
eventually end up in prison themselves. 

“Education, income, housing, health - 
incarceration affects everyone and every- 
thing in the nation : s low-income neighbor- 
hoods, ” Megan Comfort, a sociologist at 
RTI International, told the Times. 

Since the incarceration rate is highest for 
African-Americans, it makes it more diffi- 
cult for blacks to rise out of poverty, receive 
higher levels of education, and escape a life 
of crime. Young African-Americans are 
more often imprisoned than employed. 

“The social deprivation and draining 
of capital from these communities may 
well be the greatest contribution our state 
makes to income inequality, ” Dr. Donald 
Braman, a George Washington Univer- 
sity Law School anthropologist, told the 
Times. “There is no social institution I can 
think of that comes close to matching it. ” 

While mass incarceration might tempo- 
rarily reduce crime, in the long run, more 
Americans end up impoverished and more 
likely to commit a crime themselves. ■ 


SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT 
REVIEWED BY 
CA ASSEMBLY 
AS PRISONERS 
THREATEN NEW 
HUNGER STRIKE 

By Sal Rodriguez, February 26, 2013 

O n February 25th, the California As- 
sembly’s Public Safety Commit- 
tee, chaired by Assembly Mem- 
ber Tom Ammiano, held a hearing on the 
state’s Security Housing Units (SHUs). 
The hearing comes 18 months after the 
committee held a similar hearing prompted 
by a three-week long hunger strike in June 
2011 that involved thousands of California 
prisoners across the state. The 2011 hear- 
ing, which was subsequently followed by 
an additional three-week long hunger strike 
in September 2011, lead to significant at- 
tention on the controversial SHU system. 
Chief among the demands of the hunger 
strikers was an end to long term solitary 
confinement and the controversial gang 
validation process. Corrections officials 
have officially stated that reforms first an- 
nounced in March 2012 were considered 


and crafted independently of the demands 
of the hunger strikers. 

Monday’s hearing focused on the imple- 
mentation of new CDCR policies and con- 
siderations of their appropriateness. 

In California, prisoners determined 
(“validated”) by prison investigators (In- 
stitutional Gang Investigators, or, IGI) to 
be members or associates of one of seven 
prison gangs are placed in a SHU at one 
of three prisons (Pelican Bay State Prison, 
Corcoran State Prison, and Tehachapi State 
Prison). Prisoners in the SHU typically 
spend 22 1/2 hours in solitary confinement, 
being allowed out for exercise and shower- 
ing on an infrequent basis. At Pelican Bay 
State Prison SHU cells have been described 
as “small, cement prison cell. Everything 
is gray concrete: the bed, the walls, the un- 
movable stool. Everything except the com- 
bination stainless-steel sink and toilet... 
You can’t move more than eight feet in one 
direction.” 

Currently, over 3,000 prisoners in Cali- 
fornia are held in a SHU. More are held 
in Administrative Segregation Units (Ad 
Seg), which are designed similarly to the 
SHU, pending openings of SHU cells. 
Prisoners validated as gang members or as- 
sociates have been held for indeterminate 
terms in the SHU, with over 500 prisoners 
spending over 10 years in isolated con- 
finement, and over 70 prisoners spending 
over 20 years in the SHU. Until recently, 
the policies around SHU confinement of 
gang validated prisoners required that pris- 
oners prove that they have not been active 
in gang activity for six years, or they must 
“snitch” on fellow prisoners in order to be 
transferred out of the SHU. 

At Monday’s hearing, California De- 
partment of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion (CDCR) Deputy Director in charge of 
the Division of Adult Institutions, Michael 
Stainer, defended the gang validation as a 
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necessary component to institutional and 
public safety. It was argued that restricted 
housing is necessary to curtail the ability 
of gang leaders to continue to operate their 
criminal enterprises, order murders, and or- 
chestrate attacks within the prisons and on 
the streets. 

Also at issue has been the criterion used 
for gang validation. As the August 2011 
hearing revealed, prisoners may be vali- 
dated for reasons ranging from the use of 
“confidential informants” to possession 
of reading materials. The latter has been 
noted, for black prisoners, to lead to SHU 
terms in part for possession of black nation- 
alist literature and writings pertaining to 
deceased California prisoner George Jack- 
son, founder of the Black Guerilla Family, 
the sole black prison gang that leads to in- 
determinate SHU terms. 

Assemblywoman Holly Mitchell, a vocal 
critic of CDCR policy at the 2011 hearing, 
commented that as an African-American 
with tattoos who reads political literature, 
even she could be validated as a gang 
member and thus a security threat under the 
criteria currently in place. 

Assemblyman Ammiano also critiqued 
the current process on the grounds that the 
current system of gang validation is con- 
ducted completely internally by individual 
prisons, without independent oversight. 
CDCR Associate Director Kelly Har- 
rington explained that while the process 
is internal, it does constitute effective Due 
Process. 

In March 2012, the CDCR announced 
that it was in the process of crafting new 
policy for the SHU. Chief among the new 
proposals has been the creation of a Step 
Down Program, in which prisoners in the 
SHU may transition out of the SHU over 
a four year period of gradually increasing 
privileges (e.g. visitation, out of cell time). 
Further, CDCR has announced a review 
of all prisoners in the SHU to determine 
whether or not it is necessary to keep them 
confined in the cell. The Los Angeles Times 
recently reported that, as of February 21st, 
144 SHU prisoners had been reviewed, and 
that 78 had been transferred to the general 
population, while an additional 52 were to 
be placed in the Step Down Program. 

Asked how long the reviews of all SHU 
prisoners is expected to take, Stainer re- 
plied that it would take a “few years.” 

Prisoner Terrance White, incarcerated in 
Ad Seg at North Kern State Prison, told the 
San Francisco Bay View in late December 
2012 that prison officials appeared to be 


slowing down the rate of gang validations, 
was clearing prisoners to have cell mates, 
and was releasing prisoners to general pop- 
ulation. 

When asked if the fact that so many pris- 
oners have been released from the SHU 
means there is an underlying flaw with the 
current process, Stainer denied this. 

Among CDCR’s revised policies is a 
change to the point system that enables 
prisoners to be validated as gang members 
or associates. Formerly, the point system 
made it possible to be placed in the SHU, 
for example, for a combination of: a con- 
fidential informant telling prison investi- 
gators that a prisoner is a gang member, 
drawings, and tattoos. The revised policies, 
according to CDCR, made the process of 
“source items” more strict and demanding. 

Assemblyman Ammiano asked “In the 
new rules, aren’t you using the same kinds 
of evidence to gang validate - tattoos, art, 
books?” He went on to comment that the 
revised ’’point system seems even worse 
than the old system.” 

Attorney Charles Carbone, who has liti- 
gated on behalf of SHU prisoners and testi- 
fied at the 2011 hearing, blasted the CD- 
CR’s revised policies. Carbone argued that 
the revised system allows for an expanded 
definition of gang activity, and thus would 
make it easier for prisoners to be placed in 
the SHU. He specifically commented that 
refusal to make ones bed or possessing 
artwork may be factored into the consider- 
ation of placing prisoners in the SHU. 

Prisoners have been skeptical of the re- 
forms. In an undated letter published by the 
Prisoner Hunger Strike Solidarity coalition 
on February 14th, 2013, hunger strike lead- 
ers announced that they were planning to 
launch a work stoppage and hunger strike 



starting on July 8th if CDCR did not com- 
ply with various demands. The prisoners, 
said by CDCR to be high ranking mem- 
bers of the Black Guerilla Family, Aryan 
Brotherhood, Mexican Mafia and Nuestra 
Familia, reiterated their 2011 demands for 
an end to solitary confinement, improved 
nutrition, and educational opportunities, 
and listed dozens more demands. 

Several family members of prisoners in 
the SHU spoke at the hearing, including 
Marie Levin, sister of SHU prisoner Si- 
tawa Nantambu Jamaa, who was deemed 
a member of the Black Guerilla Family 
over two decades ago. Levin testified that 
her brother, like many others in the SHU, 
is a threat to no one and echoed concerns 
that the current policies may only serve to 
keep her brother in segregation at Pelican 
Bay. Jamaa is among a few Pelican Bay 
SHU prisoners who has a cellmate, Mutope 
Duguma, though both report that they have 
been in solitary confinement for far longer 
periods of time. They share a cell designed 
only for one prisoner. 

Michelle Martinez spoke of her husband, 
who has been incarcerated for 31 years, 
and has been in the SHU at Pelican Bay 
for 26 years. Martinez stated that prisoners 
and even prison guards have not observed 
the implementation of revised policies. 
She recalls that her husband asked a per- 
plexed corrections officer why he had not 
been reviewed yet, despite the fact that he 
had spent so long in the SHU and should 
have been among the first to be reviewed. 
Martinez expressed doubts that the current 
system will change. 

Irene Huerta testified on behalf of her 
husband Gabriel, who has been in the SHU 
since 1986 and is currently incarcerated at 
Pelican Bay. Gabriel has previously sub- 
mitted testimony to the United States Sen- 
ate, excerpts of which can be read here. 
Huerta quoted her husband as saying: ’’Ev- 
ery time you act like a human being and 
talk to another human being, it’s called 
gang activity.” 

Cynthia Machado, sister of the late Alex 
Machado, was among two dozen individu- 
als to speak during a public comment peri- 
od. She spoke of her brothers experience in 
the California prison system. Alex Mach- 
ado was validated as an associate of the 
Mexican Mafia, a charge that he vigorously 
denied, and was ultimately sent to Pelican 
Bay in 2010. Alex Machado, known for 
having been an intelligent man who as- 
sisted fellow prisoners with legal work, 
is documented to have mentally deterio- 
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rated in solitary confinement before com- 
mitting suicide on October 24, 2011. His 
story, which was first published by Solitary 
Watch, was cited by Amnesty International 
as an example of what prolonged solitary 
confinement can do to prisoners. Cynthia 
Machado questioned the rehabilitative val- 
ue of the California prison system. 

Assemblyman Ammiano has promised 
further hearings on the controversial Se- 
curity Housing Units. Solitary Watch will 
continue to provide updates on the situation 
in California as information becomes avail- 
able. Here is a recent video from KQED, 
featuring an interview with a Pelican Bay 
SHU prisoner and includes footage of the 
exercise yard. ■ 


EDITORIAL 2-4 

A s regular readers know, there has 
been much discussion in recent 
issues regarding the question of 
interracial celling. Some have said I let 
fools get into my head, or even worse. For 
those folks I would suggest they read the 
first letter on page seven (“Another Voice”). 

While I talked about dope-fiends and the 
like in my December editorial, I was only 
aiming at those who only want out of the 
SHU so they can go back to the destructive 
practices that got them in there in the first 
place — practices that have transformed the 
California prisons system into the stinking 
puss pot that it currently is. 

We are all against racism, even though 
sometimes it does not seem like that’s the 
case. Look down deep and you’ll see that 
I’m right. That said, were I a shot caller, 
I would promptly work to desegregate all 
mainline mess halls. Doing away with the 
current seating arrangements in the state’s 
prison chow halls would send a very pow- 
erful and long overdue message to the 
world that racism is not our friend. The 
sooner prisoners learn this basic lesson the 
sooner they will come to understand what 
the struggle for justice is all about, and the 
sooner they will be in a position to start 
winning that struggle. 

Some of you think that you need to write 
more articles and such in an effort to edu- 
cate the public around the issue of isolation 
and the SHU. That’s never a bad idea. But 
let me tell you, it was your peaceful strug- 
gle that sent the message out world-wide. 

As a direct result of your hunger strikes 
the whole issue of isolation is being re- 
thought on a national scale. Last week the 


front page of the Seattle Times headlined 
this state’s need to rethink its use of solitary 
confinement. Similar articles have been in 
the Boston Globe , the LA Times , the New 
York Times , etc. 

Prisoners first tried to get prison officials 
to recognize the wrongness of what was 
being done to them in the name of justice. 
That effort quickly failed. Prisoners were 
next rebuffed by the courts (who today 
seem to care great deal about retribution 
and very little about actual justice). These 
are the very same courts who uphold the 
ban on media access to prisoners. But what 
won the day was the unity and the strength 
of the prisoners’ struggle (and the righ- 
teousness of their cause) that is continuing 
to forcing this nation to shift away from the 
use ofSHUs. 

It’s a slow process, but, thanks to all of 
you who sacrificed and suffered (the origi- 
nal fighters), it is now happening. It is a 
first step in the direction of extending de- 
mocracy to all — including the right to vote 
and to have your status changed from that 
of a slave-of-the-state to that of a citizen of 
this country (which is a righteous and just 
status for you to have). We must all agree 
that the deprivation of citizenship should 
never be part of any criminal punishment. 

As of this date donations to the Rock 
newsletter have reached $1, 451 in money 
and 3,188 stamps (mostly all from pris- 
oners). Your adoption of this publication 
as something you value is not only heart- 
warming, it is essential to the continuing 
effort to keep this newsletter going. 

With this issue we are a quarter of the 
way into our second year of publication, 
yet there are those who have been on the 
mailing list since the very beginning who 
have not helped out. The mailing list start- 
ed out as 100 people but has now grown to 
over 300. Of that number 113 have never 
contributed a single stamp, and 70 of you 
have contributed less than ten stamps. This 
means that about a third of the readers are 
carrying almost all of the weight. 

Back when I only had a hundred readers 
I would put two issues out with four reams 
of paper and one toner cartridge for my la- 
ser printer. Paper is $50 a case (10 reams) 
and toner is $153 per cartridge. Thanks to 
the third of you who contribute to this ef- 
fort, I am not presently hurting for either 
stamps or money. 

I would nonetheless like to see those of 
you who have enjoyed a free ride for all 
this time kick down a little financial help. 
Maybe you don’t see this newsletter as be- 


ing of any value to you? If that’s the case 
you should ask to be removed from the 
mailing list. I don’t want to just whack that 
113 from the list. It shouldn’t come to that. 
Yet if finances do get tight I’ll give folks 
fair warning before doing any mass dele- 
tions. 

I gather the news, type it up, do the lay- 
out, maintain the database, print the news- 
letter and the address labels, collate the 
pages, staple, fold, stamp, etc. All I ask in 
return is that you pay the costs of produc- 
tion, $15 or 30 stamps a year (it works out 
to a mere 2.5 stamps a month). Let’s all 
pitch in and help. ■ 


PALESTINIANS 
PROTEST OUTSIDE 
OFER PRISON, 
HONOUR HUGO 
CHAVEZ 

A s part of the ongoing series of 
mobilizations and demonstrations 
throughout Palestine in support of 
Palestinian prisoners, Palestinian activists 
protested outside Ofer prison on March 6, 
2013. They were attacked by Israeli occu- 
pation forces, who shot live ammunition 
and rubber bullets at the protesters, wound- 
ing 16 protesters. Among others, Hassan 
Karajah, youth coordinator for the Stop the 
Wall campaign, is scheduled to face a mili- 
tary hearing today at the prison. 

Protesters carried Venezuelan flags to 
honor Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez, 
who died on March 5, sparking tributes 
around the world in honor of his support 
for Palestine. ■ 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

The Reasons I Struggle 

I am writing to share my humble views/ 
opinions as someone who has read and 
followed your Rock newsletter. I’m a lifer 
who has been down since I was 16; I am 
now 34 with a chance at a date but I’ve 
been validated. 

I must say that I was happy to read that 
you’ll continue to press for us. As someone 
who has and will participate in our struggle 
for change, I’ve relived you’ll not quit as 
we need all the help we can get. Now I will 
not be critical neither of you or anyone of 
our efforts toward change because the fact 
that we are standing up, discussing, and 
acting for a just cause that benefits us all is 
what I feel is the most important aspect of 
things. With that said, I respect your bring- 
ing up the interracial celling. You got your 
feedback and even responded. I believe 
that the discussion itself was constructive 
in its own right — at least it was discussed. 

Let me just suggest that for me this 
struggle is about being treated fairly as a 
human being. It’s about being judged for 
my own actions and not for what is made 
up about me or fabricated against me or, 
for that matter, who I hang out or associ- 
ate with. It’s about getting attention to 
bringing back rehabilitation through fam- 
ily ties, such as family visits back for lif- 
ers. It’s about receiving proper educational 
programs, longer visiting hours, etc. That’s 
what this struggle means to me. Let’s be 
honest, where’s the rehabilitation when 
you throw someone in a box with none-to- 
limited family contact and no proper means 
or opportunities to better his or herself — to 
just throw away the key! Why did CDCR 
even put in the R? What a sick joke. This is 
why I’m standing up, and others may have 
the same reasons or even different ones, 
but one thing we all want is a change in the 
way we are treated. 

It does not matter if our reasons are dif- 
ferent; the common goal seems to be the 
same. The important thing is that we should 
not stop or give up, regardless if my rea- 
sons may seem minimal to another — they 
are important to me. I may not get all I’m 
fighting for, but hey, at least I’m standing 
up, instead of lying down in this box and 


letting CDC throw away that key. 

[Name withheld] 

Step Down on This! 

My opinion on the step-down program 
is simple. How can I sign a paper saying I 
will no longer forward gang activity when 
for eighteen years I have told them I am not 
associated with gangs? Basically they are 
saying admit that I am lying (even though 
I am not) or stay in the SHU forever. How 
is that any different than their “debrief or 
die” policy? Two decades and nothing has 
changed. People better wake up. 

[Name withheld] 

Looking For Answers 

Greetings to you and all Rock Staff at the 
office. I just received the latest issue and, as 
always, it’s full of information and answers 
to some of my personal questions. I’m glad 
I subscribed as through your newsletter I 
am educating myself around the dynamics 
of our peaceful struggle for change. 

I’ve been suppressed for over 20 years, 
8 of those have been in Ad Seg and the 
SHU. I’m currently in the Tehachapi SHU. 
We keep hearing different things about the 
other SHUs but one thing I know for sure is 
that we all reject the Step-Down program. 
One thing is confusing people, however, 
and that is especially true for those who 
have gone before the DRB. Many were told 
that they were going to get released to GP 
and put on Step #5. What’s up with that? 
One of the Representatives wrote a letter in 
a recent issue of Rock saying they would go 
for a 1 5 or 1 8 months confinement, with a 
Step-Down of 3 to 6 months program. 

In my humble opinion the whole label 
STG and Step-Down program should be 
tossed out the window. We should not ac- 
cept any labels on ourselves more than the 
system has already placed on us. [The rest 
of the letter deals with various labels and is 
being omitted to save space.] 

[Name withheld] 

[Ed’s Note: There is no Rock office nor 
a Rock staff, just an old man pounding 
away on the keyboard of his aged comput- 
er, cranking out a newsletter each month. 
Well, I do have a friend come over and help 
me with the mailings, an ex-con named 
Mark Cook, and he’s like 76 years old. In 
any event, a big thanks to everyone in Te- 
hachapi’s 4B-3C section of the SHU for the 
40 stamps. You guys rock! You help keep 
this “office” going. 


I get a lot of letters from the 
Tehachapi SHU asking me Step- 
Down related questions. I do not 
have answers. Perhaps some of 
the fellas at the Corcoran or Pel- 
ican Bay SHUs could write an 
opinion article on that subject. 

As for the letter from a rep- 
resentative you are referring to, 
the collective group of reps have 
stated that anything written by 
an individual representative is 
merely that guy’s personal opinion.] 

Stamp Donation 

I am locked up in here at CSP/SAC Fol- 
som SHU and am writing on behalf of all 
the men here in the SHU who stand in soli- 
darity behind the Five Core Demands. We 
as a whole would like to submit this contri- 
bution of 80 forever stamps to help in your 
efforts. We all appreciate all you do, and 
especially your support for the struggle. 

David Hollars 

And Another 

Enclosed are 58 forever stamps from all 
of us here in Corcoran SHU 4B-3R as we 
continue to support this newsletter’s efforts 
as well as yours. Just to give you a quick 
update at Corcoran, regular yard releases 
was quickly restored to its original way in 
regards to double cells. So it’s again op- 
tional if one or both cellies want to go out. 
Some people gradually refused any new in- 
coming cellies in order to deny CDCR bed 
space in the SHU, since SHU living is actu- 
ally solitary confinement. CDCR here has 
retaliated to this stance of remaining single 
by giving the 115s and actually taking their 
TVs and threatening to send all their prop- 
erty home. Not sure if this is legit? 

As someone once said, hopefully people 
can endure the storm because there’s a lot at 
stake and now is the time. Also, staff has at- 
tempted to move people to a “Step Down” 
block, but since no one agreed to move, 
people are being threatened with 115s for 
failure to move to the step down block. 

Angel Mendoza, Corcoran SHU 

In Solidarity 

Greetings from Death Row prisoners in 
the Adjustment Center SHU unit at San 
Quentin. Our utmost respect, support and 
solidarity to those in SHU and Ad-Seg tor- 
ture chambers across the U.S. 

We have read the December and January 
issues of Rock , as we have read every issue 
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that has been printed concerning the up- 
coming peaceful protest. The Rock news- 
letter is very informative, educational and 
thought-provoking. Therefore, the Adjust- 
ment Center prisoners are now mentally 
and physically prepared to stand with all 
prisoners who are similarly situated and 
all those of like mind and heart in July to 
peacefully protest decades of abuse, brutal- 
ity and torture by CDCR and all prison offi- 
cials who operate SHU and Ad-Seg torture 
units, including Death Row’s Adjustment 
Center SHU! 

The Adjustment Center has a long docu- 
mented history of brutalizing, torturing and 
murdering prisoners! A Prison Law Office 
attorney once said, “SHU units breed the 
worst kind of abuse of authority”! This 
statement speaks volumes. 

We would like to sincerely commend 
all the prisoners of various ethnicities and 
race groups in the Short Corridor for dem- 
onstrating remarkable courage by not only 
setting aside their differences but resolving 
them for the greater good of all, and bring- 
ing us together as one! We are not only 
enormously impressed but also inspired 
by their noble and courageous accomplish- 
ment. 

Thus, we are also going to display the 
same kind of courage and strength as those 
in the Short Corridor and stand proudly 
with all of them and everyone of like mind 
and heart to the end. Nothing gives us 
greater pleasure than to fan the flames of 
justice with all those in the Short Corridor 
until all the injustices in the SHU and Ad- 
Seg units have been exposed and rectified! 

With great respect and solidarity, 

Reynaldo Ayala, Smokey Fuiava, Hector 

Ayala, Jesse Gonzales, Richard Penunuri 

More on Inter-Racial Celling 

You took some heat for that editorial in 
1-12 December issue. I thought you said 
some things that really needed to be said. 
I might disagree with the name calling but 
only because people will react to that with- 
out engaging the far more important things 
you had to say. I enjoy reading your com- 
ments and I want to share them with oth- 
ers in order to have further discussion on 
the overall content of what you say. A lot 
of people idolize these guys you imply are 
“predatory dope fiends” so it’s hard direct- 
ing the conversation toward the real issue 
once somebody gets their feelings hurt. 

In the following issue you pointed out 
that racial and regional divisions are under- 
mining the struggle. I don’t see how any 


prisoner who takes an honest look at what 
we’re up against can come to a different 
conclusion. However, you also stated that 
“the gang mentality needs to be replaced 
with a class perspective — that prisoners see 
themselves as a strata of the social order 
rather than as members of this or that race 
or region” which is also a profound truth 
but that prisoners themselves seem to be 
the ones who least understand that undeni- 
able fact. It’s ironic that one prisoner said 
that “You speak about interracial cell living 
from an ideological standpoint as opposed 
to a grounded understanding of reality”, as 
if being ftcw-ideological keeps one more 
grounded and better equipped to under- 
stand reality. 

Prisoners don’t spontaneously under- 
stand how this struggle fits into the larger 
picture of the oppressive nature of this 
system — we need ideology for that. We 
also need ideology to move a struggle for- 
ward in the most effective and lasting way. 
There is a long history of violent conflicts 
between these groups, and there are many 
reasons why prisoners will resist celling up 
with people from a different race. 

Despite the nonsensical comment made 
by one prisoner about his being “2012” 
and “modem America” and “social prog- 
ress” not escaping prisons. Well, racism 
does have a lot to do with it. There are no 
divisions between Black, Brown, or white 
correctional officers as they carry out the 
state’s repressive policies. When it comes 
to oppressing prisoners the state is pretty 
unified and unwavering in its stance. As 
SHU prisoners stmggle to change their 
conditions in the face of this, the need to 
set aside their differences and come togeth- 
er asserted itself, that need also led to the 
Agreement to End Hostilities. The need to 
go further in deepening the unity achieved 
so far will continue to assert itself the more 
things come to a head. 

Prisoners are going up against the state, 
wrenching any kind of meaningful victories 
out of a peaceful confrontation with such 
a powerful foe will require a higher level 
of unity that we’ve yet dared to imagine. 
The notion that racial divisions are neces- 
sary and must remain forever is something 
that newer generations are conditioned to 
believe — not because it’s tme but because 
of what was established before they came 
to prison. Most prisoners have not been do- 
ing time since the 1960s. They came into 
the system long after that and were led to 
take up the idea that “this is the way it’s 
been since the beginning and the way it for- 


ever shall be” (amen, like some religious 
gospel). 

The resistance of California prisoners 
to discarding outmoded ways of thinking 
will undermine the stmggle that prison- 
ers have decided to take up. The path that 
must be taken if all of this is going to lead 
to success won’t be the path that prisoners 
anticipated, it will be filled with choices 
and sacrifices that most never intended to 
make. CDCR doesn’t want to integrate the 
prisons; they love it just the way it is. But 
if things continue to get out of their con- 
trol they will take advantage of the fact that 
prisoners are even more resistant to inte- 
grating than CDCR is itself. They will use 
this contradiction to break our ranks. 

[Name withheld] 

Written for Rock Publication 

This is Robert D. at Corcoran SHU, an 
“Active” prisoner. Many people know my 
commentaries. Many also disagree with 
what I have to say. However, whether one 
likes or dislikes what I say, nobody can say 
that my opinion is not heartfelt and worth 
of consideration. What creates meaningful 
change that has lasting value is dialogue. It 
is okay to have a body of consensus, but to 
become locked in a paradigm is a dead end. 
I often comment about our stmggle as vali- 
dated prisoners. Race enters my opinions. 
Many say, “Why?” I would like to explain: 

I’m a man who identifies as “White” 
and I do encompass ideology like an old- 
schools whiteboy. However, I also am a 
study in change. Look around out state and 
our country. The media finds no excuse not 
to espouse the fact that “white” citizens 
make up less than 49 percent of America 
today and we are shrinking rapidly. Our 
country is changing. It is not changing 
in 50 or 100 year time blocks either. The 
information age has elevated the rate of 
change and assimilation. 

I am 44 years old. My contemporaries 
are now obsolete in our view by today’s 
standards. Some may say, “so what! Who 
cares what goes on out on the streets!” The 
thing is this: Our prisons are a microcosm, 
a subculture that is representative of a 
greater society. We are not exclusive from 
society. The idea that the men who identify 
as “white” will continue to live on mainline 
as sovereigns is ludicrous. Most of the “old 
guard” who mn our prisons who have been 
in SHU units are naive to the realities of 
today’s mainlines. I’m sorry to say, but if it 
were not for the “camaraderie” of our ally 
(who often abuse their superior numbers in 
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our union), we would have long past failed 
to exist as an entity. 

Look, the highest ranking members have 
done an unbelievably exceptional job of 
running our prisons for 44 years. What do 
we possess though? Oppression from our 
captors and similar oppression from our 
peers. Is this what we want? A lot of guys 
in this struggle are living a dual idea. On 
the one hand they want SHU to end. On the 
other, while adhering to the stand-down of 
hostilities and laying back to give things a 
chance, on the other, I think that most be- 
lieve that things are going to be the same, 
socially. That is delusional. If anyone be- 
lieves that prisoners or our captors are go- 
ing to tolerate the same ‘ol, well you’re 
not seeing the realities of societal, social 
consensus. Today people have very dif- 
ferent ideas on race, politics, social issues, 
and sexuality. It’s a reality. America is not 
going to go back, ever. It’s only going to 
continue to evolve. 

Now is a time for consensus, for inclu- 
siveness, for dialogue, for change. No- 
body’s saying that the ruling members need 
to roll over. I’m saying that like a parent 
who has done their job raising their chil- 
dren — it’s time to let go and allow prison- 
ers to make their own choices, right and 
wrong. You can do this and still be revered 
as our legends if you do it now in a mean- 
ingful way. However, prisoners are now 
tasting the temporary end to hostilities, 
and freedom is infectious. Can I interracial 
cell? I have my doubts. However, I and ev- 
eryone else must be willing if this new day, 
new page in our story is to play out well. 
Peace to all actively classified prisoners. 

Robert Dragusica 



WHY WAS THE 
JANUARY ROCK 
WAS BANNED? 

Y our captors were fine with issuing 
blanket denials of your censorship- 
based 602s that contained no infor- 
mation one could possibly use to prepare 
an appeal. Some prisoners and I drafted a 
lawsuit based upon the banning of several 
issues of the Rock newsletter. Once they 
saw the draft of the Title 42 section 1983 
complaint (it was sent into prisoners as 
non-legal mail since I’m not an attorney), 
however, the alleged reasons for the cen- 
sorship started appearing. The following 
quotes are taken from a March second level 
(Wardens Level) decision on the censor- 
ship of the January issue of Rock : 

“Lieutenant Barneburg states, it has 
become apparent to he and his investi- 
gators [that] the Short Corridor Collec- 
tive, made up of influential members of 
the Aryan Brotherhood, Mexican Ma- 
fia, Nuestra Familia, and Black Gue- 
rilla Family prison gangs are utilizing 
publication sent to inmate subscribers 
in order to publish their directives to 
multiple CDCR facilities. The Rock 
newsletter is one of these publications. 

Lt. Barneburg further stated, investi- 
gations conducted into the matter has 
resulted in the recovery of communi- 
cation from a general population asso- 
ciate of one of the above cited prison 
gangs. The communication instructed 
other associates to find a copy(s) of the 
Rock newsletter because the ‘Elders’ 
(members) are utilizing the publica- 
tion to spread updates. 

“Lt. Barneburg also stated, during 
a debrief of an influential gang leader 
in early 2012, that individual reported 
that he hunger strike leadership was 
utilizing publications to get their in- 
formation out to other inmates without 
utilizing covert methods, instead they 
were having staff deliver the needed 
information right to the inmate’s cell 
door.” 

The document goes on and on, but you 
get the picture. On the back of most issues 
of Rock is the statement that “communi- 
cation is human right.” Nowhere is that 
right more important than in the darkest 
reaches of the government’s apparatus of 
repression — the prisons. This is particu- 
larly important in California, where state 
law prohibits the media from interviewing 


prisoners. 

Here we have a population of people, 
many of whom have been held in strict 
isolation for decades, and all kept in a per- 
petual state of dependency and irrespon- 
sibility, denied the fundamental right of 
citizenship guaranteed to all citizens — the 
right to participate in the political process 
that would work to change their conditions 
of existence. That condition is one of state 
sanctioned slavery, a sorry condition autho- 
rized by the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. 

If ever there was a population that 
needed to communicate with each other, 
and to communicate their condition to the 
world, it is these prisoners. Yet the clouded 
goggles worn by the state’s prison guards 
only allow them to see gang this and gang 
that. This is a struggle for justice, and it has 
moved beyond gangs. The gang boogieman 
has worked well for those who earn their 
living by suppressing the rights and free- 
doms of the already oppressed, but those 
days are quickly drawing to a close. 

Who is against the full rights of citizen- 
ship for all Americans? Who supports the 
slavery of 2.3 million Americans, and the 
restrictions place on 14.7 million formerly 
incarcerated individuals? With our friends 
and family members we are 25 million 
strong. Let’s pull it all together. Let’s build 
a struggle for democracy, let’s work to ex- 
tend democracy to all. ■ 

Ed Mead 


Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the Rock newsletter 
for $15 or 30 stamps per year. 
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State: Zip 
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OUT OF CONTROL 
IS NOW AVAILABLE 

T he Freedom Archives is happy to 
announce the arrival of Out of Con- 
trol: A Fifteen Year Battle Against 
Control Unit Prisons by Nancy Kurshan. 
This important book documents the decade 
and a half struggle of the Committee to End 
the Marion Lockdown in challenging the 
barbaric practices at Marion Federal Prison 
in Illinois, opposing the proliferation of 
control unit prisons across U.S. and illu- 
minating the racist and inhumane nature of 
U.S. incarceration. Additionally, a special 
version of this book can also be found on 
the internet. While the internet version is 
shorter and more concise, it provides direct 
links to documents, pamphlets, audio and 
video segments as well as other materials 
created by and related to the Committee to 
End the Marion Lockdown. We have shared 
the link to access the internet book and will 
continue to add media to supplement the 
narrative. We are really excited about this 
book, the historical context it provides and 
the interactivity of the online version. 

Order from: Freedom Archives, 522 
Valencia Street, San Francisco, CA 94110. 



Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
loaded, or print the Rock newsletter 
by going to www.prisonart.org and 
clicking on the “Rock Newsletter” 
link. 

Outside folks can also have a free 
electronic copy of the newsletter 
sent to them each month by way of 
e-mail. Have them send requests for 
a digital copy to rock@prisonart.org. 


More prepared 
More informed 
More indignant 


Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

V J 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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OREGON PRISONERS DRIVEN TO 
SUICIDE BY TORTURE IN SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT UNITS 


By Kevin Rashid Johnson 

Introduction 

I am not one prone to fits of temper. But 
a few days ago I almost lost it. My out- 
rage was prompted by witnessing the 
steady deterioration of another prisoner, 
resulting from particularly acute mental 
torture inflicted in Oregon’s Disciplinary 
Segregation Units (DSU), which dupli- 
cates almost exactly conditions of torture 
first practiced at Philadelphia’s Eastern 
State Penitentiary, that were outlawed by 
the U.S. Supreme Court way back in the 
1800s. 1 

The prisoner, who’d been housed in a 
suicide precaution cell next to me in the 
DSU of Oregon’s, Snake River Correc- 
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tional Institution (SRCI), went into an im- 
mediate depressed state upon being put 
into the DSU. Initially, he talked a little. 
Then abruptly withdrew. He stopped eat- 
ing, to which the guards were unanimously 
indifferent. Several taunted him, “if you 
don’t eat it I will.” He then stuffed toilet 
paper and the cell’s mattress into the cracks 
around the edges of the door, apparently to 
seal off all outside sound and “barricade” 
himself in. 

He blacked out the camera in the cell, 
and began talking to himself. He sat cata- 
tonic in the comer of the cell and naked for 
days on end. He was confronted only twice 
by mental health staff who indifferently left 
his cell when he wasn’t responsive to their 
half-hearted attempts to talk. 

Only after I verbally protested the blatant 
apathy of mental health and medical staff 
to his condition, which was obviously due 
to their collaborating in his mental torture, 
was a nurse brought to the cell to physically 
examine him. Whereupon his blood pres- 
sure was found extremely low and both the 
nurse and accompanying guard expressed 
his mouth and skin showed obvious symp- 
toms of severe dehydration. In addition to 
not eating, he’d also apparently not been 
drinking water for several days, although 
he was supposedly in a “monitored” cell. 

The nurse had him immediately taken 
out of the unit, likely to the medical depart- 
ment since he didn’t return. The next day 
I was moved to another unit as well. That 
was on November 14, 2012. 


A High Tide of Suicide 

I never learned his full name. The guards 
and other officials called him only “Acos- 
ta” (presumably his last name). In the DSU 
where we were confined together, there are 
six suicide precaution cells. I was housed 
next to one of them. 

These precaution cells have in-cell video 
cameras and prisoners confined to them are 
generally given only a blue nylon smock- 
like garment to wear, a nylon blanket, and a 
mattress. Throughout my DSU assignment 
at SRCI these cells were always occupied 
and a constantly changing rotation of pris- 
oners were kept on watch as a result of 
suicide attempts and ideations. In 22 years 
of imprisonment, I have never seen such a 
consistently high and continuous series of 




suicide cases, which I immediately recog- 
nized to result from the extreme sensory 
deprivation of DSU housing. 

Compelling Idle Minds 

Prior to my Oregon Department of Cor- 
rections (ODOC) assignment in February 
2012, I’d spent 17 years in solitary confine- 
ment, enduring various extremes of sensory 
deprivation. During that time I witnessed 
numerous prisoners deteriorate mentally 
under the conditions of solitary. But in most 
cases, it took months to years because there 
was a limited amount of access to in-cell 
property and one could use the telephone 
periodically. However, in Oregon’s DSU 
no personal property is allowed, beyond a 
pen, writing paper, and, if one can afford 
it and has anyone to regularly correspond 
with, a few mailing envelopes. One can- 
not use the telephone to communicate with 
loved ones at all. One can’t have personal 
books even. Not even law books. 

In DSU a prisoner may only receive up 
to three novels from a small rolling book 
cart kept in the unit. Many of which are 
missing bindings and pages. Such reading 
per se does little to stimulate the mind and 
denies one the opportunity and right to se- 
lect his own subjects and fields of research 
and study. 2 The three novels may only be 
exchanged from the cart once per week. 

DSU prisoners are heard frequently com- 
plaining that having nothing else to do, they 
complete the novels in two to three days, 
and are otherwise left completely idle and 
“bored out of their minds.” Meantime the 
deterioration sets in: the constant cell-pac- 
ing or catatonic states, incessantly talking 
to oneself, depression, irrational searches 
for stimulation, and of course, self mutila- 
tion and suicide attempts. 

Torture By Design 

And ODOC officials know what they ’ re 
doing. They consciously use acute sensory 
deprivation (psychological torture) as a 
behavior modification technique, with the 
assistance of mental health staff whose pro- 
fessional role and concern are supposed to 
be maintaining prisoners in healthy mental 
states, not aiding in inflicting mental pain 
and injury on them. This is no different 
from the doctors and nurses who aided the 
gruesome medical experiments and tor- 
tures of concentration camp prisoners in 
Nazi Germany. 

Indeed, I was moved from the DSU with 
the suicide precaution cells, when I spoke 
out in protest to and against one of the DSU 


staff, D. Jennings, as she indifferently left 
Acosta’s cell, asking why she was con- 
doning his and all our mental torture un- 
der DSU conditions, referring to the high 
frequency of suicide attempts in the unit; 
and citing numerous studies of psychiatric 
and torture experts on sensory deprivation 
and its being a known form of psychologi- 
cal torture and one of the most hurtful and 
damaging forms at that. Her response was 
to walk away with guards laughing. She 
then gave me a scornful stare as she left the 
unit. 

I’ve learned from ODOC prisoners, of- 
ficials and ODOC’s own publicly acces- 
sible policies - the Oregon Administrative 
Rules (OAR’s) 3 - that ODOC officials very 
deliberately use psychological torture as 
a behavior modification technique, which 
is one reason the DSU is designed as it is. 
Those found in violation of minor or ma- 
jor prison rules are invariably sentenced to 
months of mental torture in DSU: typically 
four to six months at a time, which amounts 
to prolonged torture as a deterrent to rules 
violations. 

Worse still is the ODOC’s Intensive 
Management Unit (IMU) where I am now 
confined. A housing status that lasts from 
seven months to indefinitely, during which 
a prisoner must pass through four levels 
- which requires that he reveal his every 
thought to his torturers. 

Those housed in IMU who receive rules 
infractions are automatically placed on 
level one for a month, which is even more 
restrictive and extreme in sensory depri- 
vation than DSU housing. And for every 
infraction he then receives, his level one 
assignment is extended. Such conditions 
often put prisoners struggling to maintain 



their sanity in a catch-22, where coping 
prompts resisting their torturing confine- 
ment, and that very resistance prompts in- 
fractions which intensify and prolong that 
confinement. 4 

On the level one IMU status, the prisoner 
may have only one novel per week, and 
cannot even come out of the cell for fresh 
air inside the walled-in enclosure, with 
only a small patch of the sky visible, that 
passes for an exercise yard. 

hen, too, as a Security Threat Manage- 
ment (STM) lieutenant, Schultz, here at 
SRCI, boasted in my presence on Septem- 
ber 18, 2012, he personally imposes indefi- 
nite statuses on select IMU prisoners where 
they are left in completely empty cells all 
day, given bedding and linen from 10 pm 
to 6 am daily, and are allowed writing sup- 
plies for no more than four hours per day. 
He actually admitted to me this was torture 
and violated the prisoners’ constitutional 
rights, but proclaimed himself immune 
from all liability (i.e. above the law), be- 
cause ODOC policy empowered him to do 
pretty much as he pleases to prisoners as an 
STM official. 5 

I in turn sent Schultz a written request 
that same day pointing out that he was 
not in fact immune for violating the law 
because he believes his policy-making su- 
periors gave him authority to do so. I then 
pointed out the sort of character he and 
his colleagues are, who presume to punish 
others by imprisonment for breaking laws, 
when they in fact have no respect for the 
very same laws themselves - and the high- 
est law of the land that they are under oath 
to uphold at that, namely the U.S. Consti- 
tution. And although ODOC rules required 
that Schultz respond to my request within 
seven days, he never replied. 6 Yet, he sees 
to prisoners being tortured for their viola- 
tions of ODOC rules. 

One prisoner who’s been confined in the 
ODOC for some time - Damascus Mene- 
fee - informed me of an ODOC scandal a 
few years back, where it was exposed in the 
media that several DSU and IMU prisoners 
had committed suicide, but were not discov- 
ered by officials for hours, because guards 
weren’t tending their posts and refused to 
make required security rounds in the hous- 
ing units. As a result, the ODOC installed 
electronic devices in the DSUs and IMU 
that monitor and record the guards’ rounds 
in the units. What was also exposed during 
this scandal was that the conditions of the 
DSUs and IMU were causing an extremely 
high incidence of suicides and suicide at- 
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tempts in the ODOC. However, nothing 
was done to change these conditions that 
still exist, and, as I have observed, continue 
to drive prisoners at an extraordinary rate 
into suicidal ideations and actions. 

History Repeats Itself 

As pointed out the DSU and IMU condi- 
tions replicate abuses outlawed over a cen- 
tury ago, at the Eastern State Penitentiary, 
where solitary confinement was first tried 
as a method of “reforming” criminals, but 
only proved to drive them insane. 

Whereas DSU and IMU level one pris- 
oners are locked in solitary cells with only 
novels, at Eastern State they were confined 
in solitary with only a bible to read, where 
they were expected to ponder and make 
penance (hence the name “Penitentiary”) 
for their wrongs. The actual effects of such 
confinement, as the Supreme Court found, 
were quite different: 

“A considerable number of prisoners 
fell, after even a short confinement, into a 
semi-fatuous condition, from which it was 
next to impossible to arouse them, and oth- 
ers became violently insane; others still, 
committed suicide; while those who stood 
the ordeal were not reformed, and in most 
cases did not recover sufficient mental ac- 
tivity to be of subsequent service to the 
community.” 7 

Unite to Fight Prison Torture 

Today, as the world joins U.S. prisoners 
in protest against ongoing solitary confine- 
ment in prisons across the country - from 
the United Nations denouncing the practice 
of torture 8 to mass demonstrations in sup- 
port of hunger striking prisoners protesting 
solitary 9 - the ODOC has managed some- 
how to remain under the radar, where the 
most intense sensory deprivation is being 
inflicted on prisoners, and prisoners are lit- 
erally dying to escape it. 10 

And it’s known torture; of the same sort 
inflicted in U.S. torture research labs like 
at Guantanamo Bay, where U.S. military 
personnel in collaboration with psychia- 
trists and psychologists, inflicted, studied 
and refined various methods and effects 
of psychological torture on detainees (es- 
pecially sensory deprivation), which came 
out in the U.S. military torture scandals of 
2004 and led to ongoing mass protests to 
close down Guantanamo. Professor Alfred 
McCoy also wrote an extensive historical 
study and exposure of U.S. military and 
CIA involvement in refining techniques of 
mental torture for decades. 11 


Experts in the field know very well that 
sensory deprivation causes suffering and 
injury at least as extensive and often more 
severe than physical torture and injury. As 
psychiatrist and torture expert Dr. Albert 
Biderman observed: 

“The effect of isolation on the brain 
function of the prisoner is much like that 
which occurs if he is beaten, starved or 
deprived of sleep.” 12 Furthermore, studies 
find that sensory deprivation inflicted in 
solitary confinement even briefly actually 
causes physical brain damage. 

“EEG studies going back to the nineteen- 
sixties have shown diffuse slowing of brain 
waves in prisoners after a week or more of 
solitary confinement. In 1992, fifty-seven 
prisoners of war, released after an average 
of six months in detention camps in the 
former Yugoslavia, were examined using 
EEG-like-tests. The recordings revealed 
brain abnormalities months afterward: the 
most severe were found in prisoners who 
had endured either head trauma sufficient 
to render them unconscious or, yes, soli- 
tary confinement: without sustained social 
interaction, the human brain may become 
as impaired as one that has incurred a trau- 
matic injury.” 13 

As said, these hypocrites running the 
DOC are fully aware of what they’re do- 
ing. They know they’re engaged in torture 
of prisoners as lawless as if they were wa- 
ter boarding and electrocuting us. That they 
pretend to have a moral authority to punish 
others for breaking laws they don’t respect 
themselves is what fueled my outrage, as 
I watched others around me retreat into 
insanity, mentally deteriorate and literally 
resort to self-destruction in efforts to stop 
their suffering. 



Here on the inside, the hypocrisy of 
those in power is blatant. Because we “in 
here,” so long as we remain disconnected 
from those “out there,” are powerless in 
the face of our armed captors, therefore our 
torturers feel little need to sugar coat reality 
and hide their true face as they do with the 
outside masses. 

Here in Oregon the public seems oblivi- 
ous to the abuses carried out in their names 
within its prisons; abuses that also unbe- 
knownst to them they stand to suffer from, 
because these tortured souls around me 
will be returned back to those communities 
from whence they came in a much worse 
state than when they left them. So for the 
sake of all concerned, it’s in these commu- 
nities’ interests to end this prison torture 
and hold those responsible to account. ■ 

Dare to Struggle Dare to Win ! 
All Power to the People 

(Endnotes) 

1. In re Medley, 134 U.S. 160 (1890). 

2. As the courts have held: “Freedom of 
speech is not merely freedom to speak; it 
is often freedom to read. . . Forbid a person 
to read and you shut him out of the mar- 
ketplace of ideas and opinions that it is the 
free-speech clause to protect.” King v. Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, 415 F. 3d 634, 638 
(2005). 

3. All of the ODOC’s Oregon Administrative 
Rules can be read at: WWW.arCWeb. 
sos.state.or.us . The OAR’s relevant 
to this article are OAR 291-011 (Disciplin- 
ary Segregation), OAR 291-055 (Intensive 
Management Unit), and OAR 291-069 (Se- 
curity Threat Management). 

4. On this phenomenon see, Dr. Atul Ga- 
wadne; “Hellhole: the United States holds 
thousands of inmates in long-term solitary 
confinement. Is this torture? The New York- 
er, March 30, 2009. 

5. See OAR on STM, op cit. note 3. 

6. Per OAR 291-109-1020 (4) ODOC staff 
are to reply to prisoners’ written requests 
(“Kytes”) within seven days. 

7. See, op cit. note 1 on page 168. 

8. On October 18, 2011 UN torture expert, 
Juan Mendez, denounced U.S. solitary con- 
finement practices as torture and called on 
all countries to ban its practice except in ex- 
tremely exceptional circumstances and for 
as short a time as possible. See “UN News: 
Solitary Confinement Should be Banned in 
Most Cases, UN Expert Says,” October 18, 
2011 . 

9. On July 1 and September 29, 2011 six 
thousand and 12,000 prisoners respectively 
in California prisons went on hunger strikes 
lasting three weeks both times, protesting, 
among other things, long-term solitary con- 
finement in Security Housing Units. Mass 
support for these hunger strikes spanned 
the country. 
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1 0. A prisoner confined next to me, as I write 
this, witnessed two suicides occurring dur- 
ing or about May and July 2012 at Oregon 
State Correctional Institutions - Segrega- 
tion Units, in Salem Oregon. This witness 
being Zachary Dickson. 

11. Alfred McCoy, “A Question of Torture: 
CIA Interrogation, From the Cold War to 
the War on Terror”, (New York: Henry Holt, 
2006). 

12. Albert Biderman, et al, “The Manipula- 
tion of Human Behavior” (New York, 1961) 
p. 29. 

13. Op cit. note 4. 


JUDGE REJECTS 
CALIFORNIA’S 
BID TO REGAIN 
CONTROL OF 
PRISONS 

By Sam Stanton and Denny Walsh 

A federal judge today rejected Gov. 
Jerry Brown’s bid to regain control 
of the state’s prisons from federal 
oversight of inmates’ mental health care, 
ruling that the state has not done enough to 
improve conditions inside the prisons. 

U.S. District Judge Lawrence K. Karl- 
ton, in a 68-page order, found that “system- 
ic failures persist” in anti-suicide measures 
and other mental health care needs. 

The judge’s ruling came just over a week 
after attorneys for the inmates and the state 
squared off in a contentious hearing before 
Karlton over whether California had done 
enough to improve conditions inside its 
prisons. 

The Brown administration served notice 
in January that it believed it was far past 
time for California to regain control of the 
prisons from federal oversight and filed 
documents outlining improvements that 
have been made in the system since the in- 
mate lawsuit was first filed in 1990. 

But the inmates’ attorneys contend the 
state’s mental health care for inmates still is 
woefully inadequate and cite suicide rates 
among inmates as evidence of that. 

They also charged that the state improp- 
erly gained access to their clients - the in- 
mates - by having experts tour various pris- 
ons and talk to inmates about the state of 
their care. 

The inmate attorneys classified these 
sessions as “secret” interviews that violate 
inmate rights to have their own lawyers 
present, something the state dismissed as 
absurd. 


The governor already has indicated that 
he would pursue the matter to the nation’s 
highest court, if necessary. 

“I have no doubt that if we can get this 
back before the Supreme Court it will 
agree,” Brown told The Bee last month. 

The mental health case is one of two le- 
gal battles the state is waging over federal 
oversight. California also is seeking to get 
out from under a federal court decree that 
it reduce its inmate population to 137.5 
percent of capacity by the end of the year, 
which would require cutting population 
by about 9,000 inmates to reach a total of 
about 110,000. 

The state’s prisons originally were de- 
signed to hold about 80,000 inmates, but 
the Brown administration contends it al- 
ready has reduced the inmate population 
tremendously and that further cuts will en- 
danger public safety. 

A hearing on that issue, which will take 
place before a panel of three federal judges 
in San Francisco, has yet to be scheduled. ■ 
http://blogs.sacbee.com/crime/ar- 
chives/2013/04/judge-rejects-state-bid-to- 
regain- control- of -prisons, html 


PRE-EMPTIVE 
RETALIATION 
AGAINST 
CORCORAN SHU 
2011 HUNGER 
STRIKERS? 

£ £We’ ve been working for the past 2 
days to put our cell back together after 
they came in here and just tore it up. 
It really looked like a bomb went off in our 
cell. Hopefully you received my postcard 
that I sent on the 12th, which is the day the 
raid occurred. 

If not, here’s a quick recap: 

“They pulled us all out of the cells after 
strip- searching us - then walked us through 
metal detection wands - they then spent 7 
hours tossing up our cells - in me and Zah’s 
[his cellmate] case, they threw away all our 
canteen, my deodorant, all my Bayview 
newspapers and most anything they could 
find having to do with our Human Rights 
struggle. 

“They then walked us all up to visiting 
in plastic flex cuffs and walked us through 
another metal detector. There were boot 
prints on my bunk where they stood on it 


to tear down our antenna wire and clithes 
lines - tossed out most of our laundry and 
so much more that it’s really pointless to 
catalogue it all. 

“Someone took the extraordinary step 
of breaking our toilet so it won’t flush. By 
sheer luck, a brother officer who came on 
the next shift went into the pipe chases up- 
stairs and downstairs and found what was 
done and fixed it. Only our toilet was done 
this way. 

“It’s clear that this entire thing was an act 
of pre-emptive retaliation leading up to the 
July 8th protests, they cut off our hot water 
then, and haven’t cut it back on yet. Please, 
if you haven’t, notified [name omitted] and 
the Coalition, as well as my family of what 
has/is transpiring here.” ■ 

Shannon Heshima Denham J-38283 
CSP-Cor-SHU 4B1L M3 
P.O. Box 3481 
Corcoran, CA 93212 


WHY ARE WE SO 
BEHIND? 

T n 1779 Thomas Jefferson proposed a 
law that would mandate castration for 
gay men and mutilation of nose car- 
tilage for gay women. Considering that 
homosexuality was a crime routinely pun- 
ished by death penalty at the time, his was 
actually a rather liberal position. The US 
gay rights and the marijuana legalization 
movements took off in the early seventies 
in the US, as did the prisoners’ right move- 
ment. Estimates of the gay population vary 
between 2 and 4% of the US population, 
about the same number of people who are 
behind bars or under some form of penal 
supervision. Gay marriage is legal in nine 
states and growing, while recreational mar- 
ijuana is now legal in both Washington and 
Colorado and medicinal use of the drug is 
far more widely accepted. 

Why are the relatively small gay and 
drug user communities so successful in 
overcoming the strong prejudices while 
the prisoners’ movement just fizzled away? 
Why has the gay and drug rights move- 
ments built so much political clout while 
prisoners are still considered pariahs and 
prison reform still retains its political toxic- 
ity? Why is it that millions of prisoners can 
be disenfranchised and held in deplorable 
conditions of state- sanctioned slavery and 
nobody seems to notice? 

The answers lie in the lack of any mean- 
ingful or organized effort on the part of 
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prisoners to make their case to the public. 
This can only be done through the active 
participation of prisoners, through peace- 
ful struggle, as a sub-class of the social or- 
der. With passion, will and determination, 
along with the right strategy, prisoners 
can overcome even the deepest-rooted bi- 
ases and the most entrenched institutional 
injustices. The recipe for success is rather 
straightforward: stand up, unite, mobilize, 
organize, and participate. ■ 


THE COLORADO 
DOC HEAD 
KILLING 

A new potential motive has emerged 

( \ in last month’s killing of Colorado 
-Z ^prisons chief Tom Clements: Ac- 
cording to The Colorado Independent , the 
slain suspect Evan Spencer Ebel may have 
committed murder less out of loyalty to 
white supremacists, as has been suspected, 
but rather out of mental anguish produced 
by years spent in solitary confinement de- 
prived of regular human contact. We’re 
joined by Colorado Independent Editor 
Susan Greene. A longtime reporter for The 
Denver Post , Greene discusses the inves- 
tigation, as well why she has left the cor- 
porate media to preserve and revitalize the 
Independent as a vital source of political 
and investigative journalism in Colorado. 
Susan Green: 

Eve known a lot of prison chiefs. This 
guy was different, in that the first time I 
met with him, he said, when he took the 
job — and he came as a sort of out-of-state 
appointee by our governor, so he s new to 
the system — one thing really shocked him. 
And it was a statistic that 47 percent of in- 
mates who were being released from soli- 
tary confinement were being released di- 
rectly onto the streets. He said that number 
haunted him. And he immediately reversed 
policies, from a state that had been tout- 
ing a poll saying solitary confinement is 
actually neutral, sort of semi-OK psycho- 
logically for prisoners, to closing our most 
recently built prison, which was entirely a 
supermax, meaning it was entirely housed 
by people in solitary. He closed that. It was, 
I think, at the time, 1 8 months old. And he 
started moving people out of solitary into 
general population, and then also making 
sure that people — less people were going 
from solitary to the streets. He was wor- 
ried about the kind of violence, what would 


happen to them emotionally if you just, af- 
ter keeping them in a cell 23 hours a day 
with no human contact, let them out on the 
street. 

Spencer Ebel was released exactly in a 
way that Mr. Clements worried about. He 
was released onto the street after years and 
years of solitary, living in a box. And what 
that means is, 23 hours a day, no human 
contact except the food tray that comes — 
you know, that a guard shoves through 
your — through a slot or the mail. And then, 
actually, in Colorado, we have this peculiar 
thing where the 23rd hour of exercise hap- 
pens indoors, not outdoors. So these guys 
are not only alone all the time, but they’re 
alone in our beautiful state exercising in a 
room without any fresh air. ■ 


THE WAGES OF 
SOLITARY 

By Mumia Abu- Jamal 

he story is quite recent, and there- 
fore, much is not known. 

A state prison system commissioner 
opens his front door, and is greeted by 
flame and bullets. 

A grieving governor (John Hickenloop- 
er-Dem.) laments the killing of his friend, 
and initial reports suggest that the state’s 
highest prison official met his end because 
of a tiff with a disgruntled Saudi Arabian 
citizen in his state’s custody. 

Solitary confinement, ex- 
perts tell us, is torture 
that drives men mad. 


Then, within hours, another narrative 
emerged, but once again, the media con- 
centrated on the sensational, missing the 
story within the story. 

The press sped to tell of an Evan Ebel, 
the son of a friend and contributor to the 
Colorado governor’s campaign. The son, 
we are told, was close to a white suprema- 
cist prison gang. 

Suddenly, we are knee-deep in specula- 
tion about white supremacist groups, as if 
this was the motivation for the slaying of 
the state’s prison chief. 

Lost in all the hoopla is a comment by 
state officials that Ebel left prison in Janu- 
ary, 2013, after significant time in solitary. 

Think about that. 

If a man leaves prison, and in a mere 
matter of weeks, embarks upon a killing 
spree (again, we don’t know this, but it is 



alleged), shouldn’t we examine his experi- 
ences in prison? 

What forces so embittered him that he 
would rather die than endure them again? 
What, pray tell, must the conditions have 
been like to charge a man’s heart so, that (if 
initial reports are true), he slew three peo- 
ple in less than three months after release? 

Questions unasked and unanswered. 

Solitary confinement, experts tell us, is 
torture that drives men mad. 

One thing is certain. Evan Ebel resolved 
to never return - no matter what. ■ 


CONS, GUARDS 
CLASH AT 
GUANTANAMO 

By Ben Fox, Associated Press 

M onths of increased tension at the 
Guantanamo Bay prison boiled 
over into a clash between guards 
and detainees Saturday as the military 
closed a communal section of the facility 
and moved its inmates into single cells. 

The violence erupted during an early 
morning raid that military officials said was 
necessary because prisoners had covered 
up security cameras and windows as part of 
a weeks long protest and hunger strike over 
their indefinite confinement and conditions 
at the U.S. base in Cuba. 

Prisoners fought guards with makeshift 
weapons that included broomsticks and 
mop handles when troops arrived to move 
them out of a communal wing of the sec- 
tion of the prison known as Camp 6, said 
Navy Capt. Robert Durand, a military 
spokesman. Guards responded by firing 
four “less-than-lethal rounds,” he said. 

There were no serious injuries from the 
rounds, which included a modified shot- 
gun shell that fires small rubber pellets as 
well as a type of bean-bag projectile, said 
Army Col. Greg Julian, a spokesman for 
Miami-based U.S. Southern Command, 
which oversees the prison at the U.S. base 
in Cuba. 

Tensions had been high at the prison for 
months. Lawyers for prisoners said a hun- 
ger strike began Feb. 6 in protest over their 
indefinite confinement and what the men 
believed were tighter restrictions and in- 
trusive searches of their Qurans for contra- 
band. Prisoners offered to give up the Mus- 
lim holy book that each one is issued by the 
government but officials refused, consider- 
ing it a tacit admission of wrongdoing. ■ 
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EDITORIAL 2-5 

A s many of you may know, I am 
also the editor of the Prison Focus 
newspaper, a position I’ve held 
alone or jointly for the past thirteen years. 
Prison Focus #39 was mailed out to read- 
ers in early March. This week California 
Prison Focus received word from several 
Pelican Bay prisoners that their captors had 
rejected that issue. One man sent us the re- 
jection form 1819 given to him. It says the 
“pages which meet disapproval criteria” 
are 8, 9, and 10, and the description of the 
problem is “correspondence that contains 
security concerns CCR 3006(c)(5) plans to 
disrupt the order of any facility”. 

What was on pages 8, 9, and 10 that 
would undermine the order of the state’s 
most secure prison? Why it was the Open 
Letter to Governor Brown and the new cor- 
rections boss written by the Reps. The open 
letter has been reported on in such lofty 
publications as the Los Angeles Times, yet 
I’ll bet that newspaper was not banned. The 
Times even reported on an event that was 
to take place on a certain future date, a date 
this publication cannot mention lest we be 
banned yet again. CPF is currently working 
on a response to this heavy handed censor- 
ship, a banning based solely on the fact that 
it contained a copy of a letter to public of- 
ficials. As was the case with banned issues 
of the Rock newsletter, Prison Focus #39 
reached subscribers in every other facility 
in the state. 

On the good news front, the issue of soli- 
tary confinement is getting wider and wid- 
er support. Even conservative columnist 
George Will has jumped on the band wag- 
on. He recently wrote: “Tens of thousands 
of American prison inmates are kept in 
prolonged solitary confinement that argu- 
ably constitutes torture. Isolation changes 
the way the brain works. The mental pain 
of solitary confinement is crippling: Brain 
studies reveal durable impairments and 
abnormalities in individuals denied social 
interaction.” 

Now I would like to apologize to readers 
for another lame issue of this newsletter. I 
have articles from the Reps, all kinds of let- 
ters from readers, and other good informa- 
tion that I am not publishing this month as 
a direct result of the censorship Rock has 
suffered in the past. April’s issue did get 
in, and so will this one because the content 
is so watered down and contains a lot less 
material than you have a right to expect. 
The enemies of democracy and freedom of 


speech have won, at least for this month. 

As the number of subscribers/readers sur- 
passes several hundred so does the amount 
of material used to produce it, which at this 
point is about four reams of paper at $5 
each and close to a toner cartridge per issue 
at $154 a shot. So far my old laser printer is 
holding up under the load. The good news 
is that this not a plea for stamps or money. 
I have enough of both for now, thanks to 
the generosity of Rock readers. I’m good 
for at least a couple more months. If you 
are a new reader who wants to subscribe, 
however, the price is 30 stamps or $15 (or 
else a good story, I’m pretty easy). 

We up here in Seattle have been organiz- 
ing against the SHUs, as are folks in San 
Diego, LA, the Bay Area, Portland, and 
elsewhere. Here we have union endorse- 
ments, churches, community activists, and 
have many events planned. The closest one 
is a hip hop educational to be held on April 
29th. Our group, we call ourselves “Free 
Us All”, has weekly planning meetings. On 
May 18th we’ll be hosting a united front 
meeting with representatives of immigrant 
communities, gay and lesbian, union repre- 
sentatives, church leaders, and many oth- 
ers, for the purpose of developing support 
for the struggle against Security Housing 
Units. We are planning major demonstra- 
tions for July. 

If you have people in the Seattle area 
who might want to get involved, have them 
e-mail this writer at ed@rocknewsletter. 
com. If you have people in any of the other 
cities mentioned, let me know and I’ll send 
the contact information to the appropriate 
folks. 

That’s it for this month. Take care in 
there and continue to stay strong. ■ 



Quote Box N 

“My fellow citizens, at this hour, 
American and coalition forces are in the 
early stages of military operations to dis- 
arm Iraq, to free its people and to defend 
the world from grave danger... My fel- 
low citizens, the dangers to our country 
and the world will be overcome. We will 
pass through this time of peril and carry 
on the work of peace. We will defend our 
freedom. We will bring freedom to oth- 
ers and we will prevail.” 

George W. Bush - March 19, 2003 

“Make the lie big, make it simple, 
keep saying it, and eventually they will 
believe it.” 

Adolf Hitler 

“People do not believe lies because 
they have to, but because they want to.” 

Malcolm Muggeridge 

“A group of PEOPLE came from as 
far as America with Tanks, Machine gun 
& jets, killing innocent people in our vil- 
lages. Yet they claim we are terrorist.” 

Abed Rahmani 

“What is morally wrong can never be 
politically right.” 

Lord Shaftesbury 

“Defend EVERY ONE of your rights. 
When any one is given up none of the 
rest can last.” 

Rick Gaber 

“Over grown military establishments 
are under any form of government in- 
auspicious to liberty, and are to be re- 
garded as particularly hostile to repub- 
lican liberty.” 

George Washington 

“The spirit of this country is totally 
adverse to a large military force.” 

Thomas Jefferson 

“As People crushed by laws, have no 
hope but to evade power. If the laws are 
their enemies, they will be enemies to 
the law; and those who have much to 
hope for and nothing to lose will always 
be dangerous.” 

Edmund Burke 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

Note From Mark Cook 

I am Mark Cook, helping Ed with the 
folding, stamping, labeling, etc of the Rock. 
I formally met Ed in 1972 while I was do- 
ing prisoner support work. We have been 
comrades since that day even though we 
have critical difference. However, we stand 
strongly together in this prisoner support 
work as a class issue because we also were 
prisoners. 

Getting out of prison does not release 
a felon from the oppressive conditions of 
being a felon. There is a great loss of citi- 
zenship legal rights and privileges that last 
for the rest of a felon’s life. Those oppres- 
sive conditions will not be overcome unless 
we take a leadership role as prisoners and 
felons. I have followed the struggle you 
California prisoners have engaged in and 
am awed and impressed. I will not use up 
more of your valuable space in Rock but I 
have to say with all enthusiasm; I look for- 
ward to you folks peacefully on [date omit- 
ted] to “Keep on kicking ass for the felon 
class!” 

Whose Dirt is Dirtier? 

The drivel in the letters section of the 
latest edition of Rock newsletter was dis- 
heartening. One gentleman writes that jus- 
tice “sees no faces, races or colors...” and 
later that, “This struggle is for the masses, 
for all SOLID individuals, etc”. This same 
individual purports to speak for me when 
he writes, “... because the truth is that we 
DON’T want to cell with other races.” 

Aristotle would argue that Truth relies 
on the actual existence of the thing which 
a thought or statement is about. Well, the 
comment that “WE don’t want to cell up 
with other races” must be considered false 
because it presupposes (or asserts) a truism 
that would more better be labeled an opin- 
ion with a strong emotional bias. 

I am a human rights activist who has 
stood shoulder to shoulder with migrant 
workers on a picket line. I have marched 
with gay men and women to protest ho- 
mophobic discrimination, and by the way, 
I am heterosexual. I have attended rallies, 
lending my support to women; disenfran- 
chised people of color, etc. 


I believe the majority of the men in the 
SHU have been totally indoctrinated into a 
pathological, racist, xenophobic, misogy- 
nist, and patriarchal mindset. Carl Jung 
once wrote that the faults of others has the 
tremendous potential to teach us things 
about ourselves. On a deeper level we can 
replace FAULTS with FEARS. See, it is 
fear that imprisons these men from accept- 
ing a cellmate of another race. 

Liberation will never come to a people 
encased in primitive culture mores based 
on a false, self-promoting warrior-aggres- 
sive ethos. 

Remember my friend, these men who 
you are supporting live a life of contradic- 
tion; because the very liberation they seek, 
they violently deny to others by stabbing 
and attacking people who are not SOLID 
enough for their taste. 

I have been on so-called ACTIVE main- 
lines for fifteen (15) years. I am not SNY 
and find the distinction trivial. Because un- 
til we learn that the cause that unites us is 
far greater than the racial and cultural di- 
versity dividing us; we are doomed. Unless 
we quickly develop a class consciousness 
and get away from this “My dirt is cleaner 
than your dirt” mentality, we will be for- 
ever dead in the water politically. 

Trust and believe that not all of us are 
afraid of progressive change, and change, 
like birth, is a painful process. I would be 
honored to accept a Black, White, Asian, 
Hispanic or Other as a cellmate. Once we 
learn to humanize our collective fears and 
unite as a political class; the field of battle 
will belong to us as a people. 

I remember hearing your name years ago 
Ed, I believe that you were either in Walla 



Walla or McNeil Island with a 
friend of mine. I have long love 
and tremendous respect for you 
and bow deeply to your spirit 
of activism. Anything Ed, and I 
mean anything, that I can do to 
help you, please let me know 
and I would be more than hon- 
ored to assist. Walk strongly and 
take care. 

[Name withheld by Ed] 

[Ed’s Note: As I’ve written in these pag- 
es over and over again, mandatory interra- 
cial celling is not being called for, all that 
is requested is that those who want to cell 
with someone from another race or region 
be allowed to do so without intimidation or 
threats of violence. Yet I keep getting let- 
ters from fearful whites about being forced 
to cell up with a child molester of some 
other race, etc. Control your fear! Nobody 
is going to force you to do anything. Just 
allow other people the freedom to cell with 
who they want. Isn’t freedom what this 
struggle is all about? 

On another subject, many letters I cannot 
print in this issue, such as statements of sol- 
idarity with the Reps from both men’s and 
women’s prisons, material issued by the 
Reps, and so much more. This is of course 
due to censorship.] 

Kudos for Ed 

We acknowledge receipt of the latest is- 
sue of Rock! Aside from a couple instances 
of censorship the Rock has arrived on a 
regular basis. There is only one subscrip- 
tion in this block but we make due and fol- 
low the motto: “Read and keep it moving.” 
It’s been an indispensable source of infor- 
mation for us, in bringing clarity to the is- 
sues, separating fact from rumor, and keep- 
ing us updated on the latest events related 
to our struggle (the “Red Meat” you serve 
up on occasion is also always a plus). 

[Portions of this letter are being omitted 
because it references a date that cannot be 
mentioned.] With [date omitted] rapidly 
approaching the administration here are 
scrambling to install pull up bars, which we 
see as nothing more than another hollow 
concession as it does not address the five 
core demands. In closing we say Gracias 
to you Ed, we recognize all the energy and 
work you pour into this. Here are 74 stamps 
from all of us here in 4B2L as evidence of 
our gratitude. 

Brian James, Corcoran SHU 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BODY SLAMS 
U.S. SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT 
PRACTICES 

By Ian Kysel, Aryeh Neier, ACLU 4-9-13 

T here are more than 80,000 people in 
solitary confinement in the United 
States. Last week, the widespread 
misuse and abuse of solitary confinement 
in jails and prisons across the country drew 
international condemnation when the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights 
criticized the United States following 
weeks of hearings on human rights prac- 
tices across the Americas region. 

Before the hearings started, the United 
States government declared itself a “strong 
supporter” of the commission and stated 
that “[preserving the [commission’s] au- 
tonomy is a pillar of our human rights pol- 
icy in the region.” The U.S. must live up to 
this commitment by making sure prisoners 
across the country have their basic human 
rights protected. 

At a hearing on solitary confinement, the 
ACLU testified about the excessive use of 
solitary confinement in the U.S. and sub- 
mitted testimony alongside a coalition of 
human and civil rights groups. The ACLU 
informed the commission that in the U.S., 
children, persons with mental disabilities, 
and non-citizens in immigration detention 
are held in solitary confinement, often for 
weeks and months. The ACLU suggested 
that the commission immediately recom- 
mend that the U.S. government and all 
members of the Organization for American 
States strictly limit the use of solitary con- 
finement on all individuals and prohibit its 
use on persons below 1 8 years of age and 
persons with mental disabilities. 

In its concluding statement, the commis- 
sion stated that: based on the fact that the 
prohibition of torture and cruel, inhuman, 
and degrading treatment may not be abro- 
gated and is universal, the OAS Member 
States must adopt strong, concrete mea- 
sures to eliminate the use of prolonged or 
indefinite isolation under all circumstances 
... [T]his practice may never constitute a 
legitimate instrument in the hands of the 
State. Moreover, the practice of solitary 
confinement must never be applied to juve- 
niles or to persons with mental disabilities. 
At a hearing on the United States, the 


commission heard from human and civil 
rights groups - as well as U.S. government 
officials - about how children across the 
U.S. are charged as if they are adults, held 
in adult jails and prisons, and put at seri- 
ous risk of physical and sexual assault. The 
ACLU, jointly with Human Rights Watch, 
detailed how officials in adult facilities use 
solitary confinement to supposedly “pro- 
tect” children from adults, and to punish 
them when they break rules. The ACLU 
urged the commission to engage the United 
States about the issue, and has called on At- 
torney General Holder to ban the solitary 
confinement of children in federal custody. 

In its concluding statement, the com- 
mission specifically criticized the United 
States for its mistreatment of children, ex- 
pressing: 

deep concern over the practice in the 
United States of incarcerating children un- 
der 18 years of age in prisons for adults, 
without any effective separation between 
the two. It is also cause of concern to the 
Commission the abuses, sexual rape and 
cruel, inhuman and degrading treatment, 
such as solitary confinement. The Commis- 
sion urges the United States to identify and 
urgently implement a federal mechanism 
to identify anyone under the age of 18 as 
a child, to keep them from being tried as 
adults or incarcerated alongside adults. 

The world has again taken note that 
abuses in U.S. jails and prisons can’t be 
squared with our human rights commit- 
ments. On solitary confinement, the U.S. 
should demonstrate its leadership and 
prove that change starts at home. ■ 

http://www. aclu. org/print/blog/prison- 
ers-rights-human-rights-criminal-law-re- 
form/international-body-slams-us-solitary 



JUDGES 
THREATEN GOV. 
JERRY BROWN 
WITH CONTEMPT 
OF COURT 

Federal jurists demand Brown 
and the state quickly produce 
a plan to remove thousands 
of convicts from California’s 
packed prisons. They reject 
Brown’s bid to end court- 
ordered restrictions on the 
prisons. 

By Chris Megerian, Los Angeles Times 

A panel of federal judges Thurs- 
day threatened to hold Gov. Jerry 
Brown and other state officials in 
contempt of court if they do not quickly 
produce a plan to remove thousands of 
convicts from California’s packed prisons. 

In a blistering 71 -page ruling, the jurists 
rejected Brown’s bid to end restrictions 
they imposed on crowding in the lockups. 
The state cannot maintain inmate numbers 
that violate orders intended to eliminate 
dangerous conditions behind bars, they 
said. 

Brown and other officials “will not be 
allowed to continue to violate the require- 
ments of the Constitution of the United 
States,” the judges wrote. 

“At no point over the past several months 
have defendants indicated any willingness 
to comply, or made any attempt to comply, 
with the orders of this court,” they said. “In 
fact, they have blatantly defied them.” 

The judges gave the state 21 days to sub- 
mit a plan for meeting the population target 
by the end of the year. Administration of- 
ficials said they would appeal the decision 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The order arrived amid escalating ten- 
sion between Brown and the judges, who 
have handled a series of cases involving 
California prisons, and is a setback for the 
governor. 

In January, Brown declared the prison 
crisis over and launched a legal and public 
relations crusade to end court oversight of 
inmate healthcare, which has been in place 
since 2006, calling it unnecessarily costly 
and otherwise burdensome. 

But his efforts have been rebuffed. In 
a related case last week, one of the three 
judges said mental healthcare in prisons 
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had not improved enough to end oversight 
in that area. 

On Thursday, all three jurists stood be- 
hind the population caps they previously 
ordered — and the U.S. Supreme Court 
upheld — as a remedy for what they have 
called substandard conditions due to over- 
crowding, resulting in unconstitutionally 
poor inmate care. 

The judges specifically criticized Brown 
in their ruling, saying he had provided “no 
convincing evidence” that overcrowding is 
no longer a problem. They said his recent 
actions raise “serious doubts as to the gov- 
ernor’s good faith in this matter and in the 
prison litigation as a whole.” 

They said the governor must comply 
with the court’s decisions even if he dis- 
agrees with them, and “the rule is applica- 
ble to Governor Brown, as well as the low- 
liest citizen.” The judges wrote that they 
had “exercised exceptional restraint” by 
not holding contempt proceedings already. 

Deborah Hoffman, a spokeswoman for 
the California Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation, criticized the judges’ 
decision in a prepared statement. 

“The truth of the matter is that Califor- 
nia has invested more than a billion dollars 
to transform its prison health care system 
into one of the best in the country,” her 
statement said. “Our prisons now provide 
timely and effective health care to inmates 
that far exceeds what the Constitution re- 
quires.” 

Currently, the prisons hold 119,542 in- 
mates, or 149.5% of the number they were 
designed to hold, according to a report re- 
leased this week by the corrections depart- 
ment. 

The jurists — U.S. District Judges Law- 
rence Karlton in Sacramento and Thelton 
Henderson in San Francisco and Stephen 
Reinhardt of the U.S. 9th Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Los Angeles — have ordered 
the state to reduce crowding to 137.5% of 
capacity. About 9,500 inmates would have 
to be removed to meet that goal. 

The original deadline for the reduction 
was June, but the judges granted a six- 
month extension. 

California has been trying to reduce its 
inmate population by keeping low-level 
offenders in local jails instead of sending 
them to state prisons. State officials say the 
worst problems are over and inmates are no 
longer housed in gymnasiums and activity 
rooms. 

Progress toward meeting the cap has 


slowed, however, and officials have been 
reluctant to consider other ways to ease 
crowding. Hoffman said further steps to 
free up space in prisons would “unneces- 
sarily jeopardize public safety.” 

The judges disagreed. “Releasing com- 
paratively low-risk inmates somewhat ear- 
lier than they would otherwise have been 
released has no adverse effects on public 
safety,” they wrote. 

Donald Specter, director of the Prison 
Law Office and the lawyer leading the law- 
suit that resulted in the population cap, said 
he expected the order to be upheld, calling 
it “airtight.” 

“The decision demolishes any argument 
the governor has to get out from under the 
prison population cap,” Specter said. ■ 

Times staff writer Patrick McGreevy 
contributed to this report. 
http://www. latimes. com/news/local/ 
la-me-prisons-201 30412, 0, 6359134. 

story ? track=rss 


HELP END 
TORTURE 

O n Tuesday, April 23, the Califor- 
nia Senate Committee on Public 
Safety will host a hearing to con- 
sider Senate Bill 61(Yee), a bill that would 
limit the harmful practice of solitary con- 
finement of youth in the juvenile justice 
system in California. The hearing marks 
a critical opportunity for people of faith to 
express support for ending solitary con- 
finement of young people in California. We 
urge you to take action today by expressing 
your support for S.B. 61 to members of the 
committee using the sample email we have 
prepared. 

Research consistently demonstrates that 
the long-term psychological effects of soli- 
tary confinement, particularly among chil- 
dren, are devastating, resulting in halluci- 
nations, paranoia, and increased rates of 
self-mutilation and suicide. SB 61 seeks to 
curb the overuse and abuse of solitary con- 
finement in juvenile facilities in California. 
It is in keeping with efforts in many states 
to ban or limit the use of solitary confine- 
ment — a practice widely defined as torture 
due to the long-term effects on the mental 
health of the confined. 

Write to the California Senate Public 
Safety Committee today! 

As people of faith, we recognize that 
solitary confinement denies the essential 
developmental need for community and 


is damaging to the psychological and so- 
cial development of youth. We urge you to 
raise your voice in support of S.B. 61 today 
to ensure greater access to flourishing for 
California’s young people. 

Thank you for your commitment to end 
torture in U.S. prisons. ■ 

Laura Markle Downton 
Director of U.S. Prisons Policy 
Religious Campaign Against Torture 


PELICAN BAY 
INMATES’ SUIT 
CAN PROCEED 

Bob Egelko, S.F. Chronicle, April 10, 2013 

A federal judge has given the go- 
ahead to a suit by inmates of Peli- 
can Bay State Prison on Califor- 
nia’s North Coast who are held in isolation 
for a decade or more in windowless, con- 
crete cells, with no way out, they say, ex- 
cept the potentially lethal choice of turning 
informant. 

The inmates’ allegations, if proved, 
could show that conditions in the prison’s 
Security Housing Unit violate the consti- 
tutional ban on cruel and unusual punish- 
ment, Chief U.S. District Judge Claudia 
Wilken of Oakland said Tuesday. 

She said the inmates may also be able to 
show that prison officials deny them due 
process of law by placing them in the hous- 
ing unit based on secondhand allegations of 
gang affiliation and by keeping them there 
until they agree to “debrief’ by admitting 
their gang ties and becoming informers. 

State officials say they no longer require 
debriefing as a way out of the housing unit. 
Under a pilot project that started in Oc- 
tober, they say, inmates in high-security 
housing around the state are having their 
cases reviewed individually, and 86 prison- 
ers, including 35 at Pelican Bay, have been 
approved for transfer to the general prison 
population. 

Wilken noted that the project is sched- 
uled to end in October 2014 and rejected 
the state’s request to put the case on hold 
until then. At a hearing last month, she said 
the inmates’ complaints about debriefing 
might be removed from the suit if the new 
review process became permanent. 

Solitary debated 

Charles Carbone, a lawyer for the in- 
mates, said the ruling showed that “the 
handwriting’s on the wall” for “long-term 
solitary confinement. ... It violates the U.S. 
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Constitution and it violates the bounds of 
common decency.” 

There was no immediate comment from 
the state Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation, which had asked Wilken to 
dismiss the suit. The department has denied 
that inmates in the Security Housing Unit 
are kept in solitary confinement, noting that 
they have contact with guards and can see 
visitors on weekends through a Plexiglas 
screen. 

The suit was filed by 10 prisoners as 
a proposed class action on behalf of the 
1,000 inmates in the Pelican Bay Security 
Housing Unit, the largest unit of its kind in 
California. It seeks changes in conditions 
and release procedures, and a 10-year limit 
on placements in the security units. 

Harsh allegations 

The inmates said they are held in their 
cells at least 22 1/2 hours a day, are fed 
through a slot, have no access to vocational 
or educational programs, sleep on a con- 
crete bed with a lumpy mattress, and can 
be punished for trying to speak to other in- 
mates. 

As of 2011, the suit said, 78 inmates had 
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been held in the unit for more than 20 years. 

State law denies security-housing in- 
mates the sentence reductions other pris- 
oners receive for good behavior or prison 
employment. In addition, the suit says, 
housing unit inmates serving potential life 
terms are uniformly denied parole under an 
unofficial but binding state policy. 

The inmates say most of them have never 
been charged with gang-related conduct be- 
hind bars, and instead are classified as gang 
“associates” based on a tattoo, a drawing 
of a gang-related symbol, an exchange of 
greetings with a gang member or the word 
of an undisclosed informant. 

Those allegations would have to be 
proved at a trial that is at least a year away. 
But Wilken said an inmate’s “prolonged 
social isolation and lack of environmental 
stimuli,” resulting in psychological and 
physical harm, can amount to cruel and un- 
usual punishment. 

She said the state may be violating in- 
mates’ right to due process of law by “as- 
signing inmates to the SHU indefinitely 
and then allegedly denying them realistic 
opportunities for release.” ■ 
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GUANTANAMO IS NOTAN ANOMALY 

PRISONERS IN THE US ARE FORCE-FED EVERY DAY 


Ann Neumann, May 4, 2013 

T know a hunger-striking prisoner who 
hasn’t eaten solid food in more than 
five years. He is being force-fed by 
the medical staff where he’s incarcerated. 
Starving himself, he told me during one of 
our biweekly phone calls last year, is the 
only way he has to exercise his first amend- 
ment rights and to protest his conviction. 
Not eating is his only available free speech 
act. 

The prisoner has lost half his body weight 
and four teeth to malnutrition. He and his 
lawyer have gone to court to stop the force- 
feedings, but a judge ruled against him in 
March. If I asked you to guess where Cole- 
man is being held, you’d likely say Guan- 
tanamo — “America’s offshore war-on-ter- 
ror camp” — where a mass hunger strike 
of 100 prisoners has brought the ethics of 
force-feeding to American newspapers, if 
not American consciences. Twenty-five of 
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those prisoners are now being manually fed 
with tubes. 

But William Coleman is not at Guan- 
tanamo. He’s in Connecticut. The prison 
medical staff force-feeding him are on con- 
tract from the University of Connecticut, 
not the U.S. Navy. Guantanamo is not an 
anomaly. Prisoners — who are on U.S. soil 
and not an inaccessible island military base 
— are routinely and systematically force- 
fed every day. 

The accounts of force-feeding coming 
out of Guantanamo, including Samir Naji 
al Hasan Moqbel’s “Gitmo is Killing Me” 
in The New York Times two weeks ago, 
are consistent with how Coleman has de- 
scribed the process to me — and to the Su- 
preme Court of Connecticut. 

On Oct. 23, 2008, medical staff and cor- 
rections officers first strapped Coleman at 
four points to a vinyl medical table and 
snaked a rubber tube up his nose, down his 
throat and into his stomach. When the tube 
kinked, they thought his reaction to the 
pain was resistance and tied him across the 
chest with mesh straps. They reinserted the 
tube and Coleman gagged as they drained 
Ensure, a nutrient drink, into it. He contin- 
ued to gag. He bled. He vomited. He felt 
violated, not medically treated. Coleman 
is still being force-fed; sometimes the staff 
put a semi-permanent tube up his nose, 
sometimes they don’t. They no longer strap 
him down. He knows the staff. They are, he 
says, following orders. 

The fact that force feedings are being 
discussed in the context of Guantanamo 
is dangerously misleading; it obscures the 
routine use of feeding tubes in American 
prisons. Other recent feeding tube cases 


have taken place in Washington state, 
Utah, Illinois and Wisconsin — all prison- 
ers who had the resources to contest their 
treatment in court. No sweeping study of 
force-feeding has been done, so statistics 
on usage don’t exist. Only three states 
have laws against force-feeding prisoners: 
Florida, Georgia and California, where a 
hunger strike in 201 1 at a facility in Pelican 
Bay effectively caused a court examination 
of prison conditions. Just this week Leroy 
Dorsey, who sued New York state to have 
his force-feedings stopped, lost his case. 
“Force-feeding order did not violate in- 
mate’s rights,” the Reuters headline reads. 

No matter where force-feedings take 
place, whether in Guantanamo or Connect- 
icut, they are considered torture by most of 
the world’s medical and governing bodies. 
As U.N. High Commissioner for Human 
Rights Rupert Coville said this week about 
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tube usage, “If it’s perceived as torture or 
inhuman treatment — and it’s the case, it’s 
painful — then it is prohibited by interna- 
tional law.” At The Daily Beast, Kent Sep- 
kowitz, a doctor, writes, “Without question, 
[force-feeding] is the most painful proce- 
dure doctors routinely inflict on conscious 
patients,” and calls it “barbaric.” 

In 2005, when 142 Guantanamo detain- 
ees stopped eating, their subsequent force- 
feedings caused 263 international doctors 
to write an open letter in the medical jour- 
nal The Lancet that denounced the practice 
and called on doctors to stop participating. 
They wrote, “Physicians do not have to 
agree with the prisoner, but they must re- 
spect their informed decision.” 

To little effect, the American Medical 
Association condemned the force feedings 
in 2005, 2009 and again last week, saying 
that “every competent patient has the right 
to refuse medical intervention, including 
life-sustaining interventions.” 

Yet most media outlets continue to por- 
tray feeding tube use as a “complex ethical 
debate.” It’s not. Competent prisoners go on 
hunger strike because they have something 
to say and no other way to say it. Prison 
officials choose not to hear — and silence 
them with tubes. In court documents, war- 
dens cite two primary concerns: the health 
of the prisoner, whose well-being they are 
responsible for (and for whose “suicide” 
they could be blamed); and prison order, 
including disruption of facility routine, 
copycat hunger strikers, and low morale 
among corrections officers and staff. 

According to Mara Silver, who wrote 


about prison hunger strikes for Stanford 
Law Review in 2005, there is scant evi- 
dence that hunger strikers disrupt prison 
order. In fact, she notes, wardens often 
aren’t required to show proof when chal- 
lenged. Consistently, routinely, wardens 
are deferred to in these cases. 

Last week The Chicago Tribune reported 
that President Obama, who has not yet ful- 
filled a campaign promise to close Guanta- 
namo, had courts on his side: 

Most U.S. judges who have examined 
forced feeding in prisons have concluded 
that the measure may violate the rights of 
inmates to control their own bodies and to 
privacy — rights rooted in the U.S. Consti- 
tution and in common law. But they have 
found that the needs of operating a prison 
are more important. 

Prisoners’ rights activists have long ac- 
knowledged courts’ reluctance to reconsid- 
er application of common law and constitu- 
tional rights to those inside. This status quo 
works so long as it is supported by public 
opinion — or public ignorance of the prac- 
tice. 

Hunger strikes have the power to change 
public opinion. This might be why the war- 
den of Coleman’s prison has refused my 
request for a visit — and that of any other 
journalist. As the warden put it in a brief 
letter, they think my presence might “ex- 
acerbate” the inmate’s condition or “con- 
tribute to his detriment.” Or, perhaps, bring 
attention to Coleman’s case. So long as 
force-feeding is considered an exceptional 
practice, applied to less than two dozen 
men from foreign countries, and on foreign 
soil, the public and the medical com- 
munity can remain ignorant of the 
torture within our growing domestic 
prison industry. 

For an article on William Cole- 
man that appeared in Guernica 
magazine in January, I spoke with 
American bioethicist Jacob Appel, 
who has written extensively about 
Coleman and feeding-tube usage in 
U.S. prisons. The public discourse 
about Guantanamo, Appel told me, 
had falsely assumed that torture and 
abuse are an exception rather than 
the general rule. Guantanamo, he 
said, “was presented as ... an ex- 
traordinary set of circumstances, not 
an outflow of American law.” • 

http://wagingnonviolence.org/ 
feature/ guantanamo -is -not- an- 
anomaly -prisoner s-in-the-us -are- 
force-fed- every -day/ 


LATE ARRIVING 
LETTERS 

CSPAL 

We, the “California SHU Prisoners Ac- 
tivist League” (CSPAL) extend our pro- 
foundest of regards and gratitude to your 
unflinching dedication to prison reform and 
progressive consciousness building among 
all races, ethnicities, classes, and geograph- 
ical affiliations. 

We are the 4B-4R pod progressive- 
minded prisoners of all dimensions above, 
and we are constantly seeking and adding 
to our small reserves of information and 
knowledge, forever moving forward as a 
collective to gain higher and higher ground 
in our understanding and collective pow- 
ers. 

We of the CSPAL in such pursuit request 
that you accept our collective stamps (47) 
for the donation/purchase of a subscrip- 
tion to both the PHSS News and Rock!. We 
will continue to do our best with sending 
stamps, our finds are meager, but we will 
stand strong and together, we will continue 
to support those who support us. 

[Name Withheld by Ed] 

From Tehachapi SHU 

Greetings from Tehachapi SHU 4A yard. 
We have been receiving the newsletters and 
appreciate the time and effort that gets put 
into them. Hearing the thoughts and opin- 
ions of others on such topics are always ap- 
preciated. 

We agree fully on all points of demands, 
and are committed on bringing change, not 
only for those who’ve been “labeled” in the 
past and present, but as well as those in the 
future. We stand firm and in solidarity with 
all those who feel and think as we all do. 
As it was mentioned, it’s time to stand up 
and be counted. We especially appreciate 
the sacrifices and effort on the legal aspect 
from all of the collective reps. It is nice to 
know that we are not alone in our battles. 
Thanks for all the support from those of 
you on the outside. 

In solidarity, 
Mino Korn Villalobos 

Out of State Inmates 

CDCR still must reduce their inmate 
population by 9,000 inmates to meet the 
population cap imposed by the court. Cali- 
fornia inmates who are housed out of state 
do not count towards the population cap. 
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Rock! 


California inmates who are housed out of 
state are there voluntarily. There are about 
10,000 California inmates currently housed 
out of state, voluntarily. Those inmate do 
not count towards the population cap. If 
CDCR asked me to volunteer to be housed 
out of state, I will refuse. Why would I 
agree to help them meet their population 
cap by agreeing to be transferred out of 
state? Instead of transferring me out of 
state to meet their cap. They should focus 
on much needed and long overdue sentenc- 
ing reform for first and second strikers (not 
just “low risk” offenders). 

[Name withheld by Ed] 


EDITORIAL 2-6 

Censorship 

California’s written regulations require 
that CDCR issue the written reasons for a 
rejection or censorship of any publication. 
Those regulations require that the publisher 
be notified within 15 days of the rejection. 
California Prison Focus received notice of 
the rejection of their last issue of Prison 
Focus from Pelican Bay about two months 
later. The reason given for the rejection, was 
that it promoted prohibited group activity 
by prisoners. What your captors fail to 
understand, and what they will eventually 
learn in the courts, it that reporting the news 
is not the same as encouraging. In other 
words, if this writer reports that a prisoner 
killed his cell-mate, as I have done in the 
past, I am not advocating that prisoners kill 
their cellies. Similarly, if I report that there 
will be a state-wide hunger and work strike 
taking place in California prisons on July 
8 th , I am not advocating that this happen. 
This very information, including dates, 
has been printed in the L.A. Times and 
frequently reported elsewhere. It is news! 

What’s interesting is that in the rejection 
notices given to prisoners immediately 
after the rejection of the last Prison Focus, 
prison officials at Pelican Bay cited the 
content in pages 8, 9, and 10 as the reason 
for the rejection. Those pages contained 
an open letter to the governor and to the 
new corrections boss — public documents! 
The fact that they were censoring a 
publication because it contained a public 
document must have finally dawning on 
them, as a month or so later they told the 
publisher the reason for the rejection was 
because it supposedly promoted prohibited 
group activity by prisoners. I say to those 
supporters of slavery, to those enemies of 


freedom and democracy: “Nice try; see you 
at the finish line.” 

Corrections Theory 

Moving right along, on September 1, 
1939, W.H. Auden wrote a rather lengthy 
poem, one stanza of which says: 

I and the public know 
What all schoolchildren learn, 

Those to whom evil is done 
Do evil in return. 

Thus follows the failure of rehabilitation 
and accompanying high recidivism rate, 
not only in California, but across the na- 
tion. Simply put, you don’t get good results 
by doing bad things to people. As you well 
know, it would be cheaper to enroll a pris- 
oner into Yale or Harvard than to keep them 
in prison for a year. And the state would get 
far better results, too. But like they say, 
there are none so blind as those who won’t 
see. 

Newsletter Stuff 

I have noticed some errors in the 
Rock mailing list. For example the word 
“unknown” in a part of your name. If I 
have any part of your contact information 
spelled wrong or otherwise incorrect please 
send me a note letting me know so I can 
change it in the database. Also, when you 
send stamps, try not to get the tape over the 
face of the stamps, put the tape on the back, 
as I ruin the postage when trying to peel off 
the tape. 

A couple of prisoners have written asking 
if they could donate art in place of postage 
or money. The answer is yes. I’ll post the 
artwork on the Prison Art website and the 
proceeds from any sale will go to support 
the newsletter. Just make it clear that the 
art is a donation. 

Speaking of art, many thanks to the fine 
artists who grace the pages of this miserable 
little rag. In this issue they are Michael 
Russell, Chris Garcia, and Fernando 
Bermudez. Thanks guys for a great job. 

Our readership in Oregon is now up to 
thirty prisoners; nearly all are Intensive 
Management Unit (IMU) convicts. It 
would be nice to see that grow some more, 
and expand into Washington as well. 

In the past few issues there has been a 
paucity of letters from readers. This month 
I am making up for that failure. There 
are more letters from readers than news. 
Which I suppose is the way it should be, 
since you’re paying for it. Like they say, he 
who pays the piper calls the tune. Actually, 
I usually do try to strike a balance between 


news and reader comments. 

I am getting letters from prisoners asking 
me to print stuff about their cases, you 
know, the innocent victims of blind justice, 
etc. Just so you know, I don’t publish 
material about individual cases. I don’t 
care if you were railroaded; you are one 
of millions who’ve been similarly messed 
over by a process of systematic injustice. It 
is that system of injustice I want to change, 
not your individual case. Moreover, when 
I was in prison people offered to form 
defense committees and what not for me. 
I turned them down, saying all resources 
need to go into the struggle. If I won’t pimp 
myself I’m not gonna pimp you. 

Political Babbling 

I was watching Dan Rather back before 
he retired from the news business — he 
was on the David Letterman show. When 
Letterman asked him “why do they [the 
terrorists] hate us” the response from 
Rather, parroting George W. Bush, was 
“because they are jealous of us.” Really, 
people strap on bombs and blow themselves 
up out of mere jealousy? 

Why do the hate us? Dzhokhar Tsarnaev, 
the surviving Boston Marathon bomber 
scribbled the following on the side of 
the boat as he lay bleeding from multiple 
gunshot wounds. Here is what his note said: 

“The [Boston] bombings were in 
retribution for the U.S. crimes in places like 
Iraq and Afghanistan [and] that the victims 
of the Boston bombing were collateral 
damage, in the same way innocent victims 
have been collateral damage in U.S. wars 
around the world. Summing up, that when 
you attack one Muslim you attack all 
Muslims.” 

It is important to understand why, what 
is the motive. Understanding “why” does 
not mean you agree with what someone 
did, it is merely a path toward a better 
understanding of reality. • 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

C-9 Update 

Greeting and salutations, I send mines in 
full to you as well as to all those who con- 
tinue to push for equal justice both inside 
as well as outside the walls. I wanted to 
keep you abreast of what’s been going on 
around here in Pelican Bay SHU C-9 and 
in my immediate vicinity. 

Now first and foremost I wanted to ac- 
knowledge that you are correct in the fact 
that it is only fair that most of us pull our 
weight and assist this newsletter financial- 
ly. I say this because it is a very informa- 
tive newsletter that helps many throughout 
California and beyond stay up to date as to 
the current status of a great number of is- 
sues. Therefore if we wish to continue to 
help the Rock thrive and keep the informa- 
tion flowing then it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that we support it both financially and 
information ally. 

However, let’s not forget those less fortu- 
nate because there are a fair amount of sol- 
id individuals who are not financially stable 
but still are pushing for prisoners’ rights. 
That’s why it’s up to those of us who can to 
contribute so that we can pick up the slack 
for those brothers who don’t have it like 
that. Anyhow, I’m enclosing some stamps 
for now and my cellie will be sending out a 
fifteen dollar mail out in your name to help 
you out. You should get the check within a 
couple of weeks if not sooner. Thank you 
for the work that you do, it is appreciated 
by us all. 

Moving right along, I received the April 
issue of Rock as well as the most recent is- 
sues of Prison Focus and P.H.S.S. News. So 
mail has been making it in to us more often 
but it is still being denied far too frequent- 
ly. Although I received the Prison Focus I 
heard that the mailroom started denying it 
from coming in shortly thereafter so I don’t 
know what that’s about. I believe that they 
stopped it because of the short corridor col- 
lective’s open letter to the Governor and 
the forty supplemental demands. None the 
less I still received it and shared it with all 
the groups segments around me so the in- 
formation was spread and will continue to 
be spread. 

It is to be expected that the prison admin- 


istration and the gang investigators will be- 
gin to censor more and more mail the closer 
that we get to the July 8, 2013 hunger [and 
work] strike date. It’s up to us to keep as 
many different avenues of communication 
open that we can. Write to the Rock , write 
to Prison Focus , write to P.H.S.S. News , 
write to M.I.M (prisons) as well as any 
other prisoner’s rights activist publications 
that you can. This way they won’t be able 
to stop the entire flow of information from 
coming in because they fear us continu- 
ing to be on the same page as one another. 
Therefore they are going to try to silence 
our voices from being heard but they will 
once again see through our collective ac- 
tions during the hunger strike that we will 
no longer sit by an idly do nothing. There is 
no silencing us any longer. 

In regards to the upcoming peaceful hun- 
ger strike/work stoppage in July, everyone 
is preparing mentally as well as physically 
for the struggle that lies ahead. Some peo- 
ple are going to participate for four days, 
others for ten. It all depends on who you 
talk to. However most agree that in order 
for someone to be added to the overall 
statewide count and be recognized as par- 
ticipants in a hunger strike a person must 
refuse all for at least seventy two hours. 
Then and only will they be counted account 
to CDCR’s own guidelines. 

Some people are planning to only buy 
hygiene and stationary from canteen dur- 
ing the month of July because if you or- 
der food and accept it then you will not be 
counted once you take the food into your 
possession. Others are going to order cof- 
fee, hygiene and stationery. It’s all up to 
that person and what they feel comfortable 
with because some people think that since 
coffee has calories then staff will attempt 



to manipulate the situation and 
count it as food. So use your bet- 
ter judgment and proceed from 
there. 

A new arrival just came from 
Pelican Bay SHU stand-alone 
Ad-Seg and he said that it is fair- 
ly empty over there right now. 
Apparently they are not even 
double celling mainline Ad-Seg 
inmates because they don’t need 
the space. I think that almost all 
of the validated inmates waiting in the Ad- 
Seg for a SHU bed space have all made it 
back here already and pretty soon SHU in- 
mates getting off the buses will once again 
start coming straight back to the SHU. So 
that is an improvement because up to a 
hundred SHU inmates had been in PBSP 
Ad-Seg awaiting SHU bed space. 

The reason that Pelican Bay Ad-Seg is 
so empty is due to the fact that the agree- 
ment to end hostilities had been holding on 
both “A” and “B” yards. All programs were 
up and running and every group segment 
was giving each other common courtesy 
and respect that they deserve. They even 
put northern Hispanics back out on “A” 
yard once again after a five year hiatus, 
there are being housed in A-350. Hopefully 
other prisons and yards are taking heed and 
acknowledging the agreement to end hos- 
tilities because we are all affected by the 
crooked validation process as well as the 
debriefing process. 

Nobody on this end is being reviewed for 
release back to the mainline besides those 
who have been back here for six years and 
are going for their inactive review. CDCR 
is attempting to manipulate the numbers 
and use smoke and mirrors to make it look 
like people are being reviewed and released 
out to the mainline solely based on the new 
STG/SDP 7.0 but that is a lie. Yes, seventy 
something people may in fact have been re- 
leased to the general population but almost 
all of them were going up for their inactive 
reviews so they were already eligible for 
released out to the mainline. 

All CDCR is doing is allowing most of 
the inmates who go up for their six year 
inactive review to be classified as inactive 
and then releasing them out to a mainline. 
Nothing has changed besides the fact that 
before the gang investigators would always 
come up with some bogus ass (10-30) con- 
fidential memo showing that you were ac- 
tive and now they are only doing that once 
in a while. So a great deal more of inmates 
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who are going up for their inactive reviews 
are being released, which is a good thing 
for sure but it’s not a result of anything new 
as CDCR wants everyone to believe. They 
are only dong what they should have done 
years ago. 

Nobody is being placed on any step 
down program right here and if they try 
to do so we are not even acknowledging 
it in the first place so it won’t work. We 
are getting our one photo per year and art 
supplies as long as we remain disciplinary 
free for a year. However, we are not getting 
any phone calls or added privileges such 
as more canteen or anything like that. This 
is the reason that the short corridor collec- 
tive decided that another peaceful hunger 
strike/work stoppage was necessary be- 
cause no positive changes have been made 
and CDCR did not follow through with 
their end of the hunger strike negotiations. 

Anyhow, in closing I wanted to request 
that Antonio Gullen and/or George Franco 
please share their thoughts and opinions on 
all of those issues because there are many 
who are interested in what they have to say. 
I am from the east side of San Jose, where 
the palm trees stand tall and it’s always 
sunny, and I for one would be honored to 
be enlightened by them. I’ve only seen 
what the entire short corridor collective has 
to say and a couple of the other representa- 
tive individual opinions but nothing from 
them. I know that right now communica- 
tion is not easy but if it’s at all possible it 
would be very much appreciated. I’ve been 
trying to get enrolled in college courses so 
I can get my degree but can’t even get that 
done so any sort of guidance on all of these 
issues would be a plus. 

[Name Withheld by Ed] 

Out of Cell Time 

First and foremost, I would like to thank 
you on behalf of all of us in the SHU for all 
the time and work that you put in getting 
the Rock out to us every month. Your news- 
letter truly helps us stay informed. Thank 
you. I am enclosing some more stamps to 
help out. 

I am in the SHU indeterminately as a 
validated A. B. Associate and would like to 
comment on one of the articles written in 
your April issue of Rock , namely, “Solitary 
Confinement Reviewed by California As- 
sembly As Prisoners Threaten New Hunger 
Strike”. It seems that Assembly members 
Tom Ammiano and Holly Mitchell did 
raise some very good points at the Cali- 
fornia Assembly for Public Safety meet- 


ing. Hopefully, such opinions will open the 
eyes of the public and our State Legislature 
and bring about some meaningful change. 
I would also like to point out that in many 
articles we read (including the one men- 
tioned above), they state that we prisoners 
in the SHU spend 22 V 2 hours a day in soli- 
tary confinement which insinuates that we 
actually get out of our cells every day for 
an hour and a half and that could not be 
further from the truth. Typically, we are let 
out of our cells once a week for out-of-cell 
exercise for about two hours, maybe twice 
a week if we are lucky. Showers are three 
times a week for 10 minutes each, if they 
decide to run them. In fact, in the past 3 1 
days and as of the writing of this letter, we 
have made it out to the cages for out-of-cell 
exercise only five times, for a maximum of 
only 12 hours, in 31 days’ time. 

CDCR’s own code of regulations states 
that we are to get a minimum of 10 hours of 
out-of-cell exercise per week. In Toussaint 
vs. McCarthy , 597 F. Supp 1388, 1402, 
1412 (N.D. Cal 1984), the 9 th Circuit Court 
upheld that eight hours per week of out- 
Of-cell exercise is the Constitutional mini- 
mum. Obviously, none of these regulations 
or court decisions are being adhered to. 
Definitely not here in the Tehachapi SHU 
and most like not in any of the other SHUs 
either. So, the statements in many different 
articles saying that we only spend 22 Vi to 
23 hours a day in solitary confinement are 
very wrong and misleading. I just felt the 
need to comment on that. 

I have also been wondering if any of your 
readers of Rock have any information with 
regard to cases challenging Senate Bill X3- 
18. If so, please inform us all of any news. 
Thank you. Again, I thank you for all of 
your help and support in our struggle, Mr. 
Mead. It’s truly appreciated. Those of us 
here in Tehachapi SHU 4A stand in strength 
and solidarity behind the five core demands 
and the upcoming peaceful protest. 

(( Sacramaniac ” Danny Boy Cisneros 
Tehachapi State Prison 

From Chowchilla 

Greetings to you and I hope this letter 
finds you in the very best of spirits. As I 
write this letter, I’m feeling a little discon- 
certed. Other than a handful of women that 
are supportive in bringing change in this 
corrupted system, many others and I speak 
in the majority. Many fear retaliation and 
serve as individualist who believes that 
the hunger strike only pertains to the men. 
However, I have done my best to enlight- 


en the women on what the hunger strike 
movement is about and how it does and 
will affect us as a whole being. Any rule 
that is put into the Code of Regulations Ti- 
tle 1 5 also affects us women. Some also say 
I’m only supporting this cause for the men 
in Pelican Bay. In truth, a big part is true 
being I have loved ones who are housed in 
those inhumane conditions, but I believe in 
change for all of us who are housed in Cali- 
fornia prisons. I have to take a moment to 
also realize that unlike some, I’ve been in 
prison almost 30 years so I am from another 
generation where we were once united and 
referred to as convicts. I’ve been through 
many sit outs in my time, now it’s like 
this new generation would rather go with 
the flow in fear of losing out on canteen or 
privileges. How can I compete with this 
new generation? I find that my heart and 
core is that of the old school where we had 
a mutual belief in us against them. I have 
to wonder, is it also like that in the men’s 
prisons? Who will stand up when July 8 th 
approaches? I know I have done my part 
and will continue to fight for justice be- 
cause I believe in the old school ways and 
I demand to be treated as a human being. I 
guess I have also experienced the stays in 
our Ad-Seg and SHU’s so I’m more in tune 
with corruptions that goes on. I want to 
thank you for keeping me abreast with the 
newsletters. Please continue to reach out 
as I continue to spread the word and con- 
tribute support. I also hear that there was a 
riot in CIW women’s prison. I’m not clear 
on the details but I am heartbroken that the 
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women there do not acknowledge the call 
to end all hostilities. I’m at a loss for words 
in all. I do hope we women who are part of 
the system open their eyes and take thing 
serious because we all stand to be targeted 
by CDCR’s changes. With that said, I will 
close this letter to you. 

Diane Mirabal #W27148 
Chowchilla 

Toss a Rock (I mean stamp) 

I received the new Rock newsletter. As 
always, thank you. I am enclosing a sheet 
of 20 Forever stamps on behalf of myself 
and another homeboy. He is not on your 
mailing list but would like to be. His name 
and info is listed on the back of the sheet 
of stamps. 

I would also like to address what you 
have said about the 113 freeloaders not 
sending you any stamps personally. I can’t 
speak for all of them but many of us here 
in the SHUs are indigent and we don’t have 
stamps to send you personally. So, we (I) 
ask the homeboys who do, if they could 
send a couple extra on our behalf. They 
don’t put our names on their letters to you, 
because if they did, then IGI could use it to 
claim that we are gang associates. What I 
am getting at is that before you start cutting 
people off your mailing list, you consider 
the fact that not all of us have the stamps 
to send you personally. We do what we can 
to help out by asking others to help cover 
costs and to show our appreciation for all 
of your hard work to keep us all apprised 
of what is going on within the CDCR. It is 
highly appreciated. 

William D. Brandon 
Tehachapi State Prison 

84 stamps 

Thank you for another very informa- 
tive newsletter. I am enclosing 82 Forever 
stamps from some of us prisoners here on 
B-yard, Level 4, 180 General Population 
at Pelican Bay State Prison. Understand- 
ing not everyone can donate, the enclosed 
stamps are a donation/gift knowing that 
you’ll put them to good use, Ed. I really ap- 
preciate your due diligence in continuing to 
keep the media, public and us prisoners in- 
formed of the sham that is CDCR, because 
communication is a right and should not be 
deterred by false propaganda from our cap- 
tors. So I hope these stamps help. Thanking 
you again for all you do and looking for- 
ward to the next up-and-coming newslet- 
ters. 

Johnny Aguilar, Jr 
Pelican Bay State Prison 


29 Stamps 

All of us here at Corcoran 4B3R SHU 
extend our very best your way. Okay, Ed, 
here goes 29 stamps that we’ve put togeth- 
er for the cause this month. I’m sure you’ll 
put them to good use. Also, can you please 
print this below message in Rockl 

Message is: Enclosed are 29 stamps 
from all of us here in Corcoran SHU 4B3R. 
These newsletters that keep us informed 
are a useful tool, so hopefully to all people 
reading this can take the initiative to col- 
lect one stamp per month from friends 
around them and make the donations to the 
newsletter(s). This is an instance where we 
can use “numbers” in our favor because a 
donation of one stamp individually adds 
up If we all make that small contribution. 
We’ll continue to do so here and we here 
at Corcoran SHU 4B3R encourage others 
who are able to do the same. 

Matthew Kropp et al. 

Corcoran State Prison 

End of Hostilities? 

Word from new Delano, speaking as an 
average non-influential, run of the mill, 
mainline prisoner. I’m certain my now 
people has heard or know about the inci- 
dent that occurred in K.V.S.R B-Yard Fa- 
cility (riot). It is sad to see such effort that 
some people have been putting into to end 
hostilities amongst all prisoners, but gone 
to waste, when others have had a differ- 
ent agenda on their minds. Just like in the 
February issue, where someone wrote “it 
seems like it’s not being taken too serious- 
ly and treated as if nothing has changed.” 
Some people can’t seem to see the bigger 
picture of the struggle for causes that ben- 
efit us all, either they don’t understand it 
or are being manipulated, or influenced by 
the wrong people. It’s always expected the 
worst and hope for the best. 

Just that so many people were too com- 
fortable with the end of hostilities. It’s sad 
that they have thought, took this opportuni- 
ty (not all of them) to make such a shame- 
ful act. 

Ramon Ruiz 
Delano 

Don’t Believe the Hype 

First off, thank you for continuing to 
keep us all updated on the ongoing struggle 
that’s taking place within these walls. Your 
newsletter is very informative and educa- 
tional. 

Most of us here in Calipat ASU have 
endured both hunger strikes and still await 


the changes in CDCR’s validation criteria. 
We’ve been told “Oh, it’s gonna be this 
month. . .it’s gonna be next month.” But, at 
the end of the day, it’s all talk. It’s a stall 
tactic that’s being used statewide. 

All the time and effort that you and ev- 
ery person has put into this historic human 
rights movement is appreciated beyond 
your imagination. There are many reasons 
to support this fight and the inspiration to 
do so is all around us. 

Enclosed are 58 stamps that our pod 
gathered together to donate to the mail- 
ing of your newsletter. We hope that this 
can help you to send Rock to more people 
so that they too can be up-to- speed on our 
fight against isolation and end to long-term 
segregation. We close with our support 
and respects to the short corridor and all of 
those with the like mind and heart across 
the state and country. I Si se puede! 

Oh, It was printed in a newsletter that we 
have pull-p bars installed in our yard cages. 
That’s not true! Don’t believe the hype. 

Robbie Riva et al., Calipatria ASU 
Calip atria State Prison 

Paranoid? 

I wanted to write and tell you the latest. 
All of Corcoran SHU has been searched 
over the last ten days. It’s not unusual 
for staff to do its usual “spring cleaning 
search.” What is unusual is that staff is 
telling us that there are orders from Sacra- 
mento that as soon as the other !4 of the 
SHU here has been searched, they are go- 
ing to search us again and again. That is 
highly unusual and I have suspicions. Let 
me share them. July 8 th is right around the 
bend. I think Sacramento has ordered this 
to try to get us to react violently to this 
multi-search (devastating over search) in 
order to acquire a reactionary or violent re- 
sponse such as cell extractions, etc. so that 
California can say “see they have violated 
the stand down of hostilities agreement.” 
There is no other reason for these multiple 
over searches. There have been no inmate 
or staff assaults that would merit it. 

I’m naturally a little suspicious, maybe 
even paranoid but to be safe about it, I 
would publish something ASAP about my 
idea. After all I’ve seen and bee through, I 
put nothing past this scheming lot. 

Robert Dragusica 4E-15148 

There are Nations, Not Races 

The discussion on desegregation was 
brought up in an earlier issue of Rock 
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newsletter, unfortunately the feedback was 
censored here where I am at, so wanted to 
add to this discussion where I could. 

I hear a lot of talk of “the difficult Races” 
or “Racial groups” in prison, this is par- 
roted and talked about as if correct termi- 
nology, the truth is there is no such thing 
as “Race”, rather there are “ nations ” or 
“ nationalities ”. In america there are na- 
tions like the Chicano nation, the Boriqua, 
the Black nation, the White nation etc etc. 
These are nations not “Races.” The idea of 
“Race” is a fairly new concept and does not 
correspond to material reality, for example 
there is no such thing as the “Brown Race”, 
rather there are Chicanos, Mexicanos, Pe- 
ruvianos etc. and the same can be said for 
all the nationalities in America. 

Internal Nations developed in America 
living under an oppressive state which is 
steered by Imperialism, at the same time 
each respective nations contains class con- 
tradictions within, which more or less are 
the lumpen , the petit bourgeoisie and the 
bourgeoisie, these classes develop as do na- 
tions on a material and historical basis. One 
cannot simply claim a group is a nation, 
rather, there has to be concrete develop- 
ments particularly in the realm of economic 
development and the interaction with the 
capitalist system. To be precise, comrade 
Stalin defined a nation as follows: 

“A nation is a historically constituted, 
stable community of people, formed on the 
basis of a common language, territory, eco- 
nomic life, and psychological make - up 
manifested in a common culture.” 1 

So within America there exists internal 
nations comprised of different peoples who 
after living for generation in America de- 
veloped into nations, those of us who can 
be found in American prisons derive most- 
ly from the “lumpen proletariat” or more 
appropriately what’s known in America 
as simply the “lumpen” of our respective 
nations. The lumpen of any nation is the 
underclass, it is the unemployed, the dis- 
abled, the criminals, those who are drug 
addicts, and sporadically employed or who 
don’t’ work at all, it is the street elements, 
the prisoners. The lumpen refuse to sup- 
port Imperialism and suffer the most then 
the rest of their respective nation; it is the 
lumpen who fill the SHU cells across Cali- 
fornia and who have the least to lose and 
the most to win in any struggle for human 
rights or any effort to transform society, all 
we have to lose is our chains that prevent us 

I. “Marxism and the National Question” by 

J. V. Stalin. 


from tasting time liberation! 

I think there is segregation in prisons, it 
is more of nations consolidating in the in 
the most primal forms, this is reflected in 
many different nationalities crossing over 
and adopting non-birth nations as their own 
and thus this spills over into cell living, 
with two people not of the same nationality 
but living together because they share the 
same nation. 

One should not see this as “racism” but 
simply as survival or simply nation build- 
ing. 

I think someone may have over thought 
living conditions without looking at all 
possibilities, for example those who are out 
in society how about you “end segregation” 
and pick someone off the street who may be 
walking past your house right now and let 
them move in with you? And if you don’t 
do it I call “racism” or you are practicing 
“segregation” and well, would I be correct 
in doing so? Look contradictions exist in 
prison just like out in the street between the 
people but this is nothing new, indeed if we 
look to prison writers, prison revolutionar- 
ies going back say, for the past 50 years you 
will not read some of the things that have 
been spoken of in regards to “segregation.” 
This is because as prisoners we do consti- 
tute a class - a prison class, at the same time 
we derive from distinct nations and they 
cannot be left out of the conversation. For 
the same reasons you out in society would 
rather live with one of your construc- 
tive projects or nation building, so too do 
prison revolutionaries share this same per- 
spective and so one wanting to be housed 
with ones comrade should not be seen as 
negative event, I agree, the gang bogeyman 
needs to be simmered down. I myself have 
been housed several times with prisoners 
who were not of my nationality by birth , 
but they were all of my nations and I have 
seen many others for the many years in the 
same situation. Most have moved past the 
1950 era “skin color” and see nation as 
primary, but there are still many contradic- 
tions within each nation that is worked on 
as the people advanced as a class. In all that 
we do we must understand that as we in- 
deed push forward as a prison class, those 
who deny our human rights and who feel 
because we are prisoners that we are thus 
castaways will increase all the vile trickery 
to impede our momentum but change is in- 
evitable and transformation is in perpetual 
motion always and this will not change. 
Mao once said of change: “changes in so- 
ciety are due chiefly to the development of 


the internal contradictions in society, that 
the contradiction between the productive 
forces and the relations of production, the 
contradiction between classes and the con- 
tradiction between the old and the new; it 
is the development of these contradictions 
that pushes society forward and gives the 
impetus for the supersession of the old so- 
ciety by the new.” 2 

Change occurs even within the torture 
chambers across America, this change was 
seen in the 2011 strikes and continues to 
manifest but we are in the early stages of 
real revolutionary change. Our future gen- 
erations will taste what we only dream of 
today, a time when our oppressor no longer 
has the power and when our nations finally 
obtain self - determination. 

Jose Villarreal 
PBSPSHU 

It’s All Connected 

It’s been off the radar screen for a while; 
however, a discernible shift in the public 
and prisoner consciousness has awakened 
my spirit. Many people will recognize my 
name. I’ve been down a quarter century 
(for a senseless crime committed as a ju- 
venile) and the majority of that time (about 
20 years) has been spent in one SHU or an- 
other. 

At 18 I entered the system and stepped 
into the decades - old war at New Folsom. 
Less than 2 years later I was among those 
first prisoners heading to PBSP-SHU. I was 
there the entire first decade when doors 
were being popped 24/7, gladiator- style 
warfare was common, and everyone lived 
in a perpetual state of hyper- vigilance. 

Like many of the fellas there, I immersed 
myself in studies and writing to maintain 
my sanity. As I did so, I became increas- 
ingly conscious on many levels. This con- 
sciousness led me inward and, one day, I 
came face to face with the real me, whom 
saw things differently than my surface per- 
sonality (represented by ego). The real me 
had the courage to ask questions, look past 
surface realities, and envision ideal cir- 
cumstances (both for myself and my fellow 
convicts). My idealism was a threat to the 
status quo of prison politics. I understand 
that completely. But I also understood his- 
tory and was learning how to detect the 
things that made people, societies and 
entire nations tick. On one track, I began 
working with outside people of conscience 
- human rights advocates, prisoner rights 

2. “On contradiction” (August 1937), Mao’s 
selected works, vol. 1 pg. 314. 
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activists, attorneys - and launched numer- 
ous legal and journalistic endeavors to shed 
light upon this broken system. On another 
track I worked with like-minded prisoner to 
establish line of communication, talk about 
our predicament, and reign in some of the 
overkill in the pods. As time went by, I be- 
gan to see my alleged “enemies” in their 
true light and developed relationships with 
them which made it impossible for me to 
want to hurt them - even when we came 
face to face and politics dictated that we at 
least act like we were fighting, (afterwards, 
we would ask one another, “you alright?”; 
and more often than not our worst wounds 
would be from the guards’ block guns. 
Hours later, we’d be back in the same cells 
exchanging magazines, coffee, treats, etc. 
Most of us never truly agreed with the poli- 
tics but, as a matter of survival, we were 
forced to obey those politics). 

Many people who were around in those 
days will know exactly what I am talking 
about. Few will admit it, but we were suf- 
fering and powerless for a long time sim- 
ply because we didn’t dare to challenge the 
status quo. We are were thinking the same 
thing: this is nuts! Yet, only a handful of 
us ever gathered up the courage to voice 
and act upon it. The politicians rewarded us 
speakers and actors by publicly denounc- 
ing us, but behind the scenes many of them 
secretly supported us and encouraged us to 
plow ahead on various fronts. Now, most 
of us are no longer active, and those whom 
betrayed the cause for peace are either dead 
or doing time in the Feds, where they are 
an endangered species. The new guard, 
many of whom I know, including half of 
the short corridor collective, are currently 
implementing the necessary reforms and 
solidarity practices that myself and others 
attempted to implement a decade ago. For 
that , I tip my hat to them, even thought I 
am no longer in the mix and stir clear of 
all politics. I am still haunted by my expe- 
riences at PBSP-SHU and care for every 
person. 

Having said all that, I’d also like to com- 
ment upon the connectivity of all rights, 
which are human rights in the final analy- 
sis. This speaks to Ed’s indelicate but well- 
intentioned attempt to raise LGBT aware- 
ness / support in the greater struggle, and 
also to the lessons learned from struggles 
beyond the struggle for justice and decen- 
cy within America’s vast prison industrial 
complex (which is the largest in the world). 

My method for understanding things is 
a combination of dialectical analysis and 


metaphysical training. I am an Toltec, 
which means I practice Mexicayotl / Tolte- 
cayotl in the tradition of my Mesoamerican 
ancestors, whom saw everything comprised 
of interconnected light. My people believe 
in One God with many faces but that God 
is indefinable. The closest we can get to un- 
derstanding the One God is to look at our- 
selves and all that we are connected to. This 
perspective of Oneness encourages me to 
look beyond my individual conditioning to 
observe creation as it truly is. I am not re- 
ligious at all but I have respect for all the 
traditions of the world and feel each person 
is entitled to live the way they wish to live 
(as long as they are not hurting others). 

Coming from this perspective, it is no 
longer important for me to push my ideas 
upon others, nor is it important for others 
to think about me in a certain way. I share 
my opinions conservatively, but only with 
those with whom my opinions might reso- 
nate. A decade ago, the system was not 
ready for something like this, but today I 
believe it is, so I am putting it out there. 

The world we live in is changing. A gen- 
eration ago, we adopted the beliefs of those 
that had come before us by agreeing that 
the words they spoke were the truth. After 
decades of war, we are now learning that 
those words were not true. 

Humans are domesticated animals. We 
are conditioned to adopt beliefs, habits and 
routines in the same manner that dogs and 
other animals are conditioned (i.e., utiliz- 
ing a system of rewards and punishments). 
A good con gets praised. A bad con gets 
regulated. Those in power decide what is 
“good” and “bad”. 

At this moment we are at a crossroads. 
Progressive movements in society are en- 



By Faustino Hernandez 


gages in pulling America back toward the 
center. It was the right-ward shift in soci- 
ety which created the current system. Now, 
there is an opportunity to reverse many 
of the policies which had us drowning in 
a sea of madness. Legislative reform is on 
the agenda. Society, once more, is recon- 
sidering policies on crime and punishment, 
immigration, gun control, special interests 
and civil rights. Ears are open. The pris- 
on system must be emptied significantly. 
Rights must be restored. All the shit they 
took from us over the last three decades 
must be returned. But this will only happen 
if those qualified to talk step up to the mi- 
crophone, and if those whom aren’t quali- 
fied are kindly asked to practice discipline. 

On a personal level, I support all rights 
and believe the movement should be rep- 
resentative of the entire prison population, 
but I also understand how deep some preju- 
dice runs so I wouldn’t propose forcing the 
movement to publically debate issues it is 
not mature enough to debate. Right now, 
the pressing issue is to end the wards, open 
up the SHU’s, and begin the process of de- 
militarization, reunification and social in- 
tegration. It is not necessary to have states 
opinions on gay rights, women’s rights or 
immigrants rights - even though all those 
groups experience incarceration. It is suf- 
ficient to say, “we are for the rights of all 
prisoners”. The prejudices emanating from 
society and amplified in prison are better 
dealt with at focus upon the life or death 
matters we face as we attempt to stand 
down and reclaim our humanity. As we feel 
more human, we will learn to see more hu- 
manity around us. 

In the meantime, I encourage all prison- 
ers to look within for solutions. Domesti- 
cated believes can be changed if we prop- 
erly study them and replace them with new 
beliefs. Men and women of principle can’t 
help but transform beliefs into action. 

Again, I applaud the new guard at PB- 
SP-SHU. As prisoners, we are often forced 
to do a lot of bad things but it is possible 
to cancel out the bad with heroic feats of 
awareness, kindness, and love. 

Anthony Murillo 
Tehachapi - SHU 

ISO/High Power 

I’m currently in the hole doing an inde- 
terminate SHU term. Can you please send 
me a copy of Prison Focus and place me on 
your subscription list? I’m including some 
stamps. I hope they help and you guys are 
doing a great job. I read your spring issue. 
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I have my own opinion on the 40 demands. 
Most of that stuff could have been solved 
if they would have requested for all vali- 
dated inmates to become A2B. They would 
have had all the privileges of inmates in the 
mainline minus the housing. It would be 
fair, in my eyes, for the SHU is where these 
guys live forever; it’s their mainline. They 
have a similar thing in my county jail in 
Orange County. It’s called Total Sep/High 
Power. These inmates live in the hole but 
have all the privileges as the other inmates 
in the mainline. CDCR is wrong/cruel to 
punish these validated inmates when they 
haven’t done anything wrong such as get- 
ting into trouble. I hope you put this is in 
your next issue. You might want to contact 
the Orange County Sheriff’s Department 
and ask about their Total ISO/High Power 
Program. It doesn’t endanger inmates or 
staff to allow these inmates to have their 
privileges but still be isolated from the GP, 
just like SHU. 

Victor Perez, 
Corcoran State Prison 

Actions speak louder 
than words, and so far 
the non-action and in- 
transigence of the CDCR 
speaks volumes. 

News From Tehachapi 

Received and read the April 2013 issue 
of the Rock, I and everyone was glad to 
read that some people in Sacramento are 
finally getting tired of the lies coming from 
CDCR. Here we are one month closer to 
July and so far nothing but silence coming 
from the department of corrections. 

The so called step down program is a 
Joke, the DRB has not come back to Te- 
hachapi since January 2013. We here at 4B 
are going to the DRB and should they re- 
lease us from here we are going. But we are 
not participating in the step down part of 
the program, but we have seen people who 
were released and are now on the mainline. 

Also there is a big misconception going 
around concerning the yard, this place is 
nothing like the bay where you are asked 
every day if you want your VA hours of 
yard, here we are stuck from 24 to 48 hours 
in the cell before we can go to yard and that 
is for 2 l A hours! Sometimes if we are lucky 
we get our mandated 1 0 hours of yard per 
week, but sometimes in a calendar week 
we only go outside one time. The excuses 
are a dime a dozen, the fact is that these 
people are overpaid for the amount of work 


they actually do around here, and when we 
do say something to them they act offend- 
ed, how can you become offended when 
you are told to do your job? That makes no 
sense, does it? I think that the sooner the 
legislator in Sacramento mandates what 
CDCR must do the better this ongoing situ- 
ation will become. 

Actions speak louder than words, and 
so far the non-action and intransigence of 
the CDCR speaks volumes. Can you please 
print this letter and use my name, before I 
depart enclosed you will find 50 first class 
stamp’s collected from the fellas here at 
4B-5B section, not much but hope that it 
helps, what you do is appreciated by every- 
one here, thank you and continue the good 
work. 

Carlos Sainz 

A Passionate Declaration 

We are men & women, we are not beasts 
and do not intend to be beaten or driven as 
such. The entire prison populace has set for 
the, come July 2013, to change forever the 
ruthless brutalization and disregard for the 
lives of the prisoners here and throughout 
the United States. What has happened and 
what will happen beyond this point, is but 
the sound before the fury of those who are 
oppressed. 

We will not compromise on any terms 
except those that are not agreeable to us. 
We call upon all the conscientious citizens 
of America to assist us in pulling an end to 
this situation that threatening the lives of 
not only prisoner’s but each and every one 
of us in society as well. 

We have set forth demands that will 
bring closer to reality the demise of these 
prison institutions that serve no useful pur- 
pose to the people of America, but to those 
who would enslave and exploit the people 
of America. 

• Additional Demands 

• Better food and medical care 

• Independent Grievance process 

• Improved training for the guards 

• Intervention by the Federal Government 

• Prisoners participation in restructuring 
the prison 

• And a team of “Negotiators” and ob- 
servers 

• Amnesty from reprisals for all who are 
participating in peaceful food strike 
Hopefully the insight is noticed and dec- 
laration & demands adopted 

Independent Thinker in Solidarity, 
Michael Hawkins 
Corcoran SHU 


FREE US ALL 
MEETING 

Here’s a quick update on our May 18th 
Free Us All meeting in Seattle. We are a 
group preparing to support the peaceful 
struggle for justice by California prisoners. 
We met at the American Friends Service 
Committee’s worship hall, where we had 
hung anti-SHU artwork by prisoners on the 
walls. The purpose of this meeting was to 
bring in representatives from other groups 
who will join us in providing outside sup- 
port for this important struggle. The meet- 
ing went well. People left feeling a lot of 
hope and enthusiasm for what is to come. 
We divided into two groups, outreach and 
inreach. The former is of course the usual, 
media, a day of action, flyers, public educa- 
tion campaigns, etc. The latter is reaching 
in to prisoners and their families, handing 
out flyers to loved ones on visiting days, 
letters to prisoners, etc. The idea being to 
raise consciousness on the inside. 

Representatives from the following or- 
ganizations were at this meeting: 

• Washington Incarceration Stops Here 

• Red Spark 

• GLITTER gay liberation 

• First Baptist Church 

• AFSC 

• Freedom Socialists 

• O.W.L.S. (an organization of rank and 
file union members from various unions) 

• E.P.I.C. (End Prison Industrial Com- 
plex) 

• SCIU (progressive union) 

• Prison Art Project (that’s me) 

• Who You Calling Illegal 

• Wake Up God Damn It 

• Occupy Seattle 

• ISO (international socialist organiza- 
tion) 

• Seattle Solidarity Network 

• Gateway for Incarcerated Youth 

• Evergreen State College Students 
There are similar meetings taking place 

in Portland, Oregon, the Bay Area, and 
elsewhere. • 

SECURITY HOUSING UNIT 
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A BU05ATE 

A monthly newsletter 
everyone is talking about 

For Prisoners, Families, Friends and Organizations 

Available to prisoners for THREE STAMPS PER ISSUE 
o r S 1 5/ Pri s oners $ 1 8/F ree Perso ns 
12- MONTH SUBSCRIPTION 


FREE on-line downloads to send your loved ones inside 

MAKE REQUEST by email 
YesWeCanChanqe3X@aol.cpm 

MAIL TO: 

Barbara Brooks, SJRA 
PO. Box 71 
OSivehurst, C A $5361 

Published by 
Barbara Brooks. 

Sentencing and Justice Reform Advocacy 


r -\ 

Hopeful for unity... 
Eager for change. 

David Carr, Oregon SHU 



Prison Art is a nonprofit 
website. It charges a 1 0 
percent fee if your art 
or craft sells. Send SASE 
for a free brochure. No 
SASE, no brochure.This 
offer void where pro- 
hibited by prison rules. 


Sell Your Art 
On the Web 

Sell prisoner- 
created art or 
crafts (except 
writings). Send 
only copies, no 
originals! 

Prison Art Project 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 

www.prisonart.org 

sales@prisonart.org 

206-271-5003 


Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
load, or print the Rock newsletter 
by going to www.prisonart.org and 
clicking on the “Rock Newsletter” 
link. 

Outside folks can also have a free 
electronic copy of the newsletter 
sent to them each month by way of 
e-mail. Have them send requests for 
a digital copy to rock@prisonart.org. 


Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the Rock newsletter 
for $15 or 30 stamps per year. 

First: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip 

Send to: 

Ed Mead 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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PRISONER REFLECTIONS ON THE 
UPCOMING STRIKES 


Compiled by Kim Poliak of California 
Prison Focus 

W hile some feel like rolling par- 
ticipation is sufficient, there are 
others who are adamant that 
there must be no part-timers, but rather full 
time participation straight through to the 
end. In the end each individual has to take 
their own mental and physical health into 
consideration when making this personal 
decision. 

Some individuals believe a Hunger 
Strike is too passive. Others feels that a 
non peaceful approach is harmful to the 
movement. Hunger Strikers are encourag- 
ing men who are angry and wanting a more 
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aggressive approach of protest to remain 
peaceful. Otherwise, one man emphasized, 
the system will use the violent protest to 
justify more violence and oppression. 

One of the reps, despite his reservations, 
agreed to support the HS in order to main- 
tain solidarity with the other reps. Among 
other things, he is worried about the health 
of older participants. He stated that the 
main emphasis should be on “sentiment, 
perception & maintenance of SOLIDAR- 
ITY.” Other prisoners also stressed the im- 
portance of having a common vision and 
solidarity on the way they address the is- 
sues. 

One of the men we spoke with explained 
that he is participating on behalf of the 
youth coming behind. He does not want 
kids who are the street right now to end up 
going through this stuff. “I’m dying a slow 
death,” he said. “I don’t want anyone else 
to be up here.” “We’re in the 8th inning,” 
he continued, “The 9th inning is in July.” 

Another stated, “I am not trying to be 
here with the ‘worst of the worst’. What 
does that mean? Define it.” Why, he asked 
rhetorically, are there men who have been 
in the SHU for 15 years who have never 
received any violations?!” Therefore, he 
explained that he is 100% behind the up- 
coming protest and feels that it’s been a 
long time coming. Despite everything, he 
explained, “we all keep a cool head and 
move forward with the peaceful.” 

One man with whom we spoke ex- 
pressed confidence that the Hunger Strike 
will be successful. In 2011 they were di- 
rected to do anything to end the Hunger 
Strike, and they did, primarily with false 


promises. This time, this particular inmate 
believes that CDC will have to sign the de- 
cree (agree to the 5 demands) and will not 
be able to stop the strike without doing so. 
He believes this will happen before the end 
of August. 

It has been reported that the Pelican Bay 
mainline is preparing for a work strike, as 
well as those at Corcoran. Prisoners from 
the San Quentin Adjustment Center also 
plan to participate, as well as prisoners all 
over California. One man spoke of the im- 
pact it would have if prisoners all over the 
country make their demands and participat- 
ed in hunger strikes simultaneously. 

Men are reporting that people are more 
determined to go for 30 days this time. One 
man stated a potentially sad truth, “people 
will die, and that may be the only way.” 

Several prisoners have expressed their 
feeling that “Potty Watch” is one of CDC’s 
worst practices and thinks it should be ad- 
dressed in the HS demands. 

One man with whom we spoke stated his 
sentiment that the men need to push even 
further and go for longer. He told us that 
he knows men who, despite poor health, 
are getting ready to participate. “If these 
guys die, it’s important people know it be- 
cause CDC won’t change.” He feels there 
needs to be non - CDC oversight, ensuring 
that each prison meets its responsibilities 
throughout the protest. 

One man stated that they have been re- 
ceiving some small privileges (ie: pull-up 
bars). He continued to explain with disgust 
that the CDC acts like that is what they 
want. But rather, he stated emphatically, 
“we want out of the here; to shut down the 


SHU.” “You can’t better a place that is 
specifically built to break people . ” 

One inmate explained that he is anxious 
for the HS to begin. He wants it to happen 
and be done with, but, he explained, he 
made peace with it awhile back. Another 
plans to approach the HS as a spiritual fast. 
He will observe Ramadan, which begins 
July 8 this year. 

About six months ago, a man who’d had 
a quadruple bypass was being denied his 
meds, Michael tells me. This man eventu- 
ally went on a one-man hunger strike be- 
cause of the denial of his meds. While at 
COR, one man reported that he did not eat 
for five extra days after the strike had of- 
ficially ended because no one told him the 
strike had been called. He ended up spend- 
ing time in ICU 

In regards to the HS one of the reps saw 
a memo stating that inmates who drink en- 
sure will be off of the HS. People need to 
be aware that ensure is not a liquid and 
consuming it is will end one’s participation 
in the HS. This is a no solid- food strike. Vi- 
tamins, kool Aid, hot chocolate are liquids. 
Ensure is nutritional and considered a food. 
C/O’s should not be allowed to confiscate 
vitamins or beverages. During the last HS 
the medical receiver actually provided vita- 
mins to some HS participants. There is con- 
cern about the confiscation of vitamins and 
kool aid. “If they [c/o’s] are taking these 
items, the medical receiver should be pro- 
vided with a reason as to why.” 

Men are consistently reporting that ha- 
rassment and repressive tactics have inten- 
sified. C/Os are being increasingly “cre- 
ative with their write-ups”. Men are being 
threatened with, and sometimes receiving, 
115’s for “talking loud”. Prior to the HS in 
2011, they didn’t “sweat the small stuff’. 
On the contrary, sergeants are currently 
pressuring c/os to issue write-up for any- 
thing. 

Men report that CDC is changing rules 
and increasing regulations in prepara- 
tion for the Hunger Strike. They are, for 
example, cutting the space permitted for 
personal property down to 6 cubic feet. He 
explained that when the HS begins they can 
inventory property and store the property 
that they confiscate more easily as it will 
take less space. At Pelican Bay the prison- 
ers who participated in the 2011 hunger 
strikes received 115s for doing so. Those 
who plan to participate in future peaceful 
protests expect to receive 115s for their 
involvement and endure other forms of 
retaliation by prison staff. Many prisoners 


are still moving their 602s through the first 
three refusals. One man submitted 602 pe- 
tition challenging a 115 from the previous 
HS, however after his 602 was filed they 
changed it to a different 115, reporting that 
he incited a riot. One prisoner with whom 
we visited stated that he has filed many 
602s since the 2011 Hunger Strike because 
“nothing has changed.” 

It was reported that staff tried to validate 
2011 Hunger Strike participants from the 
mainline as retaliation for their participa- 
tion. 

Cell raids have reportedly increased dra- 
matically. They are now commonplace. The 
6-square-feet rule which was essentially ig- 
nored in the past, is now being strictly en- 
forced. Food and other items are frequently 
confiscated. The men have been told, “We 
know you guys are stacking up for the Hun- 
ger Strike.” The men at Pelican Bay expect 
guards to take away canteen items during 
the protest. One inmate explained that the 
escalated tactics of intimidation is due to 
the fact that CDC is “worried about losing 
their grip.” 

Prisoners have been told by the c/os 
that they (CDC) “is not going to do any- 
thing” and that the Hunger Strikers “will 
die here.” In response to that attitude, one 
of the reps at Pelican Bay emphasized the 
need for those on the outside to apply pres- 
sure to prison officials and federal receiver 
regarding policies and responsibilities that 
CDR are required to follow. They must be 
held accountable for meeting medical re- 
quirements. CDC, he stated, has a respon- 
sibility to every prisoner. 

The overall consent seem to be that The 
Agreement to End Hostilities has been ef- 
fective. Tactics used to separate the men 
from their communities are deliberate. 
However, prisoners are consistently ex- 
pressing optimism and enthusiasm about 
the agreement. They attribute the c/os’ es- 
calated tactics to its efficacy. Men are mak- 
ing statements such as, “people are abiding 
by it, they put their differences aside for 
everyone.” 

One rep stated that “Individual differ- 
ences may still come up. It is important to 
be careful of the ‘knuckleheads’ and watch 
out because c/o’s will use other inmates 
to stir up dissension.” He emphasized that 
“violence is not the way in 2013. It is not 
our first option. [We must] litigate and be 
smart; only nonviolent peaceful protests... 
The Agreement to End Hostilities is con- 
crete. All racial entities are sincere about 
it... and want to see success.” • 


Quote Box 

“No experiment can be more inter- 
esting than that we are now trying, and 
which we trust will end in establishing 
the fact, that man may be governed by 
reason and truth. Our first object should 
therefore be, to leave open to him all the 
avenues to truth. The most effectual hith- 
erto found, is the freedom of the press. 
It is, therefore, the first shut up by those 
who fear the investigation of their ac- 
tions.” 

Thomas Jefferson to John Tyler 

“My kind of loyalty was to one’s coun- 
try, not to its institutions or its office- 
holders. The country is the real thing, the 
substantial thing, the eternal thing; it is 
the thing to watch over, and care for, and 
be loyal to; institutions are extraneous, 
they are its mere clothing, and clothing 
can wear out, become ragged, cease to 
be comfortable, cease to protect the body 
from winter, disease, and death” 

Mark Twain 

“A new fascism promises security 
from the terror of crime. All that is re- 
quired is that we take away the crimi- 
nals’ rights-which, of course, are our 
own. Out of our desperation and fear we 
begin to feel a sense of security from the 
new totalitarian state.” 

Gerry Spence, lawyer and author, 
source: Give Me Liberty, 1998 

“Every step toward the goal of justice 
requires sacrifice, suffering, and strug- 
gle; the tireless exertions and passionate 
concern of dedicated individuals.” 

Martin Luther King, Jr 

“Never doubt that a small group of 
thoughtful, committed citizens can 
change the world. Indeed, it is the only 
thing that ever has” 

Margaret Mead, 
American cultural anthropologist 

“You stand with the belligerent, the 
surly, and the badly behaved until bad 
behavior is recognized for the language 
it is: The vocabulary of the deeply 
wounded and of those whose burdens are 
more than they can bear.” 

Gregory Boyle, 
Tattoos on the Heart 
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Rock! 


LET’S ROCK! 

The musings - or mental fog - of a hunger striker 


By Gabriel A. Huerta , July 17, 2011 

S itting here on my 17 th day of a hun- 
ger strike in protest of the inhumane 
and torturous treatment of our con- 
finement in the SHU of Pelican Bay State 
Prison, my heart races at 126 beats per 
minute - at rest! Am I soon going to have 
a heart attack? Am I mad for risking my 
health - my life! - or am I just “fed up” 
with having spent 25 years of my life in 
SHU for non-disciplinary reasons? 

My mind is racing just as fast if not fast- 
er as my heart. A fog has settled in on my 
thoughts; everything seems hazy and I’m 
not sure if I’m even thinking logically any- 
more. 



This morning I was dozing in and out 
of a dream. I usually don’t remember my 
dreams any more, so I’m not even sure if 
I was actually dreaming or if I was awake 
just thinking in the fog. But this is what I 
remember: I was in this big ol’ boat along 
with a whole lot of other guys and we were 
rowing this boat. It was hard work - and 
maybe that’s what got my heart pumping so 
hard - and if any of us slowed down or fell 
out of sync, these overseers would come 
over and whip us something awful. So we 
all had an incentive to keep rowing. 

Then an old man a few rows in front of 
me stopped rowing. He started to sway 
from side to side as the overseers whipped 
him. Regardless of the pain, the old man 
just continued to sway from side to side 
and all he would say is “rock.” Everyone 
thought the guy was mad, that he had lost 
his mind or something. 

Then another guy, a few rows back, 
threw his oar down and began to sway in 
the same way as the old man. Everyone 
was confused. Then a few more people 
started throwing down their oars and sway- 
ing in sync to each other. Nothing was said 
except “rock!” 


The boat started to sway just a little from 
side to side and the overseers were frantic 
to stop the swaying. They were whipping 
guys viciously, but no one would pick up 
the oars. In fact more and more people were 
refusing to row, and the boat was rocking 
dangerously close to capsizing. 

The overseers were terrified and all that 
was heard was “rock!” The oars, with the 
words “industries,” “shirt factory,” “wood 
products,” “shoe factory,” “dairy,” “kitch- 
en workers,” “cooks” engraved into them, 
were all just lying there, idle, and we told 
the overseers, “You want this boat rowed, 
then YOU do the rowing.” 

About this time I either woke up or I 
snapped out of the fog I was in. My heart 
was racing. Am I mad? Is that really such a 
crazy, irrational thought? Or is it the most 
sane, common sense thing that should have 
taken place years ago? 

“You want this boat 
rowed, then YOU do the 
rowing.” 

I thought about this as I drank my tea and 
the C/Os (correctional officers) passed out 
breakfast. “Are you gonna eat?” the C/O 
asked. “No,” I replied. And with my heart 
still racing, I thought to myself, crazy or 
not, I say, “Let’s rock!” • 

Source: The San Francisco Bay View 
http://sfbayview.com/2011/lets-rock- 
the-musings-or-mental-fog-of-a-hunger- 

striker/ 


CONTRABAND 
WATCH, AKA 
POTTY WATCH 

F or those of you on the outside who are 
not familiar with the practice called 
“potty watch” here is a brief expla- 
nation: Prisoners are put into very small 
cells for a minimum of 72 hours, in which a 
prisoner’s excrement is examined for items 
perceived to be “contraband.” Hands and 
feet are shackled and their hands are en- 
cased in PVC tubes up to the elbows on the 
grounds that they must be prevented from 
interfering with any objects that could be 
excreted. Prisoners are under observation 
for the entire time they are there, including 
and especially while they are defecating. 


They do so into a bag while being closely 
watched by the guards, who later examine 
it closely for contraband. 

Men who have experienced Contraband 
Watch and lived to tell the tale, explain that 
it is very taxing both physically and emo- 
tionally. The guards are there when you 
make a bowel movement and often times 
the door is left open. Men have reported 
walking by the contraband watch cell and 
the door to where the CO sits to watch 
the person defecate into a bag, being wide 
open. If the guard decides that the bowel 
movement is not of ’’sufficient size” it does 
not count toward the three poos which are 
required before one can be released from 
Potty Watch. That may result in an addi- 
tional 24-36 hours, beyond the required 
72 hours. And even if the three required 
bowel movements occur before three days 
have passed, the prisoner is still kept under 
Potty Watch to comply with the 72 hour 
minimum. 

Men report that they do not get a mat- 
tress, sheets or a blanket. They are stripped 
down to their undergarments and the floor 
is hard and cold. That alongside the un- 
comfortable and painful contraptions they 
are forced to wear make it nearly or com- 
pletely impossible to sleep. The men are 
not given toilet paper, nor are showers are 
not permitted. 

Though CDC claims that they have 
limited Contraband Watch, many inmates 
deny this, as they have witnessed other- 
wise. Some of the men visited by Califor- 
nia Prison Focus volunteers who have en- 
dured Contraband Watch were traumatized 
and in fact scarred by the experience. This 
offensive practice is degrading and humili- 
ating and considered by many to be both 
physical and mental torture. • 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

Righteous Cause 

As an upright activist, you are to be com- 
mended for your great work by us all who 
appreciate your righteous purpose. Your 
publication brings light to some of the 
darkest corners of the CDC, such as these 
SHU and ASU units. As an inmate [you are 
prisoners, not inmates] enduring this cur- 
rent struggle, it is of great support to be en- 
lightened with such clarity. 

It is interesting to be apprised that the 
same understanding is developing at other 
SHUs. With the time now ticking, the ad- 
ministration is scrambling to install pull up 
bars here at Tehachapi. Why now? Because 
it is only when we, residents of this CDC 
enduring tyranny, stand up and move for- 
ward, that they will listen and that they will 
hear our call for an end to these arbitrary 
practices of this system. 

For a righteous cause. . . And may history 
be made. 

Ramon Dominguez 

Future Candidate for SHU or IMU? 

My name is Dylan and I have been 
locked up not only physically but also men- 
tally since the age of 8 years old. I was sent 
to foster care when I was 8 - that’s when 
my behaviors made a dramatic change. I 
was a very abusive person. I used to get 
into a lot of fights once I was a ward of 
the state. I remember when I was in foster 
care I would run away, go to my brother’s 
foster home, and get him so we could run 
away back to our house to see our parents. 
It was very stressful for me and I became 
a very dangerous person. I got locked up 
for assaults, run aways, theft, and home in- 
vasions. I eventually got sent up or did a 
lengthy amount of time in a juvenile prison 
at the age of 12. 

When I was released, I was back in the 
state’s hands and resorting back to my old 
ways. While I was incarcerated I didn’t re- 
ally do anything that helped me when I was 
released. I was in school but that didn’t help 
m change my behaviors - in fact, I think 
it made them worse because I am around 
more people that did the same things as me 
- so I was still fighting and stealing things. 


The way I see it, it actually put me in an 
environment that was even worse than the 
one I was in while I was in the community. 

So after I was back home in the state’s 
custody I got locked back up at the age of 
15. I got sent to another juvenile facility 
in Chehalis, WA called Green Hill School 
where I am currently residing, doing 4 l A 
years. So, obviously, my first time being in- 
carcerated didn’t help but I thought about it 
when I first got here at GHS. I thought that 
it was my own fault for not trying to help 
myself. This time I was more motivated to 
get all the help I could because when I got 
out I would be 1 9 turning 20, and I would 
go to DOC if I got into any trouble with 
the law. So I got my high school diploma 
which was one of the things that I knew 
was going to make a major impact in my 
life upon my release. 

The next thing I wanted to do was get 
into as many treatment groups as I could in 
the 4 % years that I would be here. So I got 
into ART - or anger management therapy. 
While I was in it I thought it was kinda 
dumb, because everything they taught you 
was basically that it’s all your fault no mat- 
ter what happens in any situation because 
“it takes two to tango.” If you ever got into 
a problematic situation with staff, it’s also 
your fault, even if the staff is the real one at 
fault. Either way you are bound to get into 
trouble no matter what happens. These staff 
that work here, well, at least most, which is 
about 80% of them, have a mindset of “the 
staff are always right, even when wrong.” 
We are a bunch of convicts, so we are never 
going to tell the truth or do the right thing 
- at least that’s the way these staff see us 
as a whole. 

I was just in a DBT skills group, which 
teaches the same things as ART. “You are 
always going to be the one at fault.” Well 
anyways, right when I got in they were talk- 
ing about how we need to know these skills 
so we can pass a test to get more privileges. 
That might not make sense to you as the 
reader but maybe this will. These groups 
should designed to help you learn how to 
put them to use so when you do get released 
you can understand what you need to do in 
any given situation, but no, they want you 
to study these skills for tests to get more 
privileges. These “treatment” groups aren’t 
helping anyone to do better. Its really stu- 
pid and I really think these staff are stupid 
because obviously if they wanted us to do 
good in the community one we are released 
they would provide adequate treatment. 


So you see, this place is of no 
benefit to me and other juvenile 
offenders. The only thing that is 
helping is the educational oppor- 
tunities which JRA is not provid- 
ing - the Chehalis school district 
are the ones providing the educa- 
tional and vocational trainings, 
which in a way are not so helpful 
because they give us the easiest 
stuff to graduate. Pretty much 
everyone is on an individualized 
education plan. 

But anyway, like I was saying, these staff 
are really useless. If you heard the things 
they say and saw the things they do you 
would be surprised how they still work 
here. These staff aren’t at all the good, 
easygoing treatment providers their com- 
munity portrays them to be. These staff 
sexually harass us daily by saying things 
like, “now here comes the fun part,” or “it’s 
not the smallest one I’ve seen” while doing 
strip searches or UAs on us. Some times 
they will even physically sexually harass 
us. There have been numerous occasions 
where the certain staff will bend over, look 
back at his own ass, and smile at us mis- 
chievously. 

Tell me - how we are supposed to enter 
an environment to change our ways when 
the staff aren’t helping us, only making our 
situations and circumstances worse?! 

Dylan Webb, An inmate at Green Hill 
School, Chehalis WA 

First Oregon Prisoner Punished for 
CA Hunger/Work Strikes 

How’s this for an eye opener. I have re- 
cently been informed about the ongoing ef- 
forts of the prisoners in California to stand 
together in peaceful protest against soli- 
tary confinement and the End of Hostili- 
ties Agreement. It is this type of unity and 
personal solidarity that has the power to 
change the mentality and raise the aware- 
ness of the outside community as to the 
conditions we are subjected to, often under 
vague pretenses. 

It is after being inspired by the actions 
taken and the call to unity in peaceful pro- 
test across state lines that I decided to per- 
sonally educate and inform others I know 
within the Oregon DOC about the up-com- 
ing opportunity for us to demonstrate our 
support for ending the long-term placement 
in solitary confinement. 

I am housed in the Oregon IMU [Inten- 
sive Management Unit or SHU] and have 
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been for a long time. Recently I completed 
my transition packet for release from IMU 
to the mainline the following week. Well, 
when my time came, the Special Investi- 
gations Inspector [name omitted] and STM 
Captain [name omitted] reversed my re- 
lease to GP and reassigned me to and iso- 
lation cell in solitary confinement indefi- 
nitely. This was simply for expressing my 
admiration for the dedication, sacrifice, and 
unity of you guys in California kennels. 

It was simply because I mentioned in a 
letter that the hunger strikes and work stop- 
pages in California was taking place that I 
was written up for and found guilty of both 
unauthorized organization and creating a 
disturbance so they could justify this indef- 
inite placement. This overly aggressive ac- 
tion has only served to steal my resolve and 
strengthen my commitment to the struggle 
and inspire me to expose them for what 
they really are — oppressors! 

David Carr 11818286 
777 Stanton Blvd. 

Ontario, OR 97924 

Letter from CCWF 

Please excuse the delay in writing. Not 
only am I committed to the hunger strike 
movement, I also have to file grievances on 
all the corruption going on in this place. 

I must say my spirits were lifted when I 
received the PHSS Newsletter consisting of 
the many updates. I am also aware of how 
some prisons have not been allowing Rock 
or Prison Focus to reach in to the prisons. 
Luckily I’ve been able to receive mine. I 
was a bit thrown off by the issue of Rock 
that said it was “watered down” in an ef- 
fort of avoid censorship. I am wondering 
how the progress of getting the newsletters 
into the prisons without being snatched by 
those who oppress us. This foolishness, 
along with the other violations of our con- 
stitutional right to freedom of speech is a 
slap in the fact to the constitution. 

I see how a lot was omitted in the last 
Rock issue that was in reference to our 
struggles. CDCR is on the attack, they 
know that we are committed to the upcom- 
ing events. We in solidarity bring aware- 
ness not only to us directly affected by CD- 
CR’s corruptness, but also to the families 
and public that read this newsletter in order 
to stay informed about their loved ones on 
the inside. I am dumbfounded by the rea- 
sons our oppressors have stated in order 
to justify censoring our articles. The terms 
“safety and security” is used out of context, 
when their real agenda is to shut us up. 
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We will continue to get the word out and 
we will continue to unite in peace, express- 
ing our views and exposing CDCR for it 
really is. For years we prisoners have been 
subjected to the wantonness of the system, 
and to those who think some of them green 
suits are “cool” remember they are the very 
ones who vote to keep us in these degrad- 
ing torturous conditions. Draw the line. We 
have to step up in order to prevail. I truly 
hope to see our newsletter reach beyond 
the bricks and that our Reps and supporters 
freely be allowed to express our views. 

Diane Mir abal, CCWF 

A/K/A Spider, San Jose 

[Ed’s Response: The only censorship 
was at Pelican Bay. There were two wa- 
tered down issues of Rock before word 
reached me from Pelican Bay to ignore the 
censors there. My job with Rock, and that 
of Prison Focus and the PHSS News, is 
simply to amplify the voices of those of you 
on the inside — the voiceless. The enemies 
of democracy and the lovers of slavery will 
seek to shut you up, but so long as we out 
here are able we ’ll do our best to transmit 
your collective voice.] 


OVERCOMING 
PRISON OFFICIALS’ 
OBSTRUCTION OF 
GRIEVANCE FILING 

F or the last two years prison officials 
at Pelican Bay State Prison have 
taken a blatantly adversarial and 
obstructionist approach to the processing 
of prisoners’ grievances (inmate appeals). 
Staff assigned to the Inmate Appeals Of- 
fice, with the support of the Warden and 
CDCR headquarters, have been rejecting 
a staggering amount of inmate appeals. 
Many inmates complain that fifty to sixty 
percent of their grievances are being re- 
jected for a variety of petty reasons, most 
of which are pretextual. 

A favorite tactic of the Inmate Appeals 
Office is to reject the inmate appeal claim- 
ing the inmate failed to attach ‘supporting 
documentation’, even when no such docu- 
mentation exists. For example, one inmate 
submitted a grievance alleging he was as- 
saulted by a guard. Although the guard did 
not report the use of force, the grievance 
was rejected for failing to attach non-ex- 
istent documentation showing the assault 


took place. The prisoner’s description of 
the incident was not considered evidence 
by Pelican Bay officials. 

Another tactic employed by Pelican Bay 
officials to conceal staff misconduct is the 
refusal to process prisoners’ grievances as 
‘staff complaints’. 

Prisoners have a right to have their griev- 
ances processed as a staff complaint when 
it involves unprofessional, irresponsible 
or unethical staff behavior, see California 
Code of Regulations, Title 15 (“CCR”) sec- 
tions 

3084.9 (i) and 3391 (a). Pelican Bay 
rejects these staff complaints so the griev- 
ance will not be placed in the personnel file 
of the accused staff member as required by 
Penal Code section 832.5. This prevents 
discovery of the staff member’s involve- 
ment in similar misconduct. 

The Inmate Appeals Office has also cre- 
ated an illegal defacto informal appeal 
process in which inmates’ grievances are 
rejected for failing to pursue informal rem- 
edies such as utilizing the CDCR 22 Form 
‘Request for Interview’ process. Obtaining 
responses from prison officials through a 
Request for Interview can take weeks or 
months substantially delaying the filing of 
the inmate appeal or guaranteeing the ap- 
peal will not be submitted within time lim- 
its (30 days). This practice constitutes an 
abuse of authority as CDCR amended its 
inmate appeal regulations in 2011 to elimi- 
nate the requirement that inmates must pur- 
sue informal remedies. 

Prisoners confronted with such obstruc- 
tion should keep in mind, the goal of such 
practices is to: (1) impede the filing of 
grievances and conceal staff misconduct; 
(2) discourage inmates from filing griev- 
ances and (3) make it easier for CDCR to 
have prisoners’ lawsuits and other legal 
actions thrown out of court for failure to 
exhaust administrative remedies. Both 
state and federal courts require prisoners 
to exhaust grievances through all available 
levels. 

While such abuse of authority can be 
frustrating and discouraging, such abuse 
can only exist to the extent prisoners allow 
it. The struggle for us prisoners to be treat- 
ed humanely is an ongoing endeavor that 
requires patience and firm resolve. Trans- 
form any frustration into constructive ac- 
tion. Steel yourself to not be deterred from 
documenting staff misconduct and abuses 
of authority. Eventually the weight of our 
combined efforts in the face of adversity 

Overcoming Continued on page 10 
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CORCORAN SHU STAFF TOLD TO IGNORE LEGAL MANDATE 
TO PROTECT LIVES OF HUNGER STRIKERS 


By J. Heshima Denham , (Reprinted from 
April 22nd issue of the S.F Bay View 
Newspaper) 

O n Monday, April 8, they ran no yard 
on the 4B Facility in the Corcoran 
SHU (Security Housing Unit). We 
of course investigated as to why we were, 
yet again, denied yard access without ex- 
planation and discovered staff had all gone 
to some sort of “training.” 

By chance, or design, one of the NCTT- 
Cor-SHU coordinators was under escort 
by two officers who, by happenstance or 
design, began discussing the nature of this 
training that would take another two days 
of additional training to complete: 

In preparation for the July 8 peaceful 
protest action (hunger strike, work stop- 
page etc.), Corcoran SHU administrators 
are directing staff to dispense with Cali- 
fornia law and state procedures and policy 
regarding mass hunger strikes and instead 
institute a policy designed to raise the po- 
tential for maximum casualties (deaths) 
amongst prisoner participants, while negat- 
ing the existence of input data or any health 
care services monitoring information. 

DCR staff at Corcoran have been direct- 
ed that there will be no weigh-ins, blood 
pressure checks or other medical monitor- 
ing of hunger strike participants for the 
duration of the July 8 peaceful protest. In- 
stead, a single officer will be given a video 
camera to “monitor” participants every few 
days or so. 

The facility will be locked down, a state 
of emergency enacted and all yard, visits 
and medical ducats will be suspended. No 
one will leave the cells. No medical inter- 
vention of any kind, including health care 
services, daily nursing observations and 
weekly primary care provider evaluations 
as mandated by California Correctional 
Health Care Services Policy Manual In- 
mate Medical Services Policies and Pro- 
cedures (IMSP&P) Volume 4, Chapter 
22.2, will be allowed. [That chapter, “Mass 
Organized Hunger Strike,” can be read at 
http://www.cphcs.ca.gov/docs/imspp/IM- 
SPP-v04-ch22. 2.pdf.] 

Once a participant loses consciousness, 
if he is discovered by staff before he ex- 
pires (dies), he will then receive medical 
intervention in the form of force feeding 
(physician’s order for life sustaining treat- 


ment). Once this occurs the participant will 
be considered no longer on “hunger strike.” 

[Editor’s note: According to the IMSP&P 
hunger strike regulations cited above, health 
care staff “shall not force feed” a prisoner 
unless he refuses to say whether he wants 
to be force fed or is unable to give informed 
consent. In addition, forced feeding “shall 
not take place except in a licensed health 
care facility by licensed clinical staff.” The 
regulations contradict all the “training” the 
officers described.] 

Many of you may see the obvious con- 
tradiction in prison staff being trained by 
Warden Gipson to intentionally violate the 
law and health care policy, with the com- 
plicity of prison doctors, nurses and techni- 
cians, to intentionally jeopardize the lives 
of peaceful protestors. 

But what’s not obvious, and in our opin- 
ion most insidious, by willfully preventing 
input data to even be collected, eliminating 
visits and confining any proof of the hun- 
ger strike to correctional officer videogra- 
phy, CDCR can control the narrative com- 
pletely. 

With plausible deniability pre-structured, 
this approach allows CDCR to under-report 
actual hunger strike participant numbers, 
claim those on hunger strike are actually 
eating by recording on video non-partici- 
pants who are eating, releasing the videos 
to the press characterizing them as hunger 
strikers who are not actually striking, and 
do all of this while denying protestors ac- 
cess to mandated health care evaluation and 
clinical monitoring, ensuring serious injury 
or death befalls at least some protestors. 

When it does, just like with Christian 
Gomez, they can claim the victim was only 
hunger striking a day or so and instead died 
of a “pre-existing medical condition unre- 
lated to the hunger strike.” 

That this premeditated violation of their 
own policy is both illegal and immoral is 
a given, and in fact of secondary concern. 
That they are doing so to maintain this do- 
mestic torture program, with all its inhu- 
mane and arbitrary components intact, at 
the expense of your tax dollars, our minds, 
bodies and very souls is what should out- 
rage us all. 

Our cause is a righteous cause, our 
peaceful protest to realize the Five Core 
Demands just and fair. We cannot allow the 


state to undermine the purpose and impact 
of these sacrifices. 

We are prepared to die to end great in- 
justice. Should we not be allowed the dig- 
nity of these sacrifices being accorded the 
state’s policy and our opposition acting 
within the guidelines of their own law? 

Criminals are defined not by what they 
are called, but by what they do. Who are 
the criminals in this case? The answer is as 
obvious as the question. All that’s left to be 
decided is if you will stand idly by as this 
crime is committed. • 

A luta continua. 

Below, quote from portions of a letter by 
an attorney on behalf of the SF Bay View 
newspaper to Warden Luis at Pelican Bay 
State Prison: 

W e also find it interesting that the 
letters explaining the disallow- 
ance that went directly to the 
Bay View newspaper focused not on gang 
activity, but on your claim that the news- 
paper is contraband according to 15 CCR 
§ 3006, and disturbing correspondence 
according to 15 CCR § 3135. Neither of 
these claims is true. A hunger strike is not 
a plan to disrupt the order or security of the 
facility, as defined by law. Prisoners retain 
the right to make health care decisions on 
their own behalf, even while incarcerated, 
unless they lack sufficient mental capac- 
ity. The decision of a prisoner not to eat 
is a medical decision as understood by the 
probate code. See In re Conservatorship 
of Burton, 170 Cal. App. 4th 1016 (2009) 
and Thor v. Superior Court, 5 Cal. 4th 725 
(1993). Since mentally competent prison- 
ers have the right to not eat, reporting on 
the collective decision to exercise this right 
cannot “disrupt the order” of a facility, just 
like the collective exercise of other rights 
(such as filing grievance petitions) does not 
disrupt the order of the facility. 

Since the paper neither facilitates gang 
activity nor disrupts the order of the facil- 
ity, there is no legitimate penological inter- 
est in suppressing the newspaper’s rights to 
distribute to its subscribers. Instead, what 
you are doing is trampling on core politi- 
cal speech, in violation of the first amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution. See 
Turner v. Safley , 482 U.S. 78 (1987), and 
Hrdlicka v. Reniff 631 F.3d 1044 (2011). • 
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GREEN HILL 
JUVENILE JOINT 
DEMANDS 

1. BAN THE BOX: Stop branding fel- 
ons as criminals for life. Stop discrimina- 
tion against felons for Pell Grants, food 
stamps, welfare, public housing, or job 
applications. If the box on job applications 
denies us real work, how can we make 
money legally? 

2. TREATMENT PROGRAMS: Bring 
sex offender treatment back to JRA/DOC 
beyond the ART/DBT programs. Make a 
reduction to sex offender treatment pay- 
ments on parole to affordable prices. This 
applies as well to drug and alcohol treat- 
ment payments. 

3. EDUCATION: Provide relevant and 
specialized educational programs to all res- 
idents even after they have graduated from 
High School. These could include cos- 
metology, music/multimedia production, 
library access, law training, culinary arts, 
and more. There are plenty of rooms that 
are currently not being used for anything 
but storage. They should be used. 

4. LEGAL ACCESS: Access to updat- 
ed legal material, updated each year. This 
should include: 

• A well- stocked law library in the school 
available to all, updated regularly. 

• Books and resources available at any- 
time 

• Access to internet sites with relevant le- 
gal material available at all times 

• Access to resources detailing available 
legal counsel 

• Copies of JRA/DOC employee policy 
handbooks in every single wing for 
residents to read. These must be updated 
each year. 

5. WAGES: All residents must be paid 
minimum wage for all positions. Resi- 
dents should be free to organize their jobs 
without punishment. New jobs should be 
created that provide real technical train- 
ing. Change the 13 th amendment allowing 
prison slavery! 

5. TRANSITIONAL HELP: Pro- 
vide free clothing upon exiting any facil- 
ity (DOC/JRA). These clothes must be 
brand new. We need guaranteed housing 3 
months before leaving a facility. JRA and 
DOC need to help provide jobs or training 
to every exiting resident and help provide 
treatment programs. This needs to extend 
to parolees. 


6. PHONE CALLS & VISITATION: 

Increase time limit for calls to 15 minutes. 
These phones must be fixed and functional. 
Visitation and phone calls should be avail- 
able for more than just family and mentors. 

7. HEALTH: Surgeries must be pro- 
vided by JRA and DOC immediately even 
if not an emergency situation. If a surgery 
is needed, it must be provided in at most 
3 months’ time. Showers must be available 
each day. If parents can provide aids such 
as glasses they should be allowed inside in- 
stead of relying on state supplies. 

8. FOOD: Residents should have input 
on the menu within reason. Current por- 
tions need to be doubled as they are cur- 
rently too small. Religious and vegetarian/ 
vegan diets must be respected. 

9. SPENDING PRIVILEGES: Food 
and hygiene materials must be more readily 
available from outside of the facility. The 
current limits on how much we can spend 
are too small, and should be expanded to 
over $40. 

10. FREEDOM OF SPEECH: The 

1 st amendment must be respected in JRA/ 
DOC facilities. We have a right to speak 
our mind and express ourselves with what- 
ever language we choose as long it does not 
threaten others. We must also be free to or- 
ganize without punishment. • 

[j E ditors Note: Green Hill is a juvenile 
prison in Washington State. The prisoners 
there have just had one hunger strike and 
will be initiating another on July 8th.] 
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GUANTANAMO: 
FEAR & HUNGER 

By Mumia Abu- Jamal 

he word Guantanamo has become a 
watchword for the world. 

It is a temple of stated terror, of 
Imperial fear and American hypocrisy. 

Since 2002, it has been transformed from 
a US Naval Base on Cuban soil (against the 
wishes of the Cuban government, it must 
be said), to a global torture chamber and an 
interrogation center. 

Today, 166 men remain lan- 
guishing there - with doz- 
ens on a hunger strike - an 
act of sheer desperation 
after a decade in Guanta- 
namo without charges. 

Opened under Bush/Cheney and main- 
tained under Obama, it has been a detention 
center designed for perpetual detention - to 
hundreds of men - and boys. 

An international outcry forced the gov- 
ernment to release over 500 men back to 
half a dozen countries. 

Today, 166 men remain languishing 
there - with dozens on a hunger strike - an 
act of sheer desperation after a decade in 
Guantanamo without charges. 

Eighty- six men have been cleared for re- 
lease but remain in chains - years later. 

President Barack Obama campaigned 
on Guantanamo’s promised closure, but 5 
years later, and it remains. In the last few 
months the Obama administration began 
seizing family letters and photos - the only 
connection to their loved ones as they can’t 
receive family visitors. 

In desperation, dozens of men have 
launched the hunger strike - a desperate 
measure for a desperate situation. 

The government’s response? To lower 
cell temperatures - and to force-feed them 
- by stuffing a filthy tube down their throats 
to fill aching stomachs. 

Thus, they are torturing men by force- 
feeding them, so that they can live in the 
torture of indefinite detention. 

America boasts to the world of its human 
rights - and its “values” - but the world 
can’t hear them over the cries and moans of 
the Guantanamo detainees. 

Demand that Guantanamo be closed im- 
mediately. 

Free the Guantanamo detainees and re- 
turn them to their home countries. • 
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EDITORIAL 2-7 

The Lay of the Law 

T n my day I was a decent jailhouse 
lawyer. I won two cases in the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court, broke new 
ground around prisoner rights issues, and 
earned the release of a substantial number 
of prisoners on post-conviction relief peti- 
tions. I even had a federal judge come to 
the prison to try a case I filed against the 
paucity of law books in the prison law li- 
brary. The annex to the visiting room was 
turned into a federal courtroom where the 
trial was held. I had two other jailhouse 
lawyers assisting me at trial. We won that 
case. In fact, I rarely filed a law suit I did 
not win. Which brings me to the present 
day situation. 

The censorship lawsuit against Pelican 
Bay prison officials has been drafted, sent 
inside for corrections, and rewritten again. 
Prisoner victims of the banning of last is- 
sue of Prison Focus at the PBSP SHU have 
filed their 602s, appealed them all the way 
to the third and final level, thus exhaust- 
ing all available administrative remedies. 
The litigation is ready to be filed in federal 
court, except for one final step — fully un- 
derstanding the applicable law. 

When I was a jailhouse lawyer Procunier 
v. Martinez - 416 U.S. 396 (1974) was the 
law of the land when it came to prison cen- 
sorship. The Procunier court held that re- 
strictions on the right to free speech of both 
prisoners and their correspondents, is justi- 
fied if the following criteria are met: (1) it 
must further one or more of the important 
and substantial governmental interests of 
security, order, and the rehabilitation of in- 
mates, and (2) it must be no greater than 
is necessary to further the legitimate gov- 
ernmental interest involved. (Pp. 416 U. S. 
404-414) 

Labor unions in the U.S. 
learned this lesson back 
in the 1930s. At the time 
it was against the law 
for workers to organize 
into unions, they called it 
criminal syndicalism... 

Procunier was decided during a high 
point in the national prisoners’ movement. 
You see, here’s how it works. The courts 
act as a sort of social pressure relieve valve; 
when there is an active movement making 
demands on the state, rights are handed 
down by the courts in an effort to defuse 


the potential threat. When the movement 
dies down, however, the rights are then 
taken away. You can see this very clearly 
in the case of the struggle of prisoners for 
their rights. In short, it is only the existence 
of an active movement for change that will 
ensure enforcement of the rights of prison- 
ers — not the mere promises of prisoncrats 
nor the mood of the courts. 

“...nothing in this law ... 
shall be construed so as 
either to interfere with or 
impede or diminish in any 
way the right to strike.” 

After Procunier came Turner v. Safley, 
482 U.S. 78 (1987), which effectively 
gutted the burden prison officials had to 
establish in order justify the denial of a 
prisoner’s constitutional rights. Turner set 
out four hurdles a prisoner must overcome 
in order to establish a successful claim of 
constitutional proportions. I won’t bore 
you by detailing the four of them; suffice it 
to say they are substantial barriers. 

But it gets worse. The more recent de- 
cision in Beard v. Banks , 548 U.S. 521 
(2006), in which U.S. Supreme Court up- 
held the constitutionality of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Corrections policy of 
denying access to all written material such 
as newspapers and magazines, to violent 
(read SHU) inmates. The court essentially 
held that the policy was not a violation of 
First Amendment rights, including free- 
dom of speech, because the plaintiff was 
housed in the Long Term Segregation Unit 
(LTSU) to segregate a small number of its 
most violent and unmanageable inmates. 
The defendants claimed that the total ban 
of all publications was to further their be- 
havior modification program and was thus 
“reasonably related to legitimate penologi- 
cal interests.” The court agreed. I’m sure 
you can see the parallel between the LTSU 
and the SHU (or for you people in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, the IMU). 

There is a lesson here, and that is if the 
rights of prisoners are to be expanded it 
will require a strong and united national 
prisoners’ movement. Prisoners will have 
to organize a peaceful struggle to abolish 
state sanctioned slavery and the democratic 
rights guaranteed to all citizens, including 
the right to vote. Those are the two big is- 
sues around which everyone can unite; 
the smaller issues are conditions of con- 
finement, which will vary from prison to 
prison. When such a movement exists, the 


courts will listen. Until we are united we 
are nothing but dust in the wind. 

Today I received a letter from a prisoner 
in the Washington State Penitentiary. En- 
closed with that letter was an article listing 
what the legislature of that state could do 
reduce prison costs. He wanted me to print 
the article in Rock. His suggestions for 
change were all valid. Yet I will not print 
his article. Why? Because it is not through 
begging the legislature, the courts, or the 
executive branches that will bring about 
constructive change. 

For those who want to keep inventing 
the wheel, look at the hundreds of years of 
steady failure in this regard. This long his- 
tory of failure should clearly demonstrate 
the futility of merely asking the state to do 
the right thing. Rather, it will come from 
the organized strength of prisoners. The 
prisons cannot function without the labor 
of prisoners. Prisoners have the power; 
they need only develop the unity necessary 
to exercise it. As Fredrick Douglas pointed 
out, “Power concedes nothing without de- 
mand, it never has and it never will.” 

Labor unions in the U.S. learned this les- 
son back in the 1930s. At the time it was 
against the law for workers to organize 
into unions, they called it criminal syn- 
dicalism or some such thing. Yet workers 
went ahead and organized themselves any- 
way, and in doing so won the eight hour 
day, paid vacations, etc. Yes, in subsequent 
years they’ve become lazy and corrupt, 
and ended up sleeping in the same bed with 
management. But that does not detract 
from those early years of progress. 

The struggle waged by prisoners is some- 
what different. It must be totally peaceful. 
Anyone who says otherwise is knowingly 
or unknowingly serving the interests of the 
state. The object is to win. And protracted 
peaceful struggle is the only path available 
to prisoners to achieve that victory. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, a treaty the constitution says is the 
“law of the land”, proclaims that all hu- 
mans have the inherent right to freedom 
from slavery, forced labor , torture, cruel, 
inhuman or degrading treatment and to be 
recognized as a person before the law. In 
the National Labor Relations Act (NLRA); 
29 U.S.C. §§ 151-169, Congress thought 
it important to repeat in Section 13 that 
nothing in the law “except as specifically 
provided for herein, shall be construed so 
as either to interfere with or impede or di- 
minish in any way the right to strike.” You 
have the right. It need only be exercised. • 
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ON UNITY OF PURPOSE WITHIN THE PROTEST MOVEMENT 


“A Small Body of Determined Spirits Fired 
by an Unquenchable F aith in Their Mission 
Can Alter The Course of History ” 

Gandhi 

Greetings Brothers and Sisters, 

H istory teaches us that unity is 
strength; that the collective will of 
a people expressed toward a com- 
mon goal often results in that goal being 
realized. This should indicate to us all the 
vital nature of preserving unity of purpose 
within the protest movement, and within 
the movement to abolish domestic torture 
units in particular (solitary confinement 
units, SHUs, super-maxes, etc). Protest 
movements in the U.S. are often formed 
out of necessity because the U.S. state and 
the oppressive, exploitive methods it uses 
against the people who stand in opposition 
to, are one and the same, sharing a mutual 
interest in repressing a specific segment of 
society or reaping some material benefit 
from their exploitation. In the case of in- 
definite sensory deprivation confinement 
and mass incarceration in general, we find 
both an oppressive and exploitive dynamic. 

The unemployed area, a necessary com- 
ponent of surplus labor value expropriation 
in the U.S. capitalist arrangement (wage 
slave system) is key to a process we can 
call underdevelopment. In the U.S. such 
underdevelopment is targeted and con- 
tained, for the most part, in poor and mi- 
nority communities, where no viable place 
in the mainstream economy is available 
to these segments of the population. They 
must resort to the underground economy to 
survive. These survival activities, be they 
service based (narcotics, prostitution, ille- 
gal gambling, etc), or predatory (robbery, 
extortion, identity theft, etc) are all “against 
the law.” Exposing those forced into the 
underground economy to imprisonment 
being the predatory capitalist state that the 
U.S. is, corporate and political interests 
from across the industrial spectrum, saw an 
opportunity in this, reminiscent of the old 
southern prison bond system, only in this 
case it was not the profit that could be made 
from exploiting prisoner labor, but the 
profit that could be made from each pris- 
oner representing a portion of the publics’ 
tax dollars which could be expropriated 
(taken) by a new joint venture of industry 
and labor aristocracy (prison guard unions 
and administrators) on an ever-expanding 
industrial scale. 

With the cooperation of the politicians, 


who overnight created a new and powerful 
constituency which only required them to 
parrot the ‘tough on crime’ rhetoric to har- 
ness such powerful lobbying and polling 
resources, law enforcement and judiciaries 
who would, of course, see an expansion of 
power and privilege of their own, as leg- 
islators enacted ever more intrusive laws 
broadening the net and widening the gavel 
for potential citizens daily lives to be in- 
truded upon by the ‘rule of law’ - and more 
of their tax dollars. The prison industrial 
complex was born, forming a sixty four bil- 
lion dollar oligarchy of corporations, and 
the state that tendrils extend well beyond 
that meager dollar amount annually. 

As the U.S. became the most populous 
prison population on earth, those subjected 
to those contradictions, prisoners, resisted, 
some becoming advanced socio-economic 
and political activists, who sought to ac- 
tively resist the social evil of the P.I.C. The 
state and its corporate masters saw no dis- 
tinction between these and other groups of 
prisoners that formed within these environ- 
ments, and when pitting them against each 
other did not work the concept of the su- 
permax was born, a place where those who 
would not submit to the prescribed role of 
oppressed man would be sent to, subject- 
ed to, experimental psychological torture 
techniques until they “paroled, debriefed or 
died.” These units were even more lucra- 
tive than the expanded prison yards sprout- 
ing up like mushrooms across the rural 
areas of the nation, their very concept and 
purpose requiring a more robust infusion 
of tax payer dollars, and giving rise to an 
interest to manufacture the fantasy of the 
“worst of the worst,” while simultaneously 
media access and independent oversight, 
but capitalism, with its imperative of “un- 
ending growth” is, as always, unsustain- 
able, and the prison industrial complex is 
no different. 

As contradictions of its own explosive 
expansion collided with the limits of U.S. 
socio-economic capacity, the prospect of 
eternal damnation in these torture units fi- 
nally burned away the miasma of disunity 
affecting the thousands of men and women 
consigned to these torture units, leaving 
only their mutual interests behind. Find- 
ing its organizational expression within 
the Pelican Bay D-Short Corridor collec- 
tive and its unity of purpose in the historic 
“Agreement To End Hostilities” the move- 
ment to these torture units which began so 


many years ago when the U.S. government 
replaced Alcatraz with Marion, has not 
reached its highest form with this national 
coalition. 

But, as most may realize, the unity of our 
coalition and thus its’ very purpose is under 
constant assault, everything from politi- 
cal immaturity to cointelpro-style attacks, 
challenge our resolve every day. As such, 
we feel it important to have a discussion 
about the most fundamental aspects of uni- 
ty and how adhering to them will not only 
preserve our purpose, but ensure our cir- 
cuit. Unity is based on dialogue and com- 
mitment; dialogue which is egalitarian and 
open in its inclusion, yet productive and ef- 
ficient in its outcome. We should dialogue 
regularly at all levels around those points 
which we seek to unify on and from that 
common ground, commit to those actions 
and ideas which will most effectively real- 
ize our purpose. 

Unity does not require uniformity. Co- 
alition building is all about people from 
different walks of life, politically, socially, 
sexually, culturally, economically, educa- 
tionally and geographically coming togeth- 
er to realize a shared value. In this case, the 
very basic human right that we should all 
be allowed is to live free of torture. Unity is 
a broad enough concept to encompass dif- 
fering opinions and perspectives without 
it fracturing into a factualism which can 
be exploited by our collective opposition. 
This is why dialogue is such a vital compo- 
nent of unity. The views and perspective of 
those we are waging struggle with are im- 
portant, and bilateral communication is the 
cornerstone of conflict resolution. If unity 
is based on its purpose, it will be difficult 
to encounter a dispute which cannot be re- 
solved through dialogue. Commitment to 
a course of action, and to one another, is 
often as powerful as the unity itself. 

Power concedes nothing without demand 
and actively seeks to destroy opposition to 
its authoritarian dictates. Commitment to 
remain unified is a form of unilateral po- 
litical discourse all its own, which demands 
that he oppressive power bend - or break. 

As July 8th approaches and principled 
people across this nation and abroad pre- 
pare to take up this struggle with us, we 
should all be comforted by the victorious 
win underlying our unity of purpose. As 
we speak, hunger strikes in Guantanamo 
Bay have gripped international attention, 
yet right here on U.S. shores, over 80,000 
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men, women and yes children, are lan- 
guishing in identical conditions, in SHUs, 
supermaxs and Ad Seg units, from Pelican 
Bay, Corcoran and Tehachapi to ADX and 
Oregon State Prison - solitary confinement. 

There is only one force which has any 
hope of abolishing this inhumanity in the 
U.S. once and for all: The Unity of Purpose 
of Principled People Like You and Us. 

Be amazed and inspired! • 

N.C.T.T. - COR-SHU 
Michael Zaharibu Dorrough D83611 
4B-1L-43, PO Box 3481, COR CA 

93212 

Kambui RobinsonC82830 
4B-1L-49, PO Box 3481 COR CA 

93212 

J. Jeshima DenhamJ38283 
4B-1L-43 PO Box 3481 COR CA 

93212 

Jabari ScottH30536 
4B-1L-49, PO Box 3481 COR CA 

93212 


Overcoming Continued from page 5 

will result in the exposure and rectification 
of such abuses and corruption. 

Here are a few examples for dealing with 
obstruction in the filing of inmate appeals. 

One: Thoroughly familiarize yourself 
with inmate appeal regulations (i.e. 

CCR, sec. 3084). 

Two: Utilize a neutral, professional tone 
in your appeal and responses, especially if 
it could be a court exhibit one day. 

Three: Do utilize the CDCR 22 Inmate 
Request for Interview process. It is not of- 
ten you will get an opportunity to document 
the involved staff member’s response. 

Four: Follow all Inmate Appeals Office 
instructions to the best of your ability even 
if you disagree with them. If you are un- 
able to comply with the instructions ex- 
plain why. 

Five: If your grievance is canceled, sub- 
mit a grievance on the cancelation. 

If appropriate, you may wish to point out 
any arbitrariness or other improprieties in- 


volved in the rejection of your appeal. 

Six: If the obstruction continues, con- 
sider writing letters of complaint to appro- 
priate state law makers informing them the 
prison is refusing to process your inmate 
appeals. Include your appeal log number 
and ask for an investigation. Keep your let- 
ter brief and to the point. Long letters are 
not read by busy people. 

Seven: Write letters of complaint to the 
CDCR Secretary and Director and to the 
California Inspector General’s office. 

Eight: Ask your outside supporters to 
also write the afore-mentioned officials. If 
the abuse is blatant, ask your supporters to 
file a citizen’s complaint with CDCR’s In- 
ternal Affairs Unit especially if there is a 
pattern of rejection or your staff complaints 
are not being processed. 

These counter measures will eventually 
bear fruit, especially when multiple prison- 
ers take action. In Unity We Prevail. • 

Respectfully, 
Legal Eagle & Associates 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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GUANTANAMO - PELICAN BAY 


“I don \ t want to die. But I am pre- 
pared to die if that is what it takes. I 
can ’t take not knowing my destiny any- 
more. ” 

T hese are the words of Nabil Had- 
jarab, one of my cleared clients in 
Guantnamo Bay. At the start of this 
week, after some long, painful, and heart- 
felt conversations, Reprieve and colleagues 
took his case (and three others) to a US fed- 
eral judge. 

Take his tubes out, we asked. Stop the 
force-feeding. 

If we win, Nabil and my other clients 
will have a choice: to eat, or to continue to 
fast in protest. 

This may strike you as extreme. It struck 
me as extreme in the early stages of my 
talks with these men. I have been visiting 
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them in Guantanamo for years, and trying 
(and failing) to extract them from prison 
for all that time. 

For that effort to end in a client’s death 
by starvation is probably the most heart- 
breaking failure I can imagine. 

But just try for a moment, as I did, to step 
into their shoes. 

All the clients who are asking for this are 
cleared - most under President Bush. For 
them, each passing day is not time off a 
determined sentence, a square crossed off 
a finite calendar: it is one in a potentially 
endless succession of days. 

My clients see no end in sight. They have 
stopped believing the government’s prom- 
ises of imminent freedom. They have cer- 
tainly stopped raising their hopes because 
of rhetorical flourishes from President 
Barack Obama. 

What they are asking, then, is the most 
basic choice of any human: the dignity to 
decide what goes in their bodies. 

“Is this who we are?” the president asked 
in a recent speech. Yet we have seen no 
sign from the White House of the one ac- 
tion within their power likeliest to end the 
strike: the transfer of cleared people like 
my clients. 

All this is about to get even more trou- 
bling, because Ramadan starts in a week. 
Muslims traditionally fast between sunup 
and sundown. Will my clients be force-fed 
in these hours? All Obama’s Justice De- 
partment would say on Friday was that they 
would oppose my motion. 

I know what my clients would say to Mr. 
Obama: you can’t have it both ways. Like it 
or not, until you solve this crisis, this - the 
withered man strapped in a chair - this is 
America. • 


SUPPORT THE 
PELICAN BAY 
HUNGER STRIKE 

T n their ongoing plea for justice and hu- 
mane treatment, the inmates confined in 
the Security Housing Unit program at 
Pelican Bay State Prison must continue to 
use the only peaceful means available that 
will draw proper attention to their plight, a 
Hunger Strike. Going through a long term 
hunger strike involves every aspect of your 
being, physical, mental and emotional. It 
requires a very strong will, determination 
and a true purpose as a driving force. The 
driving force in this is showing the world 
what actually goes on within the concentra- 
tion camps outside the view of those this 
forced treatment would purportedly serve 
and bring an end to this cruel and inhumane 
reality once and for all. Over the years 
there have been many attempts to gain as- 
sistance from the outside community and 
place these issues within the domain of the 
courts of law where change can be initiat- 
ed. This purpose can undo decades of abuse 
inflicted on inmates through the policies of 
the State Department of Corrections and 
the blind eye of the public. A hunger strike 
sends the message that this is not a mere 
protest of trivial circumstance with un- 
reasonable demands. This is an extremely 
serious and sensitive occurrence that must 
be viewed as such by all concerned. With 
men who have been caged in concrete and 
steel sensory deprivation units, without the 
feel of sunshine, wind or the touch of an- 
other human being for decades, this is not 
a decision to be taken lightly. Most of the 
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men confined in this way suffer from one 
ailment or another as a direct result of that 
long captivity in modem day dungeons. 
For these men there is no other way left to 
them that will gain that most illusive need, 
the compassionate awareness of the people 
outside the walls and their willingness to 
take that very cmcial next step, progres- 
sive involvement. This, their mind, body 
and soul felt appeal and plea goes out to 
people in all walks of life, from Pelican 
Bay to the world. The Department of Cor- 
rections being ever determined to silence 
the noise that screams the tmth of their 
oppressive practices will stop at nothing 
to end the strike with their unjust policies 
maintained. In the states attempt to under- 
mine the meaning and momentum of this 
hunger strike, several people will be hos- 
pitalized will feeding tubes for the strikes 
duration. Some of these men already suffer 
from conditions like diabetes and may not 
survive feeding tubes. The hunger strike 
has gone from critical to intensely critical 
because people in positions of power like, 
Senators, Congress and most importantly 
Judges are starting to look at the evidence 
and acknowledge much more than punish- 
ment is going on inside California’s share 
of the Prison Industrial Complex. It should 
not matter who you like or don’t like, who 
you work for or are friends with. The in- 
credible issue is what these captives en- 
dure on a daily basis sunk in these holes of 
depravity. Please don’t stand in the door- 
way when a step or two could unclog the 
flow of information and materials possibly 
beneficial to those whom for all intents 
and purposes are bound and gagged. The 
folks inside need every aspect of what we 
are capable of giving and doing. There are 
so many who have already responded to 
the call for support and are doing all they 
can. Your contribution is beyond measure, 
greatly appreciated by the hunger strikers 
and an inspiration to all others who would 
stand against the injustice inflicted on them 
as a policy. The Black August Organizing 
Committee continues to stand in full soli- 
darity with the hunger strikers and will al- 
ways be a voice exposing the pain that not 
only touches them but the lives of their 
families and loved ones as well. Continue 
to resist oppression, continue to grow! ! ! • 
Shaka At-thinnin, Chairman 
Black August Organizing Committee 

[CDCR admits to thirty thousand not 
eating! Thousands more not working. Now 
they are doctoring the numbers.] 


GUARDS ASK TO 
BE INCLUDED 
IN SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT 
LAWSUIT 

By Paige St. John, LA Examiner, 6-27-13 

T he union that represents corrections 
officers at California prisons seeks 
to intervene in a federal lawsuit 
over how long the state may keep inmates 
locked up in solitary confinement. 

A group of 10 inmates, each held a de- 
cade or longer in isolation at Pelican Bay 
State Prison near the Oregon border, con- 
tend that the practice of indefinite solitude 
is cruel and inhuman and violates their con- 
stitutional rights. A federal judge is hearing 
their request to turn the case into a class 
action. 

The California Correctional Peace Offi- 
cers Assn, this week asked the judge to in- 
clude it as a party in the lawsuit. The guards 
union contends that decisions on who is put 
into Pelican Bay’s Security Housing Unit, 
and how long they are kept there are a 
matter of security that affects the safety of 
union members throughout the state prison 
system. 

Prisoners argue that the state uses secret 
evidence to determine who is a member of 
a prison gang and therefore must be put in 
isolation, and that long stretches of such 
confinement cause severe psychological 
harm. They urge limits on how long prison- 
ers can be kept under such conditions. 

That “eviscerates” the process of decid- 
ing whether an inmate presents a security 
threat, the union argues. Limiting isolation 
“jeopardizes the security of the institution 
and CCPOA’s membership,” and would 
“lead to increased violence throughout 
prisons in California,” the union stated in 
its federal court filing this week. 

The CCPOA represents nearly 27,400 
correctional employees. 

In protest of solitary confinement condi- 
tions, inmate leaders in Pelican Bay’s isola- 
tion unit are calling for a statewide hunger 
strike to begin in two weeks. U.S. District 
Chief Judge Claudia Wilken in Oakland is 
currently requiring settlement negotiations 
between some of those same Pelican Bay 
inmates and corrections officials over the 
solitary confinement lawsuit. Wilken has 
set an August hearing for the class-action 
motion. • 


Quote Box 

“The first human who hurled an insult 
instead of a stone was the founder of 
civilization.” 

Sigmund Freud 

“What do I think of Western civili- 
zation? I think it would be a very good 
idea.” 

Mahatma Gandhi 

“Of all injustice, that is the greatest 
which goes under the name of law; and 
of all sorts of tyranny the forcing of the 
letter of the law against the equity, is the 
most insupportable” 

L Estrange 

“There is no greater tyranny than that 
which is perpetrated under the shield of 
the law and in the name of justice.” 

Montesquieu, The Spirit of the Laws 

“Just look at us. Everything is back- 
wards. Everything is upside down. Doc- 
tors destroy health, lawyers destroy 
justice, universities destroy knowledge, 
governments destroy freedom, the major 
media destroy information, and religion 
destroys spirituality.” 

Michael Ellner 

“It is no measure of health to be well 
adjusted to a profoundly sick society.” 

Jidda Krishnamurti 

“The liberties of a people never were, 
nor ever will be, secure, when the trans- 
actions of their rulers may be concealed 
from them.” 

Patrick Henry 

“Sunshine is the greatest disinfectant” 
Louis D. Brandeis 

“In America, the government belongs 
to the people. Inherent in our system 
of self-government is the idea that the 
People have the right to know what our 
government and government officials 
are doing and to hold them accountable 
for their actions” 

Citizen Access Project 

“Nothing so diminishes democracy as 
secrecy.” 

Ramsey Clark, 
F ormer Attorney General 
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TAKEN HOSTAGE: 

AND MY CAPTORS EXPECT ME TO DO WHAT? 


By David Carr # 11818281 
Snake River Prison, Ontario, OR 

W e are being held in solitary con- 
finement and the State compels 
us to reveal personal questions 
or be held in isolation indefinitely. They 
call this bi-weekly interrogation “program- 
ming” where we’re forced to reveal our 
most personal information to our captors 
“the State”, knowing that this information 
can and will be used against us. They give 
us “packets” containing personal questions 
such as “Describe a specific incident where 
you completely lost control of yourself and 
lashed out in anger.” I’ll give an example 
where this question was used... 

Entrapment 

Daniel Lunsford #11360357 a Native 
American who is housed next door to me 
in Oregon’s IMU as I write this. Daniel 
is fighting an outside case where he was 
assaulted (punched in the face) by a staff 
member (CO Harrison) on camera and was 
forced to defend himself. His “packets” 
are specifically designed around questions 
about lashing out in as anger previously 
mentioned. Many are “multiple choice” an- 
swers that give no option for self-defense 
and leave him exposed for self-incrimi- 
nation. Yet he is coerced to either answer 
these questions risking the real possibility 
of incriminating himself and picking up 
more time in prison or spend the rest of his 
lengthy sentence in solitary confinement. 
This tactic the State is using to interrogate, 


is clearly coercion which is a felony crime. 

ORS 163.275 Coercion: To unlawfully 
and knowingly compel and induce an indi- 
vidual to abstain from engaging in conduct 
to which they have a legal right to engage 
in. [In this case the 5 th Amendment right to 
remain silent. Under the threat of the in- 
definite placement in solitary confinement 
which has clearly been defined as torture 
by the United Nations in 201 1 and is wide- 
ly known to cause lasting and irreversible 
psychological injury.] 

Just because we are incarcerated does 
not authorize ODOC to dissolve or obstruct 
our 5 th Amendment right to remain silent 
yet the State does this under the radar, by 
implementing an internal rule #055 (IMU) 
and calling these invasive questions “pro- 
gramming” thereby receiving public fund- 
ing to commit the crime of coercion which 
is a felony. Recently I asked the Assistant 
Superintendent of Snake River Corrections 
Judy Gilmore if it is “true that if I act in best 
behavior and never receive a single mis- 
conduct yet simply choose not to answer 
these invasive personal questions will I be 
kept in solitary confinement forever and for 
that reason alone.” Her response in writing 
was “Yes it is true.” She then went on to 
write “If you refer to rule #055 (IMU) you 
will see that an inmate must complete as- 
signed programming to be considered for 
release to general population.” 

Oregon Joins the Fight 

DOCs across the country violate our 
amendments by skirt- 
ing the law to accom- 
plish their goals and 
have had next to no 
consequences or re- 
percussions. We have 
ALLOWED them 
to do this by just ac- 
cepting the actions 
they take against us. 
Well everyone I have 
spoken with about 
this is ready to create 
positive change and 
we all agree the three 
core demands are 
worthy of our sacri- 
fice to create lasting 
meaningful changes. 
We have committed 


Dare to Be 

When a new day begins, dare to smile gratefully. 

When there is darkness, dare to be the first to shine a light. 
When there is injustice, dare to be the first to condemn it. 

When something seems difficult, dare to do it anyway. 

When life seems to beat you down, dare to fight back. 

When there seems to be no hope, dare to find some. 

When you’re feeling tired, dare to keep going. 

When times are tough, dare to be tougher. 

When love hurts you, dare to love again. 

When someone is hurting, dare to help them heal. 

When another is lost, dare to help them find the way. 

When a friend falls, dare to be the first to extend a hand. 

When you cross paths with another, dare to make them smile. 
When you feel great, dare to help someone else feel great too. 
When the day has ended, dare to feel as you’ve done your best. 
Dare to be the best you can - 
At all times, Dare to be!” 

Steve Maraboli, Life, the Truth, and Being Free 


to the struggle and are participating in the 
July 8 th HS in surprising numbers. We have 
stopped turning in our packets together, in 
accord, as more and more people join us 
because they realize that they are not alone. 
DOC will begin to realize they must reas- 
sess their current strategy and consider our 
3 -Core because they ABSOLUTELY de- 
pend on us to complete these packets in or- 
der to maintain population control in IMU. 
The July 8 th HS will get us outside support. 
Because our demands are reasonable and 
this packet strike is the most effective solu- 
tion to create lasting changes for our broth- 
ers and sisters across the state who will be 
assigned IMU in the future. 

In solidarity 
We struggle for change 

Oregon’s 3 Core Demands (Not Ne- 
gotiable) 

A date for release from IMU regardless 
of participation/completion of packets, not 
to excede 90 days beyond the calculated re- 
lease date if one does complete their pack- 
ets. Currently we are being held indefinitely 
per Rule #055 (IMU) which states that an 
inmate must complete assigned “program- 
ming” to be “considered” for release to GR 

Reduce the inadvertent placement of in- 
dividuals in LONG TERM IMU by imple- 
menting a rule that calls for a decision by 
IPC for the placement of an individual in 
long term IMU (solitary) within 90 days of 
initial placement in IMU. This will signifi- 
cantly reduce the number of long term as- 
signments because currently they lead us to 
believe we are working towards our relase 
to mainline by completing their self help 
packets “program” only to find out they 
were waiting for a bed to become open to 
place us. Chase the carrot, get the stick... 

One (1) phone call within 2 weeks of at- 
taining Level 3 and 1 phone call every 3 
months if there are no DR’s and inmate re- 
mains at Level 3. This phone call must be 
allowed from a list of 3 numbers approved 
and must occur no longer than 2 weeks be- 
fore or after said 90 days. 

Special Provisions 
(Negotiable) 

Once an inmate reaches Level 3 he/she 
should be allowed to purchase shoes from 
commissary and photo tickets (for reprints 
only) headphones. • 
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LETTERS 

[Note: Names of letter writers will be 
withheld unless the author of the letter ex- 
plicitly approves printing of their name.] 

Wasco Demands 

To all who are standing in solidarity as 
one. Last month we sent a letter to the 
“Rock” news letter from Wasco State Pris- 
on/Reception Center, Ad-Seg Unit, (this 
letter was a copy of our choosing to stand 
in solidarity with the Pelican Bay short 
Corridor Rep’s), addressed to the Warden 
there (John Katavich) with additional de- 
mands for the institution as a whole, all 
colors, all sides, as one. I’m/we’re not sure 
if said document was ever received, along 
with (9) signatures & C.D.V numbers? 

As you can now see, CDCR attempt- 
ed to silence another out spoken voice by 
transferring me out to Corcoran SHU, only 
a week after our letter was sent out, via Unit 
Sergeant... Coincidental? Highly doubtful 
at best. . . Needless to say, our captors here 
still fail to see the Big Picture! Although 
I’m no longer an inmate at WSP-R/C 
“ASU”, our peaceful protest, which is non- 
violent, will proceed no matter what prison 
one is in. . . Our Hunger Strike/Work Stop- 
page reach out and touch all mainlines, all 
levels, Ad-Seg, SHU’s, Receptions Cen- 
ters and Camps, alongside with other pris- 
ons here in the United States across the na- 
tion, both men and women alike. 

It is not T, one man, who will stand and 
be counted for! No, it is us, one people, 
one nation, all sides, who will participate 
and leave everlasting impression upon the 
body od CDCR’s penal institutions! I am 
only one with the coalition, for a common 
purpose, for reform, whose determination 
is pure and right, for I am a human being 
with a name and my own unique features. 

It’s in our nature to socialize and speak 
to other people and we should be able to do 
so without fear of retaliation from correc- 
tional guards and so called gang investiga- 
tors, who are on stand-by to slap and label 
an individual as a : ’’Gang- Associate/Mem- 
ber” . . . Just to keep one chained down to 
the SHU indefinitely, under torturous con- 
ditions. Our voices WILL BE HEARD , 
recognized and acknowledged this time 
around, not just cut off mid-sentence, si- 
lenced and chalk-up like the usual norm in 
these concrete/stainless steel environments 
in which we’re forced to call home. The 


struggle maintains as such and probably 
will always be so, if we continue to hold 
our tongue and stand as on-lookers while 
the oppressor downcast us with ball and 
chain, ignorance and blindness. We must 
not summit and accept defeat. . . Then we 
give back all the power to those dictating 
our lives. 

We’ve all lost one thing or another to the 
failure of CDRC’s false images od “reha- 
bilitation”.. For me, they sabotaged my 
marriage and turned my own family against 
me! For their mistakes I am held respon- 
sible and deemed just a statistic, unchange- 
able man, an animal, heartless and unaware 
of his own actions. So not only am I paying 
my depth to society with years of my life; 
I’ve had to watch those I loved slowly fade 
away into nothingness and become dis- 
tant strangers. A sad reality, but an all too 
common story for us behind these walls of 
isolation, thanks to smear campaigns and 
security breaches by guards, bored and in 
need of entertainment. We’re tired of all 
these lies and pretty pictures, no more il- 
lusions and playing the bad guys. We will 
deface CDCR and Correctional Institutions 
across the world as a unit/as one and show 
the people once and for all who the mon- 
sters really are. 

Please print my name and information 
also no one here in my section receives the 
Rock newsletter. If possible please send us 
a free copy and we figure out how to prop- 
erly subscribe, Thank you 

Always In Solidarity! 

William Nicholas Glass #731358 
CSP-Corcoran/4B.4L. #45R 
P. O. Box #3481 
Corcoran, CA 

[We did get the Wasco demands and your 
letter. Both were circulated widely to sup- 
porters on the outside.] 

Our Shine Will Illuminate 

Beautify a thing is considered both more 
virtuous and more honorable. Moreover, 
the speaking human being himself equals 
the non-speaking, yet his speech adds even 
more to him. Some may say that the silent 
person might keep himself safe (from sin 
and contention) by observing silence and 
refraining from speech. But such can also 
be gained by a speaker who says good 
things, who, by way of his or her good 
speech , will also earn divine reward for 
the good they have uttered not to mention 
the admiration and appreciation of good 
people. 


A group of scholars debated 
the merits of speech versus si- 
lence. Some concurred that si- 
lence is definitely better than 
speech. But to this, others replied 
that utterance, or speech, is not 
only superior to silence but bet- 
ter than it. “Silence stays only 
with its observer while good 
speech serves and benefits innu- 
merable listeners.” One scholar 
said, “a knowledgeable man who 
stays quiet is like unto another knowledge- 
able man who speaks. My hope is that the 
speaker with knowledge is of higher rank 
than the silent one on the day of judgment, 
for his speech benefited people while the 
other has benefited none but himself. “ 

“Silence is the sleeping of the mind and 
speech is its awakening. Each state compli- 
ments the other,” meaning that both speech 
and silence can save a good purpose, de- 
pending on the situation. 

To see an unjust and to turn one’s head 
from it and keep it from moving, only al- 
lows that unjust to round the bend to where 
it finally lands on your door step. Human 
beings, were given a voice to better human- 
ity, for the collective. Modern life presents 
a fundamental harshness, especially behind 
these walls, and impatience with being hu- 
man. This intolerant atmosphere toward 
anything human has broken our spirits and 
shattered our confidence. Which is why 
many, inside and out, play it safe and stay 
silent. A race without hope (human race), 
mankind has lost what is so central to its 
well-being, in this life and the next. 

However, I firmly believe that if, “once”, 
we get our shit together in here, our shine 
will illuminate society. Yeah, believe it. 
We, prisoners, dictate from within, the at- 
titudes, the untrust, the hate, the violence, 
that is seen in the outside world today. 
Now, before you shout me down, allow me 
to give you an example of my overstand- 
ing. One can’t help but be effected, after 
living behind these walls for many of years 
going through the trials of warfare between 
the groups. “Race riots.” You know well 
the hate and disdain that, or those encoun- 
ters leave within us. Now, here comes our 
woman up to visit, we pollute her with our 
ordeal, she adapts our attitudes and takes 
this back home with her. She passes the 
pollution on to her friends, kids, peers, they 
pass it on, man you got a wild fire now. And 
that’s just one person, one contact. Now 
multiply it. 
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Do you see in schools, junior high, el- 
ementary schools, man they have “race ri- 
ots” that would put some I’ve seen inside 
to shame. Man they really go at it. This end 
hostilities agreement is a worthwhile effort 
that needs to be given its full push and sup- 
port by all, inside and out. We prisoners in 
unison equals power. We can better human- 
ity from right behind these walls. I believe 
everything happens in seasons, you can’t 
rush it, it just has to take its course. Support 
July 8 th , keep the respect in place and learn 
to overstand one another. It’s a challenge, 
but what I know about challenge and strife, 
it brings and builds character in the people 
who prevail through it. 

Forward to a better day! 

Kenneth Antonio Sexton 
Tehachapi SHU 

Unionize! 

Sincerely I hope this letter will find you 
and yours in the very best of the health and 
in a positive state of mind. As for myself, 
well I’m coping with being in the “belly 
of the beat and with our oppressors” as 
best I can. In your “newsletter” and your 
efforts to keep prisoners informed is ap- 
preciated. Its importance can’t be stressed 
enough! However, once again I write you 
to inform you that once again that the cops 
have disapproved your “June 2013” News 
Letter, by alleging its contraband. Be in 
such haste to disallow your newsletter, that 
they don’t even complete the CDCR 1819 
form. I send you these CDCR 1819 forms 
on the mere fact that you may be able to use 
them as exhibits in your litigation against 
the CDCR. 

I don’t even know if such a thing is fea- 
sible! But I’m a lifer whom has been in- 
carcerated since 1984 - it seems to me if 
feasible the prisoners across the state of 
California need to “unionize.” One, to bind 
us to act and move as one! Two, if every 
prisoner paid a quarterly fee to fund our 
struggles and etc., the prisoners can be an 
effective tool against CDCR. 

If the majority of prisoners be willing to 
unionize and pay a quarterly fee for law- 
yers and etc., to an organization on some- 
one such as yourself, who truly cares about 
our plight - that will be most powerful and 
beautiful. His long as CDCR got the pris- 
oner classes divided - they have to worries. 
However, if the prisoners should ever find 
a way to bind the majority to be one and act 
as one, it will be a bless day for all prison- 
ers. 

Myron K. Watts, AKA Sujoo Ajamee 


CDCR PUNISHES HUNGER STRIKERS 
BROWN GOES ON VACATION 


A t least 14 prisoners being held in 
the Security Housing Unit (SHU) 
at California’s notorious Pelican 
Bay State Prison were forcibly removed 
from their cells and placed in more punitive 
isolation late last week, according to law- 
yers who visited their clients on Tuesday. 

“They have been singled out for their 
participation in the ongoing California 
prisoner hunger strike and targeted because 
they are outspoken prisoner activists,” ac- 
cording to Kamau Walton of the Prisoner 
Hunger Strike Solidarity Coalition. The 14 
were placed in Administrative Segregation 
last Thursday. 

Prison officials, also confiscated legal 
material from the prisoners, including at- 
torney-client protected documents relating 
to a highly publicized federal class action 
lawsuit against the state of California. The 
lawsuit contends solitary confinement is 
a violation of prisoners’ 8th Amendment 
rights against cruel and unusual punish- 
ment, as well as their rights to due process. 

The California Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation (CDCR) contin- 
ues to lowball strike participation numbers 
- on the 10th day of the strike thousands 
are still participating throughout the Cali- 
fornia prison system, with at least 30,000 
participating last week. Prisoners continue 
to call on the CDCR to negotiate over their 
demands. 

“This is a clear attack against a non-vi- 
olent protest,” says Anne Weills, attorney 
for several hunger strikers. “It is pathetic 
that in response to prisoners’ calls for basic 
human and civil rights, the CDCR responds 
by violating those rights.” Weills also notes 
that all 14 prisoners retaliated against had 
signed onto last summer’s Agreement to 
End Hostilities Among Racial Groups- 
a document issued from the Pelican Bay 
SHU, urging prisoners to resolve conflicts 
peacefully amongst themselves and to 
work to end wider violence in the prison 
system. The CDCR has refused to distrib- 
ute the Agreement among prisoners. 

In a statement issued this morning, strike 
representatives said, “on July 11, 2013, we 
were placed in Administrative Segregation 
(Ad-Seg), where we are subjected to more 
torturous conditions than in the SHU. De- 
spite this diabolical act on the part of the 
CDCR intended to break our resolve and 
hasten our deaths, we remain strong and 
united! We are 100% committed to our 


cause and will end our peaceful action 
when the CDCR signs a legally binding 
agreement meeting our demands.” 

Governor Jerry Brown has been com- 
pletely silent on the strike that has gained 
international news attention. He remains 
mired in multiple scandals in the Califor- 
nia prison system. Brown will be taking a 
European vacation, visiting among other 
places, Dachau concentration camp in Ger- 
many. Family members and loved ones of 
the strikers are outraged. • 

Prisoner Hunger Strike 
Solidarity Coalition 


SHORT CORRIDOR 
REPS MOVED 

Greetings, solidarity, love and respect to 
all our loved ones and supporters. 

We want to provide a brief update on 
our collective struggle to end the torture 
of long-term solitary confinement. As ex- 
pected, the CDCR has responded to the 
resumption of our peaceful protest by re- 
taliating against 14 of us here at Pelican 
Bay, subjecting us to similar escalation as 
in 2011. 

Hunger Strike Rally Corcoran ‘Stop the 
Torture’ 071313 by Urszula 

On July 13, hundreds of people from 
across the state rallied at Corcoran State 
Prison to demonstrate to the prisoners in- 
side and the public outside, whose tax dol- 
lars are paying for torture, their unwavering 
solidarity and support - even in 103 -degree 
heat. 

Specifically, on July 11, 2013, we were 
placed in Administrative Segregation (Ad- 
Seg), where we are subjected to more tor- 
turous conditions than in the SHU. Despite 
this diabolical act on the part of the CDCR 
intended to break our resolve and hasten 
our deaths, we remain strong and united! 

We are 100 percent committed to our 
cause and will end our peaceful action 
when CDCR signs a legally binding agree- 
ment to our demands. 

Please join us in our struggle to stop 
CDCR from trying to destroy our lives and 
the lives of our families. 

We can only win our demands with your 
support! • 

In Solidarity, 

PBSP-SHU Short Corridor 
Representatives 
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EDITORIAL 2-8 

A t this point the mailing list is at 
500 plus readers. 355 of those sub- 
scribers are in California, primar- 
ily SHU prisoners, and the rest of them are 
in Washington and Oregon prisons. This 
means we have a lot of new readers from 
the 100 we started out with. So you old 
timers bear with me while I orientate these 
newbies on how things work. 

First of all, this paper ain’t free. There’s 
no such thing as a free lunch. The Rock 
newsletter is not produced by a group and 
we don’t have an office. This rag is put to- 
gether by me. I have some help with the 
mailings from another ex-con named Mark 
Cook. I’m 71 and Mark is 76 years old, 
both of us are state raised, and our only in- 
come is social security. Between Mark and 
me we’ve done about 80 years behind bars. 

I started doing time in the Utah State In- 
dustrial School for Boys in Ogden, Utah 
at the age of 13. Mark got his start in the 
Green Hill prison for children in Chehalis, 
Washington. (Incidentally, Mark and I were 
protesting in support of striking prisoners 
at Green Hill on July 8th). We both became 
politically conscious during the late 1960s 
and have been political activists since then. 
We were both a part of the George Jackson 
Brigade, whose first pubic act was to bust 
into the headquarters of the Washington 
department of corrections in the state capi- 
tol, Olympia, where a powerful bomb was 
placed under the director’s desk. 

The device went off at one o’clock in the 
morning, nobody was hurt but structural 
damage was done to the five story build- 
ing. A communique was issued saying the 
bombing was in support of prisoners being 
brutalized in the segregation unit of the 
Washington State Penitentiary. The brutal- 
ization stopped! 

We financed ourselves by robbing banks, 
we called it expropriation. The GJB did a 
lot of bombings (including the FBI office 
in Tacoma) and robbed a lot of banks. I was 
captured during one such robbery, in which 
a comrade was killed and another wounded 
after a shoot-out with police. I served 18 
years. Mark was subsequently convicted of 
shooting a cop while successfully freeing a 
comrade from police custody. He served 24 
years. We are both socialists. 

In addition to being the publisher of the 
Rock newsletter, for the past 14 years I’ve 
been an editor of the Prison Focus news- 
paper. Before that I’ve put out a long list 
of publications aimed a prisoners, includ- 


ing starting Prison Legal News. I am not 
tooting my own horn; rather just letting you 
know I’ve been here for the long haul. 

I’m not going to ask you to bomb any- 
one, or start a prisoners union or anything 
like that. All I’m asking you to do is to 
materially support this newsletter. So far 
this publication has not cost me a single 
red cent to produce and distribute because 
California prisoners have kicked down all 
of the stamps and money needed to keep 
it going. 

Today the Rock is expanding into Or- 
egon and Washington states. It is time for 
you newer readers, no matter where you 
are, to do your fair share. Take up collec- 
tions of stamps on your tier and send them 
to me. Sell subscriptions to prisoners you 
think might benefit from news written 
from the perspective of the convicted class. 
Subscriptions are $15 a year or 30 stamps. 
Get your people on the streets to subscribe 
too. This is going to be a long and diffi- 
cult struggle. It is time to start building the 
base. This newsletter can be a part of the 
scaffolding that will help build the struc- 
ture we will need in order to win. 

Some of my Washington State readers, 
are at the prison in Monroe. As it happens, 
I spent my last ten years of confinement at 
that facility. While I was there the prison 
remained single celled in spite of efforts 
by prisoner-collaborators working hand- 
in-glove with the administration to get us 
double celled. Monroe was the only single 
celled prison in the state. 

When the collaborators would try to sell 
us out I would type up papers exposing 
them for the traitors they were. And if that 
did not work I would get the entire prison 
to not eat (except for the six Jehovah Wit- 
nesses), or would do some other unified but 
peaceful action. Thanks to me, and nobody 
can deny this, we had personally owned 
computers and printers in our cells. It was 
the best prison in the state. When I was re- 
leased, however, double celling was intro- 
duced and the computer program was dis- 
continued. A lot of other stuff was lost too. 

Which brings us to today and the sorry 
ass collaborators that call the shots at Mon- 
roe. Prisoners at that prison were given the 
opportunity to join with convicts in Cali- 
fornia, they were asked to go on a one day 
peaceful work strike in solidarity with oth- 
er striking prisoners up and down the West 
Coast — only one day! They responded by 
saying “solidarity is not enough for us to 
jeopardize our privileges.” Shame on you 
Monroe! Shame, shame, shame! 


If workers and union organizers back 
in the 1930s had that attitude there would 
be no eight hour day, no Saturdays off, or 
paid vacations, child labor would still be 
exploited, etc. 

Harriet Tubman was an African-Amer- 
ican abolitionist and humanitarian during 
the American Civil War. She once said, “I 
freed a thousand slaves; I could have freed 
a thousand more if only they knew they 
were slaves.” The collaborators at Monroe 
might want to ponder their status as slaves 
the next time they get to feeling they have 
nothing to complain about. 

You are all slaves of the state, a status 
legitimized by the Thirteenth Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution, which abolished 
slavery for all except for those convicted 
of a crime. You are held in conditions of 
dependency and irresponsibility, disenfran- 
chised from the basic rights of citizenship 
such as the right to vote, and you will not 
protest even one day! And here I’m not 
talking about all Monroe prisoners; there 
are those who fought hard in favor of the 
strike, all power to them. Here I am talk- 
ing to the older generation of ass kissers 
and traitors who would rather be comfort- 
able slaves than empowered human beings. 
They disgust me. 

These collaborators need to be exposed 
for what they are. Type up your exposes 
and post them in the urinal on the yard and 
other areas only prisoners have access to. 
Start class struggle on the inside by expos- 
ing right opportunists and collaborators. 
The only way forward is through struggle, 
and prisoners who stand in the way of that 
struggle must be swept aside. We must 
build a national prisoners’ movement, 
and each reader in each prison must take 
personal responsibility for non-violently 
building that movement. Like they say: If 
not you, who? If not now, When? 

Power is not something that is handed 
down to you on some sort of silver platter. 
It is, rather, something that must be strug- 
gled for. And in the process of that struggle 
you learn how you wield that power — you 
learn how to develop the responsibility 
that comes with power. To change your 
conditions of existence you need only ex- 
ercise responsibility, to take responsibility, 
and from that will come power. Frederick 
Douglas noted that “Power concedes noth- 
ing without demand. It never has and it 
never will.” It is time to make that demand. 
California prisoners lead. Now peacefully 
Follow. • 

Ed Mead 
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Some of the photos from the July 8th demonstration in support of the hunger and work strikes in Seattle, Washington. 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 
CHAIR TOM 
AMMIANO: 1 JOIN 
THE PROTESTERS’ 

S acramento - Assembly member Tom 
Ammiano, chair of the Assembly 
Public Safety Committee, released 
the following statement regarding the hun- 
ger strike of up to 30,000 California State 
Prison inmates in support of prisoners in 
the so-called Short Corridor at Pelican Bay 
State Prison. 

“Having visited Pelican Bay early this 
year, and having held a second hearing in 
February regarding conditions there, I con- 
tinue to be concerned about the policies 
being used to segregate prisoners who are 
deemed - often on weak public grounds - 
to be gang leaders. 

“I don’t think officials of the CDCR have 
justified the extremely long isolation sen- 
tences given to some of these prisoners, nor 
some of the arbitrary rules - such as those 
limiting personal photographs. The condi- 
tions are extreme and do not correspond to 
the sentences given to these prisoners un- 
der our judicial system. 

“When they reviewed cases after pres- 
sure from an earlier hunger strike, even 
CDCR officials cleared hundreds of pris- 
oners of participating in gang activities. 
On the other hand, some advocates and 
family members are claiming that CDCR 
has broadened their use of solitary confine- 
ment. 

“That it took so long to make any chang- 
es to policy at Pelican Bay is symptomatic 
of a system that is slow to reform. We have 
seen that with CDCR failing to make medi- 
cal improvements, except under court or- 
der, and with its more recent hesitation to 
move prisoners exposed to deadly valley 
fever. 

“I join the protesters in urging prison of- 
ficials to make more progress in establish- 
ing fair and humane policies in the prisons 
paid for by California taxpayers. We should 
not be the focus of international human 
rights concerns, like those expressed by 
Amnesty International.” • 

[Contact Assemblyman Tom Ammiano 
via Assembly Public Safety Committee, 
1020 N Street (LOB), Room 111, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95814, phone (916) 319-3744, 
fax (916) 319-3745.] 

Source: S.F Bayvew 


STATEMENT OF 
SOLIDARITY FROM 
INCARCERATED 
WOMEN ACROSS 
MASSACHUSETTS 

A s Prisoners across the country 
prepare to strike, our hearts and 
thoughts are with them. As incar- 
cerated women we know first-hand many 
of the abuses the strikers face on a daily ba- 
sis — as well as many of the repercussions 
they may face in retaliation for the action 
against these abuse. 

As incarcerated mothers we experience 
lack of access to healthy food, lack of re- 
spect, autonomy and access to health care, 
lack of access to children and are regularly 
set up by the system to fail. 

As incarcerated women 
we know first-hand many 
of the abuses the strikers 
face on a daily basis 

As we stand in solidarity with striking 
prisoners, we ask you to stand in solidar- 
ity with us. Not just on July 8th — but every 
day of the year. To be in solidarity with us, 
we need folks from outside to come inside! 
Being behind the wall is hard and we need 
support while we are here, so when we get 
out we can be leaders. We need allies to be 
here both inside and out, to support us in 
creating space and community, to come to- 
gether and be leaders. We need to be lead- 
ers because we are the experts. 

We are here. We need folks to listen from 
their heart and be by our side when we are 
ready to speak, to strike and to stand out. 
We need allies to rally in support of poli- 
cies inside and out so we can survive while 
we are here and thrive when we get out. We 
need allies to help us break down the wall 
between men and women inside — to help 
us bridge the gap and support our families 
through the realities of the criminal system. 

Because of our experience, we are the 
experts on these issues and we ask that all 
allies, reformers, abolitionists, lawyers, 
legislators and our families work together, 
come together around the realities - not 
rhetoric - and help us move mountains and 
break down the walls in a supportive and 
sustainable ways physically, spiritually, po- 
litically and personally. • 

www. theprisonbirthproject. org 


TO PROTEST IS A 
RIGHT 

By Kevin Cooper, Death Row at San 
Quentin State Prison - July 8, 2013 

F rederick Douglass once said, “It’s 
easier to build strong children, than 
it is to repair broken men.” 

The same can be said for women, as they 
are included in the oppression that has been 
going on since the beginning of human be- 
ings oppressing each other. 

Throughout the history of this world, at 
one time or another, certain people from 
every generation have had to fight for their 
equality, their civil rights, and most impor- 
tantly, their human rights! 

Without these historical and current day 
struggles, it’s safe to say that more people 
would be oppressed than currently are. But 
of those who are being oppressed, they are 
tired of it! All over this planet, poor and op- 
pressed people are standing up, and speak- 
ing out, and fighting back in every way that 
they can, even non- violently, to gain what 
was theirs at birth: their human rights. 

Many have been broken, but many more 
have not, and won’t be, because they un- 
derstand that this ongoing struggle for their 
human rights is bigger, much bigger, than 
them as individuals. It’s about our collec- 
tive humanity! 

One thing is for certain, and history is 
our best teacher in this. If there is no strug- 
gle, there will be no change! The fight for 
one’s human rights is not always easy, but 
it’s necessary. Especially when it comes to 
people who have been targeted by the sys- 
tem. 

To do, or say, nothing is to suffer in 
silence while you’re treated like a non- 
human; a stereotype, a piece of trash. In 
America, we have in this so-called democ- 
racy the right to protest for our rights, and 
it’s a right that must be used to change the 
system. 

Because not only is protesting a right, 
it’s your constitutional right. Which is so 
very important for all of us to remember, 
because the oppressors don’t seem to fol- 
low the constitution when it comes to us, 
the oppressed! 

So no matter where you are, if you’re 
being repressed, undressed, suppressed, re- 
gressed, depressed and outright oppressed 
by the powers that be - it’s in your best in- 
terests to PROTEST! • 
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Rock! 


CORCORAN DEMO 

F our hundred people made their way 
to California’s Central Valley from 
all around the state. Organized by 
Prison Hunger Strike Solidarity they came 
to show solidarity with the hunger strik- 
ers, to protest the treatment of at least five 
thousand prisoners now held in solitary in 
the state’s prisons, and to rally against the 
prison-industrial complex that has every 
interest in keeping them inside ... and add- 
ing to their numbers. 

When they got there they found a gods- 
forsaken facility baking in temperatures 
variously recorded up to 103 degrees. • 
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California 


From all races and all regions, Cali- 
fornians come together to support the 
hunger strikers and those on work strike. 

Photos taken by various participants 
of the Corcoran demonstration in sup- 
port of the strikers. 
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Prison Art is a nonprofit 
website. It charges a 1 0 
percent fee if your art 
or craft sells. Send SASE 
for a free brochure. No 
SASE, no brochure.This 
offer void where pro- 
hibited by prison rules. 


Sell Your Art 
On the Web 

Sell prisoner- 
created art or 
crafts (except 
writings). Send 
only copies, no 
originals! 

Prison Art Project 
P.0. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 

www.prisonart.org 

sales@prisonart.org 

206-271-5003 


Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
load, or print current and back is- 
sues of the Rock newsletter by going 
to www.prisonart.org and clicking on 
the “Rock Newsletter” link. 

Outside folks can also have a 
free electronic copy of the newslet- 
ter sent to them each month by way 
of e-mail. Have them send requests 
for a digital copy of the newsletter to 
^ock@prisonart.org. 



A monthly newsletter 
everyone is talking about 


For Prisoners. Families, Friends and Organizations 


Available to prisoners for THREE STAMPS PER ISSUE 
o r S 1 5/ Pri s o ne rs % 1 S/F ree Perso ns 
12- MONTH SUBSCRIPTION 


FREE on-line downloads to send your loved ones inside 

MAKE REQUEST by email 
YesWeCanChanqe3X@aol.cpm 

MAIL TO: 

Barbara Brooks, SJRA 
PO. Box 71 
Olivehuret, C A 35361 

Published by 
Barbara Brooks. 

Sentencing end Justice Reform Advocacy 


Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 


Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the Rock newsletter 
for $15 or 30 stamps per year. 

First: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip 

Send to: 

Ed Mead 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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CALIFORNIA CONVICTS SUE STATE 
AFTER CONTRACTING VALLEY FEVER 


July 15, 2013 (AP/U-TSan Diego) 

L ast week, inmates and former in- 
mates at two California prisons 
who contracted valley fever while 
incarcerated filed a lawsuit against the 
state, AP/U-T San Diego reports (Thomp- 
son, AP/U-T San Diego, 7/12). 

About Valley Fever 

Researchers estimate that each year more 
than 150,000 people nationwide contract 
an airborne fungus known as valley fever, 
or coccidioidomycosis. 

The cocci fungus is commonly found in 
soil in much of the Southwestern U.S., and 
is especially common in California’s Cen- 
tral Valley. 

People can contract valley fever by 
breathing in cocci fungal spores (California 
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Healthline, 7/3). 

The fungus typically causes mild to se- 
vere influenza-like symptoms. However, 
the infection also can spread from the lungs 
to other parts of the body and cause symp- 
toms such as skin abscesses, blindness and 
death (AP/U-T San Diego, 7/12). 

Details of Current Outbreak 

In early May, CDC began investigat- 
ing the deaths of more than three dozen 
California inmates who had contracted the 
fungus at Avenal and Pleasant Valley state 
prisons in San Joaquin Valley. 

The investigation was launched after 
federal receiver J. Clark Kelso — who is 
charged with monitoring the state’s prison 
health care system — ordered the relocation 
of about 3,200 high-risk inmates from the 
two prisons. 

Late last month, U.S. District Judge 
Thelton Henderson ordered California to 
move 2,600 inmates at risk of contracting 
valley fever out of the two prisons. The 
order gave the state seven days to begin 
the transfers and 90 days to complete the 
task. In addition, Henderson said no new 
inmates who are considered at risk of con- 
tracting the fungus should be sent to either 
prison (California Healthline, 7/3). 

Jeffrey Callison — a spokesperson for the 
state Department of Corrections and Reha- 
bilitation — said the state currently is work- 
ing to comply with Henderson’s order. 

Details of the Lawsuit 

The lawsuit is seeking payment for life- 
time medical care — including medications 
that can cost as much as $2,000 monthly 


— for inmates and former inmates who con- 
tracted valley fever in California prisons 
since July 2009. The current state policy 
is to provide a 30-day supply of the drugs 
upon parole for severely affected inmates. 

Individuals represented in the lawsuit in- 
clude black, elderly and medically at-risk 
inmates and former inmates at the Avenal 
and Pleasant Valley prisons. 

Ian Wallach — an attorney representing 
the inmates — said the prison system did 
not adequately protect them from the fun- 
gus, which he called “a life sentence that no 
judge had ordered.” 

Attorneys are seeking class-action status 
for the case. Wallach said his firm already 
has been contacted by more than 500 cur- 
rent and former prisoners regarding valley 
fever. ■ 



The above art is by Chris Carrasco, PBSP. 


EDITORIAL 2-9 

“if we give in the terrorists win.” That 
is essentially what Secretary Beard told the 
mediation team. He said there will be no 
negotiations with prisoners or their outside 
representatives. I write this on August 4 th , 
just four days before the hunger strike has 
gone on for a full month. 

Things may change between now and the 
time you read this. And what I am writing 
here is largely aimed at general population 
prisoners and their family members and 
loved ones on the streets. I hope you won’t 
think me arrogant or presumptuous for sug- 
gesting a possible path ahead. 

In my editorial comments in the Spring 
2012 issue of Prison Focus (#38 at page 
26) I said, “The leading SHU prisoners 
used the metaphor of a football game to 
describe their struggle. Continuing on with 
that metaphor, I think we are at half time. 
HS1 and HS2 were the first two quarters. 
Everyone can call the score what they 
like. I call it a draw.” We are no longer at 
half-time, today we are in the final phase 
of the third quarter. Even if CDCR were to 
toss out some face-saving bone or crumbs 
to striking prisoners, at this point I would 
nonetheless have to call this quarter a loss. 

So the fourth quarter is now looming. 
I ask myself what I would do if I were in 
the position of rights conscious prisoners 
in California? There is some talk of going 
with what I call the nuclear option. Under 
this option individual prisoners would 
starving themselves to death one after the 
other, with larger scale outside support 
behind each volunteer. To learn more on this 
approach read about Bobby Sands and the 
hunger strike struggle the Irish Republican 
Army waged. They made many martyrs to 
the cause, including Bobby Sands himself, 
but politically it was a failure. 

So I suppose I would go for the alternative, 
which is mass action for the final quarter 1 
of this struggle. As we all know, the prisons 
cannot function for long without the labor 
of prisoners. A state-wide organization or 
union of prisoners will be required to win 
this battle. This is the most difficult option 
because it means the consciousness of 
regular mainline prisoners must be raised, 
a task that will require patience and time. 
Social prisoners must become rights 
conscious, and the rights conscious need to 

1 . The problem with the football metaphor is 
that it only gives us four quarters, whereas 
the struggle for justice will be protracted 
and may take thousands. 


become class conscious. It would seem to 
me that this would be the task of existing 
rights and class conscious prisoners, not 
only in California but everywhere. 

I would hold study groups on prisoner’s 
rights, so all prisoners would understand 
that the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, a treaty the constitution says is the 
“law of the land” (above the constitution), 
proclaims that all humans have the inherent 
right to such things as equal protection 
under the law, freedom of expression, 
and the freedom to work and form labor 
unions; to freedom from slavery, forced 
labor, torture, cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment and arbitrary arrest or detention; 
to a standard of living adequate for health 
and well-being; and to be recognized as a 
person before the law. 

All of these rights are inalienable — just 
because we are humans — and have as 
their goal the protection of human dignity 
and fullest development of the human 
personality. Again, the right to form labor 
unions, freedom from slavery, torture, and 
inhuman treatment. These are fundamental 
rights — including the right to organize into 
labor unions. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has held that 
under the constitution prisoners do not 
have the right to unionize. But as I said, 
international treaties the U.S. is a signatory 
to is “the law of the land”, and yet not 
enforceable in the courts. It requires a 
political struggle in order to gain these 
rights. These are the lessons prisoners need 
to understand and internalize, and they will 
never be able accomplish that until they 
overcome their bourgeois conditioning and 
individualism. 

As I’ve repeatedly said, you are all 
slaves of the state, a status legitimized 
by the Thirteenth Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, which abolished slavery for 
all except for those convicted of a crime. 
You are held in conditions of dependency 
and irresponsibility, disenfranchised from 
the basic rights of citizenship such as the 
right to vote. If there was a segment of 
today’s society that had a legitimate right to 
demand some level of justice it is prisoners. 
The task of advanced prisoners, those with 
a progressive consciousness, is to educate 
their less aware counterparts in matters of 
rights and class. 

Back in the day, the late 1960s and up 
to the mid-1970s there were many major 
movements; including a drug legalization 
movement, a gay rights movement, and a 
prisoners’ movement. 


Today, here in Washington, the 
recreational use of marijuana is legal, as 
is gay marriage. But what ever happened 
to the prisoners’ movement? I’ll leave the 
answer to that question for another day, as 
this is a new day — a new start. 

It may be years before the final quarter 
of this game is played, but when it comes 
to fruition it will be with an organized and 
rights and class conscious body of prisoners, 
ready to stand shoulder-to-shoulder with 
their working class brothers and sisters on 
the streets. They will peacefully withhold 
their labor, not in one prison, not in one 
state, but nationally, until the pro- slavery 
provision of the Thirteenth Amendment is 
abolished and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is applied to prisoners. 

Prisoners have the absolute right to 
peacefully go on work strikes. If not for 
the sake of those currently confined, then 
at least for the sake of generations of 
prisoners who will follow. 

At some point it needs to dawn on 
prisoners that they are contributing to their 
own oppression. The longest journey starts 
with a single step. The starting point in 
this case is to initiate the peaceful struggle 
for the immediate implementation of the 
five core demands, while at the same time 
educating and raising the consciousness 
of the other prisoners with whom you’re 
doing time. This will be a long struggle. 
Mainline prisoners will need to build cadre. 

Yet when all is said and done what I 
think carries very little weight. Prisoners 
will do what they do, and so long as they do 
it peacefully I’ll be here to support them. ■ 
Combat bourgeois individualism! 



A SHU cell drawn by Billly ‘Guero’ Sell. The 
first hunger strike participant to die 
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Rock! 


THE HUNGER 

STRIKE 

INTENSIFIES 

W e of the National Plantation 
Psychosis Awareness Commit- 
tee (N.P.P.A.C. pronounced N- 
PAC) throughout CDCR our sincere soli- 
darity and appreciation to the 33,000 plus 
who have unselfishly supported and/or par- 
ticipated in this most honorable and histori- 
cal statewide/national hunger strikes. You 
of the masses have all done and continue 
to do a commendable job (each in your in- 
dividual and collective capacity) in bring- 
ing the reality of this cause to the public at 
large, and doing so with the most impres- 
sive numbers this nation has ever seen! 

However, as these numbers continue to 
taper off, as anticipated, you will increas- 
ingly hear prison officials, the media, and 
various misguided individuals say that this 
hunger strike is dying out. To the contrary, 
this hunger strike is not dying out, nor is 
it dictated by the initial sensationalism of 
numbers. Such thinking is wrong. As in all 
successful movements of this nature the 
success of the hunger strike is now entering 
the political phase of hyper-dramatization, 
which will be marked by self-sacrificing 
prisoner volunteers. These volunteers will 
be comparatively few, but will continue to 
unselfishly push this hunger strike until the 
last man is standing. 

I have some serous underlying health 
conditions that put me at greater risk than 
some, or maybe even most, combined with 
my age factor (55), but these are only calcu- 
lations set by man not the supreme creator. 
So I personally vowed on day one not to 
give in until all of our collective demands 
are fully met or the creator calls me home 
for even greater rewards. 

It would be foolish to think that the mag- 
nitude of the honorable demands for basic 
human rights, as laid out in detail by our 
comrades of Pelican Bay, will be met by 
CDCR without a significant death count. 
Therefore, it is inevitable that some of us 
will die in this struggle before the public’s 
outcry will persuade CDCR to capitulate to 
our very reasonable demands. 

Therefore, it can only behoove our desig- 
nated negotiators and representatives not to 
negotiate any of the 45 demands until those 
of us who have self-appointed ourselves to 
carry this struggle to the end have had the 
opportunity to make their/our full contribu- 
tion. It will be these contributions and the 


public’s angry outcry that will be the decid- 
ing factor in this demonstration. 

We are just now turning into the final 
stretch, so I implore the designated repre- 
sentatives to please not prematurely negoti- 
ate our demands until all of our resources 
are fully and effectively engaged. 

Dare to struggle, dare to win, or god 
damn it all! ■ 

Bryan Ransom (AKA Imara Rafiki), 

Corcoran, August 11, 2013, Day 35 

[Ed’s Note: The hunger strike is the only 
means of protest for the totally powerless. 
While I disagree with the use of tactics 
that harm or weaken us, I do understand 
why some will feel the need to carry this 
approach to its ultimate conclusion. But 
as I’ve often said, the only sure means of 
securing and enforcing concessions from 
CDCR is by mainline prisoners peacefully 
withholding their labor. The prisons can- 
not function for long without the labor of 
prisoners, therein lays CDCR’s Achilles 
heel and the path to any true victory. Yes, 
I am talking about dual power. CDCR has 
had all the power and they’ve massively 
abused it and the public’s trust. It is time 
to give prisoners some of the responsibil- 
ity. Dual power was implemented at the 
Washington State Penitentiary in the early 
1970s and was successful until ultimately 
sabotaged by prison guards. Lessons have 
been learned since then.] 


THE FIRST DEATH 

T t is with a heavy, heavy heart I bring you 
the news that a hunger striker housed in 
4B-3L of the Corcorcan SHU, named 
Billy Michael Sell, more commonly known 
as ‘Guero’, died on Monday the 22nd of 
July. I spoke with several prisoners today 
about him, some that knew him very well 
and they were very somber and concerned. 
The prisoners say, “Billy died because of 
the Hunger Strike.” That he was “strong, 
was a good person, a good soldier” and 
that the allegations by CDCR that this was 
a suicide are, “completely out of character 
for him and that he wasn’t like that” Sev- 
eral guys stated, “No one believes he killed 
himself’ He was supposedly going without 
water as well as food and may have had 
other health issues, that is unknown. As 
stated below, Guero is reported to have 
started asking for medical attention around 
the 1 5th or 1 6th of July, in which he did not 
receive and died 4 days later. He is from 


Riverside but none of the guys knew how 
to contact his family. 

Here is more about him from a letter 
drafted for the Statewide Medical Execu- 
tive, Dr. Tharrett: 

We have confirmed that CDCR claims 
that Billy Sell, P41250, age 32, housed in 
the Security Housing Unit, allegedly took 
his own life on July 22, 2013. 

According to information we have gath- 
ered, Mr. Sell was not under care for mental 
illness at the time of his death. According 
to other inmates near his cell, he had been 
requesting medical attention for a few days 
and had not received it by July 22. The 
other prisoners who knew Billy confirmed 
that he was on the hunger strike and said 
it would be very strange and uncharacter- 
istic of him to take his own life. Inmates 
said that the guards reported he had hanged 
himself. The other prisoners doubt the ve- 
racity of that story. 

So the time has come that we were 
dreading but also trying to prepare for. No 
matter how Billy died, his life mattered and 
I believe that we as a coalition need to re- 
spond. I would like to suggest that we do 
some kind of vigil/press conference/rally at 
the CDCR building in Oakland, unless that 
was already being organized. Of course we 
can talk about this at Mondays meeting but 
I really think we should start thinking of 
ideas now. 

I know that the mediation team is prepar- 
ing look into further investigation on the 
legal front, so we will see what happens 
with that. In the meantime of any of your 
loved ones/correspondents/etc. are housed 
at Corcoran in 4B-3L and they may have 
some info about this, have known him, 
heard him requesting medical attention, 
please let us know. 

I hope you all are well and with some- 
one you love. In honor and respect of Billy 
<Guero> Sell, ■ 

Dendron 



Billly ‘Guero’ Sell, a self-portrait. 
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LETTERS 

[Note: For the present all names of letter 
writers will be withheld so the state cannot 
accuse us of secret communication between 
prisoners .] 

Phych Ward Solidarity 

Revolutionary Greetings [. . .] I am in the 
“Phychiatric Services Unit/SHY”, and me 
and a couple of other principled prison- 
ers are planning/preparing to successfully 
participate in the upcoming hunger strike 
starting on July 8 th , 2-13, which would be 
a surprise to CDCR to have supposedly 
‘mentally ill’ prisoners partaking in such a 
peaceful protest it’s humbling. 

[Name withheld], 


PBSP Yard Update 

Thanks for all your hard work in keep- 
ing us prisoners informed on extremely 
dire prison conditions and the sham this 
is (CDCR). It’s much appreciated [...] So 
here goes an update of what’s been happen- 
ing at (PBSP) B. Yard Level (4) (180) De- 
sin (GP) to be printed verbatim in the next 
issue. Signed B. Yard (GP) Level (4) (180) 
(PSSP) 

In June 2013 all inmates collectively 
submitted 25 reasonable demands sup- 
porting the statewide Hunger Strike Work 
Strike to begin on July 8 th . Not getting into 
all of the demands now, but here’s a few. 

Comply with the title 15 giving all in- 
mates their lOhours a week yard time since 
we never receive 10 hours a week and more 
like 10 hours a month if we’re lucky. 

Comply with the DOM and stop stripping 
every single inmate out individually before 
yard, medical education etc. as this drasti- 
cally cuts into our yard time/program. As 
every inmate must be wanded and stripped 
out naked, before they can enter the yard. 
Giving us an hour of actual yard time max 
do to this procedure. 

Stop harassing inmates to debrief when 
they ask for what they got coming because 
it’s common for Cos to say if you don’t like 
something debrief and you’ll be given ev- 
erything on an SNY yard closer to home. 

Create more jobs/educational programs 
as there are no jobs and A2B inmates are 
treated like there being punished for being 
A2B with slim to no privileges. IE more 
than 1 call a month, weekend yard, etc. As 
everyone should be given the opportunity 


to attain A1A status and not stay A2B for 
years because of no jobs/programs which 
is common here. 

Create an inmate photo program allow- 
ing inmates regardless of their status to 
take one photo a month. Because unless 
you receive a visit at PBSP while on a GP 
yard you’ll never be able to take a picture 
to send to loved ones/family. Depriving 
people who don’t get visits, or who’s loved 
ones can’t make the drive up of ever receiv- 
ing a photo. 

Comply with the tile 15 and deliver in- 
mates packages in two weeks. Since pack- 
ages take up to six weeks to be delivered 
with R&R only coming to the block once a 
month. As you get the picture. 

So on July 8 th , 2013 all inmates of every 
race collectively participated in a 10 day 
Work Strike with all Southern Hispanics/ 
Whites participating in the Hunger Strike as 
well. From three days to 10 depending on 
how people felt. Well as the media reported 
CDCR retaliated with at first prior to July 
8 th threats of validation, going to the hole, 
etc. Coming to everyone’s cell at7:30am on 
July 8 th giving people direct orders to re- 
port to work who had jobs. From kitchen 
workers to porters and all education, even 
though they never planned to run any pro- 
gram PERIOD. Even going to people cells 
who haven’t worked in months saying they 
now had jobs. So they could issue as many 
1 1 5 ’s as possible. Since word was Sacra- 
mento shut down taking the whole yard to 
ASU/The Hole. So long story short every- 
one who refused 9 consecutive meals or 
work/education receives 1 1 5’s with those 
who participated in both the Hunger Strike 
and Work Strike receiving 2 115’s. Now 
the Hunger Strike write up was willfully 
delaying a peace officer from performing 
assigned duties/participation in mass Hun- 
ger Strike even though not once after the 
9 th meal were inmates pulled out by medi- 
cal personal and checked for weight, blood 
pressure, etc... And the Work Strike 115 
was for refusing to report to assigned du- 
ties. 

Consequences for one or both C- Status, 
loss of credit, jobs, TVs, packages, hard, 
etc... and to a few unlucky ones C over C 
status where one looses all appliances for 
six months and given the opportunity to 
either send their TV CD players home or 
donate them for being program failures. So 
needless to say most of the yard is on C- 
Status for 30 to 90 days with not one de- 
mand being met and just shame how retal- 


iatory CDRC has become during 
a historic peaceful protest. But 
nonetheless spirits are high and 
just a small sacrifice compared to 
decades of solitary confinement 
many have suffered. Truly be- 
lieve that true change beneficial 
to all is soon to come and this 
just the beginning of the end of 
draconian tactics/mind games by 
the CDCR. 



[Name withheld], 

B Yard GP Level 4, PBSP 


From Death Row SHU 

On July 30, 2013, Day 23 of the state- 
wide hunger strike, at approximately 1 
p.m., prisoners on my tier began alerting 
Adjustment Center custody staff that one 
of the hunger strike participants was un- 
responsive. Prisoners kept yelling, “Man 
down!” and banged on their doors for about 
10 minutes until a goon squad was formed. 

One of that goon squad was an Officer 
Persaud, who sarcastically ordered the 
apparently semi-conscious man-down to 
come to his door and cuff up. After this 
potentially life-threatening delay and a 
“mechanical issue” getting the cell door to 
open, the goon squad finally stormed in as 
if pouncing. 

A second man-down situation followed 
about an hour later with similar response. 

Custody staff are clearly expressing re- 
sentment toward the hunger strike partici- 
pants, and my suggestion to them is that if 
their current job is not to their liking, they 
should either quit and go back to Burger 
King or get their torture unit overlords to 
grant the reasonable request for basic hu- 
man needs set forth in the open letter. ■ 

[Name withheld] 

Open letter to the citizens of 
California 

At least we demand we be treated like 
human beings and citizens. Demand an 
end to solitary confinement except when it 
is absolutely necessary and only then as a 
temporary solution. Help us gain access to 
education, basic amenities, and rehabilita- 
tive services. Make the state comply with 
all the court orders and recommendations 
from respected world bodies, human rights 
organizations, and concerned citizens. Stop 
funding the system and making it profitable 
for some. There are many, many things 
you can do, Citizens, to end our suffering. 
Teach us about empathy and compassion 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

AUTHORIZATION FOR RELEASE OF INFORMATION 

CDCR 7385 (REV. 09/09) 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS AND REHABILITATION 


Page 1 of 2 

AUTHORIZATION FOR RELEASE OF INFORMATION 


YOUR INFORMATION 

Last Name: 

First Name: 

Middle Name: 

Date of Birth: 

Address: 

City/State/Zip: 

CDC/YA Number: 


Person/Organization Providing the 
Information 

Person/Organization to Receive the 
Information 

Name: 

Name: 

Address: 

Address: 

City/State/Zip: 

City/State/Zip: 

Phone #: ( ) 

Phone #: ( ) 

Fax Number: ( ) 

Fax Number: ( ) 



[45 C.F.R. § 164.508(c)(1) (iii) & Civ. Code § 56.11(e), (f)] 


Description of the Information to be Released 
(Provide a detailed description of the specific information to be released) 

[45 C.F.R. § 164.508(c)(1)(i) & Civ. Code §§ 56.1 1(d) & (g)] 

Medical 

□ Mental Health 

Genetic Testing 

□ Dental 

Substance Abuse/Alcohol 

Communicable Disease 

□ HIV 

Psychotherapy Notes 

Other (Please Specify) 


For the following period of time: From (date) to (date) 


Description of Each Purpose for the Use or Release of the Information 
(Indicate how the information will be used) 

[45 C.F.R. § 164.508(c)(1)(iv)] 


D 

□ 


Health Care 


□ 


Other (please specify) 


Personal Use 


□ 


Legal 


Page one of release form 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

AUTHORIZATION FOR RELEASE OF INFORMATION 

CDCR 7385 (REV. 09/09) 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS AND REHABILITATION 


Page 2 of 2 


Will the health care provider receive money for the release of this information? 

[45 C.F.R. § 164.524 (c) (4) (i), (ii)] 


Reasonable fees may be charged to cover the cost of copying and postage. 


This authorization for release of the above information to the above-named persons/organizations 

will expire on: (date). [45 C.F.R. § 164.508(c)(1)(v) & Civ. Code 

§ 56.11(h)] 

I understand: 

• I authorize the use or disclosure of my individually identifiable health information as 
described above for the purpose listed. I understand that this authorization is 
voluntary. [45 C.F.R. § 164.508(c)(2)(i)] 

• I have the right to revoke this authorization by sending a signed notice stopping this 
authorization to the health Records department at my current institution. The 
authorization will stop further release of my health information on the date my valid 
revocation request is received in the Health Records department. [45 C.F.R. 

§ 164.508(c)(2)(i) & Civ. Code § 56.11(h)] 

• I am signing this authorization voluntarily and that my treatment will not be affected 
if I do not sign this authorization. [45 C.F.R. § 164.508(c)(2)(ii)] 

• Under California law, the recipient of the protected health information under the 
authorization is prohibited from re-disclosing the information, except with a written 
authorization or as specifically required or permitted by law. If the organization or 
person I have authorized to receive the information is not a health plan or health care 
provider, the released information may no longer be protected by federal privacy 
regulations. [45 C.F.R. 164.508(c)(2)(ii)] 

• I understand I have the right to receive a copy of this authorization. [Civ. Code 
§ 164.508 (c)(4) and Civ. Code § 56.1 1(i)] 


Signature: 

CDC/YA Number: 

Date: 

[45 C.F.R. § 164.508(c)(1)(vi) & Civ. Code § 56.11(c)(1)] 

Representative: 

Relationship: 

Date: 


[45 C.F.R. § 164.508(g)(1) & Civ. Code § 56.11(c)(2)] 


Page two of release form 
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with action - and I promise we will return 
these actions. 

The same hands that once destroyed 
communities can rebuild them. We have 
the influence to be the role models too. 
We can tell the young ones to end hos- 
tilities out there the same way hostilities 
have been ended in here. We can encour- 
age peace in unique ways. But we need a 
stake in this society too! We need to be em- 
braced, worked with and rewarded. 

Thank you, Citizens, for hearing our 
voice. We look forward to a better future 
for all Californians. 

[Name Witheld] on Day 5 of the Hunger 
Strike, Tehachapi-SHU 

Corcaran State Prison 

I was planning on only “fasting” for two 
to three days at a time. But I feel good af- 
ter these three days. I am thinking about 
going longer. I am not sure how long I 
will go. I am caught up in the principles 
behind this hunger strike. I am feeling the 
solidarity of this revolt by prisoners and 
their determination to throw off the yoke 
of subjugation. It feels good to witness the 
reemergence of the prison rebellion of the 
1960s and 1970s. It is very difficult to rally 
the prisoners to rebel against the inhuman- 
ity of this prison system and the outright 
violation of prisoners’ constitutional rights. 
Correctional officers and administrators vi- 
olate state and federal laws with no appre- 
hension of consequences. It is difficult to 
rally prisoners to rebel because of the wide 
network of inmate agent provocateurs who 
will usually abort any thoughts of uprising 
or rebellion before it leaves the womb of 
mental conception. 

[Name Witheld] 

Question 

On 7/3/2013, I received a visit from 2 
California Prison Focus volunteers. Two 
women, one white lady and one Mexicana 
lady (names omitted) came. I told them that 
I will accept visits from CPF volunteers at 
any point in the hunger strike. They were 
telling me about some form that prisoners 
can get from the nurses that would allow 
CPF people to request prisoners medical 
records regarding our current health sta- 
tus.. What exactly are these forms she was 
speaking of? 

[Name Witheld] 

[Ed’s Response: That form is contained 
in this issue on pages five and six. I had to 
eliminate two pages of letters from prison- 
ers in order to include these forms.] 


A RESPONSE TO 
CDCR SECRETARY 
BEARD 

By Caitlin Kelly Henry 

T n a recent OpEd, CDCR Secretary 
Beard, defends his agency’s use of tor- 
ture, and justifies it by vilifying and 
dehumanizing some of its victims. Condi- 
tions in CDCR’s SHUs meet international 
definitions of unlawful torture. Sensory de- 
privation is torture. Prolonged isolation is 
torture. California, unlike most states and 
nations, refuses to recognize that it is both 
unlawful and poor public policy to punish 
people with prolonged isolation. Though 
no other jurisdiction appears to deny that 
these practices constitute solitary confine- 
ment. 

These conditions cause permanent phys- 
ical and psychological effects. As an attor- 
ney and academic, I have conducted over 
60 interviews with people sequestered in 
SHUs, and have witnessed the physical and 
psychological effects of isolation. Having 
recently visited strikers, I can attest that as 
a result of their non-violent demonstration, 
they are experiencing irreversible and life 
threatening effects that will only worsen if 
CDCR and Governor Brown do not take 
action immediately. 

Hunger and work strikes by disfran- 
chised people, who have little to leverage 
but their bodies, have earned a dignified 
and noble legacy in human and civil rights 
movements. The last three California pris- 
on strikes have succeeded in shining light 
on atrocious living conditions typically 
shielded from the public behind prison 
walls. 

The OpEd misrepresents CDCR’s de- 
jure policies, and avoids addressing its 
de-facto policies, which arise from prison 
staff’s vast discretion in policy interpreta- 
tion and execution. The OpEd attempts to 
narrow the discussion to CDCR’s treatment 
of the sub-group of people staff accuse of 
being affiliated with gangs and focus on 
the strike’s second demand. However, the 
other four demands, concern issues affect- 
ing all prisoners in solitary, many of whom 
are never accused of gang activity. 

CDCR continues to arbitrarily discipline 
and move people to solitary confinement 
without adequate due process, whether for 
a determinate term (though people are of- 
ten held after the term’s end) or indetermi- 
nate term. Currently, CDCR is issuing rules 
violations to hunger strikers simply for not 


eating, and charging participants and non- 
participants with “gang related activity” 
for showing support for the strike. These 
violations can be used to send people to 
the SHU, keep them there, or deny people 
post-conviction relief (parole, prop 36 re- 
sentencing, etc.). To issue so many on such 
specious grounds at a moment when CDCR 
is mandated to release 10,000 people is em- 
blematic of the due process violations the 
strike seeks to address. 

As CDCR moves people to or within the 
SHU, staff have denied people access to 
their property. This includes placing people 
in a cell with a mattress, but no sheets or 
blanket, for days on end. Pelican Bay SHU 
cells have no windows or skylights, and 
the murky slits in the concrete at Corcoran 
can hardly be called windows. Light comes 
from a fluorescent bulb that is never shut 
off. 

Especially since the strike’s announce- 
ment, CDCR has routinely denied people 
the ability to leave their cells for weeks on 
end, whether to shower, use the “yard” (ei- 
ther a metal cage or a small room with four 
concrete walls but no roof), or access the 
law library to meet court deadlines. With 
no access to the yard, some people exer- 
cise in their cells. . .but if they do so at the 
same time as others, the exercise is labeled 
as gang activity. 

Access to other in-cell activities - like 
television, radio, books, or education - is 
contingent on having funds. Funds require 
either work (which many SHU inmates are 
prohibited from) or contacts on the outside. 
In the OpEd CDCR lauds how its “[Res- 
tricting... communication... has saved lives 
both inside and outside prison walls” yet 
claims people can send and receive letters 
and visit every weekend. 

In reality, CDCR’s extreme prohibi- 
tions and restrictions on phones, letters, 
and visits destroy lives by interfering with 
constructive family and attorney commu- 
nications. This flies in the face of correc- 
tional best practices, which evidence that 
maintaining community ties decreases re- 
cidivism and supports reentry. As a rule, 
SHU inmates are also denied reentry- facil- 
itating activities, such as interaction with 
other people in religious service, therapy, 
classes, or meals. Since the strike CDCR 
has even confiscated books, mail, TVs and 
radios. 

Governor Brown and Secretary Beard 
must cease their deliberate indifference 
and end the standoff by meeting the five 
demands. ■ 
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A RESPONSE TO A SHU PRISONERS’ CRITICISM OF THE 
OUTSIDE STRIKE SUPPORT EFFORT 


By Ed Mead 

T he amount of outside support for 
this current and third hunger strike 
has been unprecedented, and in- 
cluded community supporters, ex-convicts, 
family members and loved ones of prison- 
ers, all working together toward the com- 
mon goal of implementing the five core 
demands. From what I can see, the outside 
support was larger and more efficient that 
it was back during the first two hunger 
strikes. The progressive community has 
clearly demonstrated a unity and purpose 
that has been successful in amplifying the 
voice of the striking prisoners. 

The stars that shine the brightest, of 
course, are the prisoners in California who 
have sacrificed so much of themselves dur- 
ing this bitterly fought struggle for justice. 
This is not to take anything away from 
those who ended their hunger strikes early, 
as nobody expects strikers to go as far as 
the Irish hunger striker Bobby Sands and 
his comrades in Ireland (one hunger striker, 
Billy Michael Sell of Corcoran, has already 
died by, CDCR says, hanging himself the 
day after ending his 1 2 th day of participation 
in the strike). Another prisoner who quit his 
fast after 12 days wrote a scathing criticism 
of the outside strike support effort, saying 
our weaknesses out here “neutralized” their 
struggle on the inside and that is why he is 
ending his strike. It is this criticism of our 
work that I write about today. 

When we get criticisms, especially from 
a black SHU prisoner (which is the case 
here), we should always look for what is 
right with it, and not search for reasons why 
it’s wrong. Even so, when it’s so in-your- 
face wrong it just can’t be ignored, it needs 
to be called like it is. I was in the Bay Area 
doing support work for the first two hunger 
strikes. I can attest to the huge amount of 
work they did. Today that once tremendous 
volume of work has doubled. Indeed, we 
can feel the impact of their work, not only 
up here in Seattle but nationally. 

The prisoner criticizing us raised six 
issues in which our work out here failed. I’ll 
address all each of them. His first complaint 
is that we on the outside frequently write 
to the reps but do not communicate “with 
every solitary confined prisoner” (emphasis 
in original). This is a classic case of being 
out of touch with our realities out here in 


minimum custody — how few people we 
have and the small amount of money there 
is to work with. 

To write a single letter to the 4,547 SHU 
prisoners (and who knows how many more 
Ad Seg prisoners) would break us, even if 
we did have all of their names and numbers. 
And to keep them informed we’d have to 
write each prisoner at least once a month. 
Who’s going to write all those letters? 
Who’s going to pay for the materials and 
postage? There is simply no possible way 
we could write to every prisoner locked 
down in solitary confinement. 

Speaking only for myself, I rarely write 
letters to the reps but send letters by the 
stack in to other prisoners in that state, 
including letters to author of this criticism. 
While we out here can’t possibly write 
letters to everyone locked down, we do 
have some very informational publications, 
most of which are specifically aimed at 
California prisoners. 

Which brings us to his second complaint, 
our various publications carry articles only 
“by a select few individuals” (emphasis 
in original). This too is wrong. The 
publications he mentions are the PHSS 
News, The S.F Bay View, Prison Focus, The 
Abolitionist, and Rock. More specifically, 
his criticism is that our publications only 
print articles by the representatives. 
Although I am not privy to receiving PHSS 
News or The Abolitionist , I do get The 
Bay View and of course I publish the Rock 
newsletter and am the Editor of Prison 
Focus. These last three publications rarely 
publish material from the Reps (unless it is 
news other SHU prisoners need to have). 

Any SHU prisoner who is interested in 
knowing what’s going on can subscribe to 
any of these publications for free. The fact 
that all of them are available to California 
prisoners is a remarkable achievement. 

In reality, we on the outside are not 
“keeping the entire solitary confinement 
prisoner class faceless, nameless, and 
voiceless.” Our publications inform and 
communicate, and in fact, at least in the 
case of Rock , specifically target that so- 
called SHU class. 1 


1. Here I should admit that I’ve rejected at 
least one article by the prisoner doing the 
criticizing. It was so long it would have tak- 
en the entire Rock newsletter to print it. It 
dealt only with matters of interest to New 


His third criticism is that “the outside 
community only displays material from 
the reps at community events, and not 
every solitary confined prisoner.” (again, 
emphasis in original). Assuming we could 
get photos and material from “every 
solitary confined prisoner”, just what side 
of some multistory building would we 
post it all on? Speaking for Seattle, we’ve 
never displayed materials from any of the 
reps at any of our events. The materials 
we distribute are written by us or other 
outside support people, but mostly we do 
banners and picket signs with slogans like 
“End The Torture” and “Meet the Five 
Demands”, etc. 

And the most strike-related pictures 
of people I see passed around on the 
Internet are pictures of prisoners glued on 
to homemade posters that are being held 
by the family member or loved one of a 
particular prisoner. 

Let’s also not forget about the principle 
of leadership. The fact is the reps (who 
represent all races and regions) are the 
ones who called the struggle, who wrote 
the demands, got the law suit going, who 
negotiate with the pigs, who drafted the 
agreement to end hostilities, and who have 
in general been the leadership of all three 
hunger strikes. Moreover, they are currently 
bearing the brunt of the retaliation for all of 
those strikes. 

As the reader can see, most of the 
criticisms directly or indirectly involve our 
communication with, or the duplication 
of materials produced by, the reps. To the 
extent the reps are getting more honey 
than any of the quitters, it is, well, because 
they’ve earned it. This is not a basis for 
criticism, it is, rather, exactly what we 
should be doing out here. Some of us may 
disagree with the political ideology of the 
reps, but we can all agree with their overall 
skill in building this now historic struggle. 

The fourth criticism is that the “outside 
PHSS Coalition has been failing to discuss 
strategy and tactics with the inside PHSS 
Coalition (e.g. political prisoners, activists, 
etc)...” We on the outside have one task, 
and that was adopted early on — we are 
to amplify the voice of those struggling 
prisoners. That is exactly what we out here 

Afrikans, and, worse, it had nothing to do 
with the struggle to implement the five core 
demands. 
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are doing. To my knowledge the support 
community does not discuss strategy or 
tactics with the reps. 

When prisoners call a peaceful and 
just struggle people out here respond. It 
is the reps who have called that struggle. 
The progressive political community and 
family members on the West Coast and 
elsewhere have rallied behind those leading 
this struggle. 

We strike supporters have been doing this 
work out here through three hunger strikes, 
and (to my knowledge) in those years this 
is the first and only complaint about how 
we perform our tasks. Moreover, I am not 
aware of any other prisoners telling us what 
to do. And I don’t even see any strategic 
suggestions coming from the criticizer 
either, only complaints. In point of fact, 
what I hear from the inside (and I get a lot 
of prisoner mail) is gratitude for the work 
we do out here on the streets. 

Yet when a black man charges us with 
racism we need to listen. The fifth and 
sixth criticism, and the most important 
ones in my book, implicitly charges us 
with racism. The criticism is that we on the 
outside failed to sufficiently reach out to 
the black community. 

As mentioned before, during the first two 
hunger strikes I flew down to the Bay Area 
to help with the support effort, and in that 
process I attended many events put on in 
support of each of the hunger strikes. Some 
of these were put on by groups like All of 
Us or None, where a hundred or so people 
would be attending and I’d be one of only 
a few white people in attendance. With 
that said, could we do better in this regard? 
Sure. The support coalition is largely white. 
Yet, as I understand it, the role of whites is 
to combat white racism, not organize the 
black community. 

I can’t speak for the Bay Area’s current 
work since I’m not there, but in the photos 
they send out and materials they publish 
there is always a good mix of races. As 
for Seattle we (Free Us All) have put on 
two educational hip hop events around 
the hunger strike, both in the largely black 
Central District, one was a week before the 
start of the hunger strike and the other last 
Sunday (July 21 st ). 

The criticizer calls these six issues 
“contradictions” and says they are the 
reasons we failed to connect to the 30,000 
prisoners who initially engaged in the 
hunger strike. In short, he says it is our 
fault that he and others prematurely quit 
the hunger strike. 


If there is ever to be any meaningful 
change we must all take responsibility for 
what we do or don’t do. The man doing the 
criticizing dropped out of the hunger strike 
after twelve days. It was then that he wrote 
a letter to the S.F. Bay View newspaper 
asking that his criticism be printed in that 
publication (as far as I know that’s not 
happening). 

Now let’s put the shoe on the other foot, 
where it rightfully belongs. Why not ask 
where were the masses of family members 
and loved ones of those 30,000 prisoners? 
Why did those prisoners not activate or 
reach out to their support networks? Why 
was it left largely to us progressives and 
only a handful of family members? 

It is you prisoners who need to get 
your act together, you need to organize 
yourselves and your loved ones — you 
must be your own liberators. And you are 
not ever going to do that by putting the 
blame for your own failures on others. 
This is something we prisoners do, and it’s 
something that needs to stop. 

As I wrote on page 30 of Prison Focus 
issue #37, just before the first hunger strike: 

“Your struggles in there should in no 
way rely on those of us doing volunteer 
work on the outside. If you’re going get 
it together, do it without any thought 
to prisoner-support organizations. 
Indeed, outside support is something 
that you should plan to grow from 
scratch, starting with your own friends 
and family members on the streets.” 
Those 29,000 prisoners who prematurely 
ended their fast should look inside 
themselves for the source of their failures, 
rather than seeking to cast the blame on 
those of us on the outside. We are open to 
criticism, but not to scapegoating. 

Those on the inside who would pose 
as revolutionaries need to have a grasp of 
dialectical and historical materialism, so 
as to be better able to make analysis based 
on actual conditions in their processes of 
motion and change. Which is something 
different than merely blaming others for 
our individual weaknesses. 

Any such analysis will show that the 
prisoners’ struggle must, at its root, be led 
and organized by prisoners and their family 
members and loved ones. We few out here 
can support you, but it’s your struggle. 
Take responsibility for it. 

In the mean time we out here will 
continue to organize and fight in support of 
the five core demands in the best way we 
know how. The struggle continues. ■ 


Quote Box 

“Non-cooperation with evil is as much 
a duty as is cooperation with good.” 

Mahatma Mohandas K. Gandhi - 
(1869-1948) 

“To ignore evil is to become an ac- 
complice to it.” 

Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

“Human progress is neither automatic 
nor inevitable... Every step toward the 
goal of justice requires sacrifice, suffer- 
ing, and struggle; the tireless exertions 
and passionate concern of dedicated in- 
dividuals.” 

Martin Luther King, Jr. 

“Where justice is denied, where pover- 
ty is enforced, where ignorance prevails, 
and where any one class is made to feel 
that society is an organized conspiracy to 
oppress, rob and degrade them, neither 
persons nor property will be safe.” 

Frederick Douglass 

“The genius of our ruling class is that 
it has kept a majority of the people from 
ever questioning the inequity of a system 
where most people drudge along, paying 
heavy taxes for which they get nothing 
in return.” 

Gore Vidal , Author 

“We can either have democracy in this 
country or we can have great wealth con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, but we 
can’t have both.” 

Louis Brandeis, 
U.S. Supreme Court Justice 

“ ... the media in the United States 
effectively represents the interests of 
corporate America, and ... the media 
elite are the watchdogs of what consti- 
tutes acceptable ideological messages, 
the parameters of news and information 
content, and the general use of media re- 
sources. 

Peter Phillips, Project Censored 

“Many Americans hunger for a dif- 
ferent kind of society — one based on 
principles of caring, ethical and spiritual 
sensitivity, and communal solidarity. 
Their need for meaning is just as intense 
as their need for economic security.” 

Michael Lerner, journalist 
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Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, download, or print current and back issues of 
the Rock newsletter by going to www.prisonart.org and clicking on the “Rock 
Newsletter” link. 

Outside folks can also have a free electronic copy of the newsletter sent to 
them each month by way of e-mail. Have them send requests for a digital copy 
^of the newsletter to rock@prisonart.org. 


Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the Rock newsletter 
for $15 or 30 stamps per year. 

F i rst: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip 

Send to: 

Ed Mead 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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IT’S OVER! 


Statement Suspending the 
Third Hunger Strike 

From : prisonerhunger strikes ol idarity, 
September 5, 2013 

Greetings of Solidarity and Respect! 

T he PBSP-SHU, Short Corridor Col- 
lective Representatives hereby serve 
notice upon all concerned parties of 
interest that after nine weeks we have col- 
lectively decided to suspend our third hun- 
ger strike action on September 5, 2013. 

To be clear, our Peaceful Protest of Re- 
sistance to our continuous subjection to 
decades of systemic state sanctioned tor- 
ture via the system’s solitary confinement 
units is far from over. Our decision to sus- 
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pend our third hunger strike in two years 
does not come lightly. This decision is es- 
pecially difficult considering that most of 
our demands have not been met (despite 
nearly universal agreement that they are 
reasonable). The core group of prisoners 
has been, and remains 100% committed to 
seeing this protracted struggle for real re- 
form through to a complete victory, even if 
it requires us to make the ultimate sacrifice. 
With that said, we clarify this point by stat- 
ing prisoner deaths are not the objective, 
we recognize such sacrifice is at times the 
only means to an end of fascist oppression. 

Our goal remains: force the powers that 
be to end their torture policies and practices 
in which serious physical and psychologi- 
cal harm is inflicted on tens of thousands 
of prisoners as well as our loved ones out- 
side. We also call for ending the related 
practices of using prisoners to promote the 
agenda of the police state by seeking to 
greatly expand the numbers of the working 
class poor warehoused in prisons, and par- 
ticularly those of us held in solitary, based 
on psychological/social manipulation, and 
divisive tactics keeping prisoners fighting 
amongst each other. Those in power pro- 
mote mass warehousing to justify more 
guards, more tax dollars for “security”, and 
spend mere pennies for rehabilitation — all 
of which demonstrates a failed penal sys- 
tem, high recidivism, and ultimately com- 
promising public safety. The State of Cali- 
fornia’s $9.1 billion annual CDCR budget 
is the epitome of a failed and fraudulent 
state agency that diabolically and systemi- 
cally deprives thousands of their human 
rights and dignity. Allowing this agency to 
act with impunity has to stop! And it will. 


With that said, and in response to much 
sincere urging of loved ones, supporters, 
our attorneys and current and former state 
legislators, Tom Ammiano, Loni Hancock, 
and Tom Hayden, for whom we have the 
upmost respect, we decided to suspend our 
hunger strike. We are especially grateful to 
Senator Hancock and Assembly Member 
Ammiano for their courageous decision to 
challenge Governor Brown and the CDCR 
for their policies of prolonged solitary con- 
finement and inhumane conditions. We are 
certain that they will continue their fight 
for our cause, including holding legisla- 
tive hearings and the drafting legislation 
responsive to our demands on prison con- 
ditions and sentencing laws. We are also 
proceeding with our class action civil suit 
against the CDCR. 

Our goal remains: force 
the powers that be to end 
their torture policies and 
practices.... 

The fact is that Governor Brown and 
CDCR Secretary Beard have responded 
to our third peaceful action with typical 
denials and falsehoods, claiming solitary 
confinement does not exist and justifying 
the continuation of their indefinite torture 
regime by vilifying the peaceful protest 
representatives. They also obtained the 
support of the medical receiver (Kelso) and 
Prison Law Office attorney (Spector — who 
is supposed to represent prisoners interests, 
and instead has become an agent for the 
state) to perpetuate their lie to the public 
and to the federal court — that prisoners 
participating in the hunger strike have been 


coerced — in order to obtain the August 1 9, 
2013 force feeding order. 

We have deemed it to be in the best in- 
terest of our cause to suspend our hunger 
strike action until further notice. 

We urge people to remember that we be- 
gan our present resistance with our unprec- 
edented collective and peaceful actions (in 
tandem with the legislative process) back 
in early 2010, when we created and distrib- 
uted a “Formal Complaint” for the purpose 
of educating the public and bringing wide- 
spread attention to our torturous conditions. 

...we’ve gained a lot of 
positive ground towards 
achieving our goals. How- 
ever, there’s still much to 
be done. Our resistance 
will continue to build and 
grow until we have won 
our human rights. 

After much dialogue and consideration, 
this led us to our first and second hunger 
strike actions in 201 1, during which a com- 
bined number of 6,500 and 12,000 prison- 
ers participated. We succeeded in gaining 
worldwide attention and support resulting 
in some minor changes by the CDCR con- 
cerning SHU programming and privileges. 
They also claimed to make major changes 
to policies regarding gang validation and 
indefinite SHU confinement by creating the 
STG/SDP Pilot Program. They released a 
few hundred prisoners from SHU/AD SEG 
to general population in the prison. But in 
truth, this is all part of a sham to claim the 
pilot program works and was a weak at- 
tempt to have our class action dismissed. 
It didn’t work. 

In response we respectfully made clear 
that CDCR’s STG-SDP was not responsive 
to our demand for the end to long term iso- 
lation and solitary confinement and thus 
unacceptable. (See: AGREEMENT TO 
END HOSTILITIES) 

Our supporting points fell on deaf ears, 
leading to our January 2013 notice of intent 
to resume our hunger strike on July 8, 2013 
if our demands were not met. We also in- 
cluded Forty Supplemental Demands. 

In early July, CDCR produced several 
memos notifying prisoners of an increase 
in privileges and property items, which 
are notably responsive to a few of our de- 
mands, while the majority of our demands 
were unresolved, leading to our third hun- 
ger strike, in which 30,000 prisoners par- 
ticipated and resulted in greater worldwide 


exposure, support and condemnation of the 
CDCR! 

From our perspective, we’ve gained a lot 
of positive ground towards achieving our 
goals. However, there’s still much to be 
done. Our resistance will continue to build 
and grow until we have won our human 
rights. • 

Respectfully, For the Prisoner Class 
Human Rights Movement 
Todd Ashker, C58191, Dl-119 
Arturo Castellanos, C17275, Dl-121 
Sitawa Nantambu Jamaa (Dewberry), 
C35671, Dl-117 

Antonio Guillen, P81948, D2-106 
And the Representatives Body: 

Danny Troxell, B76578, Dl-120 
George Franco, D46556, D4-217 
Ronnie Yandell, V27927, D4-215 
Paul Redd, B72683, D2-117 
James Baridi Williamson, D-34288. D4- 
107 

Alfred Sandoval, D61000, D4-214 
Louis Powell, B59864, Dl-104 
Alex Yrigollen, H32421, D2-204 
Gabriel Huerta, C80766, D3-222 
Frank Clement, D07919, D3-116 
Raymond Chavo Perez, K12922, D 1-2 19 
James Mario Perez, B48186, D3-124 


CA BISHOPS 
ISSUE STATEMENT 
ON PRISON 
HUNGER STRIKE 
AND ISOLATION 
POLICIES 

Bishops offer to serve on any 
oversight committee con- 
vened to investigate alleged 
human rights violations and 
propose corrective measures. 

The following joint statement was issued 
today on behalf California Conference of 
Catholic Bishops concerning the current 
prisoner hunger strike and state policies 
on prisoner isolation. Please attribute to 
the “California Conference of Catholic 
Bishops. ” 

£ £ Today marks Day 52 of the California 
prisoner hunger strike. We, the Cali- 
fornia Conference of Catholic Bish- 
ops, once again extend our offer to Gov. 


Brown and Dr. Jeffrey Beard, Secretary of 
the Dept, of Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR), to assist in the resolution of this 
urgent life threatening situation. We offer 
to serve Gov. Brown and Dr. Beard on any 
outside oversight committee that may be 
convened to investigate any alleged human 
rights violations in the California’s prisons 
in order to propose the necessary corrective 
measures. 

“As the U.S. Catholic Bishops wrote 
in their pastoral letter, Responsibility, Re- 
habilitation, and Restoration: A Catholic 
Perspective on Crime and Criminal Justice 
(dated November 15, 2000), 4 We oppose 
the increasing use of isolation units, espe- 
cially in the absence of due process and the 
monitoring and professional assessment 
of the effects of such confinement on the 
mental health of inmates.’ No one affected 
by crime is helped when a human being is 
subjected to this inhumane form of pun- 
ishment. The California Catholic Bishops 
have voiced concerns and have been in dia- 
logue with the CDCR for 12 years on the 
very issues being surfaced now. 

“We stand opposed to any form of unjust, 
inhumane treatment. While it may be that 
isolation mitigates gang activity, placing 
humans in isolation in a Secure Housing 
Unit (SHU) has no restorative or rehabili- 
tative purpose. It is not a sustainable solu- 
tion to legitimate security concerns. Some 
of the men on this hunger strike have been 
in isolation for up to 35 years with very 
minimal human contact. International hu- 
man rights standards consider more than 1 5 
days in isolation to be torture. 

“Our prayers and concern go out to the 
men involved in this hunger strike and their 
families. Our prayers and concern also go 
out to all who are affected by the criminal 
justice system: prison leadership, staff, 
correctional officers and administrators; as 
well as to crime victims and their families, 
who have endured the pain and suffering of 
criminal violence. We offer our assistance 
to state officials to resolve this terrible situ- 
ation.” • 

(Eds: The California Catholic Confer- 
ence is the public advocacy office of the 
Bishops of California. Representing the 
Archbishops of Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, and the Bishops of Fresno, Mon- 
terey, Oakland, Orange, Sacramento, San 
Bernardino, San Diego, San Jose, Santa 
Rosa and Stockton, it is the official voice 
of the 10 million Catholics and their many 
parishes, schools, universities, social ser- 
vice agencies in California.) 
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LAWMAKERS 
PROMISE HEARING 

By the Prisoner Hunger Strike Solidarity 
Coalition 

A s prisoners’ endure their 54th day 
without food, California state sen- 
ator Loni Hancock and Assembly- 
member Tom Ammiano issued a statement 
today where they vowed to hold hearings in 
response to the hunger strike. 

“The issues raised by the hunger strike 
are real - concerns about the use and con- 
ditions of solitary confinement in Califor- 
nia’s prisons - are real and can no longer be 
ignored,” Senator Hancock and Assembly- 
member Ammiano said in a joint statement. 
Assemblymember Ammiano said further, 
“The Courts have made clear that the hun- 
ger strikers have legitimate issues of policy 
and practice that must be reviewed. The 
Legislature has a critical role in consider- 
ing and acting on their concerns. We cannot 
sit by and watch our state pour money into 
a system that the US. Supreme Court has 
declared does not provide constitutionally 
acceptable conditions of confinement and 
that statistics show has failed to increase 
public safety.” 

“We appreciate Senator Hancock and 
Assemblymember Ammiano ’s promises 
to take action. Ultimately it is up to the 
hunger strikers’ themselves as to when and 
how they will end their protest. But as their 
advocates on the outside, we feel positive 
about today’s developments,” said Dolores 
Canales, who is a member of the strikers’ 
mediation team and whose son is in Pelican 
Bay. 

Hancock and Ammiano ’s statement rep- 
resents the strongest steps forward in ad- 
dressing the prisoners’ peaceful protest, 
and advocates and lawyers representing 
the strikers say they are eager to commu- 
nicate this development to the prisoners. 
“The prisoners on strike have always been 
clear that there is a viable pathway toward 
resolving the crisis created by the CDCR,” 
Said Anne Weills, a civil rights attorney 
representing some of the hunger strikers 
at Pelican Bay. “I look forward to talking 
to hunger strike representatives at Pelican 
Bay to get their thoughtful input around the 
Senator Hancock and Assemblymember 
Ammiano ’s proposal.” 

As advocates work to communicate with 
prisoners on strike around this develop- 
ment, they are also encouraging a cautious 
attitude. “The strike is not over yet and it 
is still at a very dangerous moment given 


that we are entering a long weekend where 
people have gone 54 days without eating,” 
said Marie Levin, whose brother is one of 
the 4 remain strike representatives locked 
in Administrative Segregation at Pelican 
Bay. “We hope that the CDCR will not act 
to disrupt this potentially positive devel- 
opment by spreading false information to 
strikers or continuing to retaliate against 
their peaceful protest.” 

Lawyers visited New Folsom Prison 
north of Sacramento yesterday where they 
discovered nearly 80 Pelican Bay strik- 
ers had been relocated. They reported that 
health conditions are poor but that many 
are still on strike. Some prisoners that had 
come off strike have resumed the protest 
due to mistreatment at that facility. Law- 
yers also reported that other prisoners at 
New Folsom also joined the protest when 
they learned of the mistreatment of their 
fellow prisoners from Pelican Bay. 

Concern for the strikers and condemnation 
of the CDCR is spreading internationally. 
Earlier today Tessa Murphy, Campaigner 
on the USA at Amnesty International 
said, “it’s nothing short of appalling that 
instead of dealing with the complaints, 
California’s prison authorities have 
chosen to threaten inmates with force- 
feeding and disciplinary measures, and 
have moved some to other facilities.” 
Meanwhile the California Conference of 
Catholic Bishops, said they would “again 
extend our offer to Gov. Brown and Dr. 
Jeffrey Beard, Secretary of the Dept, of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation (CDCR), 
to assist in the resolution of this urgent life 
threatening situation. We offer to serve 
Gov. Brown and Dr. Beard on any outside 
oversight committee that may be convened 
to investigate any alleged human rights 
violations in the California’s prisons in 
order to propose the necessary corrective 
measures.” • 


CA PRISON BOSS 
TOYING WITH THE 
LIVES OF CONS ON 
HUNGER STRIKE 

T he refusal by California’s prison 
authorities to explore options to 
resolve the hunger strike crisis in 
the state’s high security units is a danger- 
ous move that could lead to the deaths of 
inmates in their custody, Amnesty Interna- 


tional said. 

More than 30,000 prisoners joined a hun- 
ger strike last July over inhumane detention 
conditions in California’s security housing 
units (SHUs). More than 70 are still refus- 
ing food. 

“It’s nothing short of appalling that in- 
stead of dealing with the complaints, Cali- 
fornia’s prison authorities have chosen to 
threaten inmates with force-feeding and 
disciplinary measures, and have moved 
some to other facilities,” said Tessa Mur- 
phy, Campaigner on the USA at Amnesty 
International. 

“No one should be punished for exercis- 
ing the right to peaceful protest. California 
prison authorities must stop toying with 
people’s lives and meet with the mediation 
team to begin a meaningful process of ne- 
gotiation.” 

Amnesty International has also received 
reports that some of those on hunger strike 
have been denied medical care. 

This week, the California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilitation (CDCR) 
published a press release saying that it had 
addressed some of the inmates’ demands. 

“Recent proposals by California’s prison 
authorities do not go far enough to address 
the inhumanity that permeates many as- 
pects of the security housing units, includ- 
ing lengthy periods during which inmates 
are held in isolation and excessively harsh 
conditions of confinement including lack 
of social contact and programming,” said 
Tessa Murphy. 

“The rehabilitation of prisoners is ab- 
solutely essential for their positive reinte- 
gration into society at the end of their sen- 
tence.” 

Amnesty International is calling on 
CDCR to reduce the length of the step 
down program and to make meaningful 
changes to the isolation units, particularly 
in Pelican Bay prison, with an emphasis on 
increased social contact and rehabilitation. 

On 19 August, a federal court issued a 
decision that would allow the state to force- 
feed hunger strikers “at risk of near-death 
or great bodily injury.” The court also ruled 
that the state may ignore “do not resusci- 
tate” directives if they were signed for the 
purpose of the hunger strike, or if the state 
believes they were achieved through coer- 
cion. 

The force feeding of mentally competent 
hungers strikers is contrary to medical eth- 
ics and breaches their right to freedom of 
expression. • 

Amnesty International 
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FREMONT’S PAY- 
TO-STAY JAIL 
OFFERS A MORE 
PLEASANT PRISON 
EXPERIENCE 

By Bruce Watson 

A San Francisco-area city is now of- 

/ \ fering the opposite service: For a 
X \price, scofflaws can get a deluxe 
jail cell that, while not quite hotel-grade, 
is still miles better than the standard prison 
accommodations — much less New York’s 
Sun Bright hotel! 

In 2002, Fremont built a $10.6 million, 
58-bed detention center. While the facility 
don’t quite qualify as five-star, is still a lot 
nicer than the local prisons, where gang 
affiliations and overcrowding can make a 
stay harrowing, to say the least. 

The Fremont detention center is rarely 
filled to capacity — a factor that led town 
officials to offer the space as a pay-to-stay 
prison. Under the new program, healthy, 
nonviolent offenders who don’t have a gang 
affiliation and have not been convicted of 
a sex crime can stay in one of Fremont’s 
cells for $155 per night, with a onetime $45 
fee. For the jail’s new occupants, many of 
whom will likely come from rich enclaves 
in San Francisco and Silicon Valley, the 
benefits are obvious: The program enables 
them to avoid the general population in one 
of the area’s overcrowded prisons. For Fre- 
mont, it’s also a great deal: It costs the city 
only $8.35 per night to take care of its pris- 
oners, which means that it realizes almost 
$147 a night of profit for every bed it fills. 

Fremont is hardly the first California city 
to open a pay-to-stay prison: There are ap- 
proximately 1 5 such programs in Southern 
California, with rates ranging from $85 to 
$255 per day. This is, however, the first in 
the Bay Area — a region whose extremely 
wealthy citizenry would seem to make it 
especially fertile ground for such a pro- 
gram. 

Other states have experimented with 
pay-to-stay prisons, but most don’t offer 
California’s two-tiered system. In Michi- 
gan and Ohio, pay-to-stay jails attempt 
to charge every inmate, often on a sliding 
scale that takes into account their earnings, 
dependents, and other financial data. In ad- 
dition to creating a lot of paperwork, the 
programs aren’t nearly as lucrative as one 
might expect: Ohio’s Fairfield county, for 


example, was only able to recover about 
12 percent of the charges that it levied on 
inmates. 

It remains to be seen how profitable Fre- 
mont’s plan will be, but — given Califor- 
nia’s statewide prison problems and budget 
woes — it looks like the small city just may 
have found a way to make crime pay. • 

http://www. dailyfinance. 
com/20 13 /08/06/freemont-calif-off ers-pay- 
to-stay-nicer-j ail-cells 
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Still Standing Strong 

In this deplorable world of confu- 
sion 

And of endless confinement 

Where we are faced with constant 
degradation and intrusion And bat- 
tered down for trying to seek per- 
sonal refinement In a world so dark, 
so ugly, so cold Feeling so isolat- 
ed, alienated and all alone A world 
where I no longer belong All I can do 
is keep standing strong 

This is a world where weakness 
gets no slack Where my mind has 
been enraged, my heart has gone 
black Psychological warfare; they’re 
on the attack Consciousness has 
died in this graveyard But I’ve been 
fighting so damn hard To try to bring 
it back! 

So many things have gone terribly 
wrong 

Yet through it all, I still stand strong 

Standing strong and on my feet 

While surrounded by broken pris- 
oners 

Who have become so accepting of 
defeat 

The strong, the resilient, the wise 
and the brave Have been pitted 
against the deranged and the de- 
praved By us, the oppressor’s path 
has been so easily paved While they 
lead us straight to our graves For 
some, it won’t be long But for me, I’m 
still standing strong 

Coyote 

Ely State Prison , Nevada 
August 5th, 2013 

v J 


BOX BANNED IN 
SEATTLE 

T he Jobs Assistance Legislation 
passed unanimously in Seattle City 
Council — after an amendment that 
would have weakened its enforcement was 
withdrawn! Twice, a half dozen or more No 
New Jim Crow Seattle people stepped up 
to the microphone to offer public testimony 
or stood by holding signs — Steve, Carol, 
Lorraine, Carl, Hakeem, Lynn, Jack, and 
the Raging Grannies, with whom we are 
proudly affiliated! 

Among many other individuals and 
groups testifying for this small but sig- 
nificant piece of legislation are: Michael 
Woo of Got Green, Gerald Hankerson of 
NAACP, Seattle Human Rights Commis- 
sion, Real Change vendors, the unstoppa- 
ble and beautiful Merf Ehman and Martina 
Kartman of Columbia Legal Services, and 
many, many others whose names I look for- 
ward to learning in the weeks and months 
ahead. We will all continue to work togeth- 
er to see these and other reformations and 
transformations bear fruit. For the Jobs As- 
sistance Legislation, for instance, a stake- 
holders commission will be established in 
Seattle to work with the Seattle Office of 
Civil Rights to implement this legislation. 

Thank you to everyone in the No New 
Jim Crow Seattle Campaign who has 
worked directly or indirectly for this very 
local effort. • 

No New Jim Crow, Seattle 


[Ed’s Note: Some members of Seattle’s 
Free Us All were also involved in this Ban 
the Box campaign.] 
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DAY 60 AND 
COUNTING 

By Mark Cook, Rock Co -Editor 

T oday, September 5, 2013, hunger 
striking California prisoners have 
chosen to suspend their 60 day hun- 
ger strike. 

My task is to facilitate the voices of those 
prisoners who struggle for justice. I am not 
a prisoner but am a convict for life. I have 
served 40 years behind lock and key, at 
time I have been considered the worst of 
the worst. Today I live under the conditions 
and laws binding a “free” convict. Your 
struggle is my struggle. 

This is politics pure and simple. Politics 
is the “struggle for power.” Your immedi- 
ate struggle is over the abusive conditions 
the CDCR has applied to California prison- 
ers. You do not have the right to vote but 
you do have the right to peacefully protest. 
I must jump through various hoops to get 
that right to vote outside of prison. We are 
in the same boat and need to rock together. 
But this does not mean that we convicts out 
here have the right to make suggestions and 
choices for those imprisoned convicts. 

In “Editorial 2-9” of the September edi- 
tion we said, “ There is some talk of going 
with what I call the nuclear option. Un- 
der this option individual prisoners would 
starve themselves to death, one after the 
other, with larger scale outside support be- 
hind each volunteer ...” suggesting such an 
end would be a failure. 

We have not received one prisoner letter 
to ROCK staff in response the suggestion, 
telling us we were way out of line. We are 
not the gurus of struggle! When we write 
crappy editorials, you guys have to speak 
up. You are living under the abusive condi- 
tions of CDCR and know what manner you 
should or can employ to change those con- 
ditions. You are the final editors of Rock. 
You pay for the paper, printing and mail- 
ing. We do the processing. 

We, the Rock staff have great admira- 
tion for not only the peaceful manner you 
chose to engage with the CDCR but also 
with the general compliance of California 
prisoners to cease all hostilities to get the 
job done. We can take criticism. Do your 
fucking job!! 

Everyone who reads Rock and Prison 
Focus and writes letters to both is part of 
a study group. Listen to what your brothers 
and sisters are saying, weed out the bad and 
absorb the good. Discuss and fuss. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 

SOLITARY 

CONFINEMENT 

By Carol Isaac, Free Us All, Seattle 

T n some Northwest schools, if a child 
has an “outburst”, they may be put 
forcibly in a device called an “isolation 
booth” or “isolation room” where they are 
left for some portion of the school day. In 
Longview, Washington it is a free standing 
4’ x 4’ padded, pink- walled, empty room 
with ceiling ventilation, an observation 
window, an outside lock, and, presumably, 
a monitor. A student from first grade on 
may be judged as problematic, removed 
forcibly in front of other students, and 
locked inside “the naughty room.” 

In Oregon, after a shocked parent com- 
plained this past year, the state legislature 
in February unanimously passed House 
Bill 2576 with follow-up passage of the 
Senate version. This requires that there be 
no purchasing, building or use of a free- 
standing isolation booth in public schools. 
A Portland elementary school, within 
months, went around the bill creating a 
“room” instead of a “booth” by using an 
already standing wall of the school. It is 
available for use. 

In Washington, where the practice was 
brought to the attention by the news media, 
the “isolation booth” was reputed by the 
school to be used for only special education 
students whose parents had given permis- 
sion. A parent shocked to learn about her 
own student’s detention in this cell while 
they together watched a news program that 
showed the unit, came forth with the asser- 
tion that she never had, and never would 
have given such permission. It appears no 
audit has yet been done by the states. 

Therapeutic isolation is supposedly a 
technique abandoned by the psychiatric 
field decades ago, and one psychiatrist tes- 
tified against it in the Oregon Legislature 
leaving the schools, you would think, with 
the task of proving their value. 

Some schools contend they served dis- 
abled students especially in the “autism 
spectrum”, but there has not surfaced the 
scientific data needed to show the efficacy 
of such a protocol. One student reported 
observing a fellow student go in relatively 
calm, and later turn violent while locked 
inside. Certainly this is dangerously trau- 
matizing to the student body witness- 
ing these procedures for some years now. 
Some of the cells have even been within 


some classrooms. Young people must come 
away with the inevitable belief that they 
may do something that will put them in one 
of these horrific lock-ups. The element of 
fear increases the daily stress involved in 
learning subjects a student may find natu- 
rally difficult or there may be stress added 
when managing racially charged situations 
traditionally not in their favor. The fact that 
there are students who have not discussed 
this with their parents up until now is espe- 
cially concerning. What other practices are 
hidden from parents? 

There are no actual complete figures on 
how many schools use this procedure, but 
so far enough schools have been forthcom- 
ing to show that with eight Oregon School 
districts reporting, children have been put 
in a seclusion room 791 times in the past 
school year. 

Certainly there are children with special 
needs whose control of themselves is not 
going to be adequate for the average class- 
room. These are children for whom there 
needs to be a much different situation, but 
it must be proven at the very least that their 
isolation in this severe manner away from 
home and the guidance of their health care 
professionals is harmless. All parents need 
to know their child may have been trauma- 
tized simply by witnessing the procedure 
and the schools need to address that harm 
as well as the possible harm done to the 
subjects of isolation. 

This jump to a punitive, not a harmo- 
nious, means to control the student body 
is in alignment with the growing list of 
other trends in the nation’s school system: 
metal detectors at entrances, uniformed 
police, ‘resource officers’ who wear guns, 
tasers and cuffs in the halls, dogs for ‘sniff- 
ing’ and patrolling, warrantless searches, 
and school suspension rules with sentences 
expanded to so many days that catching up 
is impossible, failure insurance. Truancy 
courts themselves are an along-the-way 
invention replacing the school principal’s 
role as the arbiter of situations that used to 
be called a “ruckus”. 

Perhaps the surveillance cameras that 
students are under in school should be used 
to live-stream the classrooms to public 
television channels so parents may watch 
the conditions under which their children 
are being educated. 

Unfortunately, all these practices brought 
over from law enforcement and the judicial 
and prison systems groom the young for a 
dominated existence instead of deepening 
an understanding of democracy. • 
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AUGUST 23, 2013 

LONG TERM 
SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT IS 
TORTURE 

The United Nations Special 
Rapporteur on torture, Juan 
E. Mendez, today urged the 
United States Government to 
abolish the use of indefinite 
solitary confinement. 

There are approximately 80,000 prison- 
ers in the United States of America who are 
subjected to solitary confinement, nearly 
12,000 are in isolation in California. 

“Even if solitary confinement is applied 
for short periods of time, it often causes 
mental and physical suffering or humilia- 
tion, amounting to cruel, inhuman or de- 
grading treatment or punishment, and if 
the resulting pain or sufferings are severe, 
solitary confinement even amounts to tor- 
ture, ” Mr Mendez stressed as nearly 200 
inmates in Californian detention centres 
approach their fifth consecutive week on 
hunger strike against cruel, inhuman and 
degrading prison conditions. 

U 1 urge the US Government to adopt 
concrete measures to eliminate the 
use of prolonged or indefinite 
solitary confinement under all cir- 
cumstances,” he said, “including an 
absolute ban of solitary confinement 
of any duration for juveniles, per- 
sons with psychosocial disabilities 
or other disabilities or health con- 
ditions, pregnant women — women 
with infants and breast feeding 
mothers as well as those serving a 
life sentence and prisoners on death 
row.” 

The independent investigator on 
torture and other cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment 
urged the US authorities to ensure 
that “solitary confinement is only 
imposed, if at all, in very exception- 
al circumstances, as a last resort, for 
as short a time as possible and with 
established safeguards in place.” In 
Mr. Mendez’s view, “its applica- 
tion must be subject to independent 
review, and inmates must undergo 
strict medical supervision.” 


Since 8 July 2013, thousands of prison- 
ers detained in nine separate prisons across 
the state of California have gone on hun- 
ger strike to peacefully protest the cruel, 
inhuman and degrading prison conditions. 
The inmates are demanding a change in 
the state’s excessive use of solitary con- 
finement as a disciplinary measure, and 
the subjugation of prisoners to solitary 
confinement for prolonged periods of time 
by prison authorities under the California 
Department of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion. 

In California’s maximum security prison 
in Pelican Bay more than 400 prisoners 
have been held in solitary confinement for 
over a decade, and the average time a pris- 
oner spends in solitary confinement is 7.5 
years. “I am extremely worried about those 
numbers and in particular about the ap- 
proximately 4,000 prisoners in California 
who are held in Security Housing Units for 
indefinite periods or periods of many years, 
often decades,” Mr. Mendez said. 

In many cases inmates are isolated in 
8-foot-by-12 foot (2.5 x 3.5 m. Approx.) 
cells and lack minimum ventilation and 
natural light. The prisoners are forced to 
remain in their cells for 22 to 23 hours per 
day, and they are allowed only one hour of 
exercise alone in a cement lot where they 
do not necessarily have any contact with 
other inmates. 

In the context of reported reprisals 


against inmates on hunger strike and a 
District Judge’s approval of Californian 
authorities’ request to engage to force-feed 
prisoners under certain circumstances, the 
UN Special Rapporteur also reminded the 
authorities that “it is not acceptable to use 
threats of forced feeding or other types of 
physical or psychological coercion against 
individuals who have opted for the extreme 
recourse of a hunger strike.” 

Mr. Mendez addressed the issue of 
solitary confinement in the US, including 
prison regimes in California, in his 2011 
report* to the UN General Assembly and in 
numerous communications to the Govern- 
ment. He has also repeatedly requested an 
invitation to carry out a visit to the country, 
including State prisons in California, but so 
far has not received a positive answer. 

“My request coincides with some promi- 
nent voices in the United States, including 
the first-ever congressional hearing chaired 
by Senator Durbin on 19 June 2012; the de- 
cision to close Tamms Maximum Security 
Correctional Center by the State of Illinois 
on 4 January 2013 and numerous editorials 
by prominent columnists in major papers 
addressing the excessive use of solitary 
confinement across the country,” Mr. Me- 
ndez said. “It is about time to provide the 
opportunity for an in situ assessment of 
the conditions in US prisons and detention 
facilities,” the UN Special Rapporteur un- 
derscored. 

[Juan E. Mendez (Argentina) was 
appointed by the UN Human Rights 
Council as the Special Rapporteur on 
torture and other cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment 
on Nov 1, 2010. He is independent 
from any govt, and serves in his in- 
dividual capacity. Mr. Mendez has 
dedicated his legal career to the de- 
fense of human rights & has a long 
& distinguished record of advocacy 
throughout the Americas. He is cur- 
rently a Professor of Law at the Amer- 
ican Univ. - Washington College of 
Law & Co-Chair of the Human Rights 
Institute of the International Bar As- 
sociation. Mr. Mendez has previously 
served as the President of the Inter- 
national Center for Transitional Jus- 
tice (ICTJ) until 2009 & was the UN 
Secretary-General Special Advisor 
on the Prevention of Genocide from 
2004 to 2007 and an advisor on crime 
prevention to the Prosecutor, Interna- 
tional Criminal Court, between 2009 
and 2010.] 
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CA HUNGER 

STRIKERS 

AND THE 

MALNOURISHED 

AMERICAN 

CONSCIENCE 

Rebecca McCray, Aug 20 2013 

“We are not in search of death; we are 
looking for real life.” 

Tiananmen Square Hunger 
Strike Declaration, 1989 

T n an eight by ten foot cell in Califor- 
nia, Todd Ashker is starving. He hasn’t 
eaten in nearly six weeks, and his body 
has begun to lose muscle mass. Exhaus- 
tion has set in, and his organ functions 
have slowed. In the windowless cells on 
either side of his, more men steadily starve. 
These men are isolated in the Secure Hous- 
ing Unit (SHU) of California’s Pelican Bay 
Prison, a tidy euphemism for long-term 
solitary confinement. Pelican Bay is the 
state’s most notorious supermax prison, 
reserved for what officials identify as “the 
worst of the worst” criminal offenders. 

In this space, California’s “worst” are 
engaging in one of the most radically non- 
violent acts of resistance a protestor can 
employ. They have elected to starve them- 
selves until the state agrees to meet their 
five core demands - chief among which is a 
call to end the well-worn practice of indefi- 
nite solitary confinement. To achieve a life 
behind bars that resembles one worth liv- 
ing, they are risking death. After repeated 
attempts to negotiate with the California 
Department of Corrections to improve the 
conditions of their confinement (as well as 
two previous hunger strikes), these men 
have turned to the only tool they have left, 
offering their bodies in a dramatic act of 
corporal dissent. 

In spite of their extreme isolation, the 
stark SHU cells at Pelican Bay are the un- 
likely birthplace of the CA prisoners’ hun- 
ger strike, which spread to two-thirds of the 
facilities across the state, engaging 30,000 
prisoners at its peak. Prisoners held here are 
the most dramatically exiled segment of an 
already banished population; the most ag- 
gressively marginalized people confined in 
the state’s massive and dysfunctional cor- 
rectional system. More than 500 prisoners 
at Pelican Bay have survived in solitary 


confinement for more than a decade. 

Historically, politically motivated hun- 
ger strikes have been employed by the free 
and the imprisoned alike; from Irish pris- 
oners to Chinese students, to imprisoned 
activists and tomato harvesters, to suffrag- 
ettes and journalists. While for obvious 
reasons self- starvation is generally con- 
sidered a desperate last resort, the strategy 
has been most notably utilized en masse by 
prisoners, who lack the mobility and power 
to engage in other modes of protest. 

.Bobby Sands, an Irish nationalist who 
lead the 1981 Irish prisoners’ hunger strike, 
sought to reclassify thousands of people 
as political rather than criminal prisoners, 
thereby demanding reforms to their condi- 
tions of confinement. He was so successful 
as a leader and gained so much media at- 
tention during the strike that he was elected 
a member of Parliament. Though the hun- 
ger strike ultimately lead to his death, his 
election galvanized public support for the 
prisoners’ cause, leading to the election of 
numerous nationalist party members. In 
today’s world of mass incarceration as the 
accepted American standard, it is a chal- 
lenge to imagine a parallel political success 
story for prisoners in California. 

While advocates throughout the state 
and across the country have demonstrated 
in solidarity with the hunger strikers, CA 
prisons chief Jeffrey Beard only begrudg- 
ingly agreed to meet advocates on behalf of 
the prisoners after weeks of protest in early 
August, while his office made clear that 
this meeting should not be misinterpreted 
as “a mediation or negotiation.” Shortly 
after, he wrote an inflammatory editorial 
for the LA Times, dismissing the hunger 
strike as “gang power play,” and needlessly 
highlighting the violent backgrounds of the 
incarcerated strikers. According to Beard’s 
disjointed logic, an individual’s violent 
past is enough to warrant the inhumane 
conditions that the United Nations has lik- 
ened to torture. 

With more than 300 remaining hunger 
strikers closing out their sixth week of re- 
fusing food, a question uncomfortably lin- 
gers: is anyone really listening? A recent 
LA Times editorial cartoon bluntly and ac- 
curately notes that a hunger strike can only 
succeed if the society whose attention it 
seeks to engage has a conscience. A fleet- 
ing mention in an article or a social media 
share is a start, but these passive actions 
alone have clearly not inspired enough 
support behind the prisoners in California 
to motivate large-scale change on the part 


of the CADC. As their situation grows 
more perilous by the hour, the question 
of American conscience, or lack thereof, 
rings louder than ever. 

Stay updated at: pr is onerhunger strike- 

solidarity. wordpress.com 707.442. 7465 

' Quote Box 

“Iniquity, committed in this world, 
produces not fruit immediately, but, like 
the earth, in due season, and advancing 
by little and little, it eradicates the man 
who committed it. ... justice, being de- 
stroyed, will destroy; being preserved, 
will preserve; it must never therefore be 
violated.” 

Manu 1200 

“Each man must for himself alone 
decide what is right and what is wrong, 
which course is patriotic and which isn’t. 
You cannot shirk this and be a man. To 
decide against your conviction is to be 
an unqualified and excusable traitor, 
both to yourself and to your country, let 
men label you as they may” 

Mark Twain 

“They (corporations) cannot commit 
treason, nor be outlawed, nor excommu- 
nicated, for they have no souls” 

Lord Edward Coke 

“This is the tendency of all human 
governments. A departure from principle 
in one instance becomes a precedent for 
a second, that second for a third, and so 
on Til the bulk of the society is reduced 
to be mere automatons of misery, to have 
no sensibilities left but for sinning and 
suffering... And the forehorse of this 
frightful team is public debt. Taxation 
follows that, and in its train wretched- 
ness and oppression.” 

Thomas Jefferson 

“The lesson of that history is that you 
must not despair, that if you are right, 
and you persist, things will change. The 
government will try to deceive the peo- 
ple, and the newspapers and television 
may do the same, but the truth has a way 
of coming out. The truth has a power 
greater than a hundred lies. My hope is 
that you will not obey the rules, when 
the rules are unjust; that you will act out 
the courage that I know is in you.” 

Howard Zinn, 

l Adress to Spelman College, 2005 y 
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PEACE PRIZE FOR THE TRUCE MAKERS AND STRIKERS 


Campaign to Obtain a World-recognized 
Peace Prize for the Truce Makers and 
Strikers of the 2013 California Prison Hun- 
ger and Work Strikes. 

Mision: 

We propose a world-wide, popularly- 
supported campaign to nominate the prison 
truce makers for the highest honors the 
planet’s human community recognizes: a 
Nobel Peace Prize and the Right Liveli- 
hood Award. 

Objectives: What possible changes 
will it make? 

1 . The primary effect is that it will mo- 
bilize world opinion to pressure California 
to stop the practice of torture by prolonged 
solitary confinement. Traditionally follow- 
ing such a nomination there are many ad- 
ditional actions, like boycotts that bring 
economic pressures further threatening the 
state’s illegitimate control. 

2. This is an opportunity to force the cor- 
porate media to reveal that the U.S. prison 
system is committing torture in the Ameri- 
can people’s name inside the U.S. 

3. The truce and strike action will pres- 
ent the public with a picture of a strug- 
gle that succeeded in spite of facing a most 
dangerous range of odds coming from the 
most powerful, wealthy and unconscio- 
nable penal complex in the history of the 
earth, and, holding to its cessation of hos- 
tilities agreement in spite of its truce and 
strike members’ own legendary, deeply- 
held personal enmities among each oth- 
er. And yet there is another factor: All this 
must happen while under torture in solitary 
confinement during a self-imposed slow, 
painful journey through body-crippling, 
mind-abusing starvation. Unlike some pre- 
vious prize winners, Kissinger and Barak 
Obama, the prisoners are not seeking to 
obtain territory or profits, but rather to se- 
cure a righteous condition in what should 
be an honorable society: the recognition 
of the right not to be the subject of state 
torture. The human race itself is, in these 
times, craving peace. This models a reach 
for peace under overwhelming odds. 

Each human right won benefits all. 

4. A humane change in the U.S. system 
as a result of the success of the truce and 
strike force’s actions will help to inspire the 
international society to remove the punitive 


system that has been steadily exported from 
the U.S. to European and other countries, 
especially since 2001, where the trend has 
been to replace former semi-compassionate 
and rehabilitative systems with punitive pa- 
ternalism. 

5. Most hopefully this effort could help 
to lead people to a deep, unrelenting ques- 
tioning of the value of imprisonment itself. 

The world leaders are not leading us, and 
never will lead us, to a favorable future. If 
movements can develop a form to bring the 
eventual sea change that allows for nature 
to stabilize and humans to create a path oth- 
er than consumerism and profit, all in time 
to keep war and climate chaos at bay, then 
there truly and virtually is ‘all the reason 
in the world’ to pursue this one mission as 
though it is a rare gift that demands taking 
high risks like the truce makers and strikers 
have taken. 

Aims: What actions are to be taken? 

Research the requirements for a Nobel 
Nominations for both the Nobel Peace 
Prize given at Oslo, Norway and also for 
the Right Livelihood Award also called the 
Alternative Nobel Peace Prize. 

• Study the project, Roots Action, headed 
by Norman Solomon by which Chelsea 
(Bradley) Manning was nominated for a 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

• Interview those who have won the inter- 
national Right Livelihood Award. 

• Recruit those involved with the above 
for ongoing consultations in this project. 
Develop an organization to manage the 

campaign and fund-raise to initiate and 
maintain it. 

Plan a campaign that results in a serious, 
world-recognized nomination of the prison 
truce and strike makers for a Nobel Peace 
Prize and the Right Livelihood Award. 

Create a website for information to the 
world public, an online petition, an online 
sign-up for volunteers of a variety of cate- 
gories, and online fund raising, all to begin 
the first phase of the campaign. 

Actions within the campaign: 

• Emphasize participation by ordinary 
people in the U.S. The Manning cam- 
paign collected 100,000 signatures on 
its petition. Few in the U.S. knew Man- 
ning personally or have been personally 
touched by our recent wars while a larg- 
er segment of society knows someone 


victimized by prison excesses; therefore, 
a larger number of people may be more 
sensitive to injustice here than to war in 
a foreign lands or to a soldier. 

• Emphasize internationally the fact that 
the replacement of punitive rather than 
rehabilitative incarceration methods 
have been actively exported by the U.S. 
throughout Europe and other parts of the 
world. Ask Professor Loic Wacquant, at 
U.C. Berkeley for consultation and en- 
dorsement on the project as an expert in 
this aspect of the field. 

• Ask the many national petition campaign 
organizations that have created mass in- 
ternet campaigns sent to Governor Jerry 
Brown against solitary confinement and 
ancillary petition campaigns: to provide 
their results to the peace prize commit- 
tees, to inform their petition participants 
of the Nobel campaigns, and to provide 
a new campaign from their organizations 
with a statement directed toward nomi- 
nation for a Nobel. 

• Identify and solicit the endorsement of 
organizations of a variety of sizes and 
issue concerns to add their names to an 
organization petition. 

Conclusion 

It is for us to bring people to recognize 
these truce makers and strikers, in spite of 
their extreme capacity to submit to no one, 
have nevertheless negotiated among them- 
selves a unanimous decision that has held 
in the form of a signed truce for more than 
a year. They are not suddenly following a 
saint or a prophet. They are each follow- 
ing the understanding within themselves 
the clear truth of the state of their lives 
in relation to the state. This is not sub- 
mission to anyone, but a firm adherence 
to each one’s own belief in the rightness 
of their cause. They have made themselves 
into one voice, completely unified by a 
common cause, the demand to be humane- 
ly treated by a society whose own honor is 
now made visible and, thereby, on trial for 
its rampant, decades-long use of solitary 
confinement. The invisible is being made 
visible by the self-imposed life-endanger- 
ing suffering of the prisoners, the victims 
who would be the victors. • 

Free Us All 
PO. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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EDITORIAL 2-10 

N eed Stamps: For the first time in 
a very long time I’ve had to use 
donated cash to buy stamps in or- 
der to complete the mailing of this issue. 
Such money is usually reserved for cases 
of paper and toner for my laser printer. Ac- 
cordingly, if you have not yet financially 
contributed to this publication, then now 
would be a very good time to do so. You 
can send stamps or money. Those of you 
who have given in the past, and still have 
more you can spare, the newsletter can use 
your continuing support. 

We have over 500 readers, almost all 
prisoners. Of that number 247, about half, 
have not contributed anything (a part of 
this is the little over 100 Oregon and Wash- 
ington prisoners who are not yet expected 
to donate). One California prisoner paid 
only one stamp (back in June), 14 pris- 
oners have donated only two stamps, six 
prisoners have donated 3 stamps each, 
twenty prisoners have donated 4 stamps, 
and seven prisoners have donated 5 stamps 
each. You can see the progression here. 
Since starting this publication in January of 
2012, I’ve received a total of 5,318 stamps, 
which means that a small number of pris- 
oners are carrying the weight of support- 
ing this newsletter. I understand that many 
are broke. But dude, if you are too lame to 
hustle a few stamps you got no business 
reading this rag. 

Legitimate or Not: And so it comes to 
pass, some prisoners are not allowed to re- 
ceive the PHSS News or the Rock newslet- 
ter because prison officials don’t think we 
are “legitimate” publications. You see what 
the problem is here, if you speak for the 
poor and oppressed you are not legitimate. 
Although if you are rich and powerful, no 
matter what kinds of lies you spew out into 
the world, you are very legitimate. 

As an example, take the war we are try- 
ing to launch against Syria (or will have 
been launched by the time you read this). 
The bourgeois press accepts as fact that the 
Syria’s president ordered the use of chemi- 
cal weapons against his own citizens. 1 Al- 
though being killed by a bomb or a chemi- 
cal probably makes little difference to the 
dead. 

1. Note that the U.S. remained totally silent 
as Sadam Husain of Iraq used such weap- 
ons on his own people back when the U.S. 
was supporting him in his war against Iran. 
Also note that the U.S. used what fits the 
definition of chemical weapons on the peo- 
ple of Fallujah during the Iraq war. 


The first thing the government and its 
lapdog media will do is ignore the evidence 
that does not fit the lie they want you to 
believe. So we will ignore the Syrian reb- 
els and local residents in Ghouta, where 
the attack took place, who claim that Saudi 
intelligence chief Prince Bandar bin Sultan 
was the one who provided chemical weap- 
ons to an al-Qaida linked rebel group. Then 
we doctor up faulty intelligence to make it 
sound like a .... well... “slam dunk.” Now 
we have U.S. Secretary of State John Kerry 
saying that Assad’s guilt was “a judgment 
. . . already clear to the world.” Kerry goes 
on to say, “We intercepted communications 
involving a senior official intimately famil- 
iar with the offensive who confirmed that 
chemical weapons were used by the regime 
on August 21....” 

Gee that sounds bad. It looks like U.S. 
intelligence intercepted such communica- 
tions. But according to Truthout : 

. . . .former British Ambassador Craig 
Murray has pointed out that the Mount 
Troodos listening post in Cyprus is 
used by British and U.S. intelligence 
to monitor “all radio, satellite and mi- 
crowave traffic across the Middle East 
...” and that “almost all landline tele- 
phone communications in this region 
is routed through microwave links at 
some stage [and] picked up on Troo- 
dos.” 

All intelligence picked by the Troo- 
dos listening post is shared between the 
U.S. and British intelligence, Murray 
wrote, but no communications such as 
the ones described in the U.S. intelli- 


gence summary were shared with the 
British Joint Intelligence Organiza- 
tion. Murray said a personal contact 
in U.S. intelligence had told him the 
reason was that the purported inter- 
cept came from the Israelis. The Israeli 
origin of the intelligence was reported 
in the U.S. press as well, because an 
Israeli source apparently leaked it to a 
German magazine. 

The clumsy attempt to pass off in- 
telligence claimed dubiously by the 
Israelis as a U.S. intercept raises a 
major question about the integrity of 
the entire document. The Israelis have 
an interest in promoting a U.S. attack 
on Syria, and the authenticity of the 
alleged intercept cannot be assumed. 
Murray believes that it is fraudulent. 

You news junkies will remember the lap- 
top “lost” by an Iranian scientist that con- 
tained plans for the trigger mechanism of a 
nuclear bomb — thus proof that the Iranians 
were planning to build atomic weapons. 
Well, come to find out, and finally reported 
by the NY Times , the laptop was never in 
the hands of an Iranian — it was an Israeli 
plant! 

Regardless of whether the readers ac- 
cepts the putrid dish of lies served up by the 
bourgeois press, there is one fact you can- 
not ignore. An attack on a sovereign nation 
is an act of war. President Obama tell us 
the CIA-trained rebel unit is about to join 
fighting against the Assad government. The 
U.S., as in Libya, will be providing air sup- 
port for their minions on the ground. The 
bourgeois press screams that the Russians 
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are supporting Assad regime, Putin says 
no, we are defending international law. 

International Law? Oh yeah. U.N. Sec- 
retary-General Ban Ki-moon the other day 
said that the use of force is only legal when 
it is in self-defense or with U.N. Security 
Council authorization. So much for the le- 
gality of U.S. plans to strike Syria. 

I’ll leave you here with a couple of 
quotes from former Chief Supreme Court 
Justice Robert H. Jackson, who was the 
lead U.S. prosecutor during the Nuremberg 
trials of Nazi war criminals. He said, “We 
must make clear to the Germans that the 
wrong for which their fallen leaders are on 
trial is not that they lost the war, but that 
they started it.” As “To initiate a war of ag- 
gression, therefore, is not only an interna- 
tional crime; it is the supreme international 
crime differing only from other war crimes 
in that it contains within itself the accumu- 
lated evil of the whole.” 

How many wars of aggression has the 
U.S. started since World War II? See if you 
can count them. Here are hints from recent 
wars: There’s the totally fabricated Gulf of 
Tonkin Gulf incident that justified the Viet- 
nam war, the phony incubator baby mas- 
sacre in Kuwait and the first Gulf war, the 


Racak massacre and the Kosovo war, the 
Iraqi weapons of mass destruction and the 
second Gulf war, the threat of massacre in 
Benghazi and the Libyan war. You can take 
it from there. 

Trust me, dear reader, if I were beating 
the pro war drums, praising their god, and 
calling for longer prison sentences and 
wider use of the death penalty, your captors 
would never question the legitimacy of this 
publication. It is the truth that they fear and 
oppose. And the truth is they are perpetuat- 
ing slavery and torture and war. • 

Ed Mead 



Prison Art is a nonprofit 
website. It charges a 1 0 
percent fee if your art 
or craft sells. Send SASE 
for a free brochure. No 
SASE, no brochure.This 
offer void where pro- 
hibited by prison rules. 


Sell Your Art 
On the Web 

Sell prisoner- 
created art or 
crafts (except 
writings). Send 
only copies, no 
originals! 

Prison Art Project 
P.0. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 

www.prisonart.org 

sales@prisonart.org 

206-271-5003 


Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the Rock newsletter 
for $15 or 30 stamps per year. 
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State: Zip 
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Ed Mead 
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GOVERNOR BROWN TO USE SOME 
PROP 30 SCHOOL FUNDS FOR 
PRISONS CONSTRUCTION 


By Jim Miller 

F inally, there was a measure of good 
news for schools in California with 
Proposition 30 creating a budget sur- 
plus that had plugged some of the gaping 
holes that years of budget cuts had made in 
our state’s public education system. 

But it didn’t take long for Governor 
Brown to betray us. Indeed, the Courage 
Campaign has done a great job in recent 
weeks taking the Governor to task for 
seeking to raid the Proposition 30 surplus 


to fund prison expansion. 
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That’s right, you heard it: prison expan- 
sion. As the Courage Campaign puts it: 

Gov. Brown claims that his hands are 
tied. He claims a court order mandating 
him to reduce prison size by 10,000 has 
forced him to spend billions more in tax- 
payer dollars over the next 5 years. Don’t 
believe the spin. The Los Angeles Times 
and Sacramento Bee editorial boards don’t; 
they’ve ripped apart the Governor’s ap- 
proach. 

According to the Brown Administra- 
tion’s own proposals to the court earlier 
this summer, California can reduce its pris- 
oner population by 10,000 through smart, 
proven, and most importantly SAFE strate- 
gies. Here’s the truth: Gov. Brown is afraid. 
He and our Democratic legislators are ter- 
rified of being labeled “soft on crime.” We 
need to convince him there’s another way. 

And the pressure worked as the Gover- 
nor and legislative leaders recently got to- 
gether to craft a “compromise” that might 
not make the raid of the surplus necessary. 
As the Los Angeles Times reports: 

Under the compromise, the state would 
ask a panel of three federal judges for time 
to expand rehabilitation programs aimed at 
reducing the number of inmates who, after 
serving their time, commit new crimes and 
return to prison. 

If the judges reject an extension, the 
state will implement Brown’s original 
plan to spend $315 million this year mov- 
ing inmates to private prisons, county jails 
and other facilities. The money for the ex- 


tra housing would come from the state’s 
$1.1 -billion reserve. 

The price tag is expected to increase to 
$415 million for each of the following two 
years. 

But here’s the rub: many legal observers 
don’t think the judges are likely to grant 
the extension as the same story notes, “The 
judges, for their part, have previously ex- 
pressed little interest in backing down from 
their latest deadline.” So the bottom line is 
that even after hearing the cries of outrage 
from educators, parents, and concerned 
citizens across the state, the best the Demo- 
cratic Governor and legislative leaders in 
Sacramento can come up with is a plan that 
is still likely to betray the core principle 
that drove the Proposition 30 campaign, 
raid the surplus, and push prison spend- 
ing back ahead of education spending after 
a very, very brief reversal in the wake of 
Proposition 30. 

And it’s all being done in the name of 
political ass-covering so the Democrats 
don’t appear “weak on crime.” Instead 
they will happily be weak on principle and 
cowardly in terms of seeking the revenue 
to adequately fund education and the infra- 
structure this state will need in order to be 
competitive the future. 

Those of us who were loathe to give up 
the Millionaires’ Tax campaign and merge 
with the Governor’s effort were cynical 
about serving the greater glory of the Dem- 
ocratic leader rather than a populist cam- 
paign to force Sacramento to permanently 


fund education with no wiggle room for 
exactly this kind of monkey business. 

So the next time you hear a Democrat 
tell you we can’t tax oil or make the taxes 
on top earners in Proposition 30 permanent 
without a vote of the people, ask her or 
him if they think the people who voted for 
Proposition 30 thought they were going to 
the polls to expand our prison system at the 
expense of schools. 

The politicians are hoping you won’t 
notice, but this one stands as one of the 
biggest profiles in political cowardice and 
hypocrisy in a long time. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars from the Proposition 30 
created surplus going to prisons? I guess 
they think they can just blame the judges 
when it all goes wrong. 

With “friends” like these, we don’t need 
enemies. • 

http : //obrag . org/?p=7 6855 


HELP FOR CON 
RAPE VICTIMS? 

R ape crisis centers rely heavily on 
funds granted under the Victims of 
Crime Act (VOCA). But a federal 
restriction prevents them from using this 
money to help survivors of prisoner rape. 
Right now, tell the Justice Department that 
you support lifting this ban! 

Cornelius, who is serving time at a Flori- 
da prison, was 1 9 when he was gang raped 
by four other inmates. After a transfer to 
a new facility, Cornelius was raped again 
and, worse still, he contracted HIV from 
the assault. 

...was 19 when he was 
gang raped by four other 
inmates. After a transfer 
to a new facility, Corne- 
lius was raped again and, 
worse still, he contracted 
HIV from the assault. 

Cornelius wrote to a local rape crisis 
center to ask for help. They The said their 
hands were tied by a federal restriction that 
prohibits the use of VOCA money to help 
inmates - even if they are victims of sexual 
abuse. 

Because of such abuses the Department 
of Justice is, finally, recommended a lift- 
ing of the VOCA restriction, and is now 
seeking public comments on the proposed 
change. • 

By Just Detention International 


SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT 
CASE SET TO 
EXPAND 

By Paige St. John, LA Times 

A federal judge in Oakland, on Septem- 
ber 26th, said she is likely to allow a law- 
suit alleging that solitary confinement con- 
ditions at Pelican Bay State Prison amount 
to psychological torture, to be expanded 
from the cases of 10 prisoners to include 
about 1 , 1 00 inmates now held in indefinite 
isolation. 

U.S. District Judge Claudia Wilken ex- 
pressed concern at a hearing, however, 
that changes the state has made in how it 
identifies inmates for isolation means those 
prisoners won’t be included in the pending 
class-action lawsuit. 

What’s more, lawyers for the state say 
they are in the process of moving some ex- 
isting prisoners out of confinement in Peli- 
can Bay’s super-maximum security isola- 
tion cells. 

“I’m wondering how I would manage a 
class that has people moving in and out,” 
Wilken said. Nevertheless, she used Thurs- 
day’s hearing in Oakland to set Nov. 3, 
2014, for the trial. Her ruling over whether 
that trial will be a class action, or remain 
confined to the few inmates who filed the 
case, is yet to be decided. 

Inmates in Pelican Bay’s segregation 
units spend 22.5 hours a day confined to 
their cells and, though some have cell- 
mates, are otherwise allowed limited hu- 
man contact and few activities to occupy 
their time. They are allowed fewer posses- 
sions than other inmates, cannot earn good- 
time credits toward early release like other 
inmates and are generally refused parole. 

The lawsuit alleges that the sensory de- 
privation of that confinement, especially 
for 500 men held in isolation more than a 
decade, causes irreparable psychological 
harm. The claims were also at the heart 
of three statewide prison hunger strikes, 
including a 60-day protest that ended last 
month when lawmakers pledged public 
hearings on the practice. 

Only one hearing at the moment is 
planned, Oct. 9, in Sacramento, said staff 
for Assembly Public Safety Chairman Tom 
Ammiano (D-San Francisco). [Ed’s Note: 
after spending years in fruitless pursuit 
of justice in the courts, we now move our 
hopes to the legislature. 


As the reader well knows, both the house 
and senate passed a bill giving reporters 
direct access to prisoners, the one areas 
of government most in need of the light of 
day. The governor refused to sign that bill. 
So even if the legislature does something 
for you, it is Brown (the guy who would let 
prisoners die rather than meet five very just 
demands) who ultimately decides .] 
Meanwhile, hunger strike leaders who 
had been moved during the protest have 
been returned to their old cells at Pelican 
Bay, said Anne Weills, one of the lawyers 
representing those prisoners. She met with 
them two weeks ago, and said several re- 
ported health problems related to their fast- 
ing, including cardiac trouble. • 

f A Walk in These SHUs 

(Part I) 

The silence is caustic 
It eats at my brain 
The voices inside 
They scream out in pain 
But nothing is said 
Not even a word 
My reasoning muted 
And nothing is heard 
What is this asylum 
Without padded rooms 
All this mental torment 
Found in concrete tombs 
Maybe one day 
Some light will be shed 
Perhaps by that time 
My mind will be dead. . . . 

A Walk in These SHUs 
(Part II) 

The screaming persists 
My head rattles on 
Awaiting the day 
For this life to be gone 
Embracing the hatred 
A fury instilled 
The story line goes 
“It’s kill or be killed!” 

Come take my hand 
Sweet Silvery steel 
We’ll chase down the culprits 
And madness they’ll feel 
Beserker set loose 
My passion will yell 
Grinding my teeth 
As they’re put through my hell 
Now miss me with such 
A fa$ade of Dismay 
Surely it’s known 
They made me this way. 

I Kevin Stewart, Hostage #T-38864 J 
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Rock! 


IVAW STATEMENT 
OF SUPPORT FOR 
HS/WS STRIKERS 

Statement of Support for the 
Short Corridor Collective and 
other prisoners in resistance 
in California prisons from the 
Bay Area chapters of Iraq Vet- 
erans Against the War and the 
Civilian Soldier Alliance. 

he Iraq Veterans Against the 
War (IVAW) and the Civilian Sol- 
dier Alliance celebrate the resis- 
tance demonstrated by California prison- 
ers at the suspension of their third hunger 
strike organized to protest the cruel, in- 
humane and tortuous conditions of their 
solitary confinement. After growing par- 
ticipation since 2011, 30,000 people on the 
inside joined this strike and many contin- 
ued for 60 days (Roughly 23% of the entire 
prison population of CDCR, according to 
the CDCR website from June 2013). At the 
close of the strike, led by the Short Cor- 
ridor Collective, many of the demands of 
the organizers still have not been met. The 
struggle continues, and is far from over. 
IVAW and the Civilian Soldier 
Alliance honor the resistance 
by the prisoners and express our 
continued solidarity. 

We see many parallels be- 
tween the strikers’ resistance 
within the Prison Industrial 
Complex and our own work 
of resistance within the Mili- 
tary Industrial Complex. Jef- 
frey Beard, the Secretary of 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation, 
stated that many of the hunger 
strikers were only participating 
in the act of resistance because 
they were under “extreme pres- 
sure to do so from violent prison 
gangs, which called the strike in 
attempt to restore their ability to 
terrorize fellow prisoners, prison 
staff and communities through- 
out California.” 

This particular type of lie 
about the dedication and pur- 
pose behind the personal sac- 
rifices of the resisters is simi- 
lar to the lies spread by military 
command against war resisters, 


an attempt to discredit resistance as “a 
few bad apples.” Contrary to a claim like 
Beard’s, we know individuals cannot be 
coerced into resisting a system so oppres- 
sive as the military or the prison system, 
but must act at great risk, with much per- 
sonal reflection and from values and com- 
mitment to justice. 

The California prisoners are resisting 
the tortuous conditions of their imprison- 
ment, and many of us, as veterans of the 
Global War on Terror, have played a part in 
the torture of thousands of people. As part 
of boundless war, the United States mili- 
tary would capture prisoners and turn them 
over to parties, such as the Iraqi Security 
Forces or third-party countries, which the 
United States military knew would torture 
them. 

After learning the truth of our military’s 
role in the torture of prisoners, and some- 
times our own personal role in this, we have 
an intimate connection to the torture 
happening within our nation’s own pris- 
ons. The conditions experienced by some 
of California’s prisoners amount to torture. 
This includes people who are forced to 
live within Security Housing Units (SHU), 
with little or no contact with other people 
for weeks, months, years, even decades. • 


MONEY TALKS, 
BULLSHIT WALKS 

J ust real quick to let you know Pelican 
Bay has been preventing inmates from 
sending stamps to organizations such 
as yours. They are using a regulation which 
states inmates cannot possess money. They 
rationalize using stamps to pay for a sub- 
scription as stamps being money... There- 
fore it is banned. Anyhow, same time as 
this I’m asking my family to send bucks 
please keep me on the mailing list. Thanks 
for all the support. 

A. Nonny Moose 

[Mark’s comment: If I walk up to some 
dude selling flower pots on the street and 
ask him to loan me one of those joints. He 
will probably tell me to hit the road because 
“money talks and bullshit walks. ” 

The United States Supreme Court in a 
case called Citizen United, 2012, ruled that 
money is free speech protected by the First 
Amendment which is pretty much what the 
pot seller is saying. 

The courts ruling was directed at big 
money interest like corporations and non- 
profits who wanted to donate unlimited 
amounts of money to newspapers and oth- 
er forms of media to sell their side of the 
story in elections. Even though 
the court ruled in favor of Goli- 
ath, now David got the ruling on 
his side and can say what goes 
around comes around. 

If stamps are money, they must 
be viewed as free speech protect- 
ed by the United States Consti- 
tution because prisoners want to 
tell their side of the story. 

When times gets hard and Ed 
and I can ’t raise money out here 
we dip in to an emergency fund 
to help with political demonstra- 
tions and such. The $13,000.00 
we first donated has dwindled 
down to about $3,500.00. We ask 
you men and women to keep your 
ROCK going with your stamps 
whatever you can send. When 
times are hard we will dip into 
that fund until it is gone. COM- 
MUNICATION IS A RIGHT!] 
[Ed’s Comment: When you 
send stamps to Rock you are not 
paying for a subscription, you 
are making a donation — you are 
contributing to free speech .] 
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LETTERS 

[Note: The last issue had no letters. 
We’re making up for it now. For the current 
issue only all names of letter writers will be 
withheld. This is to avoid any charges of 
facilitating secret communication between 
prisoners. We are communicating thoughts 
and ideas.] 

The Public’s Right to Know 

It’s been awhile, just got out of ASU, 
only gone a short time and back on the 
Mainline in General Population. Been 
back since August 19, 2013, would’ve 
been back sooner, however, my celly and 
I had to complete the refeeding process, 
which was 10 days. This was anyone who 
was hunger striking 30 days plus or more. 
Myself as well as my celly did 35 days 
straight in participating in support of the 
Hunger Strike. It was an honorable expe- 
rience just to correct CDCR’s pure specu- 
lation and imagination. I made my own 
choice to participate (CDCR made a claim 
prisoners were coerced to participate) for 
a dire change is needed drastically within 
CDCRs California penal system. Before I 
get into my purpose of writing you, Ed, I 
give my shout outs in solidarity to all those 
who and are still continuing in the Hunger 
Strike. It has been an honor and a privilege 
to struggle and sacrifice along side of all 
of you and prisoners who are suffering and 
been deprived of life. Just know keep your 
heads up, and your spirits forever alive, for 
tomorrow is always a better tomorrow for 
you and all those who are suffering and 
who have suffered by the CDCR’s regime 
(de facto to de facto). 

It’s only right that Rock readers in and 
outside the communities across the state 
of California and any national state that is 
experiencing the same sufferings, and op- 
pression upon human life. It is not only our 
constitutional right of freedom of speech, 
as well as the public’s right to be aware 
and the realization of how their tax payers’ 
dollars are is conducted toward torturous 
chambers. The evidence is accumulated 
over a 30 years span. CDCR’s errors lack 
specific reasons of fabricated charges as 
well as lack of factual evidence to support 
their actions. Most important there conduct 
is unethical. Reform is needed, it has been 
proven and indeed factual that CDCR’s 
policy has failed. It means their main pol- 
icy is to divide and conquer, destroy lives, 


to [restrict] all active yards, to house all ac- 

tive prisoners in torture chambers. So you 
see it is vital for reform for a broken down 
system. I am pretty damn sure if the pub- 
lic would be aware of their tax dollars are 
funding the torture chambers of human be- 
ings. This is the reason why CDCR’s not 
wanting to allow the Media in California 
prisons. They continue to lie and cover up 
their evil deeds. Denying medical attention 
of those Hunger Strikers is their act of re- 
taliating with a vengeance. 

We as a society, a class all as one must 
then inquire; what is the sole purpose? As 
a class we repeat the past. Our present is 
at hand. But we must ask ourselves; how 
will we live our future? We all possess the 
power of reasoning and thinking. If CDCR 
has conducted this way for 30 years, what 
will the next 30 years be? How as a society 
will we choose to live if reform or change 
is not implemented today? The realization 
of what exists is its need for a dire reform 
of CDCR’s policies. We have then given an 
outline account of what is needed. We must 
give a more thorough account of it later on, 
in writings that are specifically concerned 
with it of how we chose to live now and 
in our future of all general populations, 
ASU’s, SHU’s. Reform and change begins 
with us [prisoners and free citizens] as one 
society, one common purpose one goal is to 
change what is broken. 

On Criticism 

How are you? Well, extend my heartfelt 
gratitude to all who beat the drum & [pave- 
ment] in the interest of all prisoners held 
in solidarity confinement... It is obvious 
that the brother who had the criticism was 
unable to constructively criticize the me- 
diation & all loyal supporters. This a real 
contribution that the people have made in/ 
out of prisons. I personally been there from 
the beginning. My cell is one of the New 
Afrikan Rep’s Sitawa’ and he & the other 
three Rep’s & myself all been working end- 
lessly toward trying to win support for this 
cause & we started with two small organi- 
zations CPF/LPSC and neither had the man 
power nor finance to push such a move- 
ment but they never wavered and they put 
their own agenda aside to contribute their 
undivided attention to our cause. They did 
this selflessly and they worked their asses 
off doing whatever they could to build on 
our struggle. People who blindly criticize 
our team I know have failed to take time 
to investigate the facts before they start 


bumping off at the guys. Hell, I 

I remember when we first got 
at Carol Strickman LPSC her 
commitment is exclusively for 
womyn & she promised us 90 
days and she had to go back to 
prior convictions and she still 
with us after almost 2 V 2 years 
counting. Brother Ed, you know 
how I am about people not put- 
ting their name on articles but 
at the same time every prisoner 
have a right to have his name on 
his opinion and his first amendment right . 
So, put those names on it, Brother. Those of 
us who understand that this is a protracted 
where prisoners have the responsibility 
to carry this struggle & the people on the 
streets are added plus, you feel me?? 

You was very clear in your constructive 
criticism to all the Brothers & I am going to 
put a piece together to instruct the impor- 
tance of what you was saying in respects 
to that 30,000 because that was crucial es- 
pecially in respects to each one bringing a 
family member along for the cause that in 
itself will magnify our cause movement, 
you dig? I am feeling your rhetoric, Broth- 
er. Now if the Legislators dupe us then 

It is truly going to be an uphill battle, 
you dig? But [one] we are willing to meet 
because after 58 days we ended our peace- 
ful protest and I did every single day along 
with 90 plus other individuals who were 
transferred out of PBPS with me for high 
risk medical treatment our 20 Rep’s ... 
agreed to another tentative deal where there 
is no real concrete agreement but we will 
see what become of what they did agree to 
one thing we do know that we have a solid 
100 men who are willing to sacrifice their 
lives for our cause and I am one of them. 
Because there is no life in these modem 
day [tombstones], Brother. Every man and 
women will die and is up to him or her. And 
I’d rather be dead then, than to spend the 
rest of my life in one of these tombstones 
buried alive, you dig? So, it is not about 
our supporters, it is about each prisoner and 
how committed is he or she serious about 
getting out of these tombstones. That’s it! ! 
I thought I’ll drop in and inform you as to 
the service you put in which is priceless. 

[Ed’s Note: Mark and I welcome criti- 
cism from readers. We only ask that it be 
constructive and done from within a com- 
radely context. We do not welcome anyone 
blowing smoke up our asses. We don ’t do 
this work for the praise or ego strokes.] 
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Wages Are Due Us 

This the first time I have written you 
and I probably never would have because 
I know you are a busy soldier on the front- 
line of the struggle. But I just read the Vol- 
ume 2, Number 9 September 2013 issue of 
Rock. And when I read your response to 
the prisoner who wrote you criticizing the 
work of all the outside support effort, I felt 
the need to respond. That individual by no 
means reflects the 29,999 rest of us! 

I just want to tell you as well as all other 
true hearted supporters that we truly ap- 
preciate all the time and hard work you do 
and not complain about! All the frustration 
you endure and blood, sweat, and tears you 
never complain! We all know it’s not an 
easy task we’ve undertaken but we have! 
And without all of you and each and ev- 
ery single one of you it would be that much 
more difficult for us to achieve our goals! ! ! 

You have under taken our cause not be- 
cause you had to but because you believe 
in it. And because you know as well as I 
that if we don’t do it no one will do it for 
us. For us the knowing you never have to 
feel the need to defend the work you all do 
out there! 

Long live Billy “Guero” 
Sell!! A true Soldado! 


It just goes to demonstrate the small 
minded and shortsightedness of some that 
we the knowing (inside and out) strive to 
overcome. This is a long fight that I hope 
never ends: although I wish this phase H/S 
would die. But that the overall conscious- 
ness that has been awakened don’t fade 
out. This is but a springboard to us, the 
underclass men, by the more experienced 
and knowledgeable. They have shown us 
the path along with what is possible when 
everyone is willing to put their own back 
into it. 

I am relatively new to this. I’ve been 
doing this only 14 years. But I have heard 
the way the convicts during the past had 
more by way of productive programming. 
And due to current events we see a glimpse 
of that old convict spirit that would keep 
the oppressor’s foot at bay when it came 
to what we had coming. When the admin- 
istration tried to take something everyone 
would rise up, not as this group or that 
group, this view or that view but as true 
convicts because they all fully understand 
that if they allowed the administration to do 
it then it was only a matter of time before 
they made that SOP. So they put an end to 


that right there and then. 

That is the same type of mind-set that 
must be cultivated now amongst “all” pris- 
oners and convicts no matter what yard 
you are on. All the way to those at the fire 
camps. 

I will use the example of some of the 
slave wages that some jobs have. They 
pay those at fire camps at most $5.00 a day 
when out actually risking their lives out 
fighting fire. WHAT THE HELL IS THAT, 
when they are working right alongside oth- 
ers making ten times that for doing the same 
job. But because he has been sentenced by 
some judge his life is worth less??! ! Where 
is the equal justice in that? As we have seen 
change is very much possible if we are will 
to pick our heads up and look around and 
take notice that in the overall picture we 
convicts are getting screwed. If and only 
“if’ we “all” decide to change the way they 
pay “us” for the work “we” do for them can 
that happen. I ask you this, if we don’t cook 
and clean then who else will? If they try to 
hire outside people they pay them $15.00 
per hour plus healthcare, etc., etc. So why 
should they not pay us a fair wage for what 
we do for them? I mean they charge us like 
we make $15.00 per hour, with their 55% 
restitution. Then the California court sys- 
tem issues us astronomical restitution fines 
in some cases upwards of $250,000.00. 
That’s our reality. 

So, who is going to make them change 
this? Good luck waiting for them to do it 
on their own. I understand what some if 
not most are not willing to step up. You 
scared that someone else will snake your 
job. And that is why it will take “all” of us 
to see the bigger picture. Only we can raise 
our standard of living. And that’s why we 
have those MAC Reps on the yard ain’t it? 
Well tell them to get to work or get out the 
way and get one who actually wants what’s 
better for you. We must see that no matter 
what job or service we do for them is worth 
a fair wage. And I’m not talking about an 
extra state tray of food or a shower every 
night. Every job should be a pay number. 
Would you work on the streets for a sand- 
wich? Didn’t think so! So why do it now? 
Get paid!!!! It will be rough for a minute 
but when the smoke clears the slave wages 
will be higher and those menial jobs the 
state took for granted will pay numbers. 
But most importantly, those tasks will have 
a dignified place and that position will have 
been recognized as having worth. 

Long live Billy “Guero” Sell!! A true 
Soldado! 


Criticism To Nameless Author 

Comments by Rock's new Co-Editor, 
Mark Cook 

I would like to say that I am happy that 
the four principal H.S. Reps at PBSP de- 
cided to suspend the H.S. I participated 
in the H.S. myself but I quickly realized 
that CDCR would not mediate or change 
their positions under pressure of prisoner 
H.S. After all, as my medical doctor told 
me during H.S.: “You are all only hurting 
yourselves. Custody doesn’t give a rat’s ass 
if you starve yourselves. They are covered 
legally. All they have to do is keep offering 
you food. [. Editor comment: Custody has 
nothing to do with mediation or change. 
Wake up, hot damn it! The doctor is pissed 
because of the extra work!] 

I realized that CDCR may well prefer 
the men in PBSP short corridor to starve 
themselves to death. I’m sure CDCR be- 
lieves those four men are at the root of 
the problem. If they were dead I’m sure 
CDCR would not miss them. Editor com- 
ment: [The California H/S not only got lo- 
cal and stateside support, they got world 
wide support. The short corridor strategy 
was well thought out — the most support 
they could get from all prisoners and an 
outside folk was a peaceful protest. Their 
strategy lays the ground work for the next 
phase which will include peaceful protest if 
CDCR does not correct the abuses.] 

In 2013 the only thing prisoncrats care 
about is money — slave, filled cells, etc., etc. 
While the legislative hearings promised by 
assembly member Ammiano and Habcock 
are positive development, keep in mind that 
Governor Brown would still have to sign 
any legislation that comes from the law- 
makers. Based on him and Beard’s conduct 
during H.S., I’m not too hopeful about leg- 
islative hearing for H.S. What I am hope- 
ful for is that prisoner who came together 
for peaceful protest — H.S. — 30,000 — will 
continue to be united and peacefully con- 
tinue to push for major reforms in CDCR. 
Of one thing I am 100% certain. If 30,000 
prisoners had come together as they did for 
H.S. to boycott canteen for a few months, 
Mr. Beard would’ve came running to the 
table to negotiate. None of us would have 
to starve ourselves like we did. Not that I 
have any regrets about H.S. My only regret 
is that we didn’t use smarter strategies. Ed- 
itor comment: [The H.S. was a proxy boy- 
cott on the canteen and could have been in 
support of the H.S. for those prisoners who 
did not want to do the full H.S. The short 
corridor strategy was solid and it was up 
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to other prisoners to build on it with a can- 
teen boycott.] 

Take the double ceilings for example. It 
is critical that CDCR place two prisoner in 
a cell. It’s the warehousing of prisoners. If 
I own a warehouse and am not allowed to 
stack boxes on top of each other, eventually 
I’ll either be forced to get another ware- 
house or I’ll be forced to keep less boxes. 
Same thing with prisoners. From what I’ve 
read in Bay View and other H.S. supporting 
publications such as; PHSS news, the men 
at Corcoran who participated in single cell 
protest were only prisoner who negotiated 
with wardens. Why do you think that was? 
Because that type of protest, unlike H.S. 
posed a threat to the establishment — CD- 
CR. It would have directly hurt them in the 
pockets. Editor comment: This paragraph 
makes absolutely no sense! 

Now take CCR title 15 Section 3090 as 
well as Penal Code Section 5005. “Inmate 
Canteen Establishment.” Ed Mead once 
said: “You contribute to your own op- 
pression.” Imagine the millions of dollars 
that prisoners spend each month in prison 
canteens across the state. In my opinion, I 
believe we should stop contributing to our 
own oppression and boycott canteen for 
a few months or a year. See how long it 
takes for CDCR to feel the loss in profits. 
I can hear CDCR now telling the media: 
“the gangs are pressuring prisoners to not 
buy our canteen.” (LOL) [Editor comment: 
Governor Brown is not thinking in Millions 
of dollars. That is peanuts to him. Hes 
asking for billions to build more prisons. 
Brown is gambling that he will get more 
political campaign support by being tough 
on crime/prisoners than improving prison 
conditions. He wants the conservative sup- 
port from both the republicans and Demo- 
crats and that is what this resistance on his 
part is all about. That is the spin Dr. Beard 
is interjecting with his bad mouthing pris- 
oners.] 

I hope that the men in PBSP short cor- 
ridor who are respected and supported in 
the peaceful causes to bring major positive 
reforms to CDCR will read this and ask for 
support changing strategies. Let us stop 
spending money in CDCR canteens and see 
what happens. What have we got to lose, 54 
days with no food, 8 hour bus rides to CSP- 
SAC, 1 1 5 ’s for participation in mass H.S., 
stays in ASO with freezing air blowing out 
of vents? You get the picture. We don’t got 
nothing to lose. 

How about CDCR? Do they got some- 
thing to lose? Canteen jobs, millions in 


profits, pressure from labor unions, etc., 
etc. All I’m saying is I know CDCR is one 
big money making torture machine and I 
disagree that H.S. is our means of peaceful 
protest. Not spending our loved ones hard 
earned dollars on prison canteen is also an 
excellent means of peaceful protest. 

I guarantee anyone reading this that if a 
large scale canteen boycott of prison can- 
teen took place. OF Dr. Beard and Gover- 
nor Brown would be ling up to see “how 
we could resolve our grievances. Think 
about that! [Editor comments: the PBPS 
short corridor and reps have carefully 
and miraculously put forth a strategy re- 
quiring session of all hostilities, peaceful 
protest and personal sacrifice to lead the 
way. They have gained the respect of peo- 
ple around the world. These comments are 
written with the deepest respect for all the 
Hunger Strike participants along with con- 
structive criticism for the nameless author 
of this letter. LONG LIVE THE SPIRIT OF 
BILLY SELL!!] 

The Struggle Continues And On I 
March 

And so it began, July 8 th 2013. The third 
of a continual hunger strike calling for 
change. It is now, as I spew these ramblings 
out, day 49. Tuff, ruff, and hungry days of 
refusing trays. How far I can continue I 
can’t say. I only mention this first so before 
I’m judged on the rest of my writing it can 
be known — okay, this guy may be a little 
loopy. (LOL) 

The while HS has been quite an experi- 
ence. As of today, I’ve been force moved 
seven times. During these moves I’ve run 
across men from both sides of the SHU 
(Bay) C&D, long corridor and short corri- 
dor, ASUs, and even another prison (SAC). 
One thing I’ve seen during these moves has 
been consistent in every person I’ve met 
partaking in the HS: Good strong individu- 
als who go out of their way to insure those 
around them are as comfortable as can be. 
I’m talking about every and all. At first I 
thought it might be “Pod” thing or a block 
thing, maybe even a SHU or prison thing. 
But no, that’s not it. Each man is seeking 
change. Seeking a better life and a better 
future. These are the same men CDCR 
claims are “the worst of the worst” and if 
released from these SHUs we’ll run ram- 
pant. I know this is a lie and I’ve seen it 
firsthand. Prison yards (mainline yards) 


have always been violent places. So violent 
and scary to some that they have around a 
third of the prison population tucked away 
on these soft, SNY and/or PC yards. 

What CDCR never mentions is that 
the number of assaults, weapons charges, 
drugs, etc. had not changed as a result of 
their building all of the SHUs, ASUs to 
house all the prisoners they claimed to be 
members of gangs or someone they for 
whatever reason deemed to be a threat. 
I dream of change, and it is not only my 
dream. Over 30,000 prisoners just like me 
shared that same dream. To the extent vi- 
olence has gone down at all is due to the 
Agreement to End Hostilities. 

The fact is that the CDCR’s isolation cells 
cruel and inhuman. It needs to end. None of 
the five core demands are extreme or un- 
reasonable. Why can’t CDCR and the gov- 
ernor see that? Why has HS-related death, 
countless numbers of supporters pleas, re- 
quests, petitions, marches and prayers gone 
unanswered, rejected, and ignored? How 
long must this go on? How many must be 
hurt. How much damage must I sustain. 
Is not my 30 pound weight loss enough? 
I guess I’ll see (we’ll all see) and I’ll con- 
tinue as long as I can give. This is my view 
to date, after 49 days of struggle. 

PBSP’s Psych Ward 

I’m currently in PSU-SHU, Psychiatric 
Services Unit at Pelican Bay State Prison. 
I was placed on Involuntary Medication, 
which they legally can do, but they gave 
me mediation which gave me bad side ef- 
fects, such as tremors, nausea. It effected 
my motor skills and equilibrium, causing 
speech impediment, and despite 25 medi- 
cal requests, 10 psych-tech medication 
referrals, the doctors tortured me on these 
medications for 5 months, despite all my 
complaints. I not once saw the psychiatrist. 
Once outside my routine monthly visits I 
begged to get off. I filed an administrative 
appeal and am finished with that process. 

I also have been beaten, and excessive 
and unnecessary force, I’ve endured. I have 
filed a 42 U.S.C. Section 1983 Civil Rights 
lawsuit on these issues, and it is a fact that 
I have very restricted access to the prison 
law library. 

I’ve been left to suffer with scabies, left 
untreated for 3 weeks. 

I really could use some help. The atroci- 
ties I have endured in PSU, and in prison 
in general, are the worst case scenarios. 
Just getting toilet paper can be an issue. 
If you encourage legal advocacy maybe 
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you can help. There is a proper way to file 
a motion for a lawyer, and I could use the 
form as a template. 

Behold The Green Swine 

I was amazed in a sort of desolate man- 
ner to have read the woman in chowchilla’s 
words in the last issue of Prison Focus [the 
author asked that this letter be printed in 
Rock as well], and so easily related to her 
description of the women around here with 
some of the men on H.D.S.P.’s C yard. 
They too, apparently, would rather go with 
(CDCR) flow, in fear of losing out on can- 
teen or privileges, than stand up for their 
rights! Would this be the new generation 
she spoke of, or also the “broken men” and 
“broken women” CDCR creates? 

The short corridor warned us about “un- 
der covers” or “SNY plants” who would 
try to thwart the solidarity needed in this 
common effort. An article was written on 
HDSP’s C yard regarding conditions and 
advocating support for the July 8th HS/ 
WS. An influential member of a white pris- 
oner group caught wind of the document 
and vehemently objected to the article be- 
ing published, as he claimed “it makes us 
look like we’re just getting punked over 
here, like a bunch of bitches.” Yet he could 
not deny the veracity of the article as every 
word was true. 

Now how about some thought provoca- 
tion: What happens when a racial group on 
HDSP’s C yard gets pushed up on by the 
swine (CDCR staff) on our side, about one 
of their people “causing problems” (i.e., 
urging prisoners to file 602s, demanding 
answers and resolves, requesting copies of 
the Inmate Welfare Fund Report, refusing 
to withdraw appeals, advocating the partic- 
ipation in peaceful protest, etc.). Then on 
the other side you have a member of this 
notorious group crying about this same in- 
dividual’s propagation of the then upcom- 
ing July 8th HS/WS, and telling this person 
to be mute. Well, they have him taken off 
the yard under the guise of adhering to the 
“End of Hostilities Agreement.” 

The “End of Hostilities Agreement” 
clearly calls for prisoners to use diplomatic 
resolve, not to begin targeting each other 
with weapons in order to ensure prison- 
ers who bring attention to CDCR’s abuses 
are taken off the yard. What is it that mo- 
tivates prisoners to strive so hard to silence 
those who advocate for the betterment of 
prison conditions? Who is really pulling 
the strings to incite such absurdities? Be- 
hold the Green Swine. C yard was the only 


facility at HDSP where active/GP inmates 
did not raise a finger in support of the July 
8th HS/WS. If a finger was raised it was the 
middle one! 

[Ed’s Note: Heres the problem. The ad- 
ministration's first line of defense has al- 
ways been the more influential prisoners. 
They give these collaborators, let's call 
them what they are, perks of one sort or an- 
other. If there is any disruption this could 
cause a loss of their perks, be they drugs, 
legitimacy in the eye of their captors, etc. 

At the Arizona Penitentiary at Florence 
the AB ran the coke shack from which 
they derived considerable income. When 
my friends and I, we called ourselves the 
Committee to Safeguard Prisoner Rights, 
started organizing for constructive change, 
it was these prisoners who tried to prevent 
us from moving forward. 

I've had the same experience with differ- 
ent groups at other prisons. The solution 
is to do things that benefit prisoners as a 
whole, and in the process you develop le- 
gitimacy. There is a tipping point that once 
reached prevents this reactionary element 
from opposing you lest they be exposed 
for the lackeys they are. In fact, they were 
forced to join us once we 
had won the support of the 
population — a process that 
took us two years.] 

Stamps 

We here at Corcoran SHU 
4B-3L want to send our re- 
gards to all who pushed it 
to the max. They say talk is 
cheap, 30,000 plus is music. 

But let’s not forget that was 
only a third of the California 
convicts. Progress takes pa- 
tience and constant regroup- 
ing and always with a step 
forward. 30,000 plus is a 
solid step forward. 

I’m as anxious as every- 
one else to see what is next 
in our struggle. We want to 
thank our families, our sup- 
porters, and their families 
for their understanding and 
patience through this phase 
of our peaceful struggle. 

And lastly, enclosed are 25 
stamps from all of us here is 
3L. We will do our best to 
send our share every month, 
as everyone else should do 
as well. 


Nobody Forced Me 

The CDCR wants the public to believe 
that somehow the courageous men in Peli- 
can Bay short corridor forced tens of thou- 
sands of us to stand up and speak out about 
the abuses we’ve had to endure at the hands 
of the state. Nobody forced me to do shit. 
I am thankful for the short corridor men 
who chose to stand up and thus removed 
the scales from my eyes. I don’t need any- 
one to tell me or force me to expose the 
corruption and abuse coming via CDCR. 
Nobody is forcing me or us to stand up. As 
if somehow we should enjoy and continue 
enduring this torture in silence. 

The reps deserve to be recognized for 
their historic achievements. The end of 
hostilities agreement has brought peace in 
a way that no government ever could, and 
instead of rewarding them for this achieve- 
ment the state exposed its ugly head and 
punished these and thousands of other 
prisoners for wanting peace instead of vio- 
lence. With this CDCR once again shows 
it’s true colors. 

Enclosed are 20 postage stamps as a 
donation, so you can continue with your 
work. It ain’t much but I hope it helps. • 
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EDITORIAL 2-11 

Money: To finish the October mailing 
of Rock I had to buy 100 forever stamps. 
It is one week until this issue gets mailed, 
and so far I have only received about 100 
stamps. To mail out this issue We will need 
at least 500 stamps. At 46 cents a stamp that 
will come to $230. In printing the October 
issue I used two cartridges of laser printer 
toner ($153 each) and about six reams of 
paper (at $5 each). All of that comes to a 
whopping $566. 

If this newsletter is to survive it will only 
be with your material support. If I don’t 
get that support the Rock will fold. As I 
mentioned in my last editorial, only about 
half of our readers have contributed, leav- 
ing others to carry the financial burden of 
those who cannot or will not pay for this 
service to prisoners. Accordingly, if you 
have not given, or if you have already con- 
tributed but can afford more, now would be 
a great time to make a contribution of either 
stamps or money. Before I fold this news- 
letter, however, I’ll first try to cut expenses 
by removing those who have not contrib- 
uted from the mailing list. I won’t take that 
step without giving everyone fair warning. 

Mail: First of all, a lot of prisoners have 
been moved to different facilities during 
the hunger strike. As a result newsletters 
are being returned to me marked some- 
thing to the effect of “Not at this address” 
or “Return to Sender.” Those who suffered 
transfers and their first class mail (which 
this publication is) has not been forwarded 
should let me know your new addresses. 

Because of the volume of mail I receive 
it is not possible for me to answer every let- 
ter, but I can comment here on some of the 
issues being raised by prisoners. Right now 
there seems to be two trends, both of which 
suggest ideas on how we can fight your bat- 
tle for you out here in minimum custody. 
These suggestions range from doing vari- 
ous demonstrations to boycotting compa- 
nies that sell prison made goods. I’ve said 
this many times and I’ll say it again. We are 
here to support your struggle, not to fight 
it for you. 

We have not forgotten the five core de- 
mands. As I write this people are holding 
fasts outside Governor Brown’s condo de- 
manding that he implement those demands. 
Others continue doing different kinds of 
prisoner support work. That said, this is 
your struggle and one you must wage there 
on the inside. We can amplify the voice of 
your struggle, but to do that there must be 


some sort of peaceful struggle taking place 
on the inside. 

Another theme contained in some of 
these letters from prisoners (explaining 
why we out here should be fighting this 
fight for you) is that general population 
prisoners have too much to lose in terms of 
their jobs and the fear of being infracted to 
take the steps necessary to win this contest 
of wills. 

The point these prisoners miss, and the 
point my Quote Box has constantly made, 
is that the struggle for progressive change 
requires sacrifice. This lesson has been 
learned by the hunger strikers, who have 
poured their very bodies and their health 
into this conflict. While those currently 
leading this struggle take the time to recov- 
er and develop the next phase of this con- 
test, I would suggest those people who are 
qualified use this lull to plow the fields and 
plant the seeds for the next harvest. 

The Ideal: Prisoners, as Rock readers 
well know by now, are held in conditions 
of constitutionally sanctioned slavery, de- 
prived of the basic rights of citizenship 
such as the right to vote. The ideal would 
be to eliminate slavery once for all and to 
grant the rights of citizenship to all Ameri- 
cans. Prisoners/slaves possessing any con- 
sciousness at all would throw their entire 
selves into the realization of this ideal. If 
not, then there must be something wrong 
with either the ideal or the prisoner. 

In the situation as it exists within the Cal- 
ifornia prison system today the goal contin- 
ues to be implementation of the five core 
demands. This is something three massive 
and history-making prisoner hunger strikes 
have failed to achieve. The first of these 
hunger strikes kicked off with six thousand 
and six hundred participants. The second 
one peaked at slightly fewer than twelve 
thousand prisoners on strike. And the third 
hunger strike started with over thirty thou- 
sand participants, including thousands on 
work strike. These are CDCR’s numbers, 
and they are of historical significance, yet 
they were not enough to overcome CDCR’s 
intransigence or to win the very reason- 
able five core demands. More, it seems, is 
needed. 

What does that “more” consist of? Well, 
dialectics teach us that everything in nature 
is in a constant state of change. Prisoners 
are not immune from this process of per- 
petual change. Everything is either grow- 
ing or in a state of decline and decay, and 
this also includes political struggles and 
movements. I think we can safely deduce 


from the above numbers that the prisoners’ 
movement in California is growing larger 
and more powerful, that it is changing into, 
or in the process of becoming, a strong po- 
litical movement. 

Yet there are many contradictions, some 
antagonistic, like between the keepers and 
the kept or the rich and the poor, and some 
non-antagonistic, like the contradiction 
among various groups of prisoners. Non- 
antagonistic are resolved through discus- 
sion, criticism self-criticism, and through 
other peaceful solutions. So while our 
movement for constructive change is grow- 
ing, there are internal contradictions that 
must be resolved. For example, a prisoner 
writes that there was a recent riot between 
whites and Mexicans at his facility. So 
there are two opposites at work here — the 
pull back to the old ways of prisoner-on- 
prisoner violence (cannibalism), or the 
peaceful struggle to bring about a more just 
and rational world. Which will win? Well, 
of course, the one you feed. 

Right now this peaceful movement for 
progressive change is a mile wide but 
only an inch deep. The task is to deepen 
this struggle, while at the same time mak- 
ing it even wider. How is this to be done? 
Well, there are countless ways. The most 
important, in my opinion, is for the more 
politically advanced and rights conscious 
prisoners to become teachers. The object 
would be to make social prisoners rights 
conscious and rights conscious prisoners 
class conscious. Yeah, each one teach one. 

Advances in the movement can only be 
made through increasing the rights and po- 
litical consciousness of larger and larger 
numbers of prisoners. Those with a more 
advanced level of consciousness should 
reach out to the intermediate layers of polit- 
ical development, who in turn can penetrate 
the bottom strata, moving them forward or 
at least neutralizing the most backwards. 
Two of the many ways of accomplishing 
this is through study groups and putting out 
small newsletters. 

I have been doing this work for some 
forty years, from both the inside and out 
here in minimum custody. One thing I’ve 
learned in those years is that in this move- 
ment nothing stands still. It is growing or 
decaying — there will be political progress 
or there will be internecine cannibalism. 

Our masthead says “Working to extend 
democracy to all.” Welcome to democracy! 
Each of you has a vote. You vote with your 
feet. • 

Ed Mead 
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NETHERLANDS 
CLOSE EIGHT 
PRISONS DUE 
TO LACK OF 
CRIMINALS 

Huffington Post UK 

A s prison populations surge in the 
UK, with overcrowded cells and 
repeat offenders, the opposite is 
happening in the Netherlands. 

The country is actually to close eight 
prisons because of a lack of criminals, the 
Dutch justice ministry has announced. 

Declining crime rates in the Netherlands 
mean that although the country has the ca- 
pacity for 14,000 prisoners, there are only 
12,000 detainees, reported the nrc.nl. 

The decrease is expected to continue, the 
ministry said, with Deputy justice minister 
Nebahat Albayrak saying that natural re- 
dundancy and other measures should coun- 
ter any forced lay-offs. 

Meanwhile in Britain 
A report last year on prison overcrowd- 
ing said that surging populations under- 
mined the rehabilitation of prisoners and 
risked increasing reoffending in the future. 

The Criminal Justice Alliance (CJA), 
which represents more than 60 organisa- 
tions, called for the government to urgently 
limit “the unnecessary use of prison, ensur- 
ing it is reserved for serious, persistent and 
violent offenders for whom no alternative 
sanction is appropriate”. 

It came after Chief Inspector of Prisons 
Nick Hardwick said the rising pressure on 
prisons from budget cuts and increasing 
numbers cannot go on indefinitely. • 


LAO SAYS PRISON 
REALIGNMENT 
PLANS WON’T 
WORK 

J ust a few months from the federally 
mandated deadline to reduce Cali- 
fornia’s prison population by 137.5 
percent capacity, Governor Jerry Brown 
released a plan to partner with private pris- 
ons and a correctional staff union. It would 
invest more than $700 million over the 
next two years for the construction of new 
contracted lock-up facilities bringing incar- 
ceration numbers down to required levels. 


State lawmakers and corrections watch- 
dogs emphasized that it sacrifices long- 
term tactics for short-term tactics. State 
Senate pro Tern Darrell Steinberg — an 
advocate of rehabilitative corrections strat- 
egy — argues that without evidence-based 
programs that actually correct, the state of 
California may not see desired results from 
the Governor’s plan. 

On September 4, the Legislative Ana- 
lyst’s Office (LAO) of the state of Cali- 
fornia released an official report on the 
content and criticisms surrounding Brown’s 
original plan, as well as Steinberg’s 
competing rehabilitative plan. Both plans 
were summarized with potential risks and 
concerns for deciding lawmakers: 

Gov. Brown’s original plan: 

• Contract beds to increase by 12,500 in 
out-of-state facilities, two reactivat- 
ed facilities and one new in- state private 
facility 

• First year cost at $315 million, second 
year data missing — estimated at $400+ 
million 

• Waives all California laws and regula- 
tions restricting new private prison con- 
tracts 

• Suspends December 2016 closure of 
California Rehabilitation Center 

• Provisions officially expire in January 
2017, but administration says expiration 
is really June 2015 

• Sen. Steinberg’s proposal: 

• Negotiates conditional settlement to ex- 
tend deadline three years, five-member 
panel to determine a relevant population 
cap 

• Establishes $200 million yearly grant 
program incentivizing counties into de- 
veloping rehabilitative alternatives to 
incarceration, with performance rewards 

• Founds 18-member advisory commis- 
sion on public safety to prepare long- 
term recommendations for 2015 

• Acknowledges failure to meet Decem- 
ber deadline; dependent on negotiation 
to avoid fine 

Facility construction is the shortest route 
to compliance with the federal mandate. 
However, the LAO remains skeptical about 
the governor’s long-term goal, seeing that 
2015-2016 remains without a definitive 
plan. If the contracts expire in June 2015, 
the scheduled January 2015 submission of 
a long-term plan only allows a few months 
for legislators to debate and facilitate im- 
plementation. 

The LAO noted an alarming lack of cost- 
savings analyses or accountability mea- 


sures expected with spending millions in 
state reserves. Not only will the price of 
contracting beds likely rise due to being 
short-term, founding the private facility 
staffed by state employees in California 
City may cost double. 

The LAO also doubted the state’s ca- 
pacity to maintain project control; without 
careful contract oversight, the state could 
end up paying for empty beds. In the event 
of construction delays during the two and 
a half months until the deadline, dreaded 
early releases may be necessary anyway. 
Waiving all restrictions also raises ques- 
tions about the Legislature’s power to over- 
see expenditure and implementation. 

...a compromise had been 
reached between the 
governor and the Senate, 
using both construction and 
rehab as bargaining chips. 

The LAO estimated that for December 
2016 compliance, Steinberg’s plan would 
have to oversee yearly reductions of 7,000 
detainees. However, because the new pop- 
ulation cap and deadline settlement are 
undefined, accurate estimates for impacts 
and savings are impossible to formulate. 
The effects on public safety could be either 
disastrous or miraculous, depending on 
implementation quality. 

Both plans still have questions to ad- 
dress. If grants alone don’t work, are there 
contingency plans? How much money 
per reduced admission will be rewarded? 
What’s the performance baseline for evalu- 
ating counties, and how would the existent 
grant program work with the proposed one? 

On Monday, Sacramento announced that 
a compromise had been reached between 
the governor and the Senate, using both 
construction and rehab as bargaining 
chips. While the construction of the costly 
new facilities has been green-lit to insure 
against noncompliance fines, the federal 
panel is still given an opition to avoid the 
expense by granting a deadline extension 
for rehabilitation results. 

Given that full construction by Decem- 
ber is unlikely, the state is dependent on 
federal cooperation to avoid federal fines. 

Ultimately, the LAO primarily recom- 
mends exploring three critical objectives: 
reduce prison admissions, reduce time 
in prison, and reduce parolee recidivism. 
Contract and capacity expansion are the 
last options, reserved for emergency and 
not evidence-based priorities. • 
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Health Professionals Who 
Participate in Force-feeding 
Prisoners on Hunger Strike at 
Guantanamo Bay Should 
Lose Professional Licenses 

N ew research in Prehospital and Di- 
saster Medicine, WADEM’s peer- 
reviewed journal, concludes that 
force-feeding prisoners violates medical 
ethics and amounts to torture. 

Physicians and other licensed health pro- 
fessionals are force-feeding hunger strik- 
ers held prisoner at the US Naval Base at 
Guantanamo Bay (GTMO), Cuba. These 
health professionals are violating the medi- 
cal ethics they swore to uphold and are 
complicit in torture, according to the au- 
thors of an article published in Prehospital 
and Disaster Medicine. 

Hunger strikes are political acts, not 
medical conditions. Hunger strikers re- 
fuse food on a voluntary, informed basis 
and without suicidal intent. Force-feeding 
involves the use of force and physical re- 
straints to immobilize hunger strikers with- 
out their consent and against their express 
wishes-actions which constitute battery 
and violate basic human dignity. • 


Writing Off Lives 

By The New York Times Editorial Board 

T he prison population in the United 
States has declined modestly in re- 
cent years after three decades of 
growth. This is partly the result of saner 
sentencing policies for nonviolent drug of- 
fenders, who are more likely to be given 
probation and drug treatment than in the 
past. 

At the same time, however, the number 
of people in prison for life has more than 
quadrupled since 1984 and continues to 
grow at a startling pace. The zealous pur- 
suit of these sentences began in the 1970s, 
becoming something of a fad; it is past time 
to revisit the practice. 

A new study from the Sentencing Proj- 
ect, a research group, found that one in nine 
inmates, about 160,000 people, is serving 
a life sentence. Nearly one-third of these 
prisoners are serving life without parole. 
Many of these lifers were convicted of non- 
violent crimes or of crimes that occurred 
before they turned 18. 

For much of the 20th century, a sentence 
as harsh as life without parole was rarely 
used. Instead, a person sentenced to “life” 
— for murder, say — could be released af- 


ter 15 years when the parole board deter- 
mined that he or she had been rehabilitated 
and no longer posed a threat. This began to 
change during the drug war years. Harsher 
sentences once reserved for people con- 
victed of capital crimes were expanded to 
include robbery, assault and nonviolent 
drug offenses. States restricted the use of 
parole and governors who feared being 
portrayed as soft on crime began to deny 
virtually all clemency requests. 

Research shows lengthy sentences do 
nothing to improve public safety. But these 
long sentences are turning prisons into ge- 
riatric centers where the cost of care is pro- 
hibitively high. The practice of routinely 
locking up people forever — especially 
young people — also ignores the potential 
for rehabilitation. 

The whole trend is deeply counterpro- 
ductive. States need to encourage more ra- 
tional sentencing, restore the use of execu- 
tive clemency and bring parole back into 
the corrections process. • 

http://www. ny times, com/201 3/09/3 0/ 
op in ion/wri ting- off- 1 ives- in-prison. 

html? smid=fb-share 
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PELICAN BAY REPS MEET WITH 
TOP CDC PRISONCRATS 


By Arturo Castellanos, October 20, 2013 

T his is a short update from the four 
principle SHU reps here at Pelican 
Bay State Prison to inform you that 
Mr. Michael Stainer [director of the Divi- 
sion of Adult Institutions], kept his word 
and arrived here on Sept. 25 and 26 with 
Mr. Ralph Diaz [warden at the California 
Substance Abuse Treatment Facility and 
State Prison (SATF) at Corcoran] and Mr. 
George Giurbino [retired director of the 
Division of Adult Institutions]. We went 
through all 40 supplemental demands as 
well as some aspects of the step-down pro- 
gram, where we also gave them written 
suggestions on loading up each step with 
real meaningful incentives. 

Although they were adamant on not re- 
scinding or reducing any RVRs [Rules Vio- 
lation Reports] for participating in the hun- 
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ger strikes, they were forthcoming in other 
areas. For example, there will be additional 
allowed personal property items in SHU. 
The memos on those and other supplemen- 
tal demands will be out soon and placed in 
the new CDCR DOM [Department Opera- 
tions Manual] Article 43 as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Those memos should be more specific so 
prison staff and prisoners will know what 
kind and size of the items is or is not al- 
lowed so the same problems from the June 
5 memos won’t re-occur. On other issues, 
it will take time for them to investigate 
and confirm or not on what we argued re- 
garding those, and on still others, like not 
rescinding the RVRs, they clearly stated 
“no,” which we prefer to a vague answer 
that only will string us along. But over all, 
the meetings were positive and productive. 

With all the above and the promises 
of future meetings in person or by phone 
conference with Mr. Stainer or his staff re- 
garding any updates on the above and step- 
down program and the first Senate- Assem- 
bly hearings this month in Los Angeles, as 
we explained to Mr. Stainer, as long as we 
continue to see forward progress, we do not 
foresee that the other 16 reps and prisons 
will want to resume the hunger strike any- 
time in the near future. 

They also granted and reinstated our 
monthly meetings with this administration 
and the new warden, Mr. Ron Barnes, to 
deal with any new or pending issues at the 
institutional level. These meetings are vi- 
tal to deal with any new issues and prevent 
future problems or having to file a lot of 
unnecessary 602 appeals. We are not MAC 
[Men’s Advisory Council] members, and if 


the same has not been put in place in your 
SHU prison - including women - then you 
need to sweat your warden about it asap. 

Finally, if any of you on PBSP GP [Gen- 
eral Population] or any prison have gone 
through the potty watch be sure you contact 
the Prison Law Office but address your let- 
ters Attn: Sara Norman [Prison Law Office, 
1917 Fifth St., Berkeley CA 94710]. She’s 
an attorney there. She came up asking for 
names and information on this but we only 
see some of you laying on cold concrete as 
we walk by those nasty-ass holding cells. 
So it’s very important that you get at her 
asap to stop this torture. 

We stopped them from using the tubes. 
Now we need to stop the further torture of 
having nowhere to sit or lay down other 
than cold nasty concrete and taking craps 
out there in the open. This is wrong! And it 
needs to be stopped now! 

On this issue, Mr. Stainer explained that 
x-rays are no longer an option and potty 
watch is not supposed to be torture. We ex- 
plained that even those who are not found 
to be carrying anything and are innocent, 
because x-rays are no longer an option, are 
forced to go through this humiliating and 
torturous experience for two to three days 
or longer, until after they have three bowel 
movements. Before, they could just prove 
they’re innocent by an x-ray. 

They have agreed to investigate our al- 
legations, but your information on actually 
going through it is more important, so Ms. 
Norman and her office can actually file 
something on it to stop it! 

That’s it for now. Expect more future up- 
dates from me and the other reps as time 
goes by. Always in solidarity. 


D Facility Visiting Room 

Oct. 16, 2013 - This is to notify Warden 
Barnes and the budget associate warden for 
SHU of another issue that will be brought 
up and discussed at the next monthly meet- 
ing between the SHU reps and PBSP ad- 
ministration. 

CDCR Sacramento officials provided 
the funds to reopen D Facility SHU visit- 
ing room to provide “extended visits” (see 
Supplemental Demand No. 4). However, 
PBSP officials just opened half and are 
only using that half for “overflow visiting” 
and the other half continues to be used for 
law library access during weekdays. This is 
not acceptable. 

That visiting room half has to be used 
for extended visits and overflow, and the 
only way - as we reps have repeatedly ad- 
vised this administration and Sacramento 

- that our family members will all receive 
extended visits is if this administration 
changes the schedule from three time slots 
to two time slots, with D Facility in the first 
slot and C Facility in the second slot, where 
all visits are a solid three hours long dur- 
ing the weekends and holidays. This could 
even work using C Facility and just half of 
D Facility visiting rooms. 

The second option is that all of D Facil- 
ity visiting room be opened, not just half, 
where all C Facility prisoners go to the C 
Facility visiting room and all D Facility 
prisoners go to the D Facility visiting room 

- i.e., the short corridor during the first slot 
and the long corridor during the second slot 

- thus giving everyone a solid three hour 
long visit and providing plenty of room for 
any overflow problems. 

Exaggerated responses 

First and more importantly, the D Facil- 
ity visiting room was built to solely be used 
for D Facility visiting - regular and legal 
visiting - not to be converted into a law li- 


brary or recreational book library. Now, so 
far, this administration has reopened just 
one half of our D Facility visiting room. 

But in doing so, they also punished us by 
claiming they had to remove all the recre- 
ational reading books and take them to the 
B Facility general population library. So 
now we have NO recreational library at 
this time where SHU prisoners can order 
reading books (see also our Supplemental 
Demand No. 8). 

Second, the administration has not 
put any effort into resolving this, other 
than give excuses why they don’t wish to 
change anything - like, if they reopen all 
of D Facility visiting room they won’t have 
anywhere to put the law library. These ex- 
cuses are old ones. In fact, in the past, we 
gave the administration a suggestion to 
solve this problem: 

Since the law library mainly consists of 
multiple computers containing all the legal 
books on discs, they have enough com- 
puters to place one in each of the 22 SHU 
units’ dry cells in front of each unit control 
officer and run law library all day in each 
unit using just that unit’s officers to escort 
prisoners to and from those dry cells and 
back to their unit section. 

A new suggestion, since the administra- 
tion has not responded to the suggestion 
above, is that there is plenty of room in 
the SHU to move both the law library and 
the recreational library. For example, both 
C and D Facilities presently have a lot of 
space available between the back of each 
main corridor control booth and the visiting 
rooms. Right now it’s even being used as a 
partial storage area. 

These available spaces can easily be uti- 
lized as both law library and recreational 
library where six- 10 modified cages with 
the computers can be constructed and in- 
stalled in those spaces to be used for law 
library access. Shelves can also 
be constructed or moved from 
the present library and placed 
in those spaces for law books, 
legal forms, copy machines and 
even for recreational books. 

In fact, these spaces are so 
big that even with all those 
mentioned cages, shelves etc., 
there will still be plenty of room 
for staff desks and a walkway 
in between to provide access to 
the visiting area from SHU. So 
all the present excuses for not 
re-opening all of D Facility vis- 
iting rooms are unfounded and 


' “Three key points [in the ^ 

previous article] need our 
present and future pres- 
sure....” Taken from a post 
by a family member on the 
HS list server. 

“CDC 'won’t budge’ on the issue 
of 'Rules Violations Reports’ (the 
115’s) that were given to everyone 
who participated in the hunger 
strike. (Note: Demand to rescind 
the 115’s is the subject of this 
week’s Alert! by the Pledge of 
Resistance/Emergency Response 
Network.) 

''Pelican Bay Prison Warden (Ron 
Barnes) is not moving to open 
up 3 hours a day, Saturdays and 
Sundays, for family visits, as was 
promised. The space is available, 
but the prison is dragging its 
heels. This is totally unfair to 
family members who drive so 
many hours to see their loved 
ones. 

''If someone you know in PB 
has been potty watched, please 
tell them to write Sara Norman, 
attorney, Prison Law Office, 1917 
Fifth Street, Berkeley, CA. 94710” 

V J 

it appears that on this issue, the old CDCR 
game of delay and excuse is being played 
here. 

In closing, the above problem of our fam- 
ily members barely receiving a 90-minute 
visit, if they’re lucky, has greatly affected 
those relations over the two decades plus 
since this prison was opened, especially 
those who must travel very great distances. 

So, our advice to this administration is 
to find somewhere to permanently move 
the law library and recreational library and 
re-open all of D Facility visiting room and 
change the present three visiting slots to 
two visiting slots as soon as possible, be- 
cause on this issue, there is no in-between 
and we as SHU reps promise you that this 
will continue to be one of our main issues 
until it’s permanently fixed. • 

Arturo Castellanos is one of the four 
main SHU reps writing on behalf of all 20 
reps and all SHU prisoners and their fam- 
ily members. 
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HAVING THE FORESIGHT TO END ALL HOSTILITIES! 


By Mutope Duguma 

T n my 29 years of incarceration I never 
seen what I would witness on Septem- 
ber 24, 2013. On our way back to PBSP 
solitary confinement torture chambers. 

We must commend our 20 Representa- 
tives for having the foresight to see that 
the cdcr officials would be utilizing their 
authority (i.e., power) to create situations 
and circumstances that would attempt to 
encourage and manipulate warfare between 
races inside the prison environment. Now, 
on the way to CSP-SAC (New Folsom), on 
August 23, 2013, for our emergency medi- 
cal transfer from PBSP Ad-Seg, we prison- 
ers were placed on the bus and separated 
by race. New Afrikans were placed in the 
up front cages. The whites were placed 
across from the New Afrikans in the more 
wider cage, but still up front cages. The 
larger group of Mexicans from the Los An- 
geles County area was placed in the back 
of the bus and they too was cut off from 
each other by a dividing cage door. The bus 
had cameras in the back and the front of 
the bus, in which the transportation officer, 
not driving the bus, can surveillance these 
cameras. This was their legitimate security 
protocol for transferring so called highly 
secured prisoners. 

So why was security protocols neglect- 
ed on the way back?? Where there was 1 
white, 1 Mexican from the northern dis- 
trict, and 2 New Afrikan prisoners. It was 
a total of 25 prisoners on the bus. The re- 
mainder were Mexican prisoners from the 
Los Angeles County area. Now, there was 
no attempt to secure the bus. We prisoners 
was hopping from seat to seat. It was all 
good. The front row cages were not locked, 
which afforded us to move about freely. 
Now there was a ‘colorful’ transportation 
officer named Wagner, who came on the 
bus to give a speech, talking about noth- 
ing. Now, I never seen him before in my 
life prior to this bus ride, but he get on the 
bus talking all this nonsense and he kept 
eluding to my name after every speech he 
would say, “Aren’t that right, Crawford?” I 
wouldn’t say nothing in response. 

Now, I didn’t read too much into this ini- 
tially, but after we got five hours from Peli- 
can Bay State Prison, it was night fall out- 
side, and here is where, in all my 29 years 
of incarceration I have never seen nothing 
so blatantly clear. Earlier we picked up a 
young 23 year old New Afrikan from Old 
Folsom, who was 15 months to the house, 


named Tay, who had never been to prison 
in his life. ‘Young and innocent’ he would 
make the third New Afrikan in the bus. We 
would be unable to see each other for five 
and a half hours, due to transporting offi- 
cers refusing to turn on the lights and not 
one prisoner requested that they do so. It 
was so dark you could not see the person 
next to you. Never before has this every 
happen for such a long period of time on a 
cdcr transportation bus, especially with the 
caliber of prisoners that these so called of- 
ficials call the worst of the worst. 

No, we prisoners have to realize that 
these types of situations will be prevalent 
throughout our futures because cdcr will do 
whatever is within its power to place us as 
prisoners back on a path of senseless, reck- 
less violence in order to serve their inter- 
ests. They wanted the majority to attack the 
non-majority, when there existed a clear 
opportunity to do so, in which the cdcr 
transportation provided. But our 20 Rep- 
resentatives and their ability to understand 
our historical contradictions, to which cdcr 
has utilized these same realities in order to 
allow one group to attack another based on 
how they place them inside the prison the- 
ater, where cdcr officials allow each race, 
at times, depending on who they are out of 
favor with, to have total dominance over 
the other races, inside prison theater, which 
unfortunately would lead to opportunities 
of attacks by the majority race. 

The End To All Hostilities has basically 
weakened the cdcr ability to create race, 
gang, and internal warfare inside the prison 
theater to the extent that they once did. We 
prisoners have to be very conscious of the 
many traps that will be set up by prison of- 
ficials toward encouraging prisoners into 
warfare. We have to remain very vigilant 
inside these prison environments to protect 
our End To All Hostilities. 

After we finally got to PBSP, one of 
the Elders (Huerta) turned to me and said, 
“Mutope, you see what they just tried to 
do??” I ‘sponded, “I sure did !!” He said, 
“You need to put that out there.” You know 
I am ... smile. The youngster, Tay, from 
Richmond CA, was a fish out of water. I 
pulled him to the back of the bus with 
me and an Elderly New Afrikan prisoner, 
Dadisi, and after he was done talking with 
the two of us, on occasions, he would lean 
back and go to sleep, unaware of any threat 
whatsoever for an innocent, level 2 pris- 
oner who had no clue. Hopefully, when he 


learns more about the prison environment, 
he will come to appreciate the 20 Repre- 
sentatives for their foresight to institute An 
End To All Hostilities. He would be the 
only prisoner to sleep on the bus. • 

Mutope Duguma, 
sn James Crawford, D05996, D- 1-1 04 
PO Box 7500, Crescent City CA 95532 


EDITORIAL 2-12 

T his issue contains an articles and 
a letter proposing the creation of a 
prisoners’ Political Action Commit- 
tee or PAC. The authors seek comments 
from readers. The object is to get a lot of 
ideas and opinions on how best to continue 
building a strong and peaceful prisoners’ 
movement. The idea of a PAC is one such 
proposal. 

Someday both prisoners and the CCPOA 
membership will come to realize that their 
respective class interests are one and the 
same. But that day is not now. I agree with 
the letter- writer’s analysis of things be- 
tween CCOPA and the CDCR [ see last let- 
ter on page 4]. And I agree that prisoners 
should stick to what works. But I disagree 
with any solution to the problem that does 
not include a provision that no amount of 
convict money will be given to bourgeois 
politicians — to liberal politicians. 

What works is not for prisoners to try 
and outspend the CCPOA on these politi- 
cians. [ See PAC proposal on page 7.] Pris- 
oners are currently the lower segment of 
the working class; they are mostly poor. 
They will never win a spending contest 
with members of the highest paid prison 
guards in the nation (and their conserva- 
tive supporters). And even if convicts did 
manage to out- spend the guards, we’d still 
be strengthening the corrupt, pro-rich gov- 
ernment. What has worked so far is the 
strength that flows like water from your 
unity. You would not be where you are to- 
day, and today you lead the nation, were it 
not for your unity of purpose. This has thus 
far been a masterfully orchestrated contest. 

I get letters from prisoners asking what 
lies ahead, what’s the next step? They ask 
because they think I know more because 
of this newsletter. That’s not the case. My 
guess is that nobody knows for sure, al- 
though I’m fairly certain when a decision is 
made, as in previous situations, the public 

Editorial Continued on page 5 
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LETTERS 

Unhappy Reader 

I am writing to question why you not 
only printed my article, which I did not 
send to you (I sent it to Prison Focus). Not 
only did you hack it up and take out materi- 
al relevant to the content portions of it, you 
did not print my name and CDCR number 
as I had requested to Prison Focus. Then to 
slap me in the face you didn’t even send a 
copy of the issue my article was printed in. 
I had to read it from someone else. 

Look Mr. Mead, you do a lot of good 
work and I do read the Rock (I should be 
on the mailing list as my lady signed me up 
and gave a donation) as there is good, rel- 
evant materials within it. But I would never 
write an article for you as I don’t agree with 
your [word unreadable] nor views on many 
matters. I ask for clarification in the next is- 
sue and/or a reprinting of my entire article 
along with my name. 

Salvador Negrete HP-49458 

[Ed’s Response: In addition to this news- 
letter, I am also the editor of the Prison Fo- 
cus newspaper. When you submit an item 
to Prison Focus it goes to me. If you are 
not sending material to Rock because you 
disagree with me, then you should not send 
it to Prison Focus either — we are the same 
in terms of editorial content.. 

You wrote your piece while on day 49 of 
your HS (I greatly respect and honor your 
sacrifice). It was timely as the HS was still 
going on when I received your letter. It 
would not have been timely, however, and 
would not have been printed at all had I 
waited until the next issue of Prison Focus 
came out. As for my failure to print your 
name, at the head of the letters section of 
the November Rock was the message no 
names would be printed in that issue 

I do edit letters spelling, clarity, and 
length. When editing for length I try not to 
obscure the key points the writer is trying 
to make. In this case it appears as if I failed 
in that regard. For that I apologize.] 

Public Misled 

Foremost respect and veneration for your 
courageous stand and to those whom in sol- 
idarity stand up and are willing to die for 
humane treatment and dignity. As we all 
know, injustice, abuse and disregard for es- 
tablished federal, state, and administrative 


law and precedent occurs on a regular ba- 
sis. It is necessary to speak out and to edu- 
cate society as to what truly goes on behind 
these dark corridors, that reek of fear, hate 
and ignorance. 

It is sad how the public is so confused 
and it’s attention taken away from the prob- 
lem by so much media “junk.” They [the 
ruling class, media?] have taken their free 
will and common sense and turned them 
into gullible, empty sheep that may be led 
to believe it’s in their best interest to incar- 
cerate, abuse and confine your husbands, 
sons, uncles and nephews in [SHU] dun- 
geons for 24 hours a day (and twice a week 
put in a cage/kennel to exercise for mere 
two hours). All of this under false pretens- 
es, simply because one seeks to educate 
himself in philosophy, ancient cultures/so- 
cieties, and the judicial system. Then those 
individuals become threats, as they are now 
able to see how unjust, illegal, and contra- 
dictory the state’s draconian underground 
rules are. [Remainder of letter omitted.] 

Name withheld, Tehachapi 

Prisoner PAC? 

On August 23, 2013, 50 hunger strikers 
from the Ad Seg unit in PBSP were sent out 
on a special transport to a temporary Ads 
Seg, unit in New Folsom. Many of us were 
already on our 47 th day of fasting, not an 
ideal time anyone to be traveling, let alone 
all wrapped up in chains; but myself per- 
sonally, I’ve come to enjoy these moments, 
where I can see the outside world, live, in 
motion and feel a part of it. But there was 
something else going on here, something 
that has growing steadily throughout this 
whole protest, and that’s the unity we’ve 
been having that really shines when the ad- 
versity is turned up. Nobody who has ex- 
perienced this trip can deny the sincerity of 
that unity that goes beyond race and region- 
al groups, we’re all there for one another 
, a prisoner class with one foe and that’s 
the CDCR/EEPOA (and selected groups). 
If we can hold on to this spirit and let it 
spread to the lower level yards then we can 
actually start changing things and I’m not 
talking about just the SHU situation. 

One thing we’ve been talking about , 
besides what Ed talks about in his edito- 
rial 2-9 in September 2013 issue of Rock 
newsletter (which I completely agree with 
that these prisons cannot_function if pris- 
oners withheld their labor) is the formation 
of some form of prisoner PAC or PAC-like 
fund to give us some sort of political par- 


ticipation. I know we can get this 
off the ground_with prisoners ini- 
tially contributing $5 or so and 
then outside support to where 
businesses and even celebrities 
can contribute as well-see the 
separate letter by Perez which 
articulates it all very clearly and 
which I fully endorse. We pris- 
oners throw enough of our mon- 
ey at these worthless magazines 
which the c/o’s (cops)routinely 
just walk in and throw away as trash a few 
months after we get them. Surely we can 
sacrifice some of that or a a few junk food 
canteen items to build this fund. We spend 
a fortune on a lot of things that don’t even 
benefit us. We have the attention of the leg- 
islature, now let’s start to push the things 
they can actually help to change, including 
Board reform (those blanket denials), fam- 
ily visiting, our weights, restitution and a 
lot more. 

Let us not forget the previous 3 strike 
proposition that we were actually winning 
until CCPOA launched a last minute me- 
dia blitz that turned the tide against us and 
narrowly defeated the proposition. So that 
should tell us how powerful media blitzes 
can actually be. CCPOA union dues are 
about $80 and some a month per member, 
so that’s a powerful was chest there but it’s 
about time we get on the board here and put 
our numbers to work-there’s a whole lot of 
us!!! (prisoners outnumber the correction 
staff union membership by a huge margin). 

I also want to urge everyone to write to 
Assembly person Tom Ammiano and Sena- 
tor Lori Hancock thanking them for their 
committed support and also giving them a 
brief story of how these years in SHU have 
affected you and the relationship with your 
loved ones. 

Gabriel A. Huerta HC-80766 

Ain’t that something 

As the Hunger Strike [of 2013] came to 
an end we must and cannot stop the fight 
against the ones that keep us in these cag- 
es, all for the mighty dollar. We must fix 
this broken criminal justice system that 
the taxpayers bankroll. I was reading a 
motion from the law suit against solitary 
confinement (Riuz v. Brown) in which the 
California Correctional Peace Officers As- 
sociation (CCPOA) filed a motion to inter- 
vene in the law suit (be a defendant/part 
of the lawsuit) claiming that “CDCR does 
not have the prison guards best interests at 
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hand [as] during a recent hunger strike by 
PBSP SHU inmates CDCR made a number 
of concessions, including the introduction 
of colored pencils and pens. SHU inmates 
regularly use colored pencils and pens to 
dye clothing and fashion the pens and pen- 
cils into weapons.” Ain’t that something? 
The guard’s union also stated that they fear 
for their lives if SHU validated inmates 
who have been it SHU for more than ten 
years are released without going through 
a step-down program. The only reason the 
guard’s union is trying to intervene in the 
law suit is so they can stop any negotiations 
and or settlement. 

The CCPOA is the prison guard’s union 
and functions as the representatives for unit 
6, which consists of 27,389 rand and file 
corrections employees. Started in 1982, 
this union is the highest paid guards union 
in the nation, and the second largest union 
in California. Nothing happens in prison 
without the CCPOA’s approval — they run 
the show. When we did our hunger strike 
CCPOA shortstopped any and all our ne- 
gotiations with CDCR Director Jeffrey 
Beard and Governor Brown. You ask your- 
self how can they have so much power? 
MONEY, that’s how. “Money is power.” 
They fund/donate to judges and politically 
powerful people! I say let’s do what works; 
let’s copycat what has shown to work. This 
is something I would like all of us to think 
about. If we in California prisons, over 170 
thousand [according to state officials that 
number is now down to 110 thousand], 
donated ten dollars a month to a fund that 
lawyers can opened and our hunger strike 
representatives/short corridor collective 
can get together with our lawyers to see the 
best way to use the money for the best in- 
terests of all inmates, as in supporting leg- 
islators/assembly members when they run 
for office. Back the state legislators that are 
courageous like Tom Ammiano, Loni Han- 
cock, Tom Hayden when they run for of- 
fice, drafting legislation/proposals to be on 
the ballot for voters, class actions lawsuits, 
money for expert testimony as inEx PBSP 
officer associate warden Patten, Doctor E- 
Allen, etc. as we could use right now in 
our lawsuit Ruiz v. Brown. This movement 
will only work if we continue our fight in 
solidarity, united as one, a hundred percent 
committed to ending solitary confinement 
and in inhuman conditions in all SHUs and 
main-lines the fight for the five to the 40 
demands continue. Do the math, ten dollars 
a month for 12 months over 170 thousand 
equals power! That’s just a rough draft 


idea; I know better heads could fine-tune it. 
With the Upmost Respects, 

James Godoy Cl 

SHU Food 

I am writing to you because of something 
that is going on inside PBSP SHU by OTH- 
ER INMATES, which adds an unnecessary 
dimension to the horror of daily life for 
those in the SHU and I find it hard to swal- 
low. I am speaking about their meals. I am 
writing to one of the SHU inmates and he 
tells me that his meals regularly arrive on 
dirty trays, or with dirty dishwater splashed 
all over them, the food itself is slopped all 
over the tray - vegetables etc. put on top 
of the dessert or coleslaw juice poured or 
slopped on to the Jell-0 etc. In addition, the 
so called ‘fresh” components of the meals 
are usually wilted, rotting or rotten. Items 
that should be on the tray according to the 
menu are missing and others are stale etc. 

The men to whom this food is being 
served are fighting for the rights of ALL 
prisoners, not just themselves, and to be 
“rewarded” by having their fellow prison- 
ers give them such slop, is a slap in the face 
to both them and their efforts. Is this fair? 

To those inmates who serve this food, 
please keep in mind that you too could 
be validated because you said hello to the 
wrong person, pissed off a guard or have 
the wrong piece of artwork in your cell or 
on your body - then you will be eating the 
slop you currently serve to them! If you 
are one of those men serving this food, ask 
yourself how you would feel knowing that 
your fellow inmates are co-operating with 
CDC to make your life even more miser- 
able than it already is! That, is what my 
friend tells me is the hardest part - know- 
ing that his fellow inmates are doing this 
to them! 

To ALL of you who, inside and out, have 
friends and/or connections with those serv- 
ing up the food, PLEASE exert some pres- 
sure on them to serve decent food, on clean 
trays, with everything present that is sup- 
posed to be present to those men who are 
fighting for YOUR rights and cannot work 
as you can for extra money for extra food. 

In addition to not being able to work, 
they, along with many others are still re- 
covering from 60 days of no food, so now 
it is even more important that they receive 
their full rations! They were prepared to 
DIE for you; can’t you give them some de- 
cent food in return? We must stop prisoner 
punishing prisoner and helping CDC in the 
process. Jewels 


Editorial Continued from page 3 

will have many months of advance notice. 

Anyway, in terms of a prisoner’s PAC, 
liberal politicians have a more finely tuned 
sense of justice and will therefore support 
the prisoners’ call for actual (meaningful 
and merciful) justice, no matter what — 
there’s no need to pay them. And even if we 
could buy-off a lawmaker or two, someone 
with more money would just come along 
and buy those politicians back. 

As for getting a ballot initiative, that 
would take way more strength and resourc- 
es than currently exist. Just look at previ- 
ous failed efforts like three strike reform. 
With all that said, there is a real need for 
money to be spent on things like legal filing 
fees, duplicating costs, postage needs, etc. 
I agree there should be a secure fund set up 
for that. 

Back when we had some money, Mark 
and I setup a bank account in the name of 
the Bruce Siedel Memorial Fund. We put 
$13,000 in that fund for the purpose of 
giving it to progressive political prisoners 
being released from prison. Today there is 
something like $3,500 of that money left. 
We’ve given away about $4K to released 
political prisoners, and the rest was used to 
support the three California hunger strikes. 

If it would ease the burden on your law- 
yers of opening and maintaining a bank 
account, Mark and I could act as disburse- 
ment officers — at least to start with. The 
Coalition would really be a much better 
choice for this task, however, since they 
have more people, including lawyers, and 
are located right there in Oakland. 

Anyway, maybe a membership organiza- 
tion in which dues are collected can be cre- 
ated. Yeah, that would go up the CCPOA’s 
ass sideways, but if any group has a right, a 
need, to peacefully organize, it’s prisoners. 

It was a crime from workers to organize 
into unions back in the early 1900s — they 
called workers organizing “criminal syndi- 
calism” or some such thing. But workers 
went ahead an organized anyway. They 
won the right to organize, the eight hour 
day, weekends off, etc. The unions accom- 
plished a lot until they started sucking up 
to management and kicked out all the com- 
munists from the unions. The result of this 
treachery can be seen in the sorry state of 
trade unionism in the U.S. today. Member- 
ship is at an all time low and workers are 
under continuous attack by big business, 
even their pensions are being taken, while 
the union leadership remains paralysed. • 
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California to limit pepper 
spray use on mentally ill 
inmates 

By Paige St. John, LA Times, 10/23/2013 

Facing federal scrutiny of the way it uses 
force to subdue mentally ill prisoners, the 
California corrections department is work- 
ing on new rules to curb some of those 
practices. In testimony Wednesday before a 
federal judge, the state official in charge of 
adult prisons said he sought the changes in 
part because of videotapes showing half a 
dozen inmates — some naked and scream- 
ing for help — being repeatedly sprayed 
with large amounts of pepper spray. 

Those tapes “are honestly one of the rea- 
sons we will be revising our policy to pro- 
vide additional guidelines,” said Michael 
Stainer, deputy director of the California 
Department of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Stainer said the new rules would limit 
the amount of pepper spray guards may use 
and ban canisters of the substance meant 
for crowd control in a small cell. • 

Inmates briefly take control of 
part of Oregon youth prison 

Posted by John de Leon 

The Associated Press, Oct. 7, 2013 

Authorities say 11 inmates rioted at a 
youth prison in Southern Oregon, taking 
over a portion of the Rogue Valley Youth 
Correctional Facility in Grants Pass for 
several hours. 

Superintendent Ken Jerin told the Grants 
Pass Daily Courier (http://bit.ly/19vEFPS 
) that one guard had to barricade himself 
in an office Sunday night until police and 
guards regained control. Two other guards 
backed out and locked down the quadrant. 

Jerin says two SWAT teams and negotia- 
tors were called in, and the last youth gave 
up shortly after midnight. A day room was 
“trashed,” but no one was seriously injured. 

During the incident, someone identifying 
himself as an inmate called The Grants Pass 
Daily Courier and said there was a riot. 

Jerin said the cause of the riot was under 
investigation. • 

One For Ten 

For every 10 people on death row who 
are executed, at least 1 person on death row 
is innocent. That would be about 74 in CA 
which houses 740 prisoners on death row. 

There are many reasons why innocent 
people might be wrongly sentenced to 


death, and the One For Ten documentary 
series - taking its title from the statistic 
that for every 10 people executed, one per- 
son is exonerated - recently highlighted 
the stories of innocent people who found 
themselves facing execution. Some people 
falsely confess to the crime under pressure 
from the police.” • 

Private prisons suing states 
for millions if they 
don’t stay full 

The prison-industrial complex is so out of 
control that private prisons have the sheer 
audacity to order states to keep beds full or 
face their wrath with stiff financial penal- 
ties, according to reports. Private prisons 
in some states have language in their con- 
tracts that state if they fall below a certain 
percentage of capacity that the states must 
pay the private prisons millions of dollars, 
lest they face a lawsuit for millions more. 

And guess what? The private prisons, 
which are holding cash-starved states hos- 
tage, are getting away with it, says advo- 
cacy group, In the Public Interest. In the 
Public Interest has reviewed more than 60 
contracts between private prison companies 
and state and local governments across the 
country, and found language mentioning 
“quotas” for prisoners in nearly two-thirds 
of those contracts reviewed. Those quotas 
can range from a mandatory occupancy of, 
for example, 70 percent occupancy in Cali- 
fornia to up to 100 percent in some prisons 
in Arizona. 

One of those private prisons, The Cor- 
rections Corporation of America, made an 
offer last year to the governors of 48 states 
to operate their prisons on 20-year con- 
tracts, according to In the Public Interest. 

The offer included a demand that those 
prisons remain 90 percent full for the du- 
ration of the operating agreement. If there 
are not enough prisoners then there will be 
an unspoken push for police to arrest more 
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people and to have the courts send more to 
prison for petty, frivolous and nonviolent 
crimes. There will also be a “nudge” for 
judges to hand down longer or maximum 
sentences to satisfy this “quota.” 

Private prison companies have also 
backed measures such as “three-strike” 
laws to maintain high prison occupancy. 
When the crime rate drops so low that the 
occupancy requirements can’t be met, tax- 
payers are left footing the bill for unused 
facilities. The report found that 41 of 62 
contracts reviewed contained occupancy 
requirements, with the highest occupancy 
rates found in Arizona, Oklahoma and Vir- 
ginia. • 

Prison guards accused of 
making inmates fight for 
snacks 

Three Pennsylvania corrections officers 
who have been accused of organizing in- 
mate fights have been suspended pending 
an investigation. 

The three York County Prison officers 
have been placed on unpaid administrative 
leave while state police investigate the al- 
legations, the York (Pa.) Daily Record re- 
ported. 

A York County news release Friday said 
the allegations were made against the offi- 
cers during another investigation into graf- 
fiti at the prison. 

“Earlier this year, while conducting an 
unrelated investigation into pen/marker 
graffiti and other minor vandalism inside 
an area of the facility, prison administration 
learned of possible unprofessional conduct 
by three corrections officers. Management 
immediately began an internal investiga- 
tion,” the release said. “Based on evidence 
obtained during the internal investigation, 
the three officers were placed on unpaid 
administrative leave and the matter was 
turned over to the Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice for further investigation and possible 
criminal charges. The York County Prison 
and its staff actively cooperated with the 
State Police investigation.” 

The officers are accused of having in- 
mates fight each other or perform stunts for 
coffee or snacks. 

One inmate alleged that he took part in 
the “Retard Olympics,” organized by offi- 
cers, and had to perform “stupid stuff for 
food and coffee.” Another inmate said he 
agreed to be sprayed in the face with pep- 
per spray foam for coffee, which he never 
received. • 
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PRISONER PAC 
PROPOSAL 

By Jesse Perez 

M erely days after the suspension 
of the historic California hunger 
strike of 20123, which lasted an 
unprecedented sixty days and saw record 
prisoner support across the state, the task 
of tactical and strategic reassessment — im- 
perative in any protracted struggle at key 
junctures of the same — is well under way. 

As our reps have publicly made known: 
we are gearing up for the upcoming battles 
in our overall struggle to abolish the state’s 
practice of long-term solitary confinement 
in both the political and legal arena, which, 
given the prisoncrats resistance to change, 
are very likely the forums where the matter 
will ultimately be decided — one way or the 
other. 

With that in mind, the occasion recently 
arose to submit to some of our reps the idea 
of developing a prisoner Political Action 
Committee (PAC) aimed at, in the short 
term, bolstering the tactical momentum 
gained in the latest strike and, in the long 
term, competitively establishing our voice 
in the one place where it all goes down — 
the public policy making process of the 
California legislature. The reps were recep- 
tive to this idea but had reservations, chief- 
ly, is the actual prisoner population even 
there? An entirely legitimate question. To 
get a gauge on an answer it was further sug- 
gested that an article outlining the idea and 
requesting feedback on it from the prison 
population could be disseminated. That be- 
ing the precise intention here; the idea is as 
follows: 

The object would be to formally regis- 
ter a prisoner PAC, an act protected by the 
First Amendment of the U.S. Constitution 
as set out by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
Citizens United v. Federal Elections Com- 
mission, 93 S.Ct. 375 (2010). Such a PAC 
would give prisoners competitive access to 
the political arena by way of “independent 
expenditures” that would focus on promot- 
ing/advancing our political interests. 

Such expenditures would have to be pri- 
marily funded, at the onset at least, by the 
prison population. Yes, we are not well off 
and some are barely scrapping by — if that. 
But prisoner contributions required to get 
this idea off the ground are reasonable and, 
more importantly, entirely doable. Consid- 
er this, the overall prison population in Cal- 
ifornia is just above one hundred thousand, 


and if that number of prisoners each con- 
tributed only five bucks that would bring in 
five hundred thousand dollars. Five bucks 
pales to the amount most spend in canteen 
each month or the sacrifice of starving 
yourself or blowing your release date for 
supporting a work strike. 

Or, for a more conservative estimation, if 
the thirty-three thousand who initially sup- 
ported the latest strike contributed a similar 
amount that would still place a notable sum 
($165K) in our political war chest. Further, 
such estimates don’t even take into account 
likely contributions from non-prisoner 
sources (i.e., informed voters for whom the 
tough-on-crime rhetoric has run its course, 
natural allies such as small businesses who 
stand to gain from effectively opposing 
the prison industrial complex (PIC), and 
of course family and friends). So an actual 
final tally could top a million worth of in- 
dependent expenditures. 

...the prison population 
in California is above one 
hundred thousand, and if 
that number each contrib- 
uted only five bucks that 
would bring in five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


Independent expenditures are prohibited, 
under federal regulations, from making di- 
rect contributions to the official campaigns 
of candidates for office. So you can dismiss 
any misplaced belief that your contribution 
to the PAC would end up in the pocket of 
some politician. What regulations do allow, 
however, is PAC expenditures towards pur- 
chasing space in the media (i.e., TV, radio, 
newspapers, magazines, etc.) to run ads in- 
forming the voters in support or in opposi- 
tion of candidates for office. For those who 
don’t follow politics, that is mostly how it 
works. Lawmakers/politicians are more re- 
sponsive to the narrow interests of the few 
who support them by financially investing 
in their political career (directly or not) than 
the broader interests of the many who sup- 
port them with their vote. Why? Because 
the vote in influenced by the information 
(accurate or not) that voters are exposed to 
vial political ads. Such expenditures can 
be, and should be, very strategically made. 

For example, say Tom Ammiano, Chair- 
person to the Assembly’s Public Safety 
Committee and demonstrated supporter of 
our cause, decides to run for the office of 
state senate once his term is up and he is 


constitutionally ineligible to seek another 
term in the assembly, our PAC can make 
expenditures to run ads opposing the candi- 
dates of his political rivals because Ammi- 
ano has already shown to be responsive to 
our interests even, quite incredibly, without 
even the specter of receiving financial sup- 
port for this political aspirations from us. 
The likely tactical edge gained by institut- 
ing a well-funded prisoner PAC, in the run 
up to the impending legislative hearings, 
should be clear at this point. 

Another of the concerns that came up 
with this idea of a PAC was this: How do we 
avoid individual contributor’s natural skep- 
ticism about whether their contributions 
are actually being put to work for them? 
The answer is simple enough — complete 
transparency. More specifically, a website 
would be developed where the instant a 
contribution is received the name and exact 
amount contributed by every person would 
be posted, along with the overall sum total 
of all contributions as well as when, where, 
how, and why any contributed penny is ex- 
pended/used. In this way, anyone and ev- 
eryone could ask their people to simply go 
online and confirm whether their contribu- 
tion was received and if it is being used to 
push for progress in the political arena. 

Furthermore, to completely eliminate 
the development of any degree of skepti- 
cism, among any and all the sub-sectors 
that collectively make up the overall prison 
population, regarding contributions make, 
we can opt to delegate their management 
to a neutral party (such as a willing politi- 
cal science professor and his/her students), 
while still basing such management on the 
consensus coming out of the decision mak- 
ing process already in place within the in- 
frastructure of our movement. 

The above, then, is the prisoner PAC pro- 
posal as currently envisioned. Any feed- 
back, critiques, suggestions, commentary, 
etc. in support or opposition would be wel- 
comed and considered. 

In conclusion, I submit this personal ob- 
servation: not only is an idea like this a nat- 
ural progression of all our efforts thus far, 
but to pull something like this off would 
send a strong message to the world of state 
politics. That message being that no lon- 
ger can the interests of working-class poor 
(i.e., our families and us) be wholly ignored 
without political consequences. • 

Jesse Perez UK-42 186 
CSPSAC B-8-119 
BO. Box 29002 
Repressa, CA 95671 
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PANTRIES, POISONS, GASSINGS AND OTHER ATROCITIES COMMITTED 
AGAINST MENTAL PATIENTS IN SECURITY HOUSING UNITS AND AD-SEG 


I t seems that change in our society is 
only brought about by those of our 
populace who are considered to be rad- 
icals, so this piece is written for those radi- 
cals who are passionate enough to care and 
who will take the necessary efforts to make 
a lasting difference for us who are held and 
tortured in security housing units, SHUs, 
which are specifically dedicated for those 
inmates who are claimed to be patients and 
who are, and who are supposed to be under 
the care of CDCr’s Mental Health Delivery 
System Clinicians. These American gu- 
lags are also known as “psychiatric service 
units”, or PSUs. 

CSP-Sac (New Folsom) These specifi- 
cally dedicated SHUs are rarely, if ever 
visited by outside prisoner rights organiza- 
tions, to my knowledge. Also, the inmates 
housed therein are simply forgotten. These 
inmates have no representatives and no 
means to voice their concerns, and so the 
atrocities accumulate unchecked. Aggres- 
sive and sadistic guards are known to pep- 
per spray an individual until he can not 
breathe, due to accumulation of micronized 
capsaicin (pepper essence) in their lungs 
when the guard empties into the individ- 
ual, several canisters of the corrosive irri- 
tant chemical weapon. It is not third party 
hearsay; I know of it personally, for it has 
happened to me. Of course, nothing is done 
about it when you have the foxes guarding 
the henhouse. Think an inmate can obtain 
justice through prison administrative griev- 
ance systems? You had better think about it 
again. No Way. And, the courts, including 
the federal courts, will not entertain them- 
selves of the issues of complaint, when the 
completion of the administrative appeal 
process has been denied to you. It has been 
made law, a statutory pre-release, other- 
wise known in litigation circles as a “pro- 
cedural bar.” It creates gross injustice and 
perpetuates unchecked human abuse which 
is tolerated by society. It’s a blatant indica- 
tion of how cruel and vicious we have be- 
come as a people. 

Even more sinister is the presence of 
food pantries created within each of the 
SHU/P SU units which are independent 
from the main kitchen, where mainstream 
inmates receive their meals. Also, they are 
therefore not under the control of licensed 
food service entities, which are in fact, to- 
tally controlled by the guards assigned to 
that block. Those inmates who are targeted 
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by the ‘system’ quite often find themselves 
physically sickened by the meals which 
they are served; meals which are served 
with full-blown contamination. 

The milk is a flavored vehicle to get an 
inmate victim to ingest a ‘knock-out’ drug 
and get raped as he lies unconscious. It is 
a fact, it has happened to me twice. Also, 
milk is utilized in these modernized dun- 
geons as a tool to get unsuspecting targeted 
inmate/patient victims to consume psycho- 
tropic substances which have the effect of 
a ‘truth serum’ and are used as an aid in 
covert interrogation of an inmate suspect, 
by debriefer inmate informants - snitches. 

And for the same purpose, targeted in- 
mate/patient victims are placed in cells 
with low pressure or dysfunctional venti- 
lation systems, which are used to force ir- 
ritant gasses, pepper spray or other toxic, 
obnoxious chemical weapons through to be 
inhaled by the occupant of that particular 
cell. In addition, the usual torture routine 
goes something like this: air cooling system 
on full blast in mid-winter, heating system 
turned full up in mid- summer. Ever hear 
of heat related death by inmates who have 
been prescribed psychotropic medications, 
in your local news rag? It is well known to 
all, now, that claims of ignorance pertain- 
ing to a subject, which through due dili- 
gence on your part you should have known, 
is not accepted as a legitimate defense. Fact 
is, we are all responsible for the repeated 
occurrences of these atrocities. After all, it 
is us who established the ‘closed’ penal in- 
stitutions, and it us who refuse to enter it. Is 
it a cause to wonder why our society is fall- 
ing apart? And what will ultimately be the 
end? Right? We shall see. But our future is 
‘seeable’ if we take a look at the past. 



And where are the mental health clinician 
professionals when all of this madness re- 
veals itself? Think they will stand up and 
report inmate/patient human abuse? Better 
think again! Jobs are hard to find and our 
economy along with our morals are stag- 
nant. Bottom line is, it seems that few, if 
any, even our social-minded organizations, 
will keep a vigil on our state prisoners con- 
demned to serve lengthy terms in SHU/ 
PSU gulags, sometimes at the price of life 
itself! 

And, how about those massive jail facili- 
ties, serving huge metro areas, which are 
built with integral hospitals and extensive 
medical facilities and integral (loyal-to- 
laki entombment) medical personnel which 
also helps inmates who are deemed to need 
psychiatric care or medications, who, in 
fact, may not need psychiatric services or 
medications at all, but may have been rail- 
roaded into such mental health systems by 
corrupt public counsel and an indifferent 
court. I am one of those inmates. 

Think that the courts will intervene on 
my behalf when I file litigation for relief? 
Or for any other inmate who finds himself 
in similar situation, where their foods are 
subsequently wheeled into those hospitals 
by potentially dangerous inmate trustee 
snitches and they are subjected to unau- 
thorized medical procedures? Remember 
we are describing acts performed in closed- 
to-the-public penal detention facilities here. 
I have personally witnessed very strange 
behavior and operations, involving inmate/ 
patients, medical personnel and trustees 
at very late hours at night and very early 
hours of the morning. 

Say these type of atrocities of which I 
describe could not possibly happen in our 
modern society? Better think again. Better 
yet, let’s rally support in our communities 
and force investigative committees and 
regularly tour these penal facilities. Talk 
to the inmate/patients themselves, not just 
to the captain or warden, or whoever they 
assign to follow you around their facility. 
The ability, also capacity, of most organi- 
zations is insufficient to maintain the con- 
stant watch necessary to prevent this type 
of gross human abuse and torture. We, 
ourselves, individual concerned citizens, 
must form these groups. It is time for us to 
become our Brother’s Keeper, and never 
stop! • 

James E. Smith, AB5463, Represa CA 
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CALIFORNIA LEGISLATIVE HEARINGS 
TAKE ON SOLITARY CONFINEMENT, 
ADDRESS HUNGER STRIKE DEMANDS, 
100 RALLY IN SUPPORT 


By pris onerhunger s trikes olidarity, 10/9/13 

A rare joint session of the California 
Senate and Assembly Public Safety 
Committees held this afternoon to 
address demands made by prisoners during 
this summer’s massive hunger strike has 
just ended. California’s use of indefinite 
solitary confinement, and the devastating 
physical, mental, and public health im- 
pacts of the notorious practice was at the 
center of today’s three hour hearing. The 
hearing was preceded by a lively rally of 
100 people, made up mostly by prisoners’ 
loved ones, who demanded an end to soli- 
tary confinement. The crowd then filled 
the hearing room where panels of experts 
gave sometimes emotional testimony on 
the internationally condemned practice. 
Impassioned public comment continues at 
the time of this release. The California De- 
partment of Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) continued to defend its practices 
during the hearing. 

Billed as an informational hearing, Sena- 
tor Loni Hancock was clear that the these 
“frank, public discussions will lead to leg- 
islation.” Calling conditions in solitary 
“beyond the pale,” Assemblymember Tom 
Ammiano said bluntly that he didn’t want 
“lip service” from the CDCR. Giving often 
meandering answers to direct questions, 
the CDCR admitted directly that action was 
taken against prisoners who participated in 
the peaceful hunger strike protest. 

“We have to work with, and urge our rep- 
resentatives in the legislature to ensure that 
changes are made in the interest of impris- 
oned people, their loved ones, their com- 
munities — in the interests of humanity,” 
prisoners being held in solitary at the no- 
torious Pelican Bay State Prison said today 
in a statement issued to their supporters and 
state legislators. They continued: “We can- 
not ignore the urgency of this moment. Let 
there be no illusions about the difficulty of 
making these changes, but they are neces- 
sary and inevitable.” 

After hearing testimony from expert pan- 
elists including the ACLU, legal scholars, 
prisoners’ loved ones, and former prison- 
ers, legislators were particularly interested 
in the astounding number of people being 
held in solitary in California, the length of 


time people are being held there, as well 
as clear pathways other states have taken 
to reduce or eliminate their use of solitary 
confinement. 

“We are glad to take the opportunity to 
educate the Public Safety Committee on 
the human rights violations happening in 
California’s solitary confinement cells. We 
are thankful that the committee understands 
the gravity of this issue and the legitima- 
cy of the hunger strikers’ demands,” said 
Dolores Canales of California Families to 
Abolish Solitary Confinement after testify- 
ing before the Committee on the conditions 
faced by her son in solitary confinement. 
“But, we have had many informational 
hearings on this issue over the course of the 
past 10 years. It cannot be clearer: now is 
the time for the legislature to take swift and 
resolute action to end California’s shame- 
ful use of solitary confinement.” • 


THE WALLA WALLA 
EXPERIMENT 


A few issues of Rock back I printed 
a quote from a California prisoner 
named C. Landrum. He said some- 
thing to the effect that “there’s no such thing 
as prisoners’ rights. There are only power 
struggles.” I believe that to be true. That in 
the long term prisoners will entirely run the 
prisons, facilities that will look nothing like 
today’s institutions. The long term can be 
discussed another day. There is still a medi- 
um and short term to be discussed. Regard- 
less of the term, short or long, the issue will 
be one of power — that of empowering the 
powerless. In the short term we are talking 
about dual power, where prisoners control 
all non-custody functions. While I view 
this is the primary short term objective, I 
doubt it is something most of us will live to 
see. “Short term” may be 50 years or more. 

To start with let’s understand that prisons 
cannot be seen as serving the long range 
needs of the public. While offenders are off 
the streets, what goes on behind the walls 
brings no chance for a safer society. This 
is demonstrated not only by the violence 
that takes place inside the prisons, but also 
by the seventy percent recidivism rate that 


exists in most states. When a person steps 
through prison doors he or she becomes a 
number and loses their identities as human 
beings. Fact is, you just don’t get good re- 
sults from doing bad things to people. The 
prisons are returning folks back to society 
with more anger and hatred in them than 
when they entered the system. Yet neither 
politicians nor correctional officials will 
admit there is much room for improving 
their failed system of corrections — at least 
not beyond public relations ploys such add- 
ing the word “rehabilitation” to their name. 

Here is how the prisons are often man- 
aged: The prison administration has a few 
key leaders among the population. These 
persons serve the role of the modern-day 
capos. These prisoners are rewarded with 
special favors. They get choice cells, bet- 
ter work assignments, and other perks such 
as greater access to the officials. These few 
are the prison administration’s first line of 
defense. If there is trouble brewing they 
learns about it through these stooges, and 
the cops often leave it to them to bring po- 
tential troublemakers into conformity. The 
practice is unconscionable in its unfairness 
to other prisoners, yet it is widespread in 
America’s prison system. 

Dr. William Conte was a psychiatrist 
who in 1966 became the Director of Cor- 
rections in Washington State. It was a time 
when the public was not as intolerant of 
crime and criminals as it is today. During 
the course of his term Dr. Conte made a 
trip to Scandinavia to view the operation 
of their prison systems. He came back to 
Washington with some radical ideas. At 
about this same time, it was 1971, prison- 
ers at the Washington State Penitentiary at 
Walla Walla went on a work strike for long 
hair and beards, which was what many men 
on the streets were sporting at the time. 

They won that demand, along with a 
lot of others they’d not asked for, includ- 
ing abolishing strip cells, the installation 
of telephones inside the prison, the elimi- 
nation of prison censorship, and, most 
controversial and sweeping, the creation 
of a “Resident Governing Council (RGC) 
inside the prison. Prisoners were given a 
hand in shaping their own destiny inside 
the walls. “The purpose of the council,” 
Dr. Conte subsequently said, “was to give 
the men in prison an opportunity to learn 
something of the process of representative 
government because, after all, we were pre- 
paring them to return home.” 

Suddenly prisoners had rights and were 
not subject to the indiscriminate orders and 
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power that formally existed. The program 
was called 50/50 in which prisoners had 50 
percent of the power and the administration 
had the other 50 (and veto power) — essen- 
tially all non-custody areas of the prison. 
So if a prisoner was drunk from too much 
pruno, for example, his comrades would 
escort him back to his cell. If he was too 
obnoxious, they would take him to the hole 
to sleep it off and then release him the next 
morning. There was an elected prisoner 
legislature and an RGC president. Needless 
to say, this new situation did not sit well 
with the guard’s union, nor then warden 
B.J. Rhay for that matter. 

Power is not something that can just be 
handed to you, rather it is something that 
must be struggled for, and in the process of 
that struggle people learn how to exercise 
the responsibility that comes with holding 
power. While mistakes were made, prison- 
ers did a remarkable job of implementing 
this form of self-government. Yet as one 
president of the RGC said to the Seattle 
Times newspaper in early 1979, “These 
innovative and experimental programs, in 
spite of their high rate of success, will dis- 
appear one by one until they remain noth- 
ing but idealistic dreams of the advocates of 


penal reform.” Some months later another 
president of the RGC wrote the Associated 
Press saying, “Somebody, somewhere, has 
to do something about the [guards] union. 
The union wants a crisis here so they can 
. . . strengthen their hand.” The guards got 
their way, years after the 1971 work strike 
and after Dr. Conte had left office, and in 
spite of its many successes, this experiment 
in self-government was ended. It did not 
end peacefully, however, as nobody quietly 
suffers the snuffing out of even rudimen- 
tary democracy. The rebellion was led by 
the RGC, and crushed by armed guards. 

So this was an example of power being 
thrust upon prisoners who had not sought 
nor struggled for it, and yet for years they 
did a remarkable job against huge obstacles 
placed in their way by the guards union and 
the prison administration. Should this ex- 
periment ever be replicated, as it must, it 
will be by prisoners consciously seeking 
to implement the short term goal of dual 
power. The long term goal of course being 
the total elimination of prisons as we know 
them, and with the politically and class 
conscious residents of such facilities mak- 
ing all decisions (budgetary, classification, 
custody, etc.). • 
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WHY CALIFORNIA’S NEW SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT POLICY 
IS A HUMAN RIGHTS DISASTER 


T n 2011, thousands of California state 
prisoners engaged in a hunger strike 
to end long term solitary confinement 
and to demand changes to the way that 
prisoners are assigned to these torturous 
units, known as SHUs (security housing 
units). The corrections department (CDCR) 
agreed to make changes, which it rolled out 
in November, 2012. CDCR’s public rela- 
tions strategy is to persuade lawmakers, 
judges and the general public that its new 
program is a vast improvement . However, 
the new program keeps most of the objec- 
tionable elements of the old program and 
adds some new elements which make it 


even worse. 
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The Step Down Program: a new way 
to perpetuate long term solitary confine- 
ment: Under the old rules, the only way to 
get out of the SHU was to “parole, snitch 
or die”, or be found “inactive” as a gang 
member or associate (a rare finding). The 
new policy offers a new way out: the Step 
Down Program, a 4 step program which 
takes a minimum of three or four years. The 
first 2-3 years are spent in solitary confine- 
ment, with no education or other program- 
ming. The prisoner is required to demon- 
strate “progress” by, among other things, 
filling out workbooks showing changed 
attitudes. The one workbook we have seen 
is condescending and judgmental. Whether 
a prisoner progresses to the next step is a 
discretionary decision; a prisoner can also 
be sent back to an earlier step. As a result, 
release from the SHU is still a discretionary 
and arbitrary decision of prison administra- 
tors; lifetime solitary confinement remains 
possible. 

Coerced secret evidence: alive and 
well: The hated “debriefing” program re- 
mains alive and well under the new rules. 
Under this program, a SHU prisoner can 
get out of the SHU by confessing his/her 
own gang involvement and identifying 
other prisoners’ gang involvement. This in- 
formation is used to place other prisoners 
in the SHU or retain them there. Targeted 
prisoners are not entitled to know who has 
named them, or the specifics of the accusa- 
tion. It is almost impossible to defend one- 
self against secret charges. 


Guilt by association: alive and well: 

Under the old policies, prisoners were as- 
signed a six year SHU term for simply be- 
ing affiliated (as a member or associate) 
with a prison gang. The prisoner did not 
have to break any prison rule. Prisoners 
were validated for possessing art work or 
political readings, signing a greeting card, 
exercising with other prisoners or saying 
hello to another prisoner. Under the new 
rules, this same evidence can be used to 
prove a prisoner is a member, and member- 
ship alone justifies a SHU term. 

CDCR has no plans to 
reduce SHU beds. 


New disciplinary program: associa- 
tion evidence becomes cite-able behav- 
ior: Under the old rules, possessing certain 
artwork or literature was used as evidence 
of gang association. Prisoners and advo- 
cates objected, saying that SHU placement 
should only be for gang behavior. CDCR’s 
responded in its new program by labeling 
such evidence as gang “behavior” in its 
new rules. Guards can now cite prisoners 
for rules violations for possessing these 
items and punishment can be imposed. Ci- 
tations for serious rules violations (115s) 
can extend prisoners’ SHU term and harm 
their chance of being paroled. 

Widening the net: Under the old poli- 
cies, a prisoner could be placed in the SHU 
for affiliation with any of seven prison 
gangs. Under the new rules, any grouping 
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of three or more prisoners can be added 
to the list as a “security threat group”, 
membership in which can result in a SHU 
term. The coining of this new provocative 
term, with nuanced reference to terrorism, 
is deeply troubling; the expansion of the 
SHU-eligible population is of grave con- 
cern. 

Rubber-stamping: alive and well: Al- 
though CDCR has inserted a new stage of 
review for SHU placements, this review 
is still within the confines of the prison 
system, where the dominant culture is to 
rubber-stamp the gang unit’s decisions. 
CDCR has not changed its culture. Publicly 
and internally, CDCR still considers SHU 
prisoners to be “the worst of the worst” and 
continues to justify the SHU’s torturous 
conditions as necessary for the “safety and 
security of the institution.” Independent 
oversight is necessary to curtail CDCR’s 
excesses. 

Re-evaluations of current SHU prison- 
ers: shuffling the deck chairs on the Ti- 
tanic: As part of the resolution of the 2011 
hunger strikes, CDCR agreed to re-eval- 
uate the SHU placement of current SHU 
prisoners, using its new criteria. CDCR is 
reviewing associates first and reports that 
over half of its initial reviews are result- 
ing in assignments to general population. 
This reclassification is a huge victory and 
is proof of the unfairness of the old SHU 
policies, but is no proof of fairness of the 
new policies. While we celebrate each pris- 
oner’s return to general population, there is 
no guarantee that these prisoners will not 
be returned to the SHU in the future. Mean- 
while, each prisoner’s SHU cell will imme- 
diately be filled by another prisoner. CDCR 
has no plans to reduce SHU beds. 

Too little has changed for California pris- 
oners under CDCR’s “new and improved” 
gang management policy. Other strategies 
would be more successful in addressing the 
concerns about prison gangs. In 2012, SHU 
prisoners themselves issued a call to end 
hostilities between prisoner groups, which 
has resulted in reduced prisoner violence 
throughout the prison system. Expansion 
of educational and vocational opportunities 
inside all prisons, as the prisoners are de- 
manding, would reduce conflict and stress. 
We call on all people of good will to sup- 
port the prisoners’ demands. • 

For more information: 

stoptortureca. org 
prison erh unger strikes ol idarity. 

wordpress.com 


By The LA Times editorial board, 12/1/13 

T reatment of prison inmates has fi- 
nally begun to capture the atten- 
tion of California’s lawmakers and 
public, in large part because two lawsuits 
over constitutionally inadequate medical 
and mental health care resulted in a federal 
court order to reduce the inmate popula- 
tion by thousands. The Dec. 31 deadline 
has been pushed back to February as the 
state negotiates with plaintiffs in the con- 
solidated suits, and lawmakers and the 
administration of Gov. Jerry Brown work 
through plans to devote more funding to 
treatment and alternative sentencing for 
mentally ill felons. Mental illness, and its 
pervasiveness among criminal offenders 
and inmates, has emerged as a major focus. 

So has solitary confinement. The two- 
month-long inmate hunger strike at Pelican 
Bay State Prison brought needed attention 
to the use of extended isolation throughout 
the state’s prison system. The United Na- 
tions’ special investigator on torture, Juan 
Mendez, who has petitioned the State De- 
partment for permission to visit and inspect 
California prisons, told The Times’ editori- 
al board this year that the state should pro- 
vide better justification for sending inmates 
to isolation in secure housing units, gener- 
ally known as SHUs. Inmates currently are 
confined to SHUs either for set periods, as 
punishment for behavior, or indefinitely, 
officials say, to combat prison gangs. 

Those two issues — mental illness and 
solitary confinement — come together in 
harrowing fashion. Many California in- 
mates deal with some form of mental ill- 
ness, which in turn can result in behavioral 
problems, which in turn can get them sent 
to isolation. Brief periods of separation 
from most human contact may be neces- 
sary for an inmate’s own well-being, but 
extended isolation is no treatment and can 
hardly be deemed a useful disciplinary 
measure for a person whose behavior is a 
symptom of illness. 

A 1995 court ruling in the case of Madrid 
vs. Gomez banned solitary confinement for 
mentally ill prisoners at Pelican Bay. The 
federal court that is overseeing California’s 
prisons could extend that ban systemwide. 
That would be a welcome development. 

But lawmakers need not rely on the 
court. A joint legislative committee con- 
ducted hearings this year that exposed the 
cruelty, and foolishness, of holding prison- 
ers in solitary for prolonged periods. As 


lawmakers prepare for the second half of 
their two-year session, they ought to work 
through the various definitional challenges 
— What constitutes solitary? What quali- 
fies as mental illness? — and put forward 
a bill to apply the Pelican Bay ban to all 
California inmates. • 


ON THE DEATH OF 
NELSON MANDELA 

“If there is a country that has committed 
unspeakable atrocities in the world, it is the 
United States of America.” 

Nelson Mandela 

V .I. Fenin once wrote: “During the 
lifetime of great revolutionaries, 
the oppressing classes constantly 
hounded them, received their teachings 
with the most savage malice, the most fu- 
rious hatred and the most unscrupulous 
campaigns of lies and slander. After their 
deaths attempts are made to convert them 
to harmless icons. ...” 

As I write this President Obama and for- 
mer president George W. Bush, along with 
other past and present leaders from around 
the world, are converging on South Africa 
to praise Nelson Mandela. 

Ronald Reagan - who enthusiastically 
hailed such scum as the US-funded Ni- 
caraguan Contras as “freedom fighters” 
- fiercely opposed the Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid Act because the African 
National Congress (ANC) was considered 
a “terrorist organization” made up of “com- 
munists.” Indeed, Mandela was kept on the 
US government’s terrorist list until as late 
as 2008. In fact, it was the CIA that helped 
put Mandela in prison. In 1962 they had in- 
filtrated the top levels of the ANC and pro- 
vided Mandela’s underground identity to 
the South African government so he could 
be arrested. 

The early goals of the socialist ANC 
were to nationalize the mining and bank- 
ing industries - owned by Western capital, 
and distribute the benefits to the indigenous 
population. Those goals passed to the way- 
side as Mandela became a black face for 
white South African capitalism. And that 
is why the global leaders of capitalism are 
singing his praises today. 

Conditions for poor Black South Afri- 
cans are as bad if not worse today than they 
were just before Mandela took power. • 

Ed Mead 
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‘NOT TO SHARE WEALTH WITH POOR IS 
TO STEAL’: POPE SLAMS CAPITALISM 
AS ‘NEW TYRANNY’ 


By RT 

P ope Francis has taken aim at capital- 
ism as “a new tyranny” and is urg- 
ing world leaders to step up their ef- 
forts against poverty and inequality, saying 
“thou shall not kill” the economy. Francis 
calls on rich people to share their wealth. 

The existing financial system that fuels 
the unequal distribution of wealth and vio- 
lence must be changed, the Pope warned. 

“How can it be that it is not a news item 
when an elderly homeless person dies of 
exposure, but it is news when the stock 
market loses two points?” Pope Francis 
asked an audience at the Vatican. 

The global economic crisis, which has 
gripped much of Europe and America, has 
the Pope asking how countries can func- 
tion, or realize their full economic poten- 
tial, if they are weighed down by the debts 
of capitalism. 

“A new tyranny is thus born, invisible 
and often virtual, which unilaterally and re- 
lentlessly imposes its own laws and rules,” 
the 84-page document, known as an apos- 
tolic exhortation, said. 

“To all this we can add widespread cor- 
ruption and self-serving tax evasion, which 
has taken on worldwide dimensions. The 
thirst for power and possessions knows no 
limits”, the pope’s document says. 

He goes on to explain that in this system, 
which tends to devour everything which 
stands in the way of increased profits, 
whatever is fragile, like the environment, is 
defenseless before the interests of a deified 
market, which has become the only rule we 
live by. 

Shameful wealth 

Inequality between the rich and the poor 
has reached a new threshold, and in his ap- 
ostolic exhortation to mark the end of the 
“Year of Faith”, Pope Francis asks for bet- 
ter politicians to heal the scars capitalism 
made on society. 

“Just as the commandment ‘Thou shalt 
not kill’ sets a clear limit in order to safe- 
guard the value of human life, today we 
also have to say ‘thou shalt not’ to an econ- 
omy of exclusion and inequality. Such an 
economy kills,” Francis wrote in the docu- 
ment issued Tuesday. 

His calls to service go beyond general 
good Samaritan deeds, as he asks his fol- 
lowers for action “beyond a simple welfare 


mentality”. 

“I beg the Lord to grant us more politi- 
cians who are genuinely disturbed by the 
state of society, the people, the lives of the 
poor,” Francis wrote. 

A recent IRS report shows that the wealth 
of the US’s richest 1 percent has grown by 
3 1 percent, while the rest of the population 
experienced an income rise of only 1 per- 
cent. 

The most recent Oxfam data shows that 
up to 146 million Europeans are at risk of 
falling into poverty by 2025 and 50 million 
Americans are currently suffering from se- 
vere financial hardship. 

“As long as the problems of the poor are 
not radically resolved by rejecting the ab- 
solute autonomy of markets and financial 
speculation, and by attacking the structural 
causes of inequality, no solution will be 
found for the world’s problems or, for that 
matter, to any problems,” he wrote. 

Named after the medieval saint who 
chose a life of poverty, Pope Francis has 
gone beyond general calls for fair work, 
education, and healthcare. 

Newly-elected Pope Francis has stepped 
up the fight against corrupt capitalism that 
has hit close to home - he was the first Pope 
to go after the Vatican bank and openly ac- 
cused it of fraud and shady offshore tax ha- 
ven deals. 

In October, Pope Francis removed Vati- 
can bank head Cardinal Tarcisio Bertone, 
after revelations of alleged mafia money 
laundering and financial impropriety. • 



WALMART 
HEIRS WORTH 
SAME AMOUNT 
AS BOTTOM 40 
PERCENT OF 
AMERICANS 

By Huffington Post 

T he six heirs to the Walmart fortune 
are worth as much as nearly half of 
all American households. 

The Walton family was worth $89.5 bil- 
lion in 2010, the same as the bottom 41.5 
percent of U.S. families combined, accord- 
ing to Josh Bivens of the Economic Policy 
Institute. That’s 48.8 million American 
households in total. 

Sylvia Allegreto of the University of 
California at Berkeley found last year that 
the six children of Walmart founders Sam 
and James “Bud” Walton had the same net 
worth in 2007 as the bottom 30 percent of 
American households. But between 2007 
and 2010, that net worth rose, while the 
incomes of most Americans declined, ex- 
plaining the three-year shift, Bivens notes. 

hile Walmart heirs are some of the 
wealthiest people in the world — two of 
them are among the top five world’s richest 
women, according to Wealth X — many of 
the employees that work with the company 
likely fall among that bottom 40 percent of 
American earners. The company has driv- 
en down American wages by outsourcing 
much of its distribution work to warehous- 
es across the country, according to a recent 
report from the National Employment Law 
Project. 

In addition, bringing a new Walmart to 
town may cost a community big time in 
lost wages. A planned Seattle-area Walmart 
could cost the area $14.5 million in lost 
wages over the next 20 years, a local advo- 
cacy group found in April. 

The discrepancy between the Waltons’ 
wealth and that of the rest of the country 
may be huge, but it’s just one example 
of the prevalence of income inequality in 
America. The top one percent of Ameri- 
can earners saw their incomes spike 275 
percent between 1979 and 2007, while the 
bottom one-fifth of Americans saw their 
wealth grow by only 20 percent during the 
same period, according to the Congressio- 
nal Budget Office. In addition, the top 10 
percent of U.S. earners control two-thirds 
of the country’s wealth. • 
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LETTERS 

Stamps 

The last issue of Rock was recently cir- 
culated by one of the fellas who receives 
them, who, along with the upstanding com- 
munity, decided to take action. We wish 
to demonstrate our collective gratitude 
for your hard work and support, as well 
as for the many persons and organizations 
who’ve supported our struggle. Enclosed 
are 47 forever stamps donated on behalf of 
all 4B1R. 

Gustavo Alviz, Corcoran SHU 

More on Stamps 

I am a newcomer to the Rock newsletter 
and am glad I subscribed. Most of us first 
heard about Rock in June and July 2013, 
right before the WS/HS started. Now we 
look forward to every monthly issue. I am 
enclosing six stamps with this letter. I know 
it’s not much but hopefully it helps. I will 
be collecting more stamps from my section 
to send your way next month. We all need 
to pull our weight, am I right! 

Before I end, let me just add, like you 
and Mark have said, this is our fight our 
struggle. Here on the inside we must con- 

' Unanticipated Consequence ^ 

“One of the major justifications for 
the rise of mass incarceration in the 
United States is that placing offend- 
ers behind bars reduces recidivism 
by teaching them that “crime does 
not pay.” This rationale is based on 
the view that custodial sanctions 
are uniquely painful and thus exact 
a higher cost than non-custodial 
sanctions. An alternative position, 
developed mainly by criminologists, 
is that imprisonment is not simply a 
“cost” but also a social experience 
that deepens illegal involvement. Us- 
ing an evidence-based approach, we 
conclude that there is little evidence 
that prisons reduce recidivism and at 
least some evidence to suggest that 
they have a criminogenic effect. The 
policy implications of this finding are 
significant, for it means that beyond 
crime saved through incapacitation, 
the use of custodial sanctions may 
have the unanticipated consequence 
of making society less safe.” 

Prison Labor and Crime in the U.S. 

v _ 7 


tinue the good fight. All we can ask is for 
you and fellow supporters to continue to 
amplify our voices. We thank you. 

Avetis Vartanyan, PBSP 

And Even More.... 

Please excuse the delay in my convict 
contribution to the cause of us prison- 
ers receiving updated information. As we 
all know, information is hard to come by. 
Well, accurate information that is. It’s fun- 
ny sometimes when I hear other convicts 
spreading rumors about things they say 
they heard, or saw, or read about — things 
that are going to change for us in the future. 

Later it’s only proven that all that so- 
called information is just a bunch of BS. 
But with your newsletter it’s a reliable 
source of info. So here you go, 32 forever 
stamps from me and my comrade Goutin. 
I’ve been receiving the Rock for a few 
months now and it is always printed in one 
of your sections about the low amount of 
funds you have to complete each monthly 
issue. I would think or hope that others 
reading the Rock, who have not put in any 
stamps yet, would so do. 30,000 prisoners 
took some part in the HS, which is a great 
number. If we could get 30,000 convicts to 
donate a few stamps each, that would be 
awesome to our cause of getting more info 
out in the future. I’m just saying. 

Kenny Bess & Goutin, Tehachapi 4 A 

Lastly on stamps 

In this struggle to liberate the oppressed 
prison class from these inhumane, tortur- 
ous, and degrading prison conditions, I 
contribute these 20 stamps. Those who 
are fortunate enough should do the same. 
With 500 readers, two stamps per month 
can amount to 1,000 stamps monthly in 
an effort to sustain this Rock Tribune. For 
WE are the people of this town and it is 
OUR actions that will make a difference. 
Hence it is our duty to reach out for sup- 
port. Standing by this newsletter is a clear 
illustration of our efforts in this regard. 

Name withheld, Tehachapi 

Life at Wallyworld 

Wallyworld [the Washington State 
Penitentiary at Walla Walla] is handing 
out “indefinite programs” like candy for 
Christmas. Due to the Washington State 
Department of Corrections having seven 
Intensive Management Units (IMUs) and 
not enough prisoners committing serious 
infractions to keep them even half full, the 


DOC had decided to give out 
long term indefinite programs in- 
stead of closing these money pits 
down. No STG needed, no seri- 
ous violence required, just bod- 
ies to fill the beds to justify ask- 
ing taxpayers for more money. 

I was given this for conspira- 
cy to introduce drugs; no STG, 
no violence. First time IMU of- 
fenders are getting crossed out 
Pelican Bay style with no kind of 
hearings or STG determination as required 
by law. They have always pulled this wool 
over the public’s eye here and gouged tax- 
payers just as much as they gouge us pris- 
oners. 

Scott Freeburg, WSP 

Solidarity from Calipatria 

I would like to extend my and all of D 
Pod here in Calipat ASU sincere gratitude 
for all you continue to do for our ongoing 
struggle. Enclosed are ten stamps I’m do- 
nating to the Rock. 

Quickly, in regards to some of the com- 
ments and criticism I’ve been reading from 
letters about the short corridor’s strategy 
for our peaceful protests, I agree with you 
Ed — the strategy is solid. It’s up to us that 
are participating to fulfil that strategy and 
to push all that was laid out. 

One has to have a deep conviction and 
belief in the cause one struggles for, un- 
derstanding it will not be easy, yet with the 
courage to plunge full ahead while know- 
ing the possible consequences. Those feel- 
ing the hunger strikes were a failure need to 
look deep down inside and ask themselves 
why? 

I for one am proud to have been counted 
among the 30,000 participants in this last 
HS/WS. A couple of us here in D-Pod were 
hospitalized. I was also transferred out of 
Calipatria to Centenela for High Risk Med- 
ical Treatment. Yet we continue to be com- 
mitted with spirits high for the road ahead 
and our ongoing struggle. We all send ours 
out in solidarity to all those likeminded in- 
dividuals. 

David Pacheco, Calipatria ASU 

Solidarity from CCWF 

I have been a devoted participant in the 
crusade to bring about much needed chang- 
es within California’s prisons. I’ve felt the 
repercussions. I want to say I am grateful 
to the gentleman who commented on a let- 
ter that I wrote you awhile back, during the 
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July 8th HS. I remember that I was feeling 
a bit disconcerted due to the lack of sup- 
port amongst the women here in CCWF, I 
was wondering if this [lack of support] was 
only taking place in the women’s prisons or 
if it was just the mindset of a new genera- 
tion of prisoners. 

After 30 years in prison I have felt the 
shift in the change amongst the younger 
generation and also how DCCR has built 
a perpetual machine to take control by tak- 
ing what little rights we have left. To hear 
this gentleman express the disgust he felt 
when the men on C yard in HDSP chose to 
go with the flow rather than stand up is a 
wonder to me. I do understand the feeling 
it creates in one’s mind. I can only say that 
I choose to remain committed at whatever 
cost. 

I am in agreement with bringing chang- 
es, if I have to keep writing letters to our 
legislators so be it. But I will not sit back 
and do nothing when so many of my fel- 
low peers are paying the price for the sake 
of our greedy government and their twisted 
agenda. 

The practices being used in the SHUs 
[including behavior modification pro- 
grams] are inhumane and have been used 
for many years, dating as far back as I can 
remember — starting in places like Leaven- 
worth and Marion, and now California. 

The news media spreads false informa- 
tion by allowing the media into interview 
SNY prisoners who speak in rote fashion 
against our struggle, a tactic used in order 
to keep the tax payers in the blind about 
what’s r4eally going on in our prison sys- 
tem. 

Lastly, my sincere condolences to Mr. 
Billy Sell who lost his life in our peace- 
ful protest. And my deepest love and re- 
spect for all who endured the 60 days all 
of CDCR’s efforts to hinder their cause. 
I am proud to be a supporter. Here are 20 
stamps. 

Diane Mirabal, CCWF 

Let’s Build the PAC 

I am writing to comment on the last Rock 
newsletter [Vol. 2 #12, December 2013], 
to the piece about the “Prisoner PAC 
Proposal.” 1 I think this is a great idea and 
should be turned into a reality sooner rather 
than later. We prisoners as a whole need to 

1. PAC stands for Political Action Commit- 
tee, which is a type of organization that 
pools campaign contributions from mem- 
bers and donates those funds to campaign 
for or against candidates, ballot initiatives, 
or legislation. 


step up our game and go to the next level 
with the most logical and effective tactic, 
which would be something like a PAC. 
If such a mechanism were established I 
would have no problem donating money to 
it so that we can push our agendas in the 
mainstream political arena and be able to 
build influence where our voices are actu- 
ally heard and we can take part in our own 
destiny and help shape the prison system 
in a way that favors us, our families and 
our communities rather than the special in- 
terests and everybody that gets rich from 
overflowing prisons and housing inmates 
in the SHU. 

It may be slow going at first but once 
word spreads about the PAC and prison- 
ers are educated on its purpose and goals, 
I can’t think how anyone would not donate 
and get involved and spread the word to 
their family and friends on the streets. We 
make up a large part of the citizens of Cali- 
fornia with our families, friends and sup- 
porters. We could really build and maintain 
a substantial war chest of available funds to 
push what benefits us as a whole. It’s time 
to wake up and do something different, 
something that can really change things 
and allow us to be recognized and the truth 
be told as it really is, without all the false 
and misleading information put out by 
those who benefit from seeing us locked up 
and placed in SHU. 

So let’s get serious about all this and 
whoever is putting out this proposal regard- 
ing the creation of a PAC needs to move 
forward with it and let us know how we can 
help and get involved to make this a reality. 
Myself and everyone in my section is for it. 

Maher Suarez, Pelican Bay 


JUDGE ADDS 

SOLITARY 

CONFINEMENT 

TO PRISON 

CROWDING 

NEGOTIATIONS 

By Paige St. John, LA Times, 12/11/13 

F ederal judges considering Califor- 
nia’s request for more time to reduce 
prison crowding have asked the state 
in turn to limit how long some mentally ill 
prisoners spend in solitary confinement. 

U.S. District Judge Lawrence Karlton on 
Wednesday said he had accepted a state of- 


fer to limit the time severely mentally ill 
prisoners who have committed no rules vi- 
olations can be held in isolation to 30 days. 
Hours later, he and the other two judges 
issued an order extending negotiations to 
Jan. 10, and pushing the state’s deadline to 
reduce crowding to April 18. 

Karlton is holding hearings on the treat- 
ment of mentally ill inmates and also sits on 
the federal three-judge panel that ordered 
California to reduce prison overcrowding. 

California has been ordered to remove 
7,000 inmates from state prisons, reduc- 
tions that judges say are needed to rem- 
edy unconstitutionally dangerous condi- 
tions, including inadequate medical and 
mental health care. In Wednesday’s order, 
the judges said they expect no further ex- 
tension in the talks, “absent extraordinary 
circumstances,” but that does not preclude 
additional delays in the actual crowding 
deadline. 

Gov. Jerry Brown first proposed to ex- 
pand California’s contracts with private 
prison operators, mostly for beds in other 
states. The judges blocked expansion of 
out-of-state contracts and ordered the state 
to negotiate with prisoners’ lawyers over 
alternatives, including the early release of 
frail or elderly prisoners. 

Transcripts of courtroom hearings show 
the talks took a twist after Thanksgiving, 
when Karlton said he was concerned about 
some 230 mentally ill prisoners currently 
housed in isolation cells, though they have 
committed no infraction. State prison offi- 
cials say they are there for their own pro- 
tection, or while awaiting space in a mental 
health unit. 

Karlton said he told the other federal 
judges “that as far as I was concerned” the 
state’s request for an extension to reduce 
prison overcrowding should not be granted 
as long as those mentally ill inmates were 
being held in isolation units. 

Lawyers for California made it clear that 
the state is eager to address the judge’s 
concerns about solitary confinement. Tran- 
scripts show that at one point last week, 
state officials were rushing documents to 
the judge for review. At another, they of- 
fered to produce Corrections Secretary Jef- 
frey Beard to speak with Karlton. The judge 
said he was told Brown’s office responded 
that it “understood the nature of the prob- 
lem” and promised a quick remedy. 

[Updated 4:26 p.m., Dec. 11: The new 
Jan. 10 cutoff for negotiations coincides 
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THE ILLUSION OF FREEDOM IN AMERIKA 


“ Revolutionary suicide does not mean that 
I and my comrades have a death wish; it 
means just the opposite. We have such a 
strong desire to live with hope and human 
dignity that existence without them is 
impossible. When reactionary forces crush 
us, we must move against those forces, 
even at the risk of death. We will have to be 
driven out with a stick. ” 

Huey P. Newton, an excerpt from 
“Revolutionary Suicide” 

By Comrade Malik, Captain of Informa- 
tion, New Afrikan Black Panther Party 
(Prison Chapter) 

C omrades, in the year 2013, I 
achieved and experienced a mo- 
ment of clarity as a Political Pris- 
oner within the United States. I saw a photo 
of this beautiful soldier for the people, 
Ms. Lynne Stewart. She was in her federal 
prison khakis, bald headed, obviously suf- 
fering from the ravages of cancer, yet she 
was smiling. This hurt and touched me very 
deeply. In 2013, the Department of Injus- 
tice saw fit to place a 65-year-old grand- 
mother on a rewards-for-Terrorist Watch 
List. A $2million price placed on Comrade 
Assata Shakur’s head! For what?! Exer- 
cising her god-given right to free speech? 
Because she damn sure is not guilty of any 
crime, especially after being shot in the 
back by the pigs in New Jersey. 

Comrades, there is an all-out war be- 
ing waged against our most politically ad- 
vanced comrades. Look at this unselfish 
and uncompromising revolutionary soldier 
Mr. Jeremy Hammond. He has dedicated 
his life and utilized his gifts to battle the 
forces in this world who wish to destroy 
anything and everything that smells like 
freedom. And what of this government 
Sabu?? Where is he while Jeremy fights 
for his life? What about computer genius 
Aaron Swartz? Did he tie the rope that 
killed him, or did the irrational United 
States Prosecutor in Massachusetts help 
him tie the noose? What was Aaron’s 
crime? Dreaming of a free Internet? Free 
from state surveillance? Edward Snowden 
showed us exactly how “free” we really 
are. Do you see what is happening right in 
front of our eyes? We are being terrorized 
by the U.$. government into being docile, 
complacent, weak-minded sheep - while 
the pigs, wolves and foxes feast. 

Comrades, as revolutionaries we must 
take a pragmatic and analytical look at our 


current conditions. Amerika is making its 
transition - from capitalist state to imperi- 
alist state to totalitarian fascist surveillance 
state!! Am I lying? I don’t think so. 

Now let’s abandon the emotion for a mo- 
ment and embrace our precept of dialectical 
and historical materialism. As we perform 
a concrete analysis of concrete conditions, 
we have to ask ourselves: What benefits are 
the Labor Aristocracy in Amerika getting 
that the lumpen-underclass and the prole- 
tariat in Amerika not getting? If I told you 
there are poor white men and women who 
belong to the oppressed revolutionary pro- 
letariat class in Amerika, would you believe 
me? If not, why not? Racism and bigotry 
are tools in the tool-box of the Imperial- 
ist oppressor; when we who claim revo- 
lutionary socialism find ourselves using 
the same tools as the oppressor, we should 
re-evaluate our position. I am speaking di- 
rectly to the comrades who embrace and 
follow the Vulgar Labor Aristocracy line. I 
personally have strived and struggled with 
the comrades who embrace the VLA line; 
the work these comrades do with prisoners 
in Amerika is incredible. They should be 
commended for their work. 

However, the VLA line introduces a di- 
visiveness into the ranks of socialists and 
communists in Amerika, who need unity 
and solidarity in order to defeat the imperi- 
alists. We must continue the debate on this 
subject, it is a matter of life and death. But 
I digress. 

Welcome to Texas, 

Masters of Illusion! 

In 2013, the State of Texas surpassed 500 
executions of human beings via their state- 
sponsored murder program known as the 
Death Penalty. The governor of Texas, Mr. 
Rick Perry and his many cronies and syco- 
phants are constantly using the term “sanc- 
tity of life” to describe their position on 
abortion. Let’s look at how seriously they 
adhere to this precept. In September 2013, 
the drugs that Texas was using to execute 
people expired. They had to be destroyed 
or returned to the manufacturer. Death 
Penalty opponents in Europe fought a long 
hard battle and won against European phar- 
maceutical companies that were supplying 
Texas with Sodium Pentobarbital, the drug 
that Texas misuses to murder human be- 
ings. That “well” in Europe has run com- 
pletely dry. All Power to the People! 

So Gov. Perry and his “Sanctity of Life” 
crew surreptitiously sought out a pharmacy 


that would provide them with Sodium Pen- 
tobarbital so they could continue to murder 
human beings! Perry and the Director of 
the Texas Dept, of Criminal Justice found 
a pharmacy and purchased the drugs, but 
apparently didn’t tell the pharmacy that 
they intended to use the drugs to kill hu- 
man beings. Texas tried to hide the source 
of their new-found stash, but word got out. 
The Woodlands Pharmacy, located in The 
Woodlands, Texas, stated that they did not 
know the drugs they sold to the TDCJ were 
being used to kill people, and furthermore 
they said they wanted the drugs back! The 
Woodlands Pharmacy is a compounding 
pharmacy, and their drugs are not approved 
by the FDA for use on human beings. 
Moreover, there is a Hippocratic Oath that 
some of the pharmacy’s doctors took that 
says, “Do No Harm!” Surely the benevo- 
lent Sanctity of Life crew would respect the 
pharmacy’s wishes and return the drugs. 
But no! That’s not what happened and 
when this hypocrite Rick Perry attempts 
to run for presidential office in 2016, make 
sure you remember his stance on “Sanctity 
of Life.” 


We must get serious 
about the words Revo- 
lution, Freedom and 
Justice, or we will all be 
slaves. 


In DeShaney v. Winnebago County Dept, 
of Social Services , the Supreme Court rec- 
ognized that “the State” has an “affirmative 
duty to protect” a person whom the State 
has incarcerated or involuntarily institu- 
tionalized. Would someone please inform 
the oppressors who operate the segregated 
housing unit in Pelican Bay (CA) of this?! 
The State of Texas has failed in their “duty 
to protect” my respected brother and com- 
rade Kevin “Rashid” Johnson, the Minis- 
ter of Defense for the New Afrikan Black 
Panther Party (Prison Chapter). Rashid is 
a victim of state-created danger . The Bill 
Clements Unit in Amarillo, TX has a his- 
tory of degrading, dehumanizing and abus- 
ing oppressed human beings. Rashid has 
been placed on a unit on which he will 
be physically and mentally tortured and 
harmed. The purpose is to break him. My 
question is this: Does the federal govern- 
ment, the Obama Administration, and the 
Department of Injustice, condone and sanc- 
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tion the abuse and torture of its citizens? 
Or, because Rashid is a Black man who 
holds political beliefs that are not popular 
with the regime, has the U.$. government 
decided he is ‘fair game’? Kill him! But 
don’t involve us, we don’t want to know! 
Texas! Masters of the Illusion of Freedom. 

Comrades, for the Spring of 2014, a 
march on Washington DC has been planned 
in order to address Mass Incarceration in 
the United States. But how can we mobilize 
to end Mass Incarceration yet have failed to 
mobilize in freeing Lynne Stewart?! If hun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps even millions 
of like-minded comrades can organize to 
march on Washington, DC, what’s wrong 
with simultaneously marching on FCI Car- 
swell to free comrade Lynne? Seriously! If 
we can’t secure the freedom of Lynne, how 
do we intend to be successful in the over- 
whelming battle against mass incarceration 
in Amerika? As much as I love and respect 
our beloved comrade Herman Wallace, I 
don’t want Lynne to suffer the same fate 
as he did. I know that President Obama’s 
mother died of cancer and I believe his pas- 
sionate attempt to deliver affordable health 
care was prompted by the helpless feeling 
he had watching his mother succumb to the 
disease. For the life of me I can’t figure out 
how he can stand by and do nothing while 
Lynne’s condition deteriorates in Federal 
prison!? 

However, this all points to the illusion of 
freedom in Amerika, “Home of the Free, 
Land of the Brave.” Who determines who 
is Free or who is brave? We are slowly 
headed toward a fascist totalitarian state in 
Amerika. We are in financial bondage, we 
are subjected to a pervasive amount of co- 
vert and overt surveillance, and we incar- 
cerate more of our citizens than any nation 
on Earth. These objective realities are the 
result of Imperialism and capitalism. We 
must get serious about the words Revolu- 
tion, Freedom and Justice, or we will all be 
slaves. • 

Dare to struggle, Dare to Win! 

All Power to the People! 

Mr. Keith H. Washington 
(Comrade Malik) 

TDC #1487958 Wynne Unit 
810 FM 2821 
Huntsville TX 77349 

Or contact Twitch, Central Texas ABC & 
ABD Para-legal Services 
PO Box 7 1 87, Austin TX 787 1 3 
twitchon@hotmail.com 


[Note: Denise, the person who 
keyboarded this letter, put some things in 
bold to highlight the main points relating 
to the Jan . 7 hearing.] 

N ow, there is a matter of some ur- 
gency I’d like to discuss with you 
in hopes you will pass it along AS 
BROADLY AS POSSIBLE - to the rest 
of the coalition - and your neighbors for 
that matter, because it is just that serious. 
Now you may recall we issued a statement, 
“Creating Broken Men Part 2” where we 
voiced our outrage at the inclusion of the 
mandatory brainwashing components of 
§700.2 of the CDCR’s Step Down Program 
(SDP.) Since that time several things have 
developed; 1) the Drs took Zah to the re- 
view board and attempted to bribe him 
with the promise of transfer to Tehachapi 
and touch visits in Step 3 IF he agreed to 
participate in Step 2 for 6 months - most 
centrally the “self-directed journal” out- 
lined in §700.2; their hope being if Zah 
does it, then countless other younger, more 
vulnerable prisoners can be herded into this 
brainwashing program. 

He’s of course refused, and we’re putting 
the finishing touches on a new statement on 
all of this, so I’ll leave that point. 2) We had 
an opportunity to review one of the jour- 
nals (“The Con Game”) and it’s even worse 
than we thought - well more accurately it’s 
exactly w hat we knew it would be: a bla- 
tant character invalidation & brainwashing 
tool. 3) Most disturbing of all they’ve an- 
nounced a director’s rules change to pro- 
visions of CCR §3040 which introduces 
mandatory brainwashing for EVERY 
PRISONER IN CDCR (cognitive behav- 
ioral therapy) and attaching it to this 
same regulation that governs mandatory 
work and education assignments while 
confined to CDCR... all of which is in 
violation of Article One of the Nuremburg 
Code and the most fundamental basics of 
human rights. I don’t know if this is simply 
an issue most don’t genuinely understand, 
or id CDCR has so thoroughly hidden and 
downplayed what they are attempting - but 
this is the single greatest evil this struggle 
faces. It is even more urgent than the issue 
of indefinite solitary sensory deprivation 
confinement. 

What we have determined is CDCR’s 
SDP Pilot program has zero to do with “a 
behavior-based path for “validated’ prison- 


ers to exit the SHU,” and is in fact a sys- 
tematic and mandatory brainwashing pro- 
gram using the prospect of eventual SHU 
release as the coercive component to force 
men and women to submit to these tech- 
niques. According to the SDP/STG policy, 
if you refuse to submit to the “cognitive 
restructuring” components of the SDP 
(such as “self-directed journals”), you will 
be “stuck” in whatever step they decide to 
stick you in. . .forever - or, like the debrief- 
ing process you finally capitulate and ask 
them to brainwash you. In other words you 
can be “STG behavior” free for, presum- 
ably, the rest of your life and you’ll still be 
stuck in say, Step 2, in the SHU. 

They have changed nothing , but creating 
a new and more efficient means to produce 
the same broken minds and subservient 
slaves as the debriefing process - only on 
a much grander scale. It is in fact worse 
than the debriefing process, and not sim- 
ply in the SHU, they seek to extend this to 
every prison and prisoner in CDCR’s cus- 
tody. CDCR is in the process of changing 
their regulations to incorporate mandatory 
brainwashing - what they’re calling in this 
proposed rules change, “cognitive behav- 
ioral therapy” (which they define as “. . .ev- 
idence-based psychotherapeutic treatment 
which addresses dysfunctional emotions, 
maladaptive behaviors, and cognitive pro- 
cesses in all three areas to reach proscribed 
goals.”) to ensure everyone who enters 
CDCR will leave it a warped, submissive 
and subservient slave. 

To ensure their capacity to force this 
conditioning on prisoners, they’ve actu- 
ally attached this sick, twisted, assault 
on the underclass to provisions of CCR 
Title §3040 (participation) which makes 
work, education, and “other programs” 
mandatory for all CDCR prisoners. It in 
turn derives its authority from the slavery 
provisions of the 13 th Amendment. I can 
only describe this as evil. EVERY ACTIV- 
IST, FAMILY MEMBER, AND CITIZEN 
should be mobilizing against this manifes- 
tation of fascism in their midst. 

Here they seek to instill beliefs and val- 
ues which are synonymous with those of 
right-wing, authoritarian conservatism - 
while simultaneously seeking to absolve 
the nature and structure of capitalist society 
and contrapositive authoritarian condition- 
ing inherent in the US fascist mass psy- 
chology for any of society’s ills - includ- 
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ing institutional racism, sexism, intentional 
underdevelopment, social containment 
and criminalization - instead they seek to 
lay all blame at the feet of the individual 
and their choices ( a view rejected and de- 
bunked by sociological and criminological 
academia for decades.) The origin of all 
crime is the disproportionate distribution of 
wealth, privilege, and opportunity in a soci- 
ety - not simply individual choices. It is the 
lack of viable choices which coerce people 
into the underground economy. . .and inevi- 
tably into prisons where they’ve erected a 
multi-billion dollar industry built on jailing 
millions of poor people and people of color. 

These journals stress “taking personal re- 
sponsibility,” but CDCR takes none for the 
hundreds of female prisoners they forcibly 
sterilized in California prisons, the tens of 
thousands subjected to years of psycholog- 
ical torture in US SHU units, the tens of 
billions of dollars pillaged from underclass 
and minority communities by lending in- 
stitutions during the subprime loan fiascos, 
for the centuries of institutional racism, 
sexism, xenophobia and state-sponsored 
hate that adversely affects the “choices” 
available to the people subjected to these 
structural components of US capitalism. 
Financial corporations embezzled billions 
of dollars from hundreds of millions of US 
citizens (via credit default swaps and other 
exotic financial instruments) in 2008 - and 
not one of these Wall St. exec’s or govern- 
ment regulators have spend a day in jail. 

There’s a guy in 3 block who got caught 
with a 20 rock of cocaine and another guy 
in B- section who stole 2 pizzas, and they 
both got 25 to life under the three strikes 



"We Will Win" written in ketchup on 
the back wall of B-Tier in Walla Walla's 
Intensive Management Unit (IMU) during 
the historic 47-day work strike of the late 
1970s. 


law - and CDCR and “The Change Com- 
pany” [the name of the vendor providing 
them with the journals] have the audacity 
and unmitigated gall to speak of “respon- 
sible” vs. “irresponsible” thinking. Prisons 
are tools of repression to enforce property 
rights and maintain the current social order. 
Social conditions in these capitalist nations 
are such that “perpetual growth” has met 
the boundaries of planetary ecological/en- 
vironmental capacity. They can’t keep on 
reaping super profits from the appropria- 
tion of surplus labor value without meeting 
ever increasing resistance from those suf- 
fering the ever decreasing share of wealth 
and resources available. 

Their solution is to increase the psycho- 
logical and behavioral malleability and 
passivity of the most potentially revolu- 
tionary segments of US society: the under- 
class, the working poor, the unemployed. . . 
the prisoner. CDCR is, and has always 
been, a model for the nation in prison “best 
practices.” As goes California - so goes the 
nation. The introduction and imposition 
of mandatory brainwashing (cognitive be- 
havioral therapy; cognitive restructuring; 
self-directed journals, behavior modifica- 
tion, etc. etc.) across CDCR facilities will 
produce a steady stream of broken men and 
women; who will in turn take these tech- 
niques, warped values, authoritarian be- 
liefs, and twisted ideals out to their commu- 
nities where, just like those female slaves 
who were subjected to “slave seasoning” 
would raise their sons to be “good boys,” 
physically strong (so they could work hard) 
but psychologically and emotionally weak 
(so they would not rebel against the insti- 
tution of slavery and thereby be murdered 
brutally by the slavemaster.) These broken 
men and women will warp the minds of 
others, who will in turn warp others, until 
we will have a docile, submissive, subser- 
vient US underclass population, content to 
continue enduring even more exploitation, 
more severe repression, and even greater 
usurpations. . .all because we - the progres- 
sives, the revolutionaries, the social justice 
activists - the common man and woman - 
failed to act. 

I feel at times as though many simply 
don’t understand what’s transpiring, its in- 
terconnections, and its ultimate social im- 
pact. There are no disparate social forces 
- all it interconnected, and it is within these 
interconnections that the vast, horrifying, 
awe-inspiring scope of what these evil 
“people” are trying to do becomes sicken- 
ingly clear. I don’t believe the legislators in 


Sacramento know this is the case. Coercive 
behavior modification and/or cognitive re- 
structuring techniques are prohibited un- 
der article 1 of the Nuremburg Code. The 
forced sterilization of female prisoners is a 
war crime. 

The fact that we must invoke the Nurem- 
burg Code and war crimes statutes to op- 
pose what a prison system in the US is do- 
ing is is the best proof of 1) how racist, sick, 
and inhumane the US actually is and 2) 
how completely oblivious the US popula- 
tion is of this fact - and the US mass media 
is complicit in this. It is my assessment that 
US journalists have so thoroughly crafted 
this image of what they want the world to 
believe American society is, they willfully 
conceal, under report, and investigatively 
ignore its vilest contradictions in order to 
preserve this illusion. Any journalist that 
claims ignorance much acknowledge it is a 
willful ignorance. 

We simply can’t stand idly by and allow 
something like his to sweep up untold gen- 
erations in this sick process. History will 
judge us all harshly should we do so. EV- 
ERY ACTIVIST, EVERY ABLE-BODIED 
PERSON, PERIOD, should be mobilizing 
to oppose these violations of the Nurem- 
burg Code. Now as it relates to §700.2 of 
the SDP, noise has to be made about it, 
like nothing before, but as it relates to the 
new director’s rules changes to Title 15 
§3040 (and related sections) there will be 
a public hearing on this on January 7, 
2014 at 10 - 11 am in the Kern Room at 
1515 “S” Street, North Building, Sacra- 
mento, CA. 

Written comments can be sent to: 
CDCR, Regulation and Policy Manage- 
ment Branch (RPMB), PO Box 942883, 
Sacramento, CA 94283; by fax (916) 324- 
6075, or by email to RPMB@cdcr.ca.gov, 
by 5 pm on Jan. 7, 2014. The Kern Room 
should be packed with protestors on 
January 7 th at 10 am to bring media at- 
tention to the reality of this evil. A letter 
writing and email campaign should be 
organized to flood them with complaints 
about this continually leading up to 1/7. 

I’m contacting everyone I can on this, 
and I do encourage you to do the same. 
This is even more important than the aboli- 
tion of SHU. It is these “peoples” intention 
to subject tens of thousands of prisoners, 
95% of them hailing from underclass com- 
munities - to systematic cognitive restruc- 
turing where they begin with “character 
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EDITORIAL 3-1 

Stamps and Money 

W elcome to the start of the third 
year of the Rock newsletter. As 
of this writing the newsletter has 
received $2,932 in cash and 6,092 stamps. 
If we take that number of stamps and mul- 
tiply it by their cost of 46 cents each, we’d 
get a stamp contribution total of $2,802.32. 
If we add the cash amount donated to 
the cost of stamps we’d come up with 
$5,734.32 donated in stamps and cash over 
the course of two years. If we divide that 
number by the 24 issues that were produced 
in those two years it comes out to $238.93 
to produce and mail each issue. The actual 
cost of production is greater because in the 
early days the number of subscribers was 
considerably less than it is today (we cur- 
rently have 415 California readers and a 
little over a hundred subscribers in Wash- 
ington and Oregon). 

While Rock does have some money in the 
bank, Mark and I prefer to use that money 
for laser printer toner cartridges and cases 
of printer paper rather than for stamps. 
However, this month we will be using 
some of that money to buy stamps. While 
donations of stamps continue to trickle in, 
they do not arrive in an amount sufficient 
to cover the cost of postage for this issue 
of the newsletter. In short, we need stamps. 

Our readers in California can be broken 
down into thirds. A third gives more than 
their fair share, another third just pay the 
subscription amount or less, and the last 
third freeload off the contributions of oth- 
ers. There have been no contributions from 
Oregon, and Washington has had one pris- 
oner pay for a subscription. Those North- 
western prisoners need to step it up by sell- 
ing subscriptions to their peers and outside 
people. Newsletter circulation in those 
states needs to increase so we can eventu- 
ally afford to move on to Nevada, Arizona, 
and Texas. 

All readers must remember it will be pub- 
lications such as this that will be the scaf- 
folding needed to build the structure nec- 
essary to bring about progressive change. 
When you invest in such publications you 
are investing not only in your future, but 
also in the future of the men and women 
who come after you. 

PAC proposal 

I’ll keep this one brief. We received a lot 
of letters regarding my editorial on the PAC 
proposal, and not one of them agreed with 


my position. Although they did agree that 
prisoners should not be giving money to 
bourgeois politicians. The main complaint 
was that I was too far out in front of where 
general prisoner consciousness is at and 
therefore I would lose them. I agree. 

Leadership 

I want to talk a little about direction and 
strategy, not about any I suggest but rather 
about the course set by the men on the short 
corridor. I get letters from some California 
prisoners saying such things as the exist- 
ing leadership is merely playing every- 
one so they can go back to the way things 
were; that instead of looking forward they 
are looking backwards. In the years before 
HS #11 often thought the same way. In 
fact many of my editorials in Prison Focus 
railed against these same men for creating 
the mess California’s prisons have become, 
and for their responsibility for the prisoner- 
on-prisoner violence that has resulted in 
the huge number of prisoners now living in 
SNY. 

That was then. This is now. The strategic 
and tactical leadership they’ve demonstrat- 
ed is not only remarkable, it is of historic 
importance. Never before in recorded his- 
tory have 33,000 people went on hunger 
strike. This is an incredible foundation to 
build upon. If there is any weakness I can 
see it lies in their not moving fast enough 
on the issue of racial unity. Which brings us 
to our next topic. 

Controversial Subjects 

Over and over again, year after year, I’ve 
raised the issue of integrated celling. And 
each time I do so I receive a flood of letters 
telling me why it would not or cannot work. 
I disagree with the excuse making, yet I’m 
rational enough to understand it isn’t going 
to happen any time soon — at least not by a 
process led by prisoners. 

Well, if you don’t like that, how about 
this: Send a message to the powers that be, 
and to each other, by integrating the mess 
halls. Racism has been the state’s number 
one tool for keeping prisoners divided. 
(You know it’s true.) Why is there such 
reluctance to challenge their ploy in this 
regard? 

If the strength or will needed to accom- 
plish this cannot be mustered, then do it for 
a single month, or week, or day. But do it! 
Even one day of interracial eating will send 
a message to guards, and they will then for- 
ward that message of prisoner unity to their 
overlords in the state capitol. 


I’ve served somewhere between 35 and 
40 years of my life behind bars. In all that 
time I’ve never checked into PC, even 
when I felt sure I would not live to see 
another day. My reasoning was that I’m a 
communist; probably the only communist 
most of these prisoners will ever meet. I’ll 
die on my feet rather than take the coward’s 
way out and thereby give a bad name to the 
principles I hold dear. 

That’s me. Others do not have such ide- 
als to honor and thus check themselves in 
to PC. That fact is that between a third and 
half of California prisoner are SNY. If any- 
one thinks this struggle can be won without 
the active involvement that many prisoners 
they’ve got their heads up their asses. In or- 
der to win it will be necessary to seek the 
participation of all prisoners. “Settle your 
quarrels, come together, understand the re- 
ality of our situation....” He who’s name 
cannot be mentioned was right. It’s time 
for all prisoners to settle their quarrels and 
to join together in the struggle for a better 
world. 

So here I argue for both the proposition 
of integrating the state’s GP prison chow 
halls, even if only briefly, and to start the 
process of reaching out to SNY prisoners. 
If not reaching out to SNY, then at the very 
least, not working to further isolate our- 
selves from that segment of the prison pop- 
ulation. The common bond we are share is 
that of prisoners (slaves) of the state. This 
is not to say that debriefers and rats are our 
friends. Rather only that we share a com- 
mon interest in changing the draconian sys- 
tem of punishments that currently exists. 

Bad to rely on legislature 

I know a lot of you are putting your 
hopes for constructive change in the state 
legislature. This is a mistake. It is only your 
unity and strength that will bring about the 
changes that must take place. Any thinking 
other than self-reliance is foolish and naive. 
Remember the legislators are the ones who 
passed all of these draconian laws, LWOP, 
3 Strikes, etc. And even if they did pass a 
bill or two in your favor, Governor Brown 
would most likely refuse to sign them into 
law — like he did with the bill to allow the 
media access to prisoners. It will be nice if 
the legislators do something constructive, 
and they may, but it will not be enough 
to give you the rights guaranteed to every 
other citizen or to lift your constitutionally 
defined status as slaves. Only through self- 
reliance in all things will you ever be able 
to guarantee your human rights. • 
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Heshima Continued from page 8 

invalidation” and end with the complete 
subordination of their minds and behaviors 
to the dictates of authoritarian conserva- 
tism, manufacturing a docile, subservient 
population of men and women WHO WILL 
TAKE THESE SAME TECHNIQUES 
OUT TO THEIR COMMUNITIES, warp- 
ing the minds of generations to come. In so 
doing, they not only make the expropriation 
of tax dollars, at the expense of prisoners, 
a more orderly process, but also make the 
exploitation of labor in society at large a 
less burdensome ordeal for corporations by 
stamping out the very thought of resistance 
or progressive, pro-people organizing. 

Viewing all of this through the prism of 
its Hitlerian magnitude, the insidiousness 
of this undertaking is inspiringly horrific. 
We shouldn’t be having this discussion - 
these people have gone mad! The contact 
person on the brainwashing provisions of 
the new _ 3040 (et al) is Timothy Lock- 
wood, (916) 445-2269 or email to RPMB@ 
cdcr.gov regarding the subject matter con- 
tact Michele Gonzalez at (916) 323-6662. 
Please notify the coalition of what I’ve 
shared with you here. FYI on those “self- 


directed journals,” at least ah those CDCR 
is using, they have printed at the bottom of 
each page and the answer sheets, “it is ille- 
gal to photocopy this in any shape or form” 
- that alone should show anyone interested 
there’s something very wrong here. • 


Judge. Continued from page 5 

with the deadline for Brown’s 2014 state 
spending plan. Senate Leader Darrell 
Steinberg (D- Sacramento) and a partici- 
pant in the crowding negotiations, said that 
gives the court, as well as others, a chance 
to see how the governor proposes to fund 
prison programs. Steinberg seeks increased 
spending on mental health and substance 
abuse programs to reduce prison return 
rates. 

Meanwhile, a team of court-appointed 
reviewers filed a report Wednesday declar- 
ing inadequate medical care at the state’s 
largest women’s prison, in Chowchilla. 
The report cites poor timeliness and qual- 
ity of care at the prison, a lack of staff and 
medical beds. It attributes its findings to 
severe overcrowding: the prison was built 
to house 2,000 inmates but holds 3,500.] • 
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CENSORSHIP SUIT OVER POLITICAL 
DISSENTANDHUMANRIGHTSADVOCACY 


January 9, 2014: Philadelphia , PA — 

T he Human Rights Coalition (HRC), 
politicized prisoner Robert Saleem 
Holbrook, and College of Charles- 
ton Professor Kristi Brian brought a law- 
suit yesterday against several employees 
of the State Correctional Institution (SCI) 
at Coal Township and the Pennsylvania 
Department of Corrections (PA DOC) for 
confiscation of mail sent to Holbrook, a co- 
founder of HRC currently held at SCI Coal 
Township. 

“Today HRC is going on the of- 
fensive to fight back against prison 
censorship,” editor of The Movement 
and HRC -Philadelphia activist Patri- 
cia Vickers stated. “It is long overdue 
that prison officials are held to account 
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for their attempts to silence those who 
speak out against this abusive system. 
The rights, health, and lives of our 
loved ones are at stake.” 

The suit, Holbrook et al. v. Jellen et al ., 
filed by the Abolitionist Law Center, details 
a series of confiscations of Holbrook’s mail 
since January 2012 that includes academic 
correspondence with a college professor 
and issues of The Movement, essays writ- 
ten by Angela Y. Davis and James Bald- 
win, a newsletter published by HRC which 
focuses on prison abuse, solitary confine- 
ment, and ways that prisoners’ family 
members can come together to challenge 
human rights abuses and injustice in the 
criminal legal system. 

The content of the materials censored by 
SCI Coal Township and Central Office of- 
ficials touch on the most vital issues of the 
operation of the prison system in Pennsyl- 
vania: juveniles sentenced to die in prison, 
deaths in solitary confinement, repression 
of human rights defenders inside prisons, 
advocacy efforts by families of prison- 
ers, and the pervasive racism that defines 
the criminal legal system in Pennsylvania 
and the U.S. In this context, freedom of 
thought, speech, and association carry life 
or death consequences. 

Plaintiff Robert Saleem Holbrook, a 
39-year-old prisoner who is serving a sen- 
tence of life-without-parole for a convic- 
tion imposed when he was 16-years-old, 
wrote about prison censorship in an article 
published in October 2012, “Censorship on 
the Prison Plantation: Extinguishing Dis- 
sent”: 

“[T]he prison mailroom supervisor 
at the prison I am incarcerated in (SCI 


Coal Township) reflexively denies all 
books by Black/Latino authors that 
provide a radical critique of prisons, 
as well as all publications that contain 
articles written by prisoners that cri- 
tique prisons from an adversarial posi- 
tion. Every issue of the Human Rights 
Coalition newsletter “The Movement” 
has been denied by this institution, as 
well as informational brochures and 
flyers related to HRC’s advocacy on 
behalf of prisoners. It is not the infor- 
mation contained in these newsletters 
that the prison censor fears, because 
none of the material is threatening or 
inflammatory. What angers the censor 
and the prison administration is that 
prisoners are taking the initiative to 
challenge their imprisonment and con- 
ditions of confinement without apolo- 
gy! On the pages of these publications, 
prisoners are demonstrating that they 
possess a voice and are ensuring that 
their voice be heard.” 

“This lawsuit challenges the ability 
of PA DOC officials to target political 
dissent and human rights defenders 
with arbitrary censorship,” said Bret 
Grote, an attorney with the Abolition- 
ist Law Center representing the plain- 
tiffs in the case. “The First Amend- 
ment protections at stake extend far 
beyond the confines of this particular 
case, and touch upon the daily lives of 
millions of people in this country who 
are in prison or who communicate 
with people in prison.” • 

Human Rights Coalition - FedUp ! 

5129 Penn Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15224 


AMIDST SERIOUS 
ISRAELI ATTACK, 
DETAINEES START 
HUNGER STRIKE 

By Saed Bannoura, Jan. 11, 2014 

T he Palestinian Ministry of Detainees 
has reported that Palestinian politi- 
cal prisoners held at the Israeli de- 
tention facility ‘Ramon’ started a hunger 
strike to protest the latest serious Israeli as- 
saults carried out against them. 

Rami Al-‘Alami, a lawyer of the Pales- 
tinian Ministry of Detainees, said that the 
situation at the Ramon Israeli prison could 
lead to confrontations, especially after four 
units of the military have continued their 
assaults against the detainees for the third 
week in a row. 

The soldiers, accompanied by military 
dogs, broke into the cells of the detainees, 
violently searching them. 

The Ministry said that the detainees 
discovered that there are hidden cameras 
in the walls of their rooms, and protested 
against this serious violation of their rights. 

Detainee Abdul-Salam Shokry said that, 
after the detainees found the hidden cam- 
eras and protested the violation, the Prison 
Administration and the Israeli Security 
Agency decided to attack the detainees and 
retrieve the cameras. 

Shokry added that the soldiers caused 
excessive damage to the detainees’ prop- 
erty, broke their electrical equipment and 
forced the detainees into solitary confine- 
ment, in another section, after cuffing them 
and forcing them to undergo a strip search. 

The issue led to clashes between the de- 
tainees and the soldiers, who also attacked 
and struck several detainees, including Ka- 
mal Abu Shanab, Yousef Barghouthi, Ibra- 
him Ziyada and Ahmad Ka’abna. 

The prison administration also decided 
to move the representative of the detainees, 
Kamal Rajoub, into solitary confinement. 

Shokry said that the situation at Ramon 
prison could deteriorate even more and 
lead to clashes, should the army and the 
prison administration continue these viola- 
tions and assaults. 

He said that the detainees started a grad- 
ual hunger strike on Saturday, a strike that 
could lead to an ongoing hunger strike by 
the detainees, and added that the detainees 
filed 49 appeals against the Israeli viola- 
tions. • 

http://www. imemc. org/ article/ 6 6 733 


GUANTANAMO 

DETAINEES 

DESCRIBE 

DESPAIR 5 YEARS 

AFTER OBAMA 

PROMISED 

CLOSURE 

F ive years after President Obama 
promised to close Guantanamo Bay 
within one year, detainees have de- 
scribed their despair at conditions and their 
indefinite detention. Recent legislative 
amendments by Congress removed obsta- 
cles to transferring cleared detainees out of 
the prison. 

Abu Wa’el Dhiab, a cleared Syrian, said: 
“I am dying every day many, many 
times. Sometimes because of my illness, 
and sometimes because of the oppression 
by the guards here, and sometimes because 
of the doctors, and sometimes because of 
the pressure they put on us and because of 
the length of our unfair imprisonment. 

I had wanted to live in peace with my 
wife and our children and we had planned 
our future and the future of our children 
together, but they destroyed our dreams 
and our plans, they did not let us live . . 

. Twelve years I have been unable to see 
my children, not out of choice, but because 
I was denied the ability to see them, and 
without reason.” 

A recent report by lawyers at the hu- 
man rights charity Reprieve revealed that 
33 men are back on hunger strike and be- 
ing force-fed twice daily. Authorities have 
clamped down on information coming out 
of the prison, including no longer releas- 
ing official numbers of hunger strikers be- 
cause it was furthering the men’s peaceful 
protest. 

Cleared British resident Shaker Aamer, 
whose British wife and their four children 
live in London, is one of the men back on 
hunger strike. He told his lawyer that he: 
“Lost 25 lbs in a week over Christmas.” 
David Cameron has repeatedly stated 
that he wants Shaker returned home to the 
UK and he last year raised My Aamer ’s 
case with President Obama. Shaker has 
been cleared for release under both the 
Bush and Obama administrations yet re- 
mains held without charge or trial. 

155 men are still held at Guantanamo 
Bay, despite President Obama signing an 


Executive Order of January 22nd 2009 to 
close the prison within a year. More than 
half the detainees have been cleared for 
release, a process involving unanimous 
agreement by six US federal agencies that 
they pose no threat to the United States. 

Last year, Guantanamo’s Chief Prosecu- 
tor announced that less than 3% of all the 
men who had been held at the prison would 
ever be tried. 

Recent Congressional amendments to 
the annually-renewed National Defense 
Authorisation Act (NDAA), removed the 
certification requirement for countries to 
which detainees can be resettled removing 
obstacles to Obama transferring cleared 
men out of the prison. 

Clare Algar, Reprieve’s Executive Di- 
rector, said: “Five years ago today the de- 
tainees were full of hope that finally their 
nightmare would be over. Yet still they sit 
in the hell of Guantanamo Bay. President 
Obama has no excuses left, why is it still 
open? And why are cleared men like Shak- 
er Aamer still not home with their families 
where they belong?” • 


RAPP URGES 
GOVERNOR 
CUOMO TO PUSH 
FOR PAROLE 
REFORM AND TO 
RELEASE AGING 
PEOPLEINPRISON 

Tuesday, January 14, 2014 

N ew York: Governor Andrew Cuo- 
mo has taken two positive steps 
toward criminal justice reform by 
announcing the creation of a Commission 
on Youth, Justice, and Public Safety, and a 
council on Community Reintegration and 
Reentry. 

The Commission will raise the age of 
criminal responsibility in New York, and 
the council will strengthen job training 
and other programs designed to reduce re- 
cidivism. Release Aging People in Prison 
(RAPP) applauds Governor Cuomo for his 
efforts while urging him to reform parole 
practices, especially as they pertain to the 
release of elders behind bars. 

While the total prison population has de- 
creased by more than 20 percent in the past 
decade, the number of incarcerated people 
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over 55 years old has increased by more 
than 70 percent. “These elders do not need 
to be incarcerated,” said Mujahid Farid, 
lead organizer for RAPP. “The risk of com- 
mitting a new crime is about 5% for older 
people, compared with an overall recidi- 
vism risk of nearly 40%, ” he said. 

Thousands of seniors are being confined 
to cruel and degrading conditions as Parole 
Commissioners deny their release from 
prison even when they pose a low risk of 
endangering public safety and show a clear 
ability to reintegrate. This culture of per- 
manent punishment does nothing to en- 
hance public safety, but it does violate hu- 
man rights and waste financial and human 
resources. 

To efficiently dismantle what Governor 
Cuomo himself has called “the madness 
of an incarceration society,” further atten- 
tion must be given to the regulations that 
govern parole decisions. Elders who pose 
no risk to public safety should be released. 
Interestingly, if this were done, the overall 
recidivism rate that Governor Cuomo criti- 
cized would fall. 

Revisions to current parole regulations 
are posted for public comment until Feb- 
ruary 1. RAPP is calling on Parole Com- 
missioners to promote release from prison 
based on fair and reliable guides, such as 
age, length of time already served, and risk 
of committing a new crime. 

We ask Governor Cuomo to explicitly 
support fair an evidence-based parole prac- 
tices. We also invite the media and public 
to review our proposed regulations at the 
following URL: 

http ://www. correctionalassociation. org/ 
news/nys-parole-regulations. • 


UPDATE FROM 
MENARD HUNGER 
STRIKERS: WE 
NEED OUTSIDE 
SUPPORT 

Force feeding threatened 

January 21, 2014 

T he following information is drawn 
from letters received from prisoners 
in Administrative Detention at Men- 
ard Correctional Center in Menard, Illinois, 
and compiled by attorney Alice Lynd. 

Jan. 21, 2014 - On Jan. 15, 2014, ap- 
proximately 25 prisoners in Administrative 
Detention at Menard Correctional Cen- 
ter went on hunger strike. Officers shook 
down their cells and took any food they 
found. The hunger strikers were sent to see 
medical staff and charged $5 for medical 
treatment. 

On the way back from seeing medical 
staff, one prisoner (said to be Armando Va- 
lazquez) was pushed onto the stairs while 
in handcuffs by two officers. Those offi- 
cers then kicked and stomped on his back, 
picked him up and then slammed his face 
into the plexiglass window on a door. One 
officer was sent home early that day. Pris- 
oner Velazquez was moved to the Health 
Care Unit and the prisoners have not seen 
him since. 

The hunger strikers have been told the 
prison administration is working on obtain- 
ing a preliminary injunction to force feed 
them. They expect to continue the hunger 
strike even if they are force fed. 

“We need as much outside support as 


possible,” the prisoners say. 

Please call or email: Gov. Pat Quinn, 
(217) 782-0244, http://www2.illinois.gov/ 
gov/Pages/ContacttheGovemor.aspx. War- 
den Rick Harrington, (618) 826-5071. Il- 
linois Department of Corrections Director 
Salvador Godinez, (217) 558-2200, ext. 
2008. Attorney Alice Lynd can be reached 
at salynd@aol.com. 

Menard prisoners’ demands 
In a letter to Illinois Department of Cor- 
rections Director Salvador A. Godinez, 
Alan Mills of Uptown People’s Law Center 
in Chicago writes that prisoners formerly 
housed at Tamms and now in Administra- 
tive Detention at Menard in the High Se- 
curity Unit, or HSU, “have contacted our 
office regarding both the process by which 
they were placed in this unit and the condi- 
tions of their confinement in the unit. 

“They have advised us that due to the 
lack of response from anyone within the 
Department regarding their informal com- 
plaints and formal grievances they will be- 
gin an indefinite hunger strike today, Jan. 
15. 

“The men have forwarded the following 
demands to us in the hopes that we can fa- 
cilitate resolution of the issues: 

• A hearing upon arrival and rationale for 
placement, as well as the written rules 
and regulations regarding their classifi- 
cation; 

• Quarterly meaningful reviews of contin- 
ued placement; 

• Timely written responses to grievances 
in compliance with the departmental di- 
rectives; 

• The ability to have reasonable access to 
cleaning supplies for their personal cells; 

• The common areas to be cleaned and 
sanitized (i.e., showers) and the vermin 
and rodent infestation eliminated; 

• Adequate heat and hot water in cells and 
common areas; 

• The ability to purchase basic commis- 
sary items (i.e., thermal clothing, shoes 
etc.), pursuant to departmental regula- 
tions; 

• Access to individual razors and nail clip- 
pers held by departmental staff; 

• Timely addressed medical treatment 
(i.e., physical, mental and dental ail- 
ments); and 

• Adequate access to legal property boxes 
and the law library.” 

Alan Mills can be reached at Uptown 
People’s Law Center, 4415 North Sheridan, 
Chicago IL 60640, (775) 769-1411, www. 
uplcchicago.org. • 
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LETTERS 


Supports PAC 

(Footnotes are Ed s comments) 

I am writing to express support for this 
proposal of creating a prisoners PAC [Polit- 
ical Action Committee]. Briefly explained 
by Jesse Perez in the last issue. I think it’s 
a brilliant idea and do pledge $100 to start. 
Hey, I know it isn’t much but that’s from 
absolutely nothing. The point however, is 
to say that people will not only meet that 
$5 call (periodically) but will dig deeper 
and give more! Nothing in the regulations 
should hinder this effort either, so long as 
its administrators are on the outside. Of 
course, no matter what the regs say we 
should expect push back — even for those 
on the streets (i.e., unfounded, wild accusa- 
tions of organized crime, etc.). Especially 
because this can actually work. It is a natu- 
ral progression of our struggle. [Perez] was 
absolutely right! And with teeth (smile). 
Good stuff. 

My only input (followed by a suggestion) 
is to say that embezzlement or white collar 
crime is usually perpetuated by Ivy League 
professionals (so to speak) and people who 
you would otherwise think do not break the 
law. So can anyone punch numbers into a 
database. That in itself does not mean our 
money is being used to fight our causes — 
or anything for that matter. Even where in 
this case an act like that would be incred- 
ibly — incredibly — unwise; people think 
they are smarter than they are at times, and 
a lot of money can tempt anyone. 

Secondly, for me at least, while I can see 
value in teaming with other organization, 
partnering, inclusion, and co-opting with 
acceptable causes for mutual benefit to ex- 
pand our reach, impact, etc., I would not 
want to contribute to things I do not support 
(i.e., better programming for sex offenders 
in Washington, juvenile or adult. See past 
issue of Rock). 1 I’m sure you agree. Plus, 

1 . As far as I know Rock has never advo- 
cated for better programming for sex of- 
fenders. It’s needed, but Rock is not about 
“programming” for anyone, regardless of 
offense. This newsletter is about shutting 
down the factory, and not at all about feeble 
efforts to tidy up the destructive product 
that factory produces. Moreover, if I were 
to have anything to do with such a PAC, no 
monies at all would be used for any kind 
of programming. This would be a political 
fund, not a rehabilitation fund. That said, 


if this works, and I do think it will work, 
it can gamer support from the outside. We 
all saw P.H.S.S. do outstanding work. So 
yes, that’s a lot of money [which could lead 
to] focused fund raisers and rallies. A lot 
of people support our cause, so neither do 
we want to turn people off by adding, or 
even associating with what may be “unac- 
ceptable” issues for support by, and from, 
the general public. 2 Personal views aside, 
our strategic approach must be considered 
in this light — and precautions effected — so 
as to maximize our support base and thus 
maximize our potential. 

My Suggestion: While transparency 
and a professor with students sound great 
for its [the funds] administration (good 
case study for them as well), I think hav- 
ing what I would describe as safeguards 
or security controls, where one or two of 
our own would serve in a marginal super- 
visory capacity at lest to periodically — and 
literally — drop in to check progress, books, 
coffers, monies paid, services rendered, is- 
sues raised, etc. would help to ensure that 
our issues, our goals, and what is important 
to us — namely our causes — are the ones 
being pushed for all men, women, and ju- 
veniles included. 

Marco Perez, Tehachapi SHU 

Supports the PAC 

I would like to speak on the PAC to 
represent the prison community, an issue 
which was brought up in articles in previ- 
ous issues of Rock. This is a solid idea that 
should be explored. I did not read these ar- 
ticles and take them as trying to outspend 
the CDCR (CCPOA). I took it as coming 
together as a whole to fight fire with fire 
against them (CCPOA), to try and get this 
fight on a somewhat equal battlefield. It is 
no secret that money gets things done, so it 
would be wise for us to gain financial sup- 
port in order to back those that fight for us 
on the out there (Loni Hancock and Tom 
Ammiano, etc.) so they can really make 
things happen more than they have already. 
The CDCR (CCPOA) is only able to push 
their weight around due to the money they 

do I think prisoners need to overcome their 
prejudices against gays and sex offenders? 
Yes. Anything that works to further divide 
prisoners from each other serves the inter- 
est of your captors. 

2. He may be referring to "radicals" here, 
as in “as soon as our struggle becomes 
acceptable we need to do what the union 
movement did back in the day and toss 
them under the bus." 


throw towards what benefits 
them, which is to keep a revolv- 
ing door policy in and out of 
prison and to keep these SHUs 
up and running. 

A few dollars from each of 
us on a monthly basis (just like 
union dues) can help our sup- 
porters go to battle for us with 
the proper weaponry. It will give 
us, the voiceless, a pretty loud 
voice! Look what we got done 
with our latest peaceful protest (hunger 
strike/work strike), we opened the eyes of 
so many across the nation and around the 
world. Imagine what we can do with finan- 
cial support. We’d be able to fight things 
on a much wider scale, both inside and out- 
side these walls, and pushing the issue even 
louder on getting us out of the SHU by tru- 
ly fixing this joke of a validation process, 
better education, and real rehabilitation. 
Not to mention things we once had before, 
such as family visits for livers and weights 
back on the yards. Those are just a couple 
of examples of things we had before, so we 
know it can be done. Plus, and a very big 
plus, with money we’d be able to fight to 
fix these laws out there to slow down that 
revolving door. Years get handed out like 
candy and yet they have no way of dealing 
with overcrowding. 

We get slapped with this gang label, 
which gives them action to hit us with 
decades-long enhancements. We are then 
forced to take an already outrageous deal 
with 85 percent just to come to prison and 
get validated and have 85 percent turned to 
100 percent due to tattoos or drawings that 
these so-called “gang specialists” consider 
“prison gang related.” This needs to change 
and we can make It happen with the finan- 
cial means to educate the public and expose 
the crooked truth of the system! 

On another money-related topic are these 
private prisons. Since CDCR and these pri- 
vate prisons have contract quotas to deep 
their beds full or CDCR will have to pay 
big money for not keeping up with their 
quota of warm bodies. Then maybe those 
on the general population should refuse 
to go out of state, thus making CDCR pay 
those fines. Hit them where it hurts, in the 
wallet! Everything revolves around the al- 
mighty dollar! Not only are we merely a 
number to the state, we are walking dollar 
signs to these people. So let’s not make it 
easy for them. 

Before I exit I’d like to thank all those 
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out there that fight for us in here, whether 
it’s those of you running these vital news- 
letters, those with political stature, or the 
everyday true freedom fighters that give 
their all for this cause, such as Delores Ca- 
nales. Thank you all very much for all you 
do. 

E. Arballo, PBSP SHU 

Shout Out Box Winner 

Solidarity to all who advocate for true 
change to the sham that is the California 
Department of Corrections and no Reha- 
bilitation. 

Enclosed is a donation of 12 stamps. I 
hope it helps and is put to good use. Com- 
munication by those of us confined to ce- 
ment boxes and decades of torture is of the 
upmost impertinence. We need to have our 
voices heard, so that the public, country, 
and world can understand the illegal torture 
and injustices forced on California (SHU) 
and level 4 general population prisoners. 

Pelican Bay B-Yard had donated 60 for- 
ever stamps [they have won this month’s 
Shout Out box]. We are looking forward 
to every newsletter you send out and hope 
many others donate to ensure this dire pub- 
lication continues for months and years to 
come. In Solidarity, 

Gonzalo Gonzalez, PBSP 

Has Questions for Reps 

Although I have a subscription, I’m en- 
closing some stamps from those of us with- 
in the pod who can spare a few to assist 
those who can’t buy a subscription. 

To the Short Corridor Collective there is 
a few ideas and questions we, around me, 
would like to put out there: One, it was great 
to read the minutes from the Nov. 2013 
meeting with the administration (though a 
month and a half later). We are unsure if it 
was correct in stating meetings will only be 
held every three months instead of the ev- 
ery month Warden Barnes had granted and 
was mention in the Vol. 2 #12 [Dec. 2013] 
of the Rock ? It was also good to hear the 
other rep should be included in the future. 
Are efforts being put into place to expand 
that 20 reps to include maybe a “random 
few” or “selected few” from the C-Side to 
insure the minutes/memos from the meet- 
ings are correct in what is being passed 
round on the C-Side? Also, a suggestion 
was put out there to be allowed to submit 
a GA-22 (request for interview) directly to 
Short Corridor Reps (as a Collective, not 
individually) to suggest small things, such 
as rubber stoppers placed on “pod selection 


doors” so the metal-on-metal slamming is 
muffled (due to late night counts). Also, 
athletes tape to be wrapped around the pull- 
up bar to get a better grip; a paging system 
for books from the mainline yards the same 
as A.S.U. standalone has it here at PBSP; 
and to ask questions too, such as where are 
these “ab rollers” we’re supposed to al- 
ready be given? 

This is not to say a GA-22 system would 
totally work. I’m sure important ones 
that staff would not want addressed, like 
where’s the hairnets and gloves officers are 
supposed to wear while handing our food? 
Nonetheless it would be some way to make 
suggestions from blocks who have no reps. 

Also, this PAC proposal that was ex- 
plained and talked about. Hands down it 
looks good and I know once the fundamen- 
tals of where the money is to be collected 
at and how those funds will be used, it will 
be to the benefit of us all. An endorsement 
from the reps will also go a long way to 
ease any questions. The Friends Commit- 
tee on Legislation of California, 1225 8 th 
Street, Ste 220, Sacramento, CA 95814- 
4809, is a non-profit organization who has 
always been supporters of prisoner and pa- 
rolee’s right. They may be helpful in setting 
up the PAC. 

Salvador Negrete, PBSP 

Ideas On The PAC 

Greetings and utmost respect is extend- 
ed to you, as I humbly ask to be allowed 
a moment of your time and be granted the 
privilege to share some of my thoughts. 
And at the very same time express my true 
gratitude and appreciation four your sup- 
port and assistance that you have been in 
regards to keeping the ROCK newsletter 
updated and keeping us informed on the 
latest as well as educating us on the move- 
ment but more importantly four your valu- 
able time. Thank you. 

I will be touching a few bases in this let- 
ter. So pardon me if it’s extensive in reach- 
ing my point. As I am well aware you’re 
a busy man with many correspondences to 
attend to. So, let me get to it. . . . 

I am currently housed in P.B.S.P. (A.S.U) 
waiting to go back to (GP) mainline in ex- 
actly one week from today. I was one of 
the hunger strikers who was transferred to 
Folsom (A.S.U.) along with others whom 
I will never forget. As we survived off of 
each other’s strength in solidarity enduring 
the struggle in the longevity of 59 days. I 
salute each and every one of them, as well 
to any and all that participated in the move- 


ment for a better change, ending solitary 
confinement. I am not validated, though I 
embrace the struggle as my own, for I am 
too familiar of these outrageous tactics our 
oppressors use, and at any time I could 
find myself in the same predicament as the 
next man. I stand in solidarity alongside 
each and every one of you. Not taking for 
granted all that’s in our reach. I have taken 
the initiative with the help of some fellow 
inmates whom are also in this (A.S.U.) to 
put a letter together directed to the warden 
in attempts to see a better change of these 
living conditions. (Enclosed is a copy of 
the letter). We have not received any type 
of written response nor has the administra- 
tion honored our request to be able to speak 
to Sergeants, Lieutenants, etc. to the popu- 
lations’ issues, on our concerns, leaving 
us having to 602 each matter individually, 
while they exhaust the time limitations, 
only to deny your appeals. However one 
thing worth mentioning is that we have 
taken notice of a couple things that have 
changed. 1) They started to clean the tiers 
(sweep/mop). 2) The increase of the pur- 
chase of soups to no limits ... 3) they in- 
stalled (A) T.V. shelf but Squad (IGI) came 
to inspect it and of course shut it down stat- 
ing it was flimsy and inmates could use it 
as weapons. That is typical for them to say 
such things. And because of that everything 
has been put on hold until they figure out 
another set-up. . . Now at the very latest we 
see some things are slowly moving. We 
will keep on pushing forward to better our 
living conditions in this (A.S.U.) as we ex- 
ercise patience and acknowledge that these 
things take time. It’s different as times due 
to all our inquiries and requests go brushed 
off by CDCR. And it brings frustration. But 
we will not give up and will continue to 
move forward in our continual protest. . . 

On a different subject, regarding the 
feedback to the prisoner (PAC) proposal . . . 
I personally think it is not a bad idea and 
could see how it could benefit us inmates. 
After speaking with a few fellow inmates, 
I believe that many are open minded to the 
contributions. As I will contribute when I 
can. . . An idea came to mind one that I will 
share with you. Many of us have families 
and friends out there that are into the cul- 
ture of “Lowriding”. . . as we know lowrid- 
ing and car clubs are family Barrio Hobbies 
that throw events to give back to the com- 
munities, if we want to educate them on the 
idea of the prisoner (PAC) proposal. This 
could get big and the contributions would 
multiply by the number. As lowriding is a 
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worldwide event involving all ethnicities, 
families, and communities? I believe if 
this idea were to be pitched to the publish- 
ers of Lowrider Magazine and Street [Low] 
... [Cannot read full name of magazine] 
could begin to circulate and get a perspec- 
tive of their opinions and inmates on this . 
As I mentioned it’s only an idea. . . 

I humbly thank and appreciate all the 
prisoners, attorneys, legislators, and reps 
for your dedication and sacrifices in achiev- 
ing the greater good. As I know it’s no easy 
task and its hard work and time consuming 
which makes me extremely grateful and 
honored to be allowed and be a part of this 
movement. Thank you for your time and 
priceless knowledge and education. 

Esteban Hernandez, PBSP 

On Ultimatums and PACs 

I disagree when the publisher states that 
the “movement is strong and doing well.” 
Leading up to the last hunger strike there 
were hordes of cell-soldiers who made the 
covenant that this was the Big One, the 
strike to end all. Many strikers wrote in 
and made public comments that this was 
it. This time it was all in. They were going 
to “starve to death.” What happened? Ex- 
cept for the unfortunate man who commit- 
ted suicide, nobody followed through their 
threats and ultimatums. I think that was a 
grave mistake. Don’t make threats if you 
are not going to follow through. This de- 
grades our leverage in the present and in 
the future. This is not to take away from 
the many men and who did the strike to its 
end and made many sacrifices and suffered 
consequences for their selfless dedication. 

The only way this “movement” is going 
to gain traction now is going to be through 
real work. Real focus and the weeding out 
of all those agendas that are not true to 
the one main goal — abolition of the SHU. 
Currently the use of hunger strikes has run 
its course unless people are really, abso- 
lutely, committed to dying from starvation 
no matter what happens. I actually agree 
with the prisoner who suggested the use of 
a PAC as a means of leverage. PACs take 
huge sums of money though. Far more than 
prisoners and their families could acquire. 
There are websites with which people can 
post their charities so that people around 
the world can donate sums of money if they 
are moved by the cause. 

We could best use the money generated 
by prisoners and their families to purchase 
a website and rent space where it could 
generate greater revenue. All of the people 


who marched and petitioned for us during 
the HS could spread word of our website. 
Those people could tell others, and so on. 
There are almost 4.5 billion humans on 
Earth. If 20,000 donated $5, that would 
be $100,000. That’s not a huge amount of 
money. However, that amount in the pocket 
of the right lobbyist might help. It’s time to 
begin thinking large. If we compartmental- 
ize this struggle to within these walls, then 
we limit our reach. It’s time to fight fire 
with fire. 

Robert Dragusica, Corcoran SHU 


PROPOSAL FOR 
A “COMMUNITY 
RELEASE BOARD” 

By Pelican Bay SHU State Prison-SHU 
conscious Prisoners 

“The power to grant parole should 
be in the hands of the community the 
prisoner is accused of breaking the 
peace in. They should be the ones 
who decide whether or not a person is 
ready to rejoin their community. Who 
knows the prisoner better than the peo- 
ple who have known him/her all their 
lives. Who better could say whether 
or not that person has changed for the 
better? No one. Certainly not an ex- 
district attorney, or ex-police officer, 
or ex-guard, or ex-sheriff— those who 
make up the Board of Prison Hearings 
today. SHU prisoners are given one 
hundred percent parole denials. Who 
in their right mind wouldn’t call that 
torturous punishment? Stop The In- 
sanity! ” 

I n California if you have the misfortune 
of being arrested, charged and held to 
stand trial for a crime, the information- 
al page of the criminal complaint will read 
something like: The People of the State of 
California (or one of its associate coun- 
ties) versus John/Jane Doe for violating pe- 
nal code #xx. If you suffer the misfortune 
of being convicted, if you are sentenced 
to prison as an indeterminate life prisoner 
with the possibility of parole, your sentence 
will have two components of interest: The 
minimum amount of time you must serve 
in custody - i.e. Minimum Eligible Release 
Date (MERD), and the Maximum Sentence 
-which can be life. 

There has been and are a lot of subjective 


variables which (could) govern life prison- 
ers’ parole decisions. This subjectivity 
determines who is and who isn’t paroled. 
California uses a lifer’s Matrix which as- 
signs minimum, medium, maximum terms 
based on each lifer’s specific case factors. 
Again, there has been and are a lot of sub- 
jective variables which govern life prison- 
ers’ parole decisions. As a consequence, 
most lifers serve more than the state’s ma- 
trix term for their case factors. Consider- 
ing these facts, I question what “People,” 
“State,” or “County” means on the infor- 
mational page of a criminal complaint? I 
contend they mean “broke the community 
peace,” violated state law and the right un- 
der the law (of the persons wronged) - all 
at one and the same time. 

Given California’s apparent insatiable 
appetite for prisoners and the unparoled 
number of lifers beyond their state matrix 
term as calculated by each of their specific 
case factors, and absent a new criminal 
charge... 

Communities being bled of money and 
people ought to - must - organize to re- 
claim its lost members and guard against 
their sons, daughters and themselves being 
pulled into this ravenous enterprise, per- 
manently marooned in state/private prison 
as a source of income for others, for, since 
there is no tangible relationship between 
me and them, other than me as a source of 
income, they have no vested interest in me 
other than as a prisoner. Make sure your 
state does not have a mandatory prisoner 
quota contract with one of the private pris- 
on companies; which in California has a 
70 percent occupancy. This may be why 
California is resisting operating its prisons 
at capacity as opposed to 137 percent of ca- 
pacity. A possible solution to change the 
dynamic is an informed community that 
organizes to petition the state legislature 
to, at a certain point in a lifer’s sentence, 
to cede parole authority to the community 
upon whose behalf the state acted. To pe- 
tition the state legislature to reconstitute 
a new “Community Release Board” and 
once a lifer has served his/her MERD, or , 
the middle amount of time of the medium 
matrix, to eliminate the discriminatory sub- 
jectivity in paroling life prisoners. 

The prisoner bid to be paroled would be 
made to and heard by the community whose 
peace he/she broke, and neighbor he/she 
broke, and neighbor he/she wronged. They 
would have the authority to evaluate the 
prisoner’s bid and reject it, delay it or grant 
it.... • 
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MASS 

INCARCERATION, 

MASS 

DEPORTATION: 
TWIN LEGACIES 
OF GOVERNING 
THROUGH CRIME 

O ne is considered punishment for 
crimes. The other is consider a 
civil action to protect the nation- 
al integrity of the U.S. But despite these 
differences mass incarceration and mass 
deportation are off-spring of a common 
source, the U.S. political system’s broad 
turn toward race-tinged fear, violence 
and coercion to govern American society 
since the 1970s (or what I call “governing 
through crime“). What follows are some 
common features. 

• Both mass incarceration and mass de- 
portation are rationalized on the basis 
that they are primarily necessary to keep 
Americans safe from violence. This per- 
sists despite the fact that violent crimes 
in most parts of American society are 
there lowest level in decades, few crimi- 
nologists believe that mass incarceration 
played a significant role in reducing vio- 
lence. And almost no credible evidence 
exits linking non-citizens here without 
federal permission to violence. 

• Both mass incarceration and mass de- 
portation are forms of governing that 
operate on masses, groups, classes, and 
races rather than individuals. They rely 
on racial profiling and rigid rules de- 
signed to remove the ability of judges or 
other officials to take individual or con- 
textual circumstances into account. 

• Both mass incarceration and mass de- 
portation (therefore) systematically 
deny the human dignity of individuals 
and result in conditions of confinement 
and forced removal that have been re- 
peatedly found to violate human rights 
obligations of the United States under 
international treaties such as the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights, and 
the International Covenant of Civil and 
Political Rights. 

• Both mass incarceration and mass de- 
portation deliver some of their most 
destructive effects to the family mem- 
bers of the individuals imprisoned or 
detained who find themselves denied 


parents, partners, and vital economic 
support despite having done broken no 
laws themselves. The spillover effects 
also diminish the freedom and dignity 
of whole communities who must move 
through life with their heads over their 
shoulder looking out for police or immi- 
gration enforcement officers. 

• Both mass incarceration and mass de- 
portation remain powerful engines of 
destruction, despite lack of visible pub- 
lic support, and despite tremendous fis- 
cal costs largely because of political cal- 
culations that any deviation from rigid 
punitive policies will be risky, and the 
resistance of powerful financial inter- 
ests with great lobbying ability to policy 
changes that would diminish the high 
profits they receive from servicing the 
prison complex and operating many of 
the immigration detention centers. 

As we end a year in which President 
Obama and Attorney General Eric Holder 
have given important signals that they are 
aware of the moral and human destruc- 
tion of both mass incarceration and mass 
deportation we must endeavor to produce 
the kind of grass roots social movement 
that will demand a full dismantling of 
both these legacies of the era of governing 
through crime. 

As The New York Times reports in a 
story recently on immigration (read it here) 
there is an increasingly visible protest 
movement against mass deportation. We 
need an equivalent movement against mass 
incarceration. • 


Jonathan Simon 
The Berkeley Bog 



Quote Box 

’’They must find it difficult... those who 
have taken authority as the truth, rather 
than truth as the authority.’’ 

Gerald Massey 

Blessed are those who hunger and 
thirst for justice. 

Jesus, Matthew 5:6 

”In our obscurity, in all this vastness, 
there is no hint that help will come from 
elsewhere to save us from ourselves. It 
is up to us.’’ 

Carl Sagan 

’’The state has, in order to control us, 
introduced division into our thinking, so 
that we come to distrust others and look 
to the state for protection! But the roots 
of our individualism remind us that what 
we are is inseparable from the source 
from which all others derive; that coer- 
cive practices that threaten our neighbor 
also threaten us.’’ 

Butler Shaffer 

The Senate intelligence committee ap- 
proved a report concluding that ’’harsh 
interrogation’’ measures used by the CIA 
did not produce significant intelligence 
breakthroughs, officials said. The 6,000- 
page document, which was not released 
to the public, was adopted by Democrats 
over the objections of most of the com- 
mittee’s Republicans. 

http://is.gd/x8 leTa 

”It is the function of the CIA to keep 
the world unstable, and to propagandize 
and teach the American people to hate, 
so we will let the Establishment spend 
any amount of money on arms.’’ 

John Stockwell, former CIA official 

’’Many Americans hunger for a dif- 
ferent kind of society — one based on 
principles of caring, ethical and spiritual 
sensitivity, and communal solidarity. 
Their need for meaning is just as intense 
as their need for economic security.” 

Michael Lerner, journalist 

’’There is no greater tyranny than that 
which is perpetrated under the shield of 
the law and in the name of justice." 

Montesquieu, The Spirit of the Laws 

V J 
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DOJ FINDS CONDITIONS AT WOMEN'S 
PRISON TO BE UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Montgomery, Alabama, 1-17-2014 

T he U.S. Department of Justice said 
today that conditions at Julia Tut- 
wiler Prison violate the Constitu- 
tion, citing what it called “a history of un- 
abated staff-on-prisoner sexual abuses and 
harassment.” 

DOJ sent investigators to Tutwiler last 
April and issued their findings in a 36-page 
report today. 

“The women at Tutwiler universally fear 
for their safety,” the report stated. “They 
live in a sexualized environment with re- 
peated and open sexual behavior, includ- 
ing: abusive sexual contact between staff 
and prisoners; sexualized activity, includ- 
ing a strip show condoned by staff; profane 
and unprofessional sexualized language 
and harassment; and deliberate cross-gen- 
der viewing of prisoners showering, urinat- 
ing and defecating,” the report stated. 

DOJ said the conditions violate the 
Eighth Amendment right to be protected 
from harm. It said problems go back almost 
two decades. 

The DOJ also said it will expand its in- 
vestigation to look into medical and mental 
health care for inmates and other issues. 

Alabama Department of Corrections 
Commissioner Kim Thomas said today he 
did not think conditions at the prison were 
unconstitutional and said efforts have been 
under way for months to address problems 
first reported by the Equal Justice Initiative 
in 2012. 

Thomas declined to respond to specific 
allegations in the DOJ report, which he said 
he received this morning. 

“I think they are off-base in their find- 
ings, but I don’t want to respond to any one 
part of the findings,” Thomas said. 

He said inmates and Tutwiler are safe 
and free to report abusive behavior by staff. 

“We will look very carefully at the con- 
tents of this report and look forward to 
working with the Department of Justice to 
understand the valid complaints that they 
raise and hopefully finding resolution with- 
out the necessity of imposing some court 

^ SHOUT OUT BOX V 

A special shout out to the men 
of PBSP B-Yard (level 4). Thanks 
for the 60 stamps. You guys 
Rock! Is there another pod that 
can knock them out of the box? 

Rock on! rfr 


action,” Thomas said. 

Bryan Stevenson, executive director of 
the EJI, said findings in the report were 
troubling and a cause for quick action by 
the state. 

“I think it’s a serious indictment of the 
conditions of confinement that exist at the 
Tutwiler Prison for Women and it calls into 
serious question whether there’s a need for 
fundamental reform within the Department 
of Corrections specifically related to sexual 
abuse and misconduct at Tutwiler,” Steven- 
son said. 

“I think it’s a very thorough and troubling 
set of findings that ought to warrant a very 
significant response from the governor and 
the department to immediately remediate 
these very serious problems at Tutwiler.” 

EJI asked DOJ to investigate when it re- 
ported its findings in 2012. 

Today’s report follows one issued in 
2012 by the National Institute of Correc- 
tions, part of the DOJ, which also sent a 
team to Tutwiler and found abuses of in- 
mates by staff and problems with the way 
inmate complaints were handled. 

The DOJ report says investigators did 
an on-site inspection at Tutwiler for four 
days in April 2013 and interviewed staff 
and dozens of prisoners. They analyzed 
incident reports, investigative reports, dis- 
ciplinary reports and other documents and 
received 233 letters from current Tutwiler 
prisoners detailing a variety of concerns. 

In a summary of findings, DOJ says it 
has made a number of factual determina- 
tions, including: 

— For nearly two decades, Tutwiler staff 
has sexually abused and sexually harassed 
inmates with impunity. 

— Staff has raped, sodomized, fondled 
prisoners and coerced prisoners to engage 
in oral sex. 

— Prison officials discourage prisoner 
reporting of sexual abuse by, for example, 
placing women in segregation after they 
make a complaint. (Thomas said that prac- 
tice has been stopped.) 

— Tutwiler fails to adequately investigate 
allegations of sexual abuse and harassment. 

The report says individual prisoner al- 
legations were corroborated by paternity 
tests, polygraph examinations, staff admis- 
sions, ADOC investigations and corrobora- 
tion by other prisoners with no chance to 
coordinate stories. • 


WIFE'S LETTER 
FROM KERN 
VALLEY 

My husband who is incarcerated at kern 
valley state prison. He sent me this letter 
and asked me if you could publish it: 

’’Despite the universal agreement to sees 
all interracial hostilities and violence, last 
week at Kern Valley State prison A yard 
building 5, 2 white inmates attempted to 
attack and stab a black inmate who they 
believe to be white, saying that he was a 
race traitor. 

’’This unnecessary act of open aggression 
amongst the different races now jeopar- 
dizes the inmate populace common goal of 
advancing of living conditions and humane 
treatment. 

’’The white inmates at Kern Valley State 
prison a yard show a blatant disregard for 
protocol and their insubordination demon- 
strate an unwillingness to cooperate with 
peace accord forged by those who wish to 
advance in the cause. 

’’White inmates on level-4 prison yards 
continue a campaign of racial prejudice and 
unnecessary bloodshed based on another 
man’s choice of affiliation. 

’’They continue to target inmates they 
perceive to be white who are members of 
black gangs, however they ignore the many 
white inmates who are members of Mexi- 
can gangs, this contradictory and ignorance 
practise only results in the black inmates 
responding with equal or greater violence, 
creating an atmosphere of racial tension 
and warfare.” • 
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[Ed's Note: The first draft of this newsletter 
contained a front page article purportedly 
by Short Corridor Human Rights 
Collective (the Reps) that was written by 
Todd Ashker. After that issue was printed 
we received notice that the article had not 
been approved by the entire collective. We 
were asked to toss that issue of Rock in the 
trash (a $200 loss), which we did. In place 
of that article we are running some back up 
material and more letters.] 

Tehachapi Refuses to Comply With 
Sacramento Directive. 

In the November issue, one of our reps 
spoke about a meeting with Director Stain- 
er. They were told that we would be al- 
lowed additional personal property in the 
SHU and that a memo would soon be out 
that would be specific so that “prison staff’ 
couldn’t screw us like they have with the 
June 5th memo . . . During the hunger strike 
ombudsman vela told us that Sacramento 
is aware that each SHU has been deciding 
what they will or will not allow with Te- 
hachapi being the most strict and that when 
the strike was over Sacramento would put 
out one property matrix that would apply 
to all SHU’s. 

It appears that we have been lied to again 
because property officers here on the 4B 
have told us that they have the memo but 
will not pass it out because there are items 
on it that “they” “are not going to let us 
have here in Tehachapi and “they” will pass 
out copies of the new DOM property ma- 
trix with the items highlighted that “they” 
will allow us to purchase . . . This is sup- 
posed to happen in February. 

Looks like business as usual here at Te- 
hachapi as soon as the spotlight is off of 
them. Okay, Ed, just thought that folks 
might be interested in what is actually hap- 
pening vs what “they” claim to be doing. 
I also wanted to send a few more stamps. 

^ Free Electronic Copy ' 

Outside people can read, down- 
load, or print current and back is- 
sues of the Rock newsletter by going 
to www.prisonart.org and clicking on 
the “Rock Newsletter” link. 

Outside folks can also have a 
free electronic copy of the newslet- 
ter sent to them each month by way 
of e-mail. Have them send requests 
for a digital copy of the newsletter to 
rock@prisonart.org. 

V J 


DOJ REPORT: 
GUARDS COMMIT 
HALF OF ALL 
SEXUALASSAULTS 

By Marisa Taylor, Al Jazeera America 
27 January 14 

J ustice Department reports over 8,700 
alleged sexual assaults in adult prisons 
in 2011, up 11 percent from 2009 
Allegations of rape and sexual assault 
involving prison inmates are increasing, 
and nearly half of those assaults are com- 
mitted against prisoners by correctional of- 
ficers, according to a new report issued by 
the Justice Department’s Bureau of Justice 
Statistics. 

Prison and jail administrators reported 
8,763 cases of alleged sexual abuse of in- 
mates 2011, representing an increase of 4 
percent from the 8,404 that were reported 
in 2010 and an 11 percent jump from the 
7,855 cases reported in 2009, the report 
said. 

The report released late last week defined 
sexual victimization as any non-consensual 
sexual acts, abusive touching, threats and 
verbal sexual harassment. It involved sur- 
veying federal and state prisons, private 
prisons, local jails, military prisons and 
jails located in Indian country, all of which 
hold a collective 1.97 million inmates. 

The issue of prison rape has received 
heightened attention since Congress passed 
the Prison Rape Elimination Act in 2003, a 
federal law calling for prisons and jails to 
keep detailed records of incidents of rape to 
be published by the government annually. 

This year’s report, which crunched data 
from 2011, said that 10 percent of the 
cases reported that year were “substanti- 
ated,” meaning that they were confirmed to 
have happened after an investigation was 
launched. 

That means 90 percent of the cases re- 
ported by inmates but were not substanti- 
ated. The report did not clarify whether 
those cases had also been investigated and 
then dismissed. 

Some 49 percent of the incidents that 
year involved prison staff members com- 
mitting what the report called “sexual mis- 
conduct,” or otherwise sexually harassing 
inmates, with the other 5 1 percent of cases 
comprising inmates assaulting fellow in- 
mates. 

Among the substantiated staff-on-inmate 
cases in 2011, 54 percent were committed 


by women, the report said. From 2009 to 
2011, 84 percent of the substantiated staff- 
on-inmate cases involved a sexual rela- 
tionship with a female staff member that 
“appeared to be willing,” compared to 37 
percent of the cases involving male staff 
members during the same time period. The 
report noted, however, that regardless of 
whether the sexual relationship between an 
inmate and a correctional officer was con- 
sensual, it was illegal. 

In the cases of sexual assault or “willing” 
sexual relationships with staff members, 
more than three-quarters of the correctional 
officers resigned or were fired, and just 45 
percent were arrested or prosecuted. 

Women prisoners appeared to experience 
disproportionate numbers of sexual as- 
saults; while they represented 7 percent of 
state and federal prison inmates from 2009 
to 2001, 22 percent of inmate-on-inmate 
cases involved women, as they did among 
33 percent of staff-on-inmate incidents. 

Two-thirds of the inmates who had 
been sexually assaulted by other inmates 
received medical examinations, and one- 
third were given rape kits. 

The report did not indicate whether the 
increased incidence of alleged rapes and 
sexual assaults in prisons and jails might 
have been due to more reporting by in- 
mates, or to heightened awareness of the 
problem by prison staff. 

BJS statistician Allan Beck, who was a 
co-author of the report, told Reuters that a 
study from May 2013 (PDF) conducted by 
the same agency came up with much larger 
numbers, tallying some 80,000 inmate al- 
legations of sexual abuse or assault during 
2011 and 2012. 

“Of course we find much higher rates of 
sexual victimization through inmates’ self- 
reports than what comes through in the of- 
ficial records,” he told Reuters. • 
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DEFINING 
POLITICAL ACTION 
COMMITTEES 
(PACS) 

P olitics is the struggle for power and 
PACs are one of the means for those 
ends. Banning solitary confinement, 
repealing the three strikes law, repealing 
mandatory sentences, etc. are some of the 
goals prisoners seek. Finding political can- 
didates to support such issues and placing 
them mailers may be the way to go. 

Because so many letters show sup- 
port to form a California prisoners (PAC) 
Here is a brief description of how it works. 
This comes from California’s Fair politi- 
cal Practices Commission, Manual 4, draft 
5/2009. The term “PAC” refers to a general 
purpose committee that is the political arm 
of a trade or professional association, labor 
union, or membership organization (pris- 
oners, ex-prisoners, family and friends) . 
A separate bank account is usually main- 
tained for the purpose of receiving contri- 
butions and making political expenditures. 


Membership dues are deposited for polit- 
ical purposes, such as making contributions 
to candidates and ballot measures that sup- 
port the membership’s goals. When $1,000 
or more is received, a recipient committee 
is formed and, since it will be supporting 
(or in some cases opposing) a number of 
different candidates or measures over the 
years, it is considered a general purpose 
committee. • 

Mark Cook 


Notice A 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. 

Please do not send such materi- 
als to third parties to be forwarded 
to Rock as it only delays receiving 
them and adds to the workload of 
those asked to do the forwarding. 

Letters sent to Rock (located in 
Seattle) in care of Prison Focus (lo- 
cated in Oakland) can take over a 
month to reach us. Send mail to this 
newsletter's return address. 
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Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $15 or 30 
forever stamps per year. 

First: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip 

Send to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 
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HEARINGS CONTINUE 

CDCR Set to Defend Policies; Prisoners and Advocates Call for Comprehensive Change 


By the Prisoner Hunger Strike 
Solidarity Coalition 

A dvocates and loved ones of Cali- 
fornia prisoners will travel across 
the state on Tuesday to attend a 
special hearing of the California Public 
Safety Committee on “new policies” being 
proposed by the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation (CDCR). 
Tuesday’s hearing is the second hearing 
convened in direct response to this past 
summer’s massive prisoner hunger strike 
in protest of California’s use of solitary 
confinement in its notorious prison system. 

The CDCR will tout so-called reforms 
in its “Inmate Segregation” policies, and 
is expected to claim that comprehensive 
changes to its isolation and anti-gang poli- 
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cies are underway. Advocates, activists, 
lawyers, and prisoners themselves have re- 
viewed the CDCR’s new policies and will 
show the department’s changes do little to 
diminish the use of extreme isolation. 

Prisoners and their supporters are call- 
ing for elected officials to enact legislation 
that will comprehensively diminish, if not 
all together do away with the state’s use of 
prolonged solitary confinement. A lively 
rally will be held right after the hearing. 

“Isolating large numbers of inmates in 
the SHU for long periods of time is an ex- 
pensive and deeply troubling practice that 
undermines effective rehabilitation and 
long-term public safety,” said state sena- 
tor Loni Hancock in a press release. “We 
are working towards meaningful change, 
and at the end of the day we want to get it 
right,” continued Hancock, who has spear- 
headed the hearings along with Assem- 
blyperson Tom Ammiano. 

The CDCR has congratulated itself on 
developing comprehensive changes to is 
prisoner management and segregation poli- 
cies, issuing a lengthy and often confusing 
“revision” of its policies where it claims 
to have made reforms to how it targets, or 
“validates” prisoners as members of “secu- 
rity threat groups (STG)” and how a pris- 
oner held indefinitely in solitary confine- 
ment could work their way out based on its 
“step down program (SDP).” Pelican Bay 
prisoner Antonio Guillen has been held in 
solitary confinement in Pelican Bay’s Se- 
curity Housing Unit (SHU) has reviewed 
every iteration of the policy. “The new pol- 
icy outlines who is eligible for validation 
as a STG member or associate and subse- 


quently placed in the Step Down Program. 
Which, for all intents and purposes, is the 
SHU,” said Guillen in a written message. 
“The way the new STG policy is drafted 
goes far beyond the practices used to vali- 
date prisoners in the past. Under the old 
process a prisoner could only be validated 
if he or she was considered a member or as- 
sociate of the several, so-called “traditional 
prison gangs.” But under the new STG pol- 
icy ANYONE can be subjected to this abu- 
sive practice, as a wider net has been cast. 
Thus, making no one safe from the valida- 
tion process and ensuring and increase in 
the SHU population.” 

Indeed, under the new regulations the 
CDCR identifies at least 1500 security 
threat groups and reserves the right to cat- 
egorize any group of three or more prison- 
ers that “presents a potential threat to the 
security of the institution.” The new step 
down program still hinges on prisoners 
de-briefing - or snitching - in order to be 
considered for any increase in privileges or 
the possibility of returning to general popu- 
lation from solitary. 

“CDCR’s proposed regulations are just 
smoke and mirrors.” Say civil right attor- 
ney Anne Weills, who will be a panelist at 
Tuesday’s hearings. “Behind the turgid and 
confusing language of the CDCR’s docu- 
ments is the same unconstitutional practice 
of indefinite detention and solitary confine- 
ment. The new policy with its draconian 
disciplinary matrix gives prison officials 
almost total discretion to find someone 
guilty of alleged gang activity, allowing a 
prisoner to remain in the SHU for the rest 
of their lives.” • 



SO THIS IS OUR 

BANNED 

TESTIMONY 

Pelican Bay prisoners 
statement to legislators 

For Release Tuesday, February 11, 2014 

W e are prisoners at Pelican Bay 
State Prison who have all lived 
for over 15 years locked 23 
hours a day in small windowless cells, 
without ever being able to hug or touch our 
families, without ever seeing birds, trees, 
or the outside world, with no programs 
or chance for parole. California keeps us 
in these torturous conditions not because 
of any violence we have committed, but 
because it believes we are affiliated with 
a gang, often based on artwork or photos 
we possess, tattoos we have, literature we 
read, who we talk to, or anonymous infor- 
mants statements that we have no way of 
challenging. We are put in Pelican Bay not 
for any specific term of months or years for 
misconduct we have committed, but indefi- 
nitely, which in practice means forever- un- 
less we become informants. 

Last summer we went on hunger strike - 
we were willing to starve ourselves to death 
rather than continue to endure these dehu- 
manizing conditions forever. We ended the 
strike because several compassionate legis- 
lators promised to call the hearings that are 
taking place today. Yet today the legisla- 
tors will hear from psychologists, lawyers, 
other experts, corrections officials - but not 
from us - who have the most experience 
with the conditions we face - because Cali- 
fornia (CDCR) prison officials refuse to let 
us testify, even remotely via video or audio 
which they could easily do. 

So this is our banned testimony: CDCR 
claims to have now instituted a reform pro- 
gram. It is a sham, just like the so called 
reform they instituted a decade ago after a 
court settlement which resulted in no real 
change. This new reform effort still main- 
tains the basic conditions at Pelican Bay, 
and will continue to keep prisoners in iso- 
lation for vague gang affiliation based on 
artwork, literature, communications, or 
informants’ testimony that does not meet 
California's judicial standards for reliabil- 
ity in criminal trials. California is still un- 
willing to move to a real behavior based 
system where prisoners are given deter- 
minate terms in solitary after due process 
hearings at which they are found guilty of 
some serious misconduct such as assault, 


murder, rape or drug dealing. Instead, these 
new policies widen the net of prisoners 
who can be labeled as gang affiliates and 
isolated based on that label. These unjust 
and ineffective policies are very expensive 
and have already cost our state millions of 
tax dollars which could be put to better use. 

Moreover, even those prisoners who 
need to be isolated from the general popu- 
lation because of the violence they have 
committed while in prison ought to be 
treated humanely. There is no reason Cali- 
fornia can't run very high security prisons 
that allow prisoners held in segregation to 
have contact visits with family, phone calls 
to family and friends, educational and reha- 
bilitation programs, more out of cell time, 
cells with windows, recreational yards that 
allow for small groups to recreate together 
and see the outside world: in short, segre- 
gation from the general population, but not 
torture or dehumanization. 

We have written petitions and letters to 
the Governor, filed a class action Federal 
lawsuit, and gone on hunger strikes seek- 
ing real reform, not the bogus reform Cali- 
fornian officials now propose. It’s time for 
California to do the right thing. It is time 
for the legislature to enact meaningful re- 
forms. • 

Todd Ashker, C58191, D4 121 
Arturo Castellanos, C 17 27 5, Dl-121 
Sitawa Nantambu Jamaa (Dewberry), 
C35671, Dl-117 
Antonio Guillen, P81948, D2-106 


SOLITARY 

CONFINEMENT 

CDCR get Slammed at 
Legislative Hearings 

Prisoner Hunger Strike Solidarity, 2/11/1 4 

H undreds of people from across the 
state packed two hearing rooms of 
both public safety committees of 
the state legislature today to represent the 
interests of California State prisoners. 

Despite attempts by the California De- 
partment of Corrections to insure the pub- 
lic that they are acting with prudence to 
change people’s gang validations, and cor- 
rect injustices and general inhumane con- 
ditions in prison Security Housing Units, 
testimony from experts and the public 
continued to unmask the basic torture and 
impunity of the CDCR’s policies in main- 
taining prolonged isolation and prisons that 
fundamentally violate human rights. 


While the CDCR claimed that new 
regulations would change their inhumane 
system, panelists, the public, and the leg- 
islators themselves seemed unconvinced. 
Testimony charged that the CDCR’s chang- 
es to its regulations did not end California’s 
use of indefinite extreme isolation; viola- 
tions of basic human rights by the state’s 
solitary confinement units will not change 
by its new policies; and that the contro- 
versial use of debriefing — or informing 
on other prisoners — were still the primary 
way a prisoner could get out of indefinite 
solitary confinement. 

Assemblyperson Tom Ammiano cut off 
the CDCR several times during their pre- 
sentations, saying they were “over answer- 
ing” simple questions. Ammiano said its 
regulations “missed the point,” and said 
that CDCR’s so-called changes were coun- 
ter-intuitive in regulating a system that was 
predicated on the use of solitary. 

Professor Craig Haney, a leading expert 
on the use of solitary testified that “the 
United States’ prison system is an outlier 
compared to the rest of the world. Cali- 
fornia is an outlier compared to the rest of 
the US.” He said while much of the rest of 
the world has condemned solitary confine- 
ment as torture, California’s use of such an 
extreme form of the practice was unprec- 
edented and shocking. California as an out- 
lier continued to be echoed throughout the 
day. 

In a statement released today by prison- 
ers from the Pelican Bay Short Corridor 
Human Rights Movement who “have all 
lived for over 15 years locked 23 hours 
a day in small windowless cells, without 
ever being able to hug or touch our fami- 
lies, without ever seeing birds, trees or the 
outside world, with no programs or chance 
for parole,” they assert “California keeps 
us in these torturous conditions not because 
of any violence we have committed, but 
because it believes we are affiliated with 
a gang, often based on artwork or photos 
we possess, tattoos we have, literature we 
read, who we talk to or anonymous infor- 
mants’ statements that we have no way of 
challenging.” 

The prisoners also make clear that the 
“CDCR’s reform program widens the net 
of prisoners who can be labeled as gang 
affiliates and isolated based on that label. 
These unjust and ineffective policies are 
very expensive and have already cost our 
state millions of tax dollars which could be 
put to better use.” 

The prisoners go on to say that “Cali- 
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fornia is still unwilling to move to a real 
behavior based system where prisoners 
are given determinate terms in solitary af- 
ter due process hearings at which they are 
found guilty of some serious misconduct, 
such as assault, murder, rape or drug deal- 
ing. Instead, these new policies widen the 
net of prisoners who can be labeled as gang 
affiliates and isolated based on that label. 
These unjust and ineffective policies are 
very expensive and have already cost our 
state millions of tax dollars which could be 
put to better use.” • 


ALABAMA’S 
WOMEN PRISON 
POPULATION: A 
930.7 PERCENT 
INCREASE SINCE 
1978 

By Charles J. Dean \ cdean@al.com 

A developing and disturbing story has 

( \ been the allegations leveled at the 
-Z \staff of Julia Tutwiler Prison for 
Women that for decades the women im- 
prisoned at Tutwiler have been subjected 
to violence in the form of rape and other 
abuses by staff. 

An investigation by the U.S. Justice De- 
partment found what it termed the “toxic, 
sexualized environment” at Tutwiler and 
the failure of prison officials to address the 
problem, despite having knowledge that it 
persisted for decades. 

Alabama has seen a 930,7 percent in- 
crease in the number of women in prisons 
since 1978 

No one has yet to put a number to how 
many women may have been sexually as- 
saulted over the years. But what one can do 
is conclude that the opportunities for abuse 
have increased over the years as the female 
prison population has dramatically in- 
creased in Alabama and across the nation. 

So, here are some numbers for you to 
mull as the Tutwiler story continues to 
evolve. 

In 1978, the total number of women in 
Alabama prisons and jails, both state and 
federal inmates, numbered just 257. As low 
as the number was, it was still high enough 
to rank Alabama 13 th in the nation in the 
number of women in prison. 

In terms of women prisoners per 100,000 
populations, Alabama’s 1978 number put 


the state at 12 women behind bars for ev- 
ery 100,000 Alabamians. The national av- 
erage at the time was 1 0 women for every 
100,000 Americans. 

Fast forward to 2012. By the end of that 
year there were 2,649 women in Alabama 
prisons, both state and federal - a 930.7 
percent increase from the number in 1978. 
That number ranked Alabama at 12th in the 
nation in total female prison population. 

But in terms of women prisoners for 
every 100,000 Alabamians, that ratio had 
increased to 101 women in prison for ev- 
ery 100,000 in state population. Nation- 
ally, that number was 63 per every 100,000 
Americans. 

Only Oklahoma, Idaho and Kentucky 
had more women in prison per every 
100,000 in state population in 2012. 

Alabama has long had one of the high- 
est rates in the nation for male prisoners for 
every 100,000 Alabamians. Overall, Ala- 
bama in 2012 had 650 persons imprisoned 
in either a state or federal prison ranking 
the state number three in the nation. • 

Freedom Archives 522 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, CA 94110 415 863.9977 
www.freedomarchives. org 


AMMIANO 
ASSEMBLY BILL 
COULD MARK 
PROFOUND 
CHANGE IN 
CA SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT 

By Prisoner Hunger Strike Solidarity 
Coalition 

O akland — California Assembly 

member Tom Ammiano has pro- 
posed legislation that could signifi- 
cantly restrict how solitary confinement is 
used in California prisons. Assembly Bill 
1652 comes after massive public pressure 
and expert testimony exposed the Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections and Re- 
habilitation’s (CDCR) feeble attempts to 
defend its notorious solitary confinement 
and gang management policies at a special 
hearing on Tuesday. 

“Hundreds of prisoners have been sent 
to the Security Housing Unit (SHU) iso- 
lation cells for reasons that have nothing 


to do with crimes they have committed, 
and without adequate opportunity to chal- 
lenge those assignments,” said Ammiano 
in a statement released this week. “Today, 
in public hearing, we heard the Depart- 
ment of Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) say it’s changing those practices, 
but the changes are not enough. I’ve seen 
the conditions at Pelican Bay State Prison, 
and agree with international groups like 
Amnesty International who say these de- 
privation conditions do not meet accepted 
human rights standards.” 

Ammiano’s bill (AB1652) would put a 
36-months cap on how long someone tar- 
geted as part of a “security threat group” 
could be kept in solitary confinement. Cur- 
rent CDCR practice allows for prisoners to 
be thrown into extreme isolation indefinite- 
ly. During Tuesday’s hearing, solitary con- 
finement expert Prof. Craig Haney noted 
that most other countries in the world have 
abolished the use of indefinite solitary, up- 
holding international human rights stan- 
dards condemning it as torture. The pro- 
posed bill would also make prisoners held 
in solitary eligible to receive the “good 
time credits” all other prisoners are able to 
earn toward a reduced sentence. 

“This could mark a very profound shift 
in California’s shameful and torturous 
use of solitary confinement,” said Aza- 
deh Zohrabi of the Prisoner Hunger Strike 
Solidarity Coalition. “We are glad to see 
that assembly member Ammiano seems to 
be understanding that we must aim at this 
most egregious use of violence against im- 
prisoned people as a starting point to the 
serious changes that need to happen within 
California’s prisons. Moving forward, we 
would like to see these reforms be applied 
retroactively to the people who have been 
living under these horrendous conditions 
for decades, and we’d like to work to get as 
many of our loved ones out of solitary, to 
keep them out, and to fight against anyone 
ever having to be subjected to this torture 
to begin with.” • 



Mario Perez "The Voiceless" 
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HINDSIGHT IS 20/20 

[This article was written during HS3, on 
September 2, 2013, and has been edited for 
length by your editor ] 

T f indeed hindsight provides 20/20 vi- 
sion for us as a people then it is high 
time that we see clearly today what did 
not work in the past, what does not work 
in the present and yes, what will not work 
toward a better future morally or economi- 
cally regarding the penal system. There is 
nothing new about getting tough on crime 
here in America or how to break the so- 
called hardened criminal — especially as a 
concept here in California. 

The most notorious control unit in U.S. 
history was built here on an island in the 
San Francisco Bay. Alcatraz 1933-1963 
was designed specifically for the “incorri- 
gibles” or as they call us today the “worst 
of the worst.” The conditions at Alcatraz 
were so harsh that being sentenced to serve 
time there was roundly dubbed “death by 
regulation.” By 1962 American experts 
were expanding on the new advances in 
“behavioral therapy” by studying tech- 
niques practiced and mastered by China, 
Russia, and North Korea which had man- 
aged to break and/or train hardened sol- 
diers. A diabolical consensus here decided 
to use these techniques in the American 
penal system, mainly because they leave 
behind no physical evidences for the Amer- 
ican society to measure their moral com- 
passes against. The construction of these 
new style control units not only comported 
with the then federal mandate on prisons in 
the U.S. A. to adhere to the “evolving stan- 
dards of decency”, these techniques also 
satisfied the guard’s union and victim rights 
groups’ thirst for blood, for administrative 
dominance, and for class supremacy over 
minority prisoners and their families — all 
under the color of law. 

Everyone knows that it is critical to think, 
yet very few know what it is to think criti- 
cally or to engage in the process of critical 
thinking. This is why it has been difficult 
for us as a society to rally around and ex- 
plore our own positive change, even in ar- 
eas like this, where we are so informed by 
past missteps, mistakes, and the economic 
miscalculations we’ve endured. Califor- 
nia spent an approximate $9.6 billion on 
prisons versus $5.7 billion on the whole 
U.C. system (and state colleges). Califor- 
nia has built only one college since 1980 
versus 21 prisons, and is currently fighting 
to build even more. California spends ap- 


proximately $8,667 per college students 
versus 45,006 per prisoner ( Time magazine 
2-2-2012). Gov. Brown resists the court’s 
orders to ease the overcrowding even while 
society, now being armed with a moral 
compass, orders him to end the torturous 
practice of long term isolation. Experts 
have already found the brain (be it dog, 
ape, or human) does not function normally 
without stimulation (including the nervous 
system), and likewise it does not function 
normally with too much stimulation — con- 
firming that long term isolation for any 
reason actualizes torture. This new style 
of sensory deprivation, coupled with the 
components of perceptual isolation over a 
period of years or decades is repugnant to 
the consciousness of any thinking person. 

So let’s be clear, we are already confined 
and sentenced to prison but suddenly we 
are then deemed a “threat to the safety and 
security of the institution” for being “as- 
sociated” with “gang” and “criminal” ac- 
tivity. These are vague and relative termi- 
nologies which are pushed into the hearts 
and minds of citizens just the way racists 
produced oppressive Jim Crow laws, then 
repressive J. Edgar laws, but now there’s 
this sort of angry, inebriated chunk of the 
working middle class with no conscience 
other than their belief that being a good cit- 
izen means supporting any law or war that 
justifies their anger. The war on gangs and 
crime are old favorites. 

Truth is there’s a distinct and qualitative 
difference between one breaking a law for 
one’s own individual self-interest and one 
violating in the interests of a class or group 
of people when the laws being broken are 
a source of oppression. Imagine the prem- 
ise which emboldened the early Americans 
who revolted against the Crown. This was 
a crime that today could be characterized 
as “gang activity” and “criminal behavior” 
threatening safety and security, and imme- 
diately landing all of the signatories of the 
Declaration of Independence in eternal iso- 
lation (here in the Short Corridor) because 
a groups is a gang, their ideas are called 
conspiring in criminality and the hyperbole 
would’ve convinced society that they are 
monsters. It takes 20/20 vision to recognize 
these terms as relative and a critical thinker 
would follow the money and find a multi- 
million (even billion) dollar warehousing 
consortium behind all the language and 
eloquently framed media responses and 
political wordings that keeps our society 
so fearful and divided against ourselves — 
even to the point of bankrupting our own 


government programs and education sys- 
tem. Worse, there’s no solution in sight. 

My point is this; we need folks to think 
deeper now, and to think outside the box. 
Our hunger strikes are only making a sin- 
ister penal system even more sinister with 
this new STG1 and STG2 setup down pro- 
gram that will only work to broaden their 
web of deceit. Like Cube said in Higher 
Learning, “We’re behind enemy lines dog!” 

Real eyes realize real lies! • 

Donnie Phillips, D3-214 
Pelican Bay, CA 


EDITORIAL 
COMMENTS 3-3 

S tamp and money donations are way 
down. Mark and I had to buy 200 
stamps to get the January issue of 
Rock out to California readers (Washing- 
ton and Oregon prisoners did not receive 
the January issue due to a lack of stamps). 
I would have had to buy two hundred more 
to get the February issue out had it not been 
for a last minute donation of 200 stamps by 
a prisoner on San Quentin’s Death Row. 
This issue is done and ready to the printer, 
but as it stands I have just over 100 stamps, 
about 450 less that we need, or more than 
$220 just for postage. Even so, due to a 
donation from a Washington prisoner, we 
have restarted sending out newsletters to 
prisoners in Washington and Oregon. 

Mark and I will finance as much as need- 
ed to get the next couple of issues out. At 
a rate of approximately $600 per issue this 
can get costly fast. If contributions don’t 
pick up we will first drop those who have 
received the newsletter for a long time 
without contributing so much as a single 
stamp. If that doesn’t work we’ll stop pub- 
lishing Rock. 

If this newsletter is not important enough 
for a sufficient number of prisoners to pay 
for it, then it is not important enough for 
Mark and me to continue publishing it. 
Mark is 76 and I’m 72 years old. There’s no 
use in us wasting our few remaining years 
(and resources) on something you don’t 
think is important enough to support. 

If I make the financial situation of Rock 
seem like it is all the fault of prisoners; that 
is clearly not the case. I know that many 
of you don’t like my leftist editorial com- 
ments and are not willing to support what 
you feel amounts to communist ideology. I 
can respect that. So why read it then? If it’s 
only for the prison-related news, then this 
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newsletter does indeed have some value to 
you. If so, then materially support it. You 
can simply skip my leftist rants. 

Readers may have noticed a difference in 
the quality of the print, particularly the de- 
crease in quality of the artwork. This is not 
the fault of the artists, but of my poor laser 
printer which up-until-now has produced 
every issue of Rock. It has given up the 
ghost. Accordingly, we’ve moved to hav- 
ing the newsletter printed on an offset press 
starting with the last issue. It will probably 
take two or three months for us to work out 
the bugs. 

The Prison Art Website Is Broken: It’s 
been rough month for me. I’ve been sick 
with the cold that won’t let go. My mother 
died at the ripe old age of 97, and the Pris- 
on Art web server suffered a catastrophic 
hardware failure. Worse, I was not able to 
restore it from a backup. What this means 
is that Prison Art is off-line for a least a 
month while I build a new server and con- 
figure it for mail and credit card process- 
ing. I’ve run the site since 1999 and am not 
yet ready to pull-the-plug on this service to 
prisoners. 

My Bad. My grand scheme of integrat- 
ing the mess halls reflected my ignorance 
of how general population prisoners are fed 
in California. Let me give a huge thanks to 
those of you who wrote and set me straight 
on how the mainline meals are served, and 
how my idea would never work since pris- 
oners are given no choice at to where they 
sit. This is way different than the many oth- 
er state and federal prisons I’ve done time 
in. For those of other states, start work- 
ing on ways to integrate your mess halls. 
It both builds unity and sends a message 
to your captors that their divide-and-rule 
thing ain’t workin’ no more. • 



Miles Santiago-Serrano "Bad Word" 


ADMISSIONS HALTED AT PROBLEM 
STOCKTON PRISON 

A court overseer has ordered no new prisoners brought to the 
facility, where a dying patient’s calls went unheeded. 


By Paige St. John, LA Times 

A court overseer has halted inmate 
patient admissions at California’s 
newest prison amid reports that the 
sprawling medical facility is beset by prob- 
lems, including the unanswered calls of a 
dying patient. 

After meeting last week with corrections 
officials, Clark Kelso, the court-appoint- 
ed medical receiver, ordered admissions 
stopped at the 6-month-old California 
Health Care Facility in Stockton and the 
opening of an adjacent 1,133-bed prison 
facility put on hold. 

In a report to federal courts Friday, Kelso 
said the prison’s inability to provide ad- 
equate medical and hygiene supplies and 
unsanitary conditions “likely contributed 
to an outbreak of scabies.” 

Kelso said the problems at the Stockton 
prison call into question California’s ability 
to take responsibility for prison healthcare 
statewide. He accused corrections officials 
of treating the mounting healthcare prob- 
lems “as a second-class priority.” 

An inspection team sent in by prisoners’ 
lawyers in early January found that inmates 
had been left overnight in their feces, con- 
fined to broken wheelchairs or forced to go 
without shoes. 

A shortage of towels forced prisoners 
to dry off with dirty socks, a shortage of 
soap halted showers for some inmates, and 
incontinent men were put into diapers and 
received catheters that did not fit, causing 
them to soil their clothes and beds, accord- 
ing to the inspection report and a separate 
finding by Kelso. 

The inspectors also found that nurses 
failed to promptly answer call buttons in 
the prison’s outpatient unit. Inmates told 
the inspectors of a bleeding prisoner on the 
unit who died Jan. 8 after nurses disregard- 
ed his repeated attempts to summon help. 

A spokeswoman for the state corrections 
department attributed the decision to halt 
admissions to the complexities of opening 
a one-of-a-kind medical prison. 

“It’s not uncommon for new facilities to 
have stops and starts during the activation 
process,” said Deborah Hoffman. “This fa- 
cility is unique in its design, size and mis- 
sion and is something that no other prison 
system has ever operated.” 


Hoffman said the corrections department 
is attempting to fix “bugs” in the Stockton 
prison’s warehousing and supply chain, in- 
cluding sending a team last weekend to fill 
backlogged orders. 

“We are working with the receiver’s of- 
fice to ensure we can begin accepting ad- 
ditional inmates in the very near future,” 
she said. 

An internal memo from the prison’s war- 
den and top medical officer Friday cited 
staffing shortages throughout the prison, 
including guards, and an inadequate num- 
bers of nurses that resulted in “fragmented 
care.” 

The prison’s nursing levels were set by 
Kelso’s office. He has now hired a consul- 
tant to recommend changes. 

A lawyer for state inmates said she was 
“shocked” by the conditions discovered 
during the January inspection, and ques- 
tioned why the state as well as the court 
overseer put inmate patients into a hospital 
setting that was unable to care for them. 

“If these are normal hiccups, [the correc- 
tions department] has to vastly and imme- 
diately change what is ‘normal,’” said Re- 
bekah Evenson with the Prison Law Office, 
which represents prisoners in class-action 
lawsuits that prompted the federal court 
orders. “The pain and suffering of these in- 
mates is unconstitutional. These problems 
are of an extreme dimension.” 

The report said there were so few guards 
that a single officer watched 48 cells at a 
time and could not step away to use the 
bathroom. The prison relied on other in- 
mates — also sick or disabled — to assist 
prisoners. One man in a wheelchair with 
emphysema said he had been assigned to 
push the wheelchair of another disabled in- 
mate. Nurses told the inspectors they were 
“unclear” how soon they should answer 
call buttons. 

The Stockton medical prison, the first 
of its kind in California, opened in July. A 
full load of 1,722 prisoners was promised 
by the end of December, a bid to help meet 
federal orders to reduce prison crowding 
elsewhere and bring inmate medical care 
up to constitutional standards. 

Federal judges have found that condi- 

Stockton Continued on page 10 
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MISSION STATEMENTOFTHE PELICAN BAYHUMAN RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT FIRST AMENDMENT CAMPAIGN 


By Kijana Tashiri Askari, Baridi Yero , 
Abdul Olugbala Shakur, Kamau Askari, 
Sitawa Nantambu Jamaa, Sondai Kamdibe 

W e, the captive class of New 
Afrikan Black Revolutionaries 
at Pelican Bay State Prison in 
Crescent City, Calif., are confronted with 
a dilemma by having our mail and our 
revolutionary reading materials stolen or 
confiscated by fascist vigilantes under the 
spurious premise that we are promoting 
or involved in gang activity related to the 
Black Guerilla Family (BGF). These tactics 
are largely designed to target, attack, sabo- 
tage and neutralize the many initiatives, 
proposals, books, pamphlets and projects 
that we have developed for purposes of 
empowering, informing and rebuilding our 
communities with positive ideas of nation 
building. 

Hence, this negative contradiction has 
made it necessary for us New Afrikans to 
formulate the Pelican Bay Human Rights 
Movement First Amendment Campaign for 
purposes of not only combating this con- 
tradiction, but to also protect and defend 
against the litany of human rights abuses 
that all oppressed people are confronted 
with. Thus we need the immediate support 
of all demographics from every commu- 
nity to get involved so that we can press 
forward with this objective. 

For those who are unaware, in January 
and February of 2006, our captors created 
a “Communications Management Unit” 
(CMU) within the short corridor of the D- 
Facility Security Housing Unit (SHU) in 
housing units D1-D4. The institution and 
application of this CMU is illegal and ar- 
bitrary for the following principal reasons: 
1) It was never promulgated through the 
Administrative Procedures Act for purpos- 
es of reclassifying the prisoners who have 
been designated to be housed in the CMU; 
2) the staff assigned to operate the CMU 
is poorly trained with no concrete training 
in constitutional law, in particular from the 
standpoint of how our First Amendment 
freedoms of speech, expression and asso- 
ciation are guaranteed to us in spite of our 
captive status; and 3) staff have no diversi- 
ty training, knowledge or understanding of 
the many cultures, races and nationalities 
of individuals who now find themselves 
housed in the CMU. 


This truth is particularly made evident 
as it relates to the captive class of New 
Afrikan Black revolutionaries, as there is 
not a single Black officer assigned to the 
Institutional Gang Investigators (IGI) Unit, 
which is largely responsible for trampling 
upon our human rights to free speech, ex- 
pression and association. 

The standing reason given for the im- 
plementation of the CMU in the SHU at 
the U.S. colony of Pelican Bay was your 
atypical sensationalized story of “the need 
to control, neutralize and negate unlawful 
criminal activities by alleged prison gang 
members.” But there is a distinct absence 
of any mechanisms in place that would de- 
ter our captors from violating our human 
rights. 

We are well aware of the fact that where 
there is a void, by not having any qualita- 
tive oversight or control over any typical 
operation, the propensity for totalitarian 
control - abuse of power - becomes the 
primary focus of its operative existence. 
The Bernie Madoff Ponzi schemes are a 
prime example of this truth. Hence, the ur- 
gent need for the First Amendment Cam- 
paign, which will operate under the social 
principles of communal-cooperative work 
- Ujima-Ujamaa - via the construct of New 
Afrikan dialectical materialism. 

Objectives of the First Amendment 
Campaign 

The First Amendment Campaign will 
be centralized and compartmentalized into 
various teams in order to scientifically aid 
the strategic and cohesive preparation of 
effective responses as we struggle towards 
helping those whose human rights are be- 
ing abused. The campaign’s primary func- 
tion will be to serve as an “oversight com- 
mittee” as it relates to responding to any 
and all potential First Amendment consti- 
tutional violations, as predicated upon the 
concrete material facts presented to our 
subsidiary teams focusing on investiga- 
tion, research, propaganda and community 
relations and community defense. Through 
these teams the oversight committee will 
serve as the “brain trust” by coordinating 
the logistics for appropriate action regard- 
ing actual First Amendment constitutional 
violations. 

The investigative team’s primary respon- 
sibility will be to identify the potential First 


Amendment constitutional violations and 
gather all related material facts, data and 
evidence for purposes of processing it to 
the oversight committee. 

The research team’s primary responsi- 
bility will be to research the potential First 
Amendment constitutional violations for 
purposes of determining their degree and 
extent. All relevant findings will be for- 
warded to the oversight committee for as- 
sessing constitutional standing. 

The propaganda and community rela- 
tions team’s primary responsibility will be 
to maintain communication with the pub- 
lic regarding the importance of prisoners’ 
First Amendment constitutional freedoms 
of speech, expression and association and 
how we still maintain these human rights in 
spite of our captive status, yet our oppres- 
sors are depriving us of them for arbitrary 
and unjust reasons. 

This team will also be responsible for 
updating the community on any active le- 
gal cases being fought in the courts and 
any current First Amendment human rights 
abuses being perpetrated by our captors. 
This entails creating viable working rela- 
tionships and technology infrastructure in 
our communities, using, for example, pub- 
lic radio, the internet, newspapers, maga- 
zines and the state Legislature. 

The community defense teams will oper- 
ate upon the final synthesis reached by the 
oversight committee by putting into social 
practice the material interpretation of its 
conclusion concerning the First Amend- 
ment violation and/or human rights abuse 
that the people are being subjected to, as it 
is our duty to ensure the people that we’re 
here to serve them by defending and pro- 
tecting their human rights. The personnel 
of the community defense teams will con- 
sist of human rights activists, volunteers 
and recruits who are attorneys, paralegals 
and those with some type of knowledge 
about prisoners and prison history and con- 
ditions. 

All of the teams will be responsible for 
identifying material resources and estab- 
lishing contacts with people who are will- 
ing and able to assist in the advancement 
of the First Amendment Campaign through 
financial donations, organizing community 
fundraisers, internet searches, media out- 
reach and volunteering their time. 

The success of the campaign will largely 
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DECLINING A DEAL WITH THE DEVIL: 
COERCIVE JOURNALING REQUIRED 
TO ‘STEP DOWN’ FROM SOLITARY 


depend upon the pool of human rights ac- 
tivists and volunteer recruits who will be 
willing to struggle in harmony with us New 
Afrikan Black revolutionaries - who have 
the desire, commitment and courage to see 
humanity advanced through defending and 
protecting the human rights of all oppressed 
people. There is hardly a single commu- 
nity or family not impacted by these First 
Amendment abuses in light of the ominous 
proliferation of slave kamps (prisons) that 
has led to the removal - kidnapping - of 
many from the oppressed communities. 

Current litigation needs support 

Efforts are still being made by Kijana 
Tashiri Askari to obtain a permanent in- 
junction to negate this fascism in the legal 
case of Harrison v. D.E. Milligan, et al., 
No. C-09-4665-5 1(PR). Brother Kijana 
is also currently challenging the arbitrary 
bans on the Swahili language and George 
Jackson’s book “Blood in My Eye” in the 
legal case of Harrison v. S. Burris, et al ., 
No. C-13-2506-JST (PR). We encourage 
the community to send letters of support to 
the court to voice your outrage on what lit- 
erally amounts to “cultural terrorism” that 
the captive class of New Afrikans is being 
subjected to. 

Please write to Judge Susan Illston, U.S. 
Northern District Court, 450 Golden Gate 
Ave., San Francisco, CA 94102, regard- 
ing the case of Harrison v. D.E. Milligan , 
C-09-4665-5 1, and Judge Jon S. Tigar, U.S. 
Northern District Court, 450 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, CA 94102, regard- 
ing the case of Harrison v. S. Burris , C-13- 
2506- JST. • 

One aim ! One goal! One purpose ! 


COFINEMENT 

By NCTT-Cor-SHU, 1-30-2014 

“The chief function of the disciplin- 
ary power is to ‘train’ ... It ‘trains’ the 
moving, confused, useless multitudes 
of bodies and forces them into a multi- 
plicity of individual elements - small, 
separate cells ... combinatory seg- 
ments. 

“Discipline ‘makes’ individuals; it is 
the specific technique of a power that 
regards individuals both as objects and 
as instruments of its exercise . . . The 
exercise of discipline presupposes a 
mechanism that coerces by means of 
observation: an apparatus in which the 
techniques that make it possible to see 
[the] induce [d] effects of power, and 
in which, conversely, the means of co- 
ercion make those on whom they are 
applied clearly visible.” 

- Michel Foucault: “Discipline and Pun- 
ish: The Birth of the Prison”* (1977) 

Salutations, Brothers and Sisters, 

O ur need to have this discussion 
comes on the heels of a number of 
people who were taken before the 
Departmental Review Board (DRB) here at 
California State Prison-Corcoran SHU (Se- 
curity Housing Unit) on Nov. 12, 13 and 
14, 2013, pursuant to the new SDP (Step 
Down Program) pilot program. 

Comrade Zaharibu Dorrough also at- 
tended the DRB on Nov. 13, 2013, and was 
placed in Step 2 of the SDP with an under- 
standing that, if accepted and completed, 
Zah would be transferred to Tehachapi 
SHU and placed in Step 3, where, accord- 
ing to Section 3334 (k) (Page 153), contact 
visits are allowed. 

Contradictory positions are being taken 
by administration officials as to whether 
or not participating in the self-directed 
journals portion of the CDCR’s cognitive 
restructuring program (brainwashing), 
as described in Section 700.2 of the pilot 
program, is mandatory. [SFBayView.com, 
at http://sfbayview.com/wp-content/up- 
loads/2012/12/CDCR%E2%80%99s-Oct.- 
11-2012-Security-Threat-Group-Pilot-Pro- 
gram.pdf, is the only place online where 
the SDP can be found.] 


But since implicit in making it a require- 
ment that people participate in those pro- 
grams available in each step and that any 
failure to do so will result in a person be- 
ing moved back to Step 1 until that person 
agrees to subordinate him/herself to the 
dictates of Section 700.2, the cognitive re- 
structuring/brainwashing program is, clear- 
ly, mandatory. 

It has also been established that a facil- 
ity has been opened at Pelican Bay in Del 
Norte County for those prisoners who have 
medical and mental health problems. 

If prisoners choose not to participate in 
the Step Down Program or any aspect of it, 
retaliation follows, ranging from a person 
being put back in Step 1 to a person being 
transferred to Pelican Bay. 

There is absolutely nothing at all that 
distinguishes the DRB and STG (Security 
Threat Group) Committee from any other 
committee. And while the new policies will 
result in some prisoners being released to 
general population, these new policies do 
not represent a pathway to general popula- 
tion or even a less restrictive housing envi- 
ronment, as the CDCR is quick to claim for 
certain prisoners. 

Specifically though, it is the CDCR’s 
attempt to brainwash us all through their 
behavior modification program. And that 
is exactly what the cognitive restructuring 
program is. 

We have had the opportunity to see and 
read the self-directed journals. They are in- 
sidious. 

The NCTT-Cor-SHU (New Afrikan 
Revolutionary Nationalism (NARN) Col- 
lective Think Tank Corcoran SHU) has ar- 
ticulated in previous statements** how the 
self-directed journals, their themes, and the 
additional “integrated, cognitive behavior 
change program” are a systematic and pro- 
gressive brainwashing initiative designed 
to emulate in those subjected to it the same 
personality restructuring as the debrief- 
ing process - i.e., character invalidation, 
Skinnerian operant conditioning (learned 
helplessness) etc. - introduction of state- 
approved new attitudes through “thought 
reformation,” criminalization of cultural 
mores, disorganization of group standards, 
prohibition of group activities not consis- 
tent with brainwashing objectives, encoun- 


SUPPORTTHE PRISONER-LED 
MOVEMENT TO END LONG TERM 
SOLITARY CONFINEMENT! 



In response to the largest 
prison hunger strike 
in US history, California 
lawmakers are holding the 
'3rd legislative hearing on 
-olitary confinement 
in CA prisons. 


ALL OUT TO SACRAMENTO 
TUESDAY FEB 11TH! 

State Capitol - 1 1th & N 
9:30am HEARING, Rm 4203 
12:00pm RALLY 
2:00pm LOBBY legislators 
“We will be with the prisoners... in the courts, 
in the legislature, and out in the community. 

We will use every venue available to us, 
UNTIL THE TORTURE IS ENDED." 

- Marie Levin of Prisoner Hunger Strike Solidarity Coalition, 
sister of Hunger Striker Sitawa Jaama. 

RIDESHARES: RSVP: http://bit.ly/ldUAH68 

Southern CA Contact Virginia Classick 81 8.225.041 0 
Oakland Contact Tynan 41 5.361 .8436 

rides from MacArthur BART, 7am on Tues, Feb 1 1 
Northern CA Contact Verbena 707.442.7465 

prisonerhungerstrikesolidarity.wordpress.com 
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ter group sensitivity sessions, Synanon At- 
tack Therapy etc. 

It is our assessment that politically ma- 
ture and ideologically advanced men and 
women could be subjected to such brain- 
washing techniques and suffer no deleteri- 
ous effects, save the insult towards one’s 
dignity that the state would dare attempt to 
use such transparent and futile techniques 
against us. 

However, that is not the case for younger 
and/or less developed prisoners. Many of 
these young men and women may view the 
themes of some of these journals and have 
no experiential basis from which to even 
understand their meaning, let alone the 
processes attendant to them, thus leaving 
them all vulnerable to these brainwashing 
techniques. 

In order to successfully complete this as- 
pect of the Step Down Program, you must 
be willing to accept and believe all of the 
absolute worst things that the state has said 
about us all and continues to say - and in- 
validate yourself completely. 

Prison is not conducive to the maturation 
process, and the less developed we are, the 
easier it is, even in the face of resistance, 
for us to be turned into whatever the state 
wants us to be. That is why study is so very 
important. 

Taking certain people before the DRB 
and placing them in certain steps is an ef- 
fort by the CDCR to try and exploit the per- 
ception of influence of principled people 
and to try and legitimize the Step Down 
Program itself and the brainwashing com- 
ponents thereof. 

It is the CDCR’s hope that they will be 
able to use as leverage the decades of sen- 
sory deprivation confinement of many of 
us. The prospect of our having access to 
our families and loved ones will persuade 
us to comply, and they will use what they 
perceive as our influence to herd untold 
numbers of underdeveloped and impres- 
sionable men and women into a process 
we know full well will result in them being 
transformed into broken people, a submis- 
sive and subservient population of prison- 
ers who will make the misappropriation of 
tax dollars a more orderly enterprise. 

There is no set of circumstances in which 
any principled person would agree to aid 
the state in carrying out such an insidious, 
vile and patently evil process. 

The Step Down Program and Cognitive 
Restructuring Program that the CDCR is 
attempting to implement seems to have 
been first introduced in the New Mexico 


Penitentiary after the riot there in 1980. 
In a book titled “The Hate Factory” by G. 
Hirliman, there is a discussion about the ef- 
forts to implement the Cognitive Restruc- 
turing Program as part of a “behaviorally 
based step program,” as well as efforts to 
defeat it - by prisoners, their families and 
prison reform advocates, as well as a law- 
suit filed by the ACLU to stop its use. From 
Hirliman’s book (Pages viii-ix; see Google 
Books for a digital version of these pages): 

“The genius who shaped the Cognitive 
Restructuring program for prisons is Dr. 
Stanton Samenow. He believes that people 
are bom criminals. It’s not the environment 
or anything else that makes a criminal: it’s 
in his genes, he’s predisposed. Therefore, 
there’s only one cure: reprogramming. 
... Doctor Samenow began applying this 
process to the treatment of criminals dur- 
ing a study he conducted with criminally 
insane inmates at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
in Washington, D.C. ... 

“He did not prove the rehabilitative suc- 
cess of Cognitive Restmcturing during his 
six-year study at St. Elizabeth’s, however.” 

In spite of this, and it should come as no 
surprise, Dr. Samenow is popular within 
law enforcement, corrections and the po- 
litical establishment. The American Com- 
munity Corrections Institute or ACCI, for 
instance, uses cognitive restmcturing. 

There is no marked difference between 
asking us to endorse - via our participa- 
tion - a state- sponsored brainwashing pro- 
gram like this and asking us to convince the 
women in Valley State, CIW and CCWF 
prisons to submit to sterilization! 
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The above art was drawn by Chris Garcia 


That we are having a conversation about 
behavior modification, forced female ster- 
ilization and human experimentation in the 
modern California Department of Correc- 
tions should arouse this entire nation to 
arms against such stmctural fascism in its 
midst. 

Despite the historic and heroic efforts of 
numerous activists and principled journal- 
ists across this state, nation and globe in 
raising public awareness of U.S. domestic 
torture units in supermax prisons across 
America, this particular issue, the active 
pursuit of brainwashing prisoners against 
their will, and now the revelation that hun- 
dreds of women were sterilized by the state 
- on American soil or anywhere else on this 
planet for that matter - has simply not gar- 
nered the degree of public discourse that it 
warrants. 

Consider for a moment: The Center for 
Investigative Reporting (CIR) and Justice 
Now found that the CDCR conducted 116 
illegal sterilizations for purposes of “birth 
control” during caesarian section without 
the consent of their victims, though this is 
prohibited under federal, state and common 
law. This was not only common practice in 
CDCR facilities for women but, like mass 
incarceration itself, medical staff dispro- 
portionately targeted New Afrikan (Black) 
and Latino women. 

With this in mind, this same agency 
seeks to instruct and alter the values, moral 
compasses and thought processes of pris- 
oners via thematic journals with themes 
such as “Social values,” “Thinking errors” 
and “Values” - the latter which proposes 
to “guide inmates through an evaluation 
of the criminal values that have influenced 
their lives and help them weigh the conse- 
quences of living a life based on criminal 
values versus responsible values”! 

The sheer mengalesque authoritarian hy- 
pocrisy of this department is breathtakingly 
horrifying. 

The CDCR is presiding over the larg- 
est domestic torture program in the U.S. 
engaged in forced sterilization and ad- 
vocating the mandatory brainwashing of 
scores of SHU prisoners - and they want 
to instruct us in “social values,” “thinking 
errors” and what is and is not “criminal”? 
Seriously?! 

Where is the Legislature, the Congress, 
Department of Justice while this resurgence 
of Nazi-era pseudo-science is being codi- 
fied into CDCR policy with taxpayer fund- 
ing? Where is the Sacramento Bee, CBS, 
Oakland Tribune, NBC, LA Times, ABC, 
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San Diego Union Tribune, Fox News or the 
Associated Press while horrors prohibited 
by the Nuremberg Code are given new life 
in contemporary penal best practices? 

Has this society truly decayed so thor- 
oughly that our culture, our communities 
- all of us: free and bond, rich and poor, all 
cultures and religions - will tolerate public 
officials engaging in such repugnant as- 
saults on the very fabric of humanity with- 
out the most vocal and vigorous organized 
outrage?! 

What must be understood is that these 
are not assaults on prisoners but on the 
very nature of human civilization. We ask 
you all, have we truly sunk so low into the 
quagmire of individualistic pursuits and 
sidewalk escapism indicative of the capi- 
talist arrangement that we cannot even be 
roused to mass resistance against state- 
sponsored torture, sterilization and brain- 
washing? The NCTT, indeed all of us sim- 
ply refuse to believe this. The past two and 
a half years in particular give credence to 
the dynamic influence of people power and 
its transformative potential. 

If the CDCR were genuinely sincere that 
the SDP is a legitimate path out of the tor- 
ture unit for prisoners - as opposed to an- 
other venue to break men’s and women’s 
minds, Section 700.2 of the STG Pilot Pro- 
gram would be discretionary, not manda- 
tory. Under such circumstances, perhaps, 
prisoners confined to these torture units 
might be amenable to at least giving the 
program a try. Unfortunately, that’s simply 
not their position. And that is the best proof 
of the program’s actual intent. 

We should all consider that while to 
some, including some of us in prison, these 
may simply be compelling words on paper, 
in truth this really is about human lives and 
minds - some of who will, consciously or 
unconsciously, spread these techniques to 
those communities that they go back to. 

This alone should move us all to action. 

“Non-cooperation with evil is as much a 
duty as is cooperation with good.” 

- Mahatma Mohandas S. Gandhi 

Long live the spirit of the beloved 
Herman Wallace - love and with you al- 
ways. • 

^ SHOUT OUT BOX A 

A very special shout out to 
Freddie Fuiava, who resides on 
San Quentin's Death Row. He 
gave 200 stamps to the cause, 
k Rock on! r- 1 


MENARD HUNGERSTRIKERS REFUSING 
WATER UNTIL FACE-TO-FACE 


HEARINGS BEGIN 

By Attorney Alice Lynd 

T he Menard hunger strikers have ap- 
parently decided to go without liq- 
uid as well as food, and their physi- 
cal condition could deteriorate rapidly. 

According to Illinois Department of Cor- 
rections Director of Communications Tom 
Shear’s Feb. 7, 2014, update, nine offend- 
ers remain on hunger strike. “They appar- 
ently stopped taking in water yesterday 
[Feb. 6] and it takes 36-48 hours for THAT 
to evidence itself, which is pretty quick. 
So, we’ll admit them to the infirmary as a 
precaution.” 

Before the end of January, the Menard 
hunger strikers presented a proposal to the 
warden (reproduced in the third update 
from Menard). These are the main points: 

• Begin giving the inmates in Adminis- 
trative Detention informal face-to-face 
90-day review hearings and issue them 
a written disposition stating the basis for 
whatever decision is reached. 

• Within 30 days, pass out an orientation 
manual for inmates who are in Adminis- 
trative Detention or Segregation status. 

• Implement a Behavior Incentive Pro- 
gram that allows inmates who are 
housed in high security the opportunity 
to earn the privilege of buying limited 
food items and coffee. 

• Continue to work on resolving griev- 
ances, including weekly rounds by the 
major and/or warden to prevent issues 
from piling up. 

“Once the informal face-to-face hear- 
ings begin, we will take your word that the 
other issues are going to be addressed and 
we will ALL come off our hunger strike.” 

Supporters can urge IDOC Director Go- 
dinez and Warden Harrington to accept 
the hunger strikers’ proposal immediately. 
Contact: 

• Illinois Department of Corrections Di- 
rector Salvador Godinez, (217) 558- 
2200, ext. 2008, Illinois Department of 
Corrections, P.O. Box 19277, Spring- 
field IL 62794-9277 or http://www2.il- 
linois.gov/idoc/contactus/Pages/default. 
aspx 

• Warden Rick Harrington, (618) 826- 
5071, P.O. Box 711, Menard IL 62259 
Source: http://sfbayview. com/201 4/ 
menard-hunger-strikers-refusing-water- 
until-face-to-face-hearings-begin/ 


JUDGE OKAYS 2 
MORE YEARS 

O n February 11th the Federal Court 
granted California a 2-year exten- 
sion to reduce the prison popula- 
tion. Now it’s up to us to make sure that 
we don’t use that time to just build more 
prisons. It is very URGENT that you weigh 
in immediately! 

Join us in targeting a few key legislators 
to demand that California cancel all prison 
expansion plans and expand the parole & 
sentencing reforms outlined by the court. 

Here are a few of our initial thoughts on 
the ruling: 

What We Won: 

• Parole Reform & No Additional Out-of- 
State Transfers 

• No additional loved ones will be sent 
out-of-state 

• Expansion of parole reforms: including 
medical parole, the alternative custody 

Judge . Continued on page 10 



Art by Robert Garcia 


^ Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
load, or print current and back is- 
sues of the Rock newsletter by going 
to www.prisonart.org and clicking on 
the “Rock Newsletter” link. 

Outside folks can also have a 
free electronic copy of the newslet- 
ter sent to them each month by way 
of e-mail. Have them send requests 
for a digital copy of the newsletter to 
rock@prisonart.org. 
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Stockton Continued from page 5 

tions within California’s prisons are uncon- 
stitutionally unsafe and put prison medical 
operations under the management of a re- 
ceiver. The judges have deemed that over- 
crowding is at the root of those problems 
and given the state until April to reduce 
prison populations to within 137.5% of 
what they were built to hold. 

State officials since January 2013 have 
attempted to persuade the courts that Cali- 
fornia is ready to regain control of its pris- 
on system. “We are serious about the health 
and well-being of the inmates entrusted to 
us,” corrections Secretary Jeffrey Beard 
said at the Stockton prison’s dedication 
ceremony in June. 

As of this week, the Stockton complex 
had 1,299 inmate patients, including half 
of the expected 1,622 long-term, high-risk 
patients it was designed to hold. Previ- 
ous court filings show entire wings of the 
prison remain unopened because the state 
cannot hire enough staff, psychiatrists in 
particular. • 

http://www. latimes. com/local/la-me- 
ff-prison-stockton-20 140205, 0, 5 76 7187. 

story#axzz2sSQofq Cc 
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program for women & expedited parole 
for some lifers 

• Prospective good-time credits for non- 
violent 2nd strikers & 2 for 1 credits for 
minimum custody prisoners 

• Implementation of elder parole for some 
prisoners over 60 

What We Might Lose: 

• 5,000 More Prison Beds 

• 5,633 new in-state contract beds 

• 2,500 new cages at Donovan and Mule 
Creek Prisons 

• Activation of beds at the Northern CA 
Reentry Facility, Dewitt Nelson & pris- 
on hospitals 

• The delapidated Norco prison remaining 
open 

• 8,988 people still in out-of-state prisons 

What We Need You to Do: 

Keep the Pressure on and Contact the 
Legislature NOW! 

California now has until February 28, 
2016. If we don’t immediately cancel all of 
Governor Brown’s current plans to expand 
California’s prison, we will not solve this 
crisis, instead we will have more people in 
cages in California. • 
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PRISON DOCTOR BLAMED FOR 
EXCESSIVE STERILIZATIONS 


Excessive sterilizations, unhealthy methods alleged 
Dr. James Heinrich continued to work despite allegations. 


Corey G. Johnson, Center for Investigative 
Reporting, 2-15-2014 

A prison doctor investigated by the 
California medical board after or- 
dering tubal ligations without state 
approval is responsible for hundreds of oth- 
er sterilizations of female inmates, the Cen- 
ter for Investigative Reporting has found. 

Dr. James Heinrich also has a history of 
medical controversies and expensive mal- 
practice settlements both inside and outside 
prison walls. Female patients have accused 
him of unsanitary habits, medical malprac- 
tice and trying to dictate their reproductive 
decisions. 

Despite that history, Heinrich was not 
only hired by the prison system, but also 
kept on once a federal judge appointed a 
receiver to clean up the prison’s medical 
system. 
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Heinrich, 69, retired from Valley State 
Prison for Women in 2011 after working 
for six years. Federal authorities rehired 
Heinrich as a contract physician, and he 
continued treating inmates at Valley State 
though December 2012. 

An earlier Center for Investigative Re- 
porting story, published in July, found that 
more than 1 00 tubal ligation surgeries took 
place in the California prison system with- 
out the required state approval from 2006 
to 2010. The women were signed up for the 
surgery while pregnant at the two prisons 
that housed pregnant inmates, the Califor- 
nia Institution for Women in Corona (Riv- 
erside County) and Valley State Prison for 
Women in Chowchilla (Madera County). 

Newly obtained state prison data indi- 
cate that 74 of those surgery referrals were 
made at Valley State. More than two-thirds 
of those referrals came from Heinrich or a 
nurse on his staff, according to the prison’s 
medical service request records. 
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Saves on welfare 

Heinrich previously said the money 
spent sterilizing inmates was minimal 
“compared to what you save in welfare 
paying for these unwanted children, as they 
procreated more.” 

In addition to tubal ligations, Heinrich 
arranged other types of sterilizations 378 
times from 2006 to 2012. These included 
hysterectomies, removal of ovaries and 
a procedure called endometrial ablation, 
which destroys the uterus’ lining to stop 
excessive menstrual bleeding. 


Although these sterilizations are not 
banned in California prisons, the quantity 
attributed to Heinrich ultimately caused 
federal administrators to take note, said Dr. 
Ricki Barnett of the federal receivership. 

Dr. James Heinrich does a prenatal exam 
on an inmate in footage for a documentary 
at Valley State Prison for Women in Chow- 
chilla (Madera County). 

The state Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation hired Heinrich in December 
2005 to head obstetrics and gynecology at 
Valley State. A few months later, U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Thelton Henderson appointed a 
receiver to take over inmate health care, af- 
ter ruling that the state’s medical treatment 
of prisoners was so poor that it violated 
the constitutional ban on cruel and unusual 
punishment. 

Overall, the number of sterilization sur- 
geries sharply increased after Heinrich 
joined the prison system and the federal 
court began oversight. 

From 2006 to 2008, Valley State aver- 
aged 150 sterilization surgeries of all types 
annually - six times that of the Central 
California Women’s Facility, the largest 
women’s prison in the state. 

Barred from prisons 

Heinrich declined to be interviewed for 
this story. His attorney, Ronald Bass of 
Walnut Creek, said he couldn’t comment 
on Heinrich’s role in the increased number 
of sterilizations because he hadn’t seen the 
data reviewed by the Center for Investiga- 
tive Reporting. 


But Bass insisted that Heinrich had fol- 
lowed proper medical procedures and 
standards. He said the likely reason for the 
spike in sterilizations was that Heinrich 
“saw more patients in an effort by the state 
to provide better care.” 

After the center’s initial story was pub- 
lished in July, the federal receivership 
barred Heinrich from future prison work, 
according to spokeswoman Joyce Hayhoe. 

Female patients have accused Dr. James 
Heinrich, shown in 2007 at Valley State 
Prison, not just of trying to dictate their re- 
productive decisions, but also of unsanitary 
practices and botched surgeries that injured 
them and their infants. 

Patient’s regrets 

Several former inmates said Heinrich 
pushed hysterectomies and other sterilizing 
surgeries during routine visits, often giving 
misleading information about the medical 
reasons. 

Tamika Thomas, 36, of Stockton saw 
Heinrich in 2006, during a stint at Valley 
State for assault with a deadly weapon. 
Thomas said she wanted birth control to 
better regulate her menstrual cycle. 

Heinrich instead recommended surgery 
that would stop the bleeding by heating 
the inside of her uterus. Thomas, paroled 
in 2007, said Heinrich never told her the 
surgery would sterilize her. Thomas agreed 
to the procedure and regrets it, she said. 

Bass dismissed Thomas’ contention, say- 
ing she would have learned about the steril- 
izing effects of the procedure from at least 
one of the medical providers or from con- 
sent forms. 

By late 2007, federal officials discovered 
problems with Heinrich’s care. 

A team of federal examiners visited Val- 
ley State to investigate the death of two 
inmates’ babies during childbirth. They 
found one newborn died, in part, because 
Heinrich, staff and another prison doctor 
each gave the mother the wrong prenatal 
medicine. 

The other death resulted from Heinrich 
failing to perform a routine prenatal test for 
bacteria, according to court documents. 

Heinrich maintained in his written sum- 
mary of the case and via his attorney that 
the test was overlooked because the inmate 
had numerous unscheduled medical visits 
with emergencies that required immediate 
attention. 

Depositions of Heinrich and staff, taken 
by lawyers for the child’s mother, estab- 
lished that the inmate wasn’t in critical 


condition during every visit. 

State settled 

In 2010, the attorney general’s office and 
the state prison system filed documents ac- 
knowledging that Heinrich had been negli- 
gent. The state paid the woman $150,000 to 
settle her claims, documents show. 

Prison officials also investigated Hein- 
rich in 2008 after then-inmate Michelle 
Diaz accused him of unprofessional and 
unsanitary behavior during a Pap smear. 

Diaz, 36, told Heinrich she had irritation 
outside her vagina, but she said Heinrich 
inserted his fingers inside her. Diaz noticed 
Heinrich wasn’t wearing a glove and ex- 
ploded in anger. Then without warning, she 
said, Heinrich applied a burning chemical 
to her vaginal area. 

Diaz filed a complaint against Heinrich 
on March 28, 2008. One of Heinrich’s 
nurses confirmed that he hadn’t warned 
Diaz before treating her, according to notes 
of the interview that became public in a 
federal lawsuit. 

The nurse also said it was Heinrich’s 
practice to use a glove on one hand but 
not the other when doing Pap smears. Us- 
ing one glove is not considered a standard 
practice. 

Prison officials concluded that Heinrich 
violated policy and that he should have 
warned Diaz about the chemical procedure, 
a May 2008 memo filed in court shows. 

Negligence cases 

Other controversies dogged Heinrich in 
the years before he joined the state prison. 

From the mid-1990s to 2004, Heinrich 
paid $342,000 in legal settlements related 
to claims of negligence and incompetence 
during surgeries and deliveries at NorthBay 
Medical Center in Fairfield. 


Lawsuits are common among ob-gyns 
because of the sensitive nature of their 
work, and Bass, Heinrich’s attorney, said 
the settlements don’t represent the quality 
of the doctor’s care. 

Bass said Heinrich performed about 
8,000 procedures over his career, “99.875 
percent” of which didn’t lead to lawsuits. 

State officials declined to comment on 
whether they knew of Heinrich’s past med- 
ical settlements before he was hired, citing 
personnel privacy laws. • 


WHAT’S BEHIND 
THE HUNGER 
STRIKE AT 
NORTHWEST 
DETENTION 
CENTER 

The hunger strike at 
Northwest Detention Center 
reveals a human-rights crisis 

By Dan Berger and Angelica Chazaro, 
Seattle Times 

M ore than 700 people detained at 
the Northwest Detention Center 
in Tacoma began a hunger strike 
on March 7 in protest of their conditions. 
Those still reported to be on hunger strike 
are on medical watch and have been threat- 
ened with force-feeding if they continue to 
refuse food. According to their attorneys, 
participants have experienced other repri- 
sals for the strike, including solitary con- 
finement and threats to their asylum efforts. 

In a public statement, the hunger strikers 
demanded an end to deportations and the 
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separation of families. They also demand- 
ed better food, medical care and wages for 
work inside the facility (they currently re- 
ceive just $1 a day for their labor), and an 
end to exorbitant commissary prices. De- 
tainees pay $8.95 for a bottle of shampoo 
and $1 for a single plastic plate. 

These problems are not limited to federal 
detention centers. Along with people being 
held in local jails and state and federal pris- 
ons, the detainees have launched what may 
be the most urgent human-rights movement 
in our country today. Just this week, a New 
York inmate died on Rikers Island when his 
jail cell overheated. 

The U.S. prison system is the largest in 
the world. With 5 percent of the world’s 
population, we have 25 percent of the 
world’s prison population. Sentences are 
longer and conditions harsher than at many 
prisons throughout the world. 

The use of long-term solitary confine- 
ment — where some 80,000 Americans 
now spend 23 or 24 hours a day without 
human contact and are often denied ad- 
equate nutrition, reading material or visits 
with loved ones — has sparked a growing 
series of lawsuits, legislative hearings and 
demonstrations. 

In California, prisoners have staged a 
series of hunger strikes since 2011. At its 
height in the summer of 2013, 30,000 peo- 
ple in prisons around the state refused food. 

Similar to the Tacoma detainees’ de- 
mands, the California prisoners call for an 
end to group punishment and for prison of- 
ficials to follow United Nations protocols 
on the use of solitary confinement as well 
as adequate food. Similar smaller hunger 
strikes have occurred in prisons in Ohio, 
North Carolina, Illinois and Virginia since 
2011. 

Deportations have expanded dramati- 
cally in recent years. According to the Pew 
Research Center, the number of deporta- 
tions has increased from approximately 

165.000 people a year in 2002 to almost 

400.000 people annually for the last five 
years. 

Soon, the Obama administration will 
have deported 2 million people, who are 
processed through a network of detention 
centers. By congressional order, these de- 
tention centers must hold 34,000 people 
on any given day. Many of those facilities 
are privately run. The Northwest Detention 
Center, one of the biggest in the country, 
is managed by The Geo Group, a company 
that describes itself as the “world’s leading 
provider” of private prisons and detention 


centers. 

Such investment in detention and depor- 
tation has sparked a series of efforts among 
undocumented workers and youth around 
the country. The hunger strike in Tacoma 
follows a two-week hunger strike that 
activists, many of them undocumented, 
staged outside a Phoenix detention center 
starting Feb. 24. This week, citing Tacoma 
as inspiration, migrants in the Conroe, 
Texas, detention center launched a hunger 
strike. 

Nonviolent civil-disobedience actions 
have prevented deportations in 16 cities 
around the country, including at the North- 
west Detention Center in Tacoma days be- 
fore the hunger strike began. 

Such activism has prompted a series of 
legislative hearings, judicial rulings and 
conversations about long-term isolation, 
mass incarceration and the force-feeding of 
detainees. Still, there is much work to be 
done. While the United States may like to 
be a world leader in human rights, its rou- 
tine practices of confinement violate both 
international standards and human decency. 

We do not often look to prisons and de- 
tention centers to understand the social and 
political needs of our generation. But we 
should. Some of the most passionate advo- 
cates for fairness, justice and human rights 
are incarcerated. • 

Dan Berger, a historian of activism, 
teaches ethnic studies at the University of 
Washington Bothell Angelica Chazaro, an 
immigrant-rights attorney, teaches at the 
University of Washington School of Law. 


AMERICAN 
EXCEPTION ALISM 
CRIME-AND- 
PUNISHMENT 
EDITION 

By Andrew Cohen 

O n February 23rd the U.S. Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committeeheld its 
second hearing in eight months 
on the topic of solitary confinement. Two 
simple facts about it tell you what you 
need to know about how far the issue has 
come in the past few years. First, the title 
of the proceedings is “Reassessing Solitary 
Confinement II: The Human Rights, Fiscal 
and Public Safety Consequences.” Second, 
public interest in the hearing was so great 
that the venue for it had to be changed to a 


bigger room. 

The hearing in Washington comes one 
week after New York state agreed under 
pressure from civil rights litigators to re- 
vamp policies and practices employing 
solitary confinement against juveniles. It 
comes one week after The New York Times 
published a remarkable op-ed piece from 
one of Tuesday’s witnesses, Colorado De- 
partment of Corrections chief Rick Rae- 
misch, who spent 20 hours in solitary in 
late January to try to better understand its 
terrible toll upon the inmates under his con- 
trol. 

Durbin and company (the Bureau of 
Prisons will be represented by its director, 
Charles Samuels, whose federal prisons are 
among the cruelest) will gather one week 
after the Smithsonian Magazine published 
a piece titled “The Science of Solitary Con- 
finement.” It is indisputable, the scientists 
now say, that putting people into prolonged 
isolation jeopardizes their ability to ever 
assimilate back into society once they are 
released.” We also learn from this piece, 
sadly, that “no U.S. prison is willing to al- 
low its otherwise isolated prisoners to take 
part in research.” 

And the Senate will consider solitary 
confinement one month after the largest 
prison guard union in Texas called for the 
curtailment of the use of solitary on the 
state’s death row. Let me say that again: 
Prison guards in Texas, the world’s nation’s 
epicenter of capital punishment, have come 
to believe that isolating prisoners in this 
fashion is self-defeating. As the title of the 
Congressional hearing suggests, there is to- 
day, indeed, a great deal of “reassessment” 
of solitary confinement not just in moral 
terms but in practical, political, economic 
and legal ones as well. 

Something clearly is happening here and 
it’s not just based upon some slight uptick 
in public acknowledgment of the immorali- 
ty of confining fellow human beings to such 
cruelty no matter what their crimes. There 
is movement here because there is growing 
evidence that the inhumane treatment of 
prisoners is neither safe nor efficient. There 
is movement here because there is now a 
strong economic case for prison reform. 
There is movement, in other words, even 
though there still is an overwhelming lack 
of empathy toward the punished. 

But to understand precisely what is hap- 
pening, and where this new reformist sen- 
timent might lead, it’s important to under- 
stand how deep is the American penchant 
for punishment — and especially for cruel 
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punishment. It is important to appreciate 
how conservative an industry the correc- 
tions industry is, how much institutional 
and emotional inertia exists blocking re- 
form to it, and how much lobbying power 
and money exists to keep people in prison. 
And it is important to know how stacked 
the law is against the inmates themselves. 

Although you likely won’t hear much 
about it Tuesday at the Senate hearing, the 
truth is that the abuse of solitary confine- 
ment is only one of many intractable prob- 
lems that exist within our prisons. Lucky 
for us, at this potential hinge of history, 
with hearts and minds seemingly open for 
the first time in a generation to new ideas 
about crime and punishment, comes a book 
that offers crucial context and perspective 
about the history and meaning of punish- 
ment in America. It is the right book at the 
right time. 

Inferno, An Anatomy of American Pun- 
ishment by Robert A. Ferguson, a professor 
law and letters at Columbia University, will 
be published next week by Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, and if I had won the $400 mil- 
lion Powerball lottery last week I swear I 
would have ordered a copy for every mem- 
ber of Congress, every judge in America, 
every prosecutor, and every state prison of- 
ficial and lawmaker who controls the life 
of even one of the millions of inmates who 
exist today, many in inhumane and deplor- 
able conditions, in our nation’s prisons. 

The book is potentially transformative 
not just because it offers policy makers 
some solutions to the litany of problems 
they face as they seek ways to reform our 
broken penal systems. It is transcendent be- 
cause it posits that America needs a funda- 
mentally revised understanding of the con- 
cept of punishment itself if it is to save its 
soul in these prisons. Why, Ferguson asks 
earnestly, “does the average American citi- 
zen show little concern about prison sys- 
tems that are harsher in practice than those 
in any but totalitarian countries?” Why, 
indeed? 

This book forces prison officials and 
lawmakers to look inward and see within 
themselves the dark, unremitting reasons 
why things have gotten as bad as they have 
inside our prisons and jails. It says squarely 
to these political and legal and community 
leaders (and by extension to their constitu- 
ents): in seeking to bring retributive justice 
to bear, in seeking to diminish the prisoner, 
you have also diminished yourself in ways 
you are unable or unwilling to admit. Even 
today, with the whiff of reform in the air, 


this is a brave and honest message. 

So is this one: “Prisoners in this coun- 
try have been put away, silenced, beaten, 
sadistically tormented, and most of all for- 
gotten— frequently enough for their entire 
lives. They have been relegated to condi- 
tions and circumstances and physical deg- 
radation that shame us as well as them and 
that no one wants to recognize even though 
the failure in recognition defines a part of 
us. No human being deserves that much 
punishment.” This is all true, Ferguson 
writes, of self-defeating prisons that “now 
create more criminals than they reform.” 

Here then is Ferguson, early in the book, 
addressing the idea of the “slippery slope 
of retributive thinking” with a passage that 
ought to be chilling (and familiar) to any- 
one who follows criminal justice. America 
doesn’t just punish its criminals. It demon- 
izes them. It turns them from men into 
monsters so that it then may feel justified in 
treating them so. We see it on our airwaves. 
We read it online. We hear it from elected 
officials, and from the police, and it’s all 
sanctified by our courts of law. This pas- 
sage struck me square: 

The transitions from “because your 
act and your mental state at the time 
were blameworthy, you deserve pun- 
ishment” to “you have a vicious char- 
acter” to “you have a hardened, aban- 
doned and malignant heart” to “you 
are evil and rotten to the core” to “you 
are scum” to “you deserve whatever 
cruel indignity I choose to inflict on 
you” is, of course, not a logical transi- 
tion. No single step logically follows 
from its predecessor. I fear, however, 
that the transition is psychologically 
a rather common and in some ways 
compelling one, one that ultimately 
may tempt us to endorse cruelty and 
inhumanity” (emphasis in original). 

As a matter of law and politics, Ferguson 
asserts, the concept of retribution clearly 
has won in America. But what a terrible 
price to pay for such victory. With a few 
notable recent exceptions— including New 
York’s brave new foray into education as a 
defense against recidivism— we are a na- 
tion that seeks to punish, not rehabilitate, 
our prisoners. In this respect we have gone 
back in time, back to a dark age in our pe- 
nological past, back to where in the 21st 
Century we justify locking away a mentally 
ill teenager in solitary for 17 years. 

So where do we go from here? 

Professor Ferguson isn’t just a law pro- 
fessor but a literary scholar and his use of 


literary references in Inferno, reminiscent 
of The Atlantic’s own Garrett Epps in his 
work, is profoundly helpful. The arc of the 
moral universe may be long, as Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. said, and it may bend toward 
justice, but many great works of Western 
literature have focused instead upon the 
most heartbreaking components of crime 
and punishment. These works also help us 
understand how America came to be where 
it is today in the treatment of its prisoners. 

Aristotle, Bentham, Calvin, Foucault, 
Hobbes, Kant, Locke, Mill, Nietzsche, and 
Rawls all make cameo appearances in In- 
ferno and Ferguson’s use of them reminds 
us of how old these problems are and for 
how many centuries so many brilliant men 
and women have argued over them. But in 
the end all of the high literature, and all of 
the new-found insight about the scope of 
the problem, still leaves us all wanting to 
know how we can begin to fix it. Ferguson 
nudges us in a direction even as he suggests 
a stiff wind in our faces as we set off. 

The essence of Ferguson’s proposal, 
what he wants to see done differently, is 
that “the life of the recipient of punishment 
must continue to be worth living.” Here is 
what that means to him: “It stipulates the 
avoidance of unnecessary pain and degra- 
dation in the name of human understand- 
ing. It tells everyone that what is held in 
prison is a person ... The addition asks for 
a more basic level of recognition: that of 
a human bond between the inherently de- 
structive and hostile one-sided vigilance of 
guards guarding the guarded.” 

And here is what Ferguson believes such 
a concept would mean for inmates. First, 
he writes, it would represent “the need to 
retain some idea of self, and from it some 
small but defined area of self-control; sec- 
ond, the desire for productivity in some 
form; and third, the prospect of continuing 
growth. The most abominable phrase in the 
popular language of punishment,” Fergu- 
son writes, “is ‘Let ‘em rot!’... The idea be- 
hind the phrase takes away the very nature 
of existence as intelligence has allowed 
anyone to define it and want it.” 

So there “must be an incentive system 
with rewards that encourage productive 
behavior” in prisons, Ferguson proposes, 
there must be reforms to the parole process, 
and there must be a deal more education 
and training for correctional officers. And 
of course there must be a shift away from 
retributive justice toward rehabilitation and 
restoration. Each of these suggestions is 
perfectly reasonable. Each would be a step 
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toward redeeming America’s prisons. And 
were each made even five years ago the re- 
sponse in Washington would be the sound 
of crickets. 

But that was then and this is now. At 
Tuesday’s hearing don’t just listen to the 
words the witnesses speak from their pre- 
pared remarks. Don’t just listen to the 
speeches the Democrats make. Listen to 
what the Republican senators— those that 
attend the hearing, anyway— ask of the wit- 
nesses. Listen to what the GOP otherwise 
says about the need to reform solitary con- 
finement. Sentencing reform today has bi- 
partisan support. But such support has not 
yet materialized when it comes to prison 
reforms that cut to the core of the problem. 
Postscript 

Over the weekend, I asked Professor Fer- 
guson to help me understand, again, what 
accounts for the degree of passion so many 
Americans express when they justify or 
defend policies like solitary confinement 
or the abuse of mentally ill prisoners — and 
also why there is so much official denial 
about the nature and scope of the problem 
today. “We do not believe that the current 
carceral system is broken,” he wrote in his 
book, “because we do not want to think 
about much it violates the basic principles 
that supposedly define us as a culture.” 

On Saturday, via email, Ferguson was 
just as direct: 

Cruelty is an instinctual part of us, 
and we have to learn not to inflict it. 
Otherwise we will. Any crowded play- 
ground will demonstrate the truth of 
this proposition. In a corollary, pun- 
ishment is pleasure or at least a sat- 
isfaction in a punisher. It follows that 
all punishment regimes tend toward 
greater severity unless there are very 
strong institutional safeguards against 
it. 

I have covered these “institutional safe- 
guards” — our nation’s courts — for the past 
17 years and it is manifestly true that our 
judges have consistently failed to stop even 
the worst excesses of punishment in our 
prisons. The worst aspect of this failure 
isn’t just that it is happening — that officials 
who abuse and neglect inmates aren’t im- 
mediately stopped or punished. But rather 
that it is happening because judges hide 
like cowards behind procedural, technical 
barriers to justice. As a matter of law, of 
law handed down by judges and legislators, 
it is virtually impossible to get a prisoners’ 
rights case before a jury. 

This cynical approach to a rule of law is 


nothing Senator Durbin can remedy with 
a hearing. Restoring spine to America’s 
“institutional safeguards” ultimately has 
to come from the United States Supreme 
Court, from the justices themselves, who 
have for the past generation countenanced 
one Eighth Amendment violation after an- 
other against prisoners in the name of fed- 
eralism or some other hoary measure of 
respect for legislative fiat. With one deci- 
sion, the Supreme Court can send a ripple 
of hope to abused and neglected inmates. 
Don’t hold your breath. 

Don’t hold your breath on fundamental 
reform also in part because of the racial 
implications of the problem. “Penal theory 
and empirical evidence also demonstrate 
that it is easier to relegate someone to such 
a secular hell when that person appears to 
be different from you,” Ferguson writes in 
his book. This sad fact doesn’t just help ac- 
count for racial disparities in sentencing or 
in drug arrests but also in the lack of po- 
litical empathy for inmates once they arrive 
in jail. Anyone else remember Karla Faye 
Tucker? 

Ferguson also over the weekend offered 
this additional perspective on the news of 
the day as it relates to his book. The hear- 
ings and smart new reform laws now wend- 
ing their way through Congress treat the 
symptom but not the underlying disease, he 
wants you to know. “Current reform efforts 
to restrict solitary confinement and to re- 
duce drug law penalties are laudable initia- 
tives,” he told me, “but they are not going 
to solve the larger problem: 

In the scale of things and in the 
structure of our current punishment 
regimes they are drops in a very large 
bucket and the bucket has a hole in the 
bottom of it. That hole is the overly re- 
tributive context of legal punishment 
in America. 

This mirrors the pessimism in Fergu- 
son’s book. Is there a constituency more 
forlorn in America than convicted crimi- 
nals? No. Is that going to change anytime 
soon? Don’t bet on it. “Most of the [prison] 
problems that the United States faces to- 
day are solvable,” he writes, “but they are 
not solved because its citizens do not care 
enough about the collectivity to act, and the 
greatest negative symbol of that indiffer- 
ence is the forgotten inmate who is treated 
worse than anyone else and certainly worse 
than anyone should tolerate.” 

So it is encouraging to see this indif- 
ference transformed, even for just a few 
hours, on Capitol Hill. It is encouraging to 


see lawmakers seeking to lead here instead 
of waiting for some measure of public sup- 
port that never is going to come. But these 
hearings will have to transform themselves 
into laws, and those laws will have to trans- 
form themselves into meaningful remedies 
for inmates, for the change to come. The in- 
ferno is here. It exists everywhere. It burns 
all of us. And if we are to extinguish it we 
first have to admit that we caused it. • 


INEQUALITY GETS 
WORSE 

The richest 1% gain over $6.1 
trillion in the past five years. 

By Paul Buchheit 

A nyone reviewing the data is like- 
ly to conclude that there must be 
some mistake. It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible that one out of twenty American fami- 
lies could each have made a million dol- 
lars since Obama became President, while 
millions American families’ net worth has 
barely recovered. But the evidence comes 
from numerous reputable sources. 

Some conservatives continue to claim 
that President Obama is unfriendly to busi- 
ness, but the facts show that the richest 
Americans and the biggest businesses have 
been the biggest beneficiaries of the mas- 
sive wealth gain over the past five years. 

From the end of 2008 to the middle of 
2013 total U.S. wealth increased from $47 
trillion to $72 trillion. About $16 trillion of 
that is financial gain (stocks and other fi- 
nancial instruments). 

The richest 1% own about 38 percent of 
stocks, and half of non-stock financial as- 
sets. So they’ve gained at least $6.1 trillion 
(38 percent of $16 trillion). That’s over $5 
million for each of 1.2 million households. 

The next richest 4%, based on similar 
calculations, gained about $5.1 trillion. 
That’s over a million dollars for each of 
their 4.8 million households. 

The least wealthy 90% in our country 
own only 1 1 percent of all stocks exclud- 
ing pensions (which are fast disappearing). 
The frantic recent surge in the stock market 
has largely bypassed these families. 

Evidence of Our Growing Wealth 
Inequality 

This first fact is nearly ungraspable: In 
2009 the average wealth for almost half of 
American families was ZERO (their debt 
exceeded their assets). 
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In 1983 the families in America’s poorer 
half owned an average of about $15,000. 
But from 1983 to 1989 median wealth fell 
from over $70,000 to about $60,000. From 
1998 to 2009, fully 80% of American fami- 
lies LOST wealth. They had to borrow to 
stay afloat. 

It seems the disparity couldn’t get much 
worse, but after the recession it did. Ac- 
cording to a Pew Research Center study, 
in the first two years of recovery the mean 
net worth of households in the upper 7% 
of the wealth distribution rose by an esti- 
mated 28%, while the mean net worth of 
households in the lower 93% dropped by 
4%. And then, from 2011 to 2013, the stock 
market grew by almost 50 percent, with 
again the great majority of that gain going 
to the richest 5%. 

Today our wealth gap is worse than that 
of the third world. Out of all developed 
and undeveloped countries with at least a 
quarter-million adults, the U.S. has the 4th- 
highest degree of wealth inequality in the 
world, trailing only Russia, Ukraine, and 
Lebanon. 

Congress’ Solution: Take from the 
Poor 

Congress has responded by cutting un- 
employment benefits and food stamps, 
along with other ‘sequester’ targets like 
Meals on Wheels for seniors and Head 
Start for preschoolers. The more the super- 
rich make, the more they seem to believe in 
the cruel fantasy that the poor are to blame 
for their own struggles. 

President Obama recently proclaimed 
that inequality “drives everything I do in 
this office.” Indeed it may, but in the wrong 
direction. • 


ADXON HUNGER 
STRIKE, CONS 
BEING FORCE- 
FED 

By James Ridgeway 

A ccording to reports this morning 
from inside the U.S. Penitentiary, 
Administrative Maximum Facil- 
ity (ADX) in Florence, CO, eight to nine 
people held in the super-secret H-Unit are 
on hunger strike and are being force-fed. 
While run by the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
(BOP), the unit has strong FBI involve- 
ment in its management. 


Mahmud Abouhalima, convicted of tak- 
ing part in the 1993 World Trade Center 
bombing, was sentenced to 240 years in 
prison. After serving some time in general 
population prisons within the federal sys- 
tem, he landed in H-Unit at ADX, the fed- 
eral government’s only supermax prison. 

In November of last year, Solitary Watch 
published a court document it obtained con- 
taining a statement compiled for Ayyad v. 
Holder by Abouhalima. In it, Abouhalima 
challenges his confinement, asserting that it 
violates his constitutional right to due pro- 
cess. He also claims the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) is heavily involved in 
managing H-Unit, with its authority over- 
riding that of BOP administrative staff. By 
law, the FBI is not authorized to run prisons 
in the U.S. 

The BOP’s internal audit of its own soli- 
tary operations — now under way — spe- 
cifically exempts H-Unit from firsthand 
visits by its investigative team. 

I have lived in a prison 
cell for the last ten years 
that is the size of a clos- 
et. I am fed like a zoo ani- 
mal through a slot in the 
door.... 

Below are excerpts from Mahmid Abou- 
halima’s court declaration: 

Since September 11, 2001, through to- 
day, I have been in administrative deten- 
tion and faced brutal and systematic men- 
tal, spiritual, and psychological cruelty. I 
never believed that such an unusual pun- 
ishment would be extended up until today, 
where I have lived in a prison cell for the 
last ten years that is the size of a closet. I 
am fed like a zoo animal through a slot in 
the door, and manacled and chained at the 
hands, waist, and legs when I leave the cell. 
A black box with heavy lock is placed on 
top of my wrist chains in addition to this 
when I am escorted out of the unit, like to 
the hospital or to a visit. . . 

Sitting in a small box in a walking dis- 
tance of eight feet, this little hole becomes 
my world, my dining room, reading and 
writing area, sleeping, walking, urinating, 
and defecating. I am virtually living in a 
bathroom, and this concept has never left 
my mind in ten years. The toilet only works 
if you flush it once every five minutes, so if 
I press the flush button twice by mistake, 
I have to wait for up to an hour, with the 
smell of urine and defecation still there, ev- 
erywhere I go, sit, stand, or sleep.’ • 


Quote Box 

"We will bankrupt ourselves in the 
vain search for absolute security." 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 

"Think for yourselves and let others 
enjoy the privilege to do so, too" 

Voltaire 

"The eye sees only what the mind is 
prepared to comprehend." 

Henri Bergson, French Philosopher 

"Just look at us. Everything is back- 
wards. Everything is upside down. Doc- 
tors destroy health, lawyers destroy 
justice, universities destroy knowledge, 
governments destroy freedom, the major 
media destroy information, and religion 
destroys spirituality." 

Michael Ellner 

"It is no measure of health to be well 
adjusted to a profoundly sick society." 

Jiddu Krishnamurti 

"The liberties of a people never were, 
nor ever will be, secure, when the trans- 
actions of their rulers may be concealed 
from them." 

Patrick Henry 

"In America, the government belongs 
to the people. Inherent in our system 
of self-government is the idea that the 
People have the right to know what our 
government and government officials 
are doing and to hold them accountable 
for their actions" 

Citizen Access Project 

"Nothing so diminishes democracy as 
secrecy." 

Ramsey Clark 

"No experiment can be more inter- 
esting than that we are now trying, and 
which we trust will end in establishing 
the fact, that man may be governed by 
reason and truth. Our first object should 
therefore be, to leave open to him all 
the avenues to truth. The most effectu- 
al hitherto found, is the freedom of the 
press. It is, therefore, the first shut up by 
those who fear the investigation of their 
actions." 

Thomas Jefferson to John Tyler 
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Stamp in support of the expansion 
of participatory democracy 

Enclosed please find a total of two hun- 
dred and fifty-five first class stamps. The 
stamps are a collective effort by all of us 
here in “A” facility who support the Cali- 
fornia Prisoners’ Human Rights Move- 
ment. Were we aiming at the Shout Out 
Box? Perhaps the quantum of the contri- 
bution gives away our intent. Either way, 
we express our full solidarity the struggle 
to bring a measure of humanity, fairness, 
and reasonableness to the conditions in 
which the prisoner class of this state and 
nation are held in. That our struggle has so 
far taken us through brambles and over jag- 
ged stone littered ground does not escape 
us — but, neither does this reality that we’ve 
managed to carve out some very notable in- 
roads. Those of us that can imagine a better 
existence take heart in that small but undis- 
putable success. We remain forward look- 
ing and focused. 

Take strong care. Pleasant days, health, 
and expansion to the spirit to the heavens 
and earth — forever revolution. 

Name Withheld 

Conditions at Corcoran 

The physical conditions here at Corcoran 
ASU/SHU have improved to a very small 
degree. To have a TV in one’s cell is worth 
many other discomforts. That is the only 
change of major worth. 

Eve been in prison 43 years and the 
physical cell conditions are basically the 
same. Filthy! Here at Corcoran it’s about 
20 degrees in the cells, no heat. And no hot 
water! By the time a person can exhaust ap- 
peal remedies it will be summer. It’s freez- 
ing now! 

For the last two months we haven’t had 
any laundry exchange except old t-shirts. 
Sanitary conditions are terrible. Literally, 
caked dirt on the ventilation ducts, bats 
and bat guano in the loft. We can’t see out 
the “sky-light” tiny windows because of 
the thick dirt. And we’re breathing all this 
stuff! 

Corcoran though is the second worst hole 
I’ve ever been in. Vacaville, a so-called 
medical facility is the worst. The cells are 
inhuman. Take three steps, that’s the ex- 
tent of the cell. Dogs have more space in 
the pound. Cells are encased in Plexiglas 


which is claustrophobic. There are no out- 
take vents for air circulation. 

Take it from me. The only difference 
in the hole today and the hole in the ‘70s 
is they look prettier! Freezing cold is still 
used as a punishment. Reading is still dis- 
couraged by a two book limit. That’s when 
there is any book program exchange at all? 
TV is the only plus that helps keep a person 
sane. Whatever idiot designed these cells 
should spend several days inside them. 

Name Withheld 

More on the PAC 

I wanted to write more on the proposal 
on the “PAC” or Political Action Commit- 
tee that came out in the Rock newsletter 
and other publications. I spoke on this be- 
fore but I wanted to be certain I was clear 
so that hopefully I can add something to 
this conversation. My opinion is just an- 
other voice with ideas but without hearing 
different ideas we wouldn’t see things from 
different points of view. Nobody knows it 
all so it’s important we hear from different 
voices that allow us to entertain different 
possibilities. 



First I want to highlight the difference 
in approach to our situation. There are two 
paths to our predicament. In order to com- 
bat torture we can struggle within the sys- 
tem or by unconventional means. In U.S. 
prisoners we can use the appeal system, 
lawsuits or the bourgeois political system 
to help resolve our torture. This may help 
in some ways to get some reforms — or it 
may not. And then we can take matters into 
our own hands as we did with the previ- 
ous hunger strikes and collaborating with 
outside activists which moved mountains 
compared to a 602 or pleading with the 
governor to help us. These are two differ- 
ent paths and one is revolutionary and the 
other is bourgeois. 

If we look to history no oppressed people 
have ever fully liberated themselves via the 
ballot box. If we were in a Third World 
country we would have a better chance at 


success but even then not totally. 

We live in the super-parasite and 
we should not fool ourselves to 
believe bourgeois politics will al- 
leviate our oppression because as 
heartfelt as a bourgeois politician 
is, he or she is still working for 
the system. We cannot assume 
that our hunger strike wasn’t 
heard all the way to Washing- 
ton D.C. — but they don’t care. 

What’s more, the state actually 
needs the oppressed nations to be locked 
in these dungeons because we threaten the 
state apparatus because as lumpen proletar- 
iat we are some of those who are not teth- 
ered to the state and thus exist as a potential 
revolutionary population. 

That said, there may be some positive as- 
pects to a prisoners PAC forming and for 
this I would support a PAC at this stage. 
By me supporting a PAC does not mean I 
believe it will solve our problem in itself 
because we face a class struggle. As Mao 
put it, U.S. imperialism will not “step 
down from the stage of history of their own 
accord.” 1 

I don’t pretend to know all there is about 
a PAC, but what I do agree with is in build- 
ing on our momentum rather than just sit- 
ting here until the next hunger strike ar- 
rives. I also think the possibility of having a 
PAC fund to donate money to our publica- 
tions like Prison Focus and other such pubs 
is great because these are publications that 
support us with their own time and money 
and we should find ways to support them 
as well. 

It should not be forgotten that reliance on 
the kourts for lawsuits like the Madrid or 
Castillo cases took years and yet our condi- 
tions didn’t really change. With the legis- 
lature the governor can veto anything that 
does come about. 

We know the Republicans could care 
less if we are tortured, but most would be 
surprised to learn that Democrats may not 
be that prisoner friendly either. Our present 
governor is a Democrat and het he sat back 
while prisoners starved (and died) and said 
nothing to change his ‘tough on crime’ ap- 
proach. We have a “Democratic” president 
and yet more folks have been departed un- 
der his watch than any other Republican. 
Both of these parties are a part of the U.S. 
bourgeois politics which we will never 

1. Mao Zedong “Carry the Revolution 
Through to the End”, Selected Works, Vol. 
IV, pg 301 . 
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change via the ballot box. 

Our power to transform our conditions 
will come from our own efforts at the grass 
roots level. We need to not just nurture our 
pubs like Prison Focus but go further and 
create independent institutions that work in 
our interests. A PAC is good for now, but 
we also need Barrio Action Committees 
and Hood Action Committees, not to fund 
bourgeois politicians but to fund our inde- 
pendent institutions that operate outside 
of bourgeois politics. The BAC and HAC 
should work to mobilize our communities 
where we come from. Our independent in- 
stitutions should be things like newsletters, 
papers, websites, community schools that 
have workshops and events that educate 
our communities on mass criminalization 
and the national oppression that we face. 

A prisoners PAC is a start but the real 
fruits in a PAC will not be in what kind of 
legislation we can put on the ballot, but in 
building on our momentum and providing 
another mode of cooperation in the con- 
centration kamps. We just can’t see a PAC 
as the way forward, rather is should take a 
back seat to people’s power — which is our 
ability to exercise our own means of mak- 
ing change. The BACs and HACs should 
be the real vanguard in our efforts, and a 
prisoners’ PAC should be seen as a supple- 
ment to our other work and efforts. 

If a prisoners’ PAC is created, the fund 
should be managed by those who have been 
there for us since the beginning, our most 
fervent supporters “The Prisoners Hunger 
Strike Solidarity coalition.” There is also 
the Bruce Seidel Memorial Fund, which 
helps political prisoners and who would al- 
low us to temporarily use their account for 
our PAC fund. Ed Mead and Mark Cook 
are the founders of this memorial fund that 
has given thousands of dollars to long-term 
political prisoners being released to the 
streets. Bruce Seidel was killed by police in 
a shootout with police during a GJB bank 
expropriation, which seems all the more fit- 
ting for our war chest. SHU prisoners are 
political prisoners because we are held in 
this concentration kamp not for nothing 
other than “thought crimes.” 

These are just my thoughts that I would 
like to share to be kicked around and hope- 
fully they add to our path forward. 

JoseH. Villarreal m-84098 

Feedback on Cynicism 

Throughout Ed’s hard work, time, and 
dedication to printing out these issues 
of Rock there always seems to be simple 


minded, nearsighted, and selfish opinions 
which are either stated with delusional 
grandeur, mind frames, or are simply at- 
tempting to plant seeds of dissent. 

Take the last issue of Rock. Someone 
stated they “disagree when the publisher 
states that the movement is strong and 
doing well.” Do you have internet? At- 
tend rallies? Receive newspapers near and 
abroad? Unless you do, you cannot form a 
well-informed opinion as to whether or not 
the movement is strong. So for those who 
assume such, or those who maybe con- 
sidering such cynical statements as true, 
here’s some facts that show the movement 
is strong and well. 

First is the fact that you are reading 
this issue of Rock. The movement is what 
sparked Ed to put on his beret and put mon- 
ey, time, and effort into spreading the gos- 
pel. You have prisoners’ mothers, wives, 
sisters, brothers, children, and cousins tak- 
ing time out of their lives and money out of 
their pockets to keep the movement strong. 
We’ve got lawyers and activists across the 
world, not just the state, but the world. We 
have food and condiments to bring some 
measure of taste to our food. We have leg- 
islators putting bills to cap SHU to three 
years and give those of us with release 
dates (such as I) our credits back. So hell 
yeah the movement is doing well! 

So my suggestion to those who take up 
space in the Rock with cynical put downs 
and selfish thoughts is that unless you have 
productive opinions, strategy, or ideas to 
contribute, put a sock in it. 

On to the PAC. Mr. Perez’s PAC sugges- 
tions is perfect, and something I’m going to 
be setting up in Colton, California upon my 
2017-18 release, along with non-profit and 
for profit websites. Once a PAC is setup in 
accordance with federal law, long pockets 
will come, once they see hoe effective and 
trustworthy our PAC is, they will contrib- 
ute. 2 

Let’s take Del Norte County for example. 
Judge Follett is scared of CDCR because 
he know they can vote him off the bench. 
He’s also friends with them. So we’d find 

2. Ed’s Note: A primary rule for prisoner 
activists is that of self-reliance in all things. 
“Deep pockets” may or may not come 
along, and either way that’s okay because 
it is prisoners and their families and friends 
who would fund any such PAC. When you 
rely on anyone outside the prison commu- 
nity you become dependent on them. That’s 
what happened to the prisoners’ union 
in the 1970s. They got grant money, paid 
themselves, got a fancy office, etc. When 
the grant money was gone, so where they. 


a local lawyer like George Mavris. We’d 
get our PAC money to hire an investiga- 
tor to find any and everything on Follett. 
It will be used to purchase fliers, posters, 
and commercials to vote for Mavris. We’d 
have families and friends flood Crescent 
City with protests against Follett, and help 
pass out fliers, leaflets, posters, and such to 
vote for Mavris. 

So we’d knock Follett off the bench. 
Other ju8dges across the state will hear 
about this. They will know we are a force 
to truly recon with. Then we will do the 
same in Lassen, Kings, Kern, and any other 
county where the same judge always hears 
the writs we write and always denies them. 
This will serve three purposes. One is to re- 
move corrupt judges from the bench. Two 
is to send a message to other judges that 
we can and will vote them off the bench. 
Finally, it will pave the path for real Due 
Process instead of Screw Process. The PAC 
is one of the many political tools present 
and necessary to carry our struggle for hu- 
manity forward. 

On another note, I filed a lawsuit on the 
hunger strike in the Northern District. The 
judge denied Lewis and Keman’s motion 
to dismiss, and found we have a right to 
hunger strike. See Treglia v. Nenan (Aug 
15, 2013, ND Cal. 2013) U.S. Dist. Lexis 
115842. 

Finally, I want to give a big gracias/thank 
you to all of the families, friends, and sup- 
porters here and abroad for keeping our 
struggle for humanity alive, long, and well. 

Daniel “Loonie The Lawyer” Treglia 

Rule Changes? 

I’m sure by now folks have read the rules 
changes in regards to STG/SDP policy and 
know that we didn’t get anything we asked 
for. If anything, we are all getting screwed 
worse than we were before. And yet people 
are tripping over each other to get to it! Are 
we done?! Are we just going to accept this 
latest fucking for a few extra items sold 
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on canteen and no real progress towards 
getting us all out of the SHU?! 

The way their policy reads, those that 
they want in the SHU will always be there 
for “gang-related”, gambling, or some 
other bullshit charge. This is a joke and we 
should not stand for it! Maybe someone 
else has already expressed a similar 
thought and that’s why I haven’t gotten a 
recent newsletter. Who knows? Enclosed 
are a few more stamps. Hopefully it helps. 

Name Withheld 

On AB 1652, Plus Two Good Gang 
Validation Rulings 

I would like to get the word out there 
about assembly bill No. 1652 that was in- 
troduced by assembly member Tom Ammi- 
ano on February 1 1, 2014. People can write 
to the Legislative Bill Room, State Capitol 
Room B-22, Sacramento, CA 95814 or go 
to www.leginfo.com to bet a copy of said 
bill. This bill, if passed and implemented, 
would limit the time an inmate would spend 
in the SHU for validation to a determinate 
term of not more than 36 months, as well as 
to restore a validated inmate’s right to earn 
good time credits. We must all help to get 
the word out to our families and friends on 
the outside in an effort to have them to push 
to get this bill passed into law. We cannot 
rely on the next man to put forth the effort, 
otherwise we will let this bill fail because 
we hoped the next guy would do the work 
for us. We many never get a chance like this 
again. Also, last year two favorable valida- 
tion cases were published that many do not 
know about. In re Cabrera , 216 Cal. App. 
4 th 1522 (Cal. App. 5 th Dist. 2013); In re 
Fernandez , 212 Cal. App. 4 th 1199 (2013). 
Also enclosed are eleven stamps. I usually 
don’t have many stamps to spare, but I saw 
that stamp donations are way down and it 
would be a tragedy to have the Rock dis- 
continued since it has so much good infor- 
mation. Everyone can spare a little. 

Name Withheld 

Gang Label and STG 

Regarding the experimental policy Secu- 
rity Threat Group (STG), gang identifica- 
tion policy is not what CDC is making it 
out to be. It’s a sugar coated from of ra- 
cial discrimination/racial profiling to cover 
their ass in torturing human beings in Cali- 
fornia’s isolation units. We will not fall into 
despair until long-term solitary confine- 
ment is abolished and those that are still 
suffering are free from SHU and the torture 
has ended. At that point the thousands of 
victims of this inhuman practice can be- 


gin the healing process. CDC’s long term 
solitary confinement experiment has failed, 
and in the process has caused major suf- 
fering and a waste of tax payer dollars. We 
cannot sit back and allow the same thing 
to happen again under the phony guise of 
STG. 

A total of three times I’ve had 1030s filed 
on me. Meaning confidential informants 
have alleged that Eve been involved in 
gang activity. Em labeled with the “gang” 
tag for no reason other than the word of 
this so-called confidential informant. No 
due process whatsoever in challenging this 
label through the 602 or appeal process. 
Some guy chooses to say this or that just to 
be removed from a yard or housing facil- 
ity and IGI automatically assumes it’s true. 
The result is we are wrongly being labeled. 
He’s Mexican, he’s a gang member. Oh, 
he’s popular amongst his peers, he’s a gang 
member. He shaves his head bald, he’s a 
gang member. No matter what you say to 
defend yourself, you are guilty in the eyes 
of CDC. 

Since arriving here at Calipatria State 
Prison about six months ago Eve experi- 
enced two lockdowns. One on December 
7, 2013 and resumed normal program on 
February 8, 2014. The second is now Feb- 
ruary 27, 2014 and is still going. My point 
is STG regulation. If anyone labeled or 
identified as STG I or STG II regardless if 
involved or not in the individually isolated 
incident, you will be placed on lockdown 
until the institution hierarchy feels you are 
not a threat. It seems that this institution is 
having a vendetta day of retaliation and an- 
imosity towards any and all of us of Mexi- 
cans decent. This experimental STG regu- 
lation is a free-for-all for CDC. We cannot 
sit back and allow this to go on; we should 
stand up for reform. When I look ahead at 
how I want to be treated in years to come, 
I don’t see how it can be accommodated 
with STG still in place. 

As a class we will continue to value the 
End of Hostilities Agreement. We are with 
you all in this struggle for the long haul. • 

Johnny Aguilar 
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The men of PBSP's "A" 
Facility have kicked down a 
whopping 255 stamps. See 
their comments in the letters 
section. 
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ED'S COMMENTS 

T he Rock newsletter is receiving 
more and more letters from SHU 
prisoners seeking a free subscrip- 
tion. As you know, there is no such thing 
as a “free lunch” as someone does pay. The 
Prison Focus newspaper goes in to SHU 
prisoners for "free.” In that case the volun- 
teers and contributors of California Prison 
Focus pay. 

Rock is a little different. It is aimed at 
prisoner activists or those with enough on 
the ball to hustle up a few stamps. Some 
prisoner who don’t have stamps collect 
them from others in the pod to make a 
group donation. Those in GP can sell sub- 
scriptions to other prisoners. 

For a long time Eve given a “free” sub- 
scription to anyone who asked. Those days 
are now over. 

It costs about a buck to send each of 
the 600 copies of Rock out to readers. I 
had to personally pay $200 for the print- 
ing and $150 in stamps to publish and mail 
the March issue. The February newsletter 
reached you because co-editor Mark Cook 
paid hundreds of dollars to get it out. Our 
only source of income is Social Security. 

In the March issue I made a plea for 
stamps. As of this writing we’ve received 
about 350 stamps and two $15 subscrip- 
tions ($30). With these donations we will 
still have to buy another 250 stamps (about 
$ 125) and pay $ 195 for printing. This is not 
as bad as the previous two issues, but still 
not good. 

Next issue (May) we will cut from the 
mailing list all of those who have received 
the newsletter for over two years yet have 
never contributed so much as a single 
stamp. Consider this is your final notifi- 
cation of this change. If at that point the 
situation does not improve, in the follow- 
ing issue (June) we will chop those who’ve 
received the newsletter for over two years 
but have contributed five stamps or less. 

For two full years, up until the start of 
this 2014, California prisoners (and a cou- 
ple of outside contributors) have complete- 
ly paid for the cost of the newsletter. Mark 
and I merely contributed the labor. That 
level of commitment needs to continue or 
Rock will not. 

We now have about 25 Texas readers, 50 
in Oregon, and close to a hundred in Wash- 
ington (with a few more scattered in other 
states and the federal system). It is time for 
these other states and systems to also start 
pulling their fair share of the load. • 
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Prison Art is a nonprofit 
website. It charges a 1 0 
percent fee if your art 
or craft sells. Send SASE 
for a free brochure. No 
SASE, no brochure.This 
offer void where pro- 
hibited by prison rules. 


Sell Your Art 
On the Web 

Sell prisoner- 
created art or 
crafts (except 
writings). Send 
only copies, no 
originals! 

Prison Art Project 
P.0. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 

www.prisonart.org 

sales@prisonart.org 

206-271-5003 


Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

Letters sent to Rock (located in 
Seattle) in care of Prison Focus (lo- 
cated in Oakland) can take over a 
month to reach us. Send mail to this 
newsletter's return address. 


r 'n 

Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $15 or 30 
forever stamps per year. 

F i rst: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 


“...jailhouse lawyers often unwit- 
tingly serve the interests of the state 
by propagating the illusion of ‘justice’ 
and ‘equity’ in a system devoted to 
neither.” They create “illusions of le- 
gal options as pathways to both indi- 
vidual and collective liberation.” 

Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
JAILHOUSE LAWYERS: Prisoners 
Defending Prisoners v. The U.S.A. 

V J 


Free Electronic Copy 

Outside folks can also have a 
free electronic copy of the newslet- 
ter sent to them each month by way 
of e-mail. Have them send requests 
for a digital copy of the newsletter to 
ed@rocknewsletter.com. 

Back issues can be read once the 
Prison Art website is up and running 
again. 

v J 


Address: 

City: 

State: Zip 


Send to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 

V J 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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WOMEN DECRY DEPLORABLE 
CONDITIONS IN STATE PRISON 


F ormer inmates at the Central Califor- 
nia Women’s Facility say they were 
denied health care and diagnosed 
with diseases they don’t have. A recent re- 
port backs up their claims. 

By Andrea Abi-Karam 
When Theresa Martinez was an inmate 
at the Central California Women’s Facility, 
prison health officials diagnosed her as hav- 
ing HIV. Martinez said her mental health 
deteriorated as a result. Prison doctors also 
put her on a rigorous anti-HIV drug regi- 
men for ten years. Eventually, officials with 
the California Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation transferred her to a state 
prison facility in Southern California. 
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Once there, the facility’s health staffers 
urged Martinez to take another HIV test, 
even though she had assured them that 
she was infected with the virus. The re- 
sults came back negative. They did the test 
again. It was negative, again. She didn’t 
have HIV. 

Martinez said she later learned that the 
Central California Women’s Facility, where 
she and many other East Bay women end 
up when they’re sentenced to prison, had 
a contract with a pharmaceutical company 
that sells HIV medication. Martinez, who 
now works for the Oakland-based prison- 
ers’ rights group Justice Now, shared the 
story of what happened to her at a recent 
public event. She contends that corporate- 
driven interests affect the physical and 
mental health of prisoners throughout the 
California prison system. 

There’s also compelling evidence that the 
health facility within the Central California 
Women’s Facility (CCWF) in Chowchilla 
has a history of badly mistreating female 
prisoners. Late last year, a three-person 
panel of court-appointed medical experts 
released a scathing report on the deplor- 
able conditions inside the prison. Overall, 
the panel found that CCWF “is not provid- 
ing adequate medical care, and that there 
are systemic issues resulting in prevent- 
able morbidity and mortality [disease and 
death] that present an ongoing serious risk 
of harm to patients.” 

The 57-page report, which didn’t re- 
ceive much press coverage, also stated that 
CCWF’s health facility is disorganized and 
overcrowded. “We believe that the major- 
ity of problems are attributable to over- 


crowding, insufficient health care staffing 
and inadequate medical bed space,” the 
report stated. 

The court-ordered health care evaluation 
came in response to a January 2013 report 
conducted by Governor Jerry Brown’s of- 
fice that declared the health care conditions 
at CCWF improved. The dismal quality of 
health care inside California’s prisons was 
the driving force behind orders issued by 
federal judges to the state to dramatically 
reduce its inmate population. “Overcrowd- 
ing and health care conditions cited by this 
Court to support its population reduction 
order are now a distant memory,” Brown’s 
office stated. 

Despite the scathing report on CCWF by 
court-appointed medical experts, federal 
judges agreed last month to give Brown 
and state corrections officials more time to 
relieve overcrowding in California’s pris- 
ons. 

The overcrowded conditions at CCWF 
worsened in 2012 when the state converted 
Valley State Prison for Women (which is 
located near CCWF) into a men’s facil- 
ity and then funneled that facility’s female 
prisoners into CCWF and the California In- 
stitution for Women near Chino. CCWF’s 
inmate population quickly grew to 1 84 per- 
cent of capacity. 

According to the court-appointed medi- 
cal experts, the packed conditions at 
CCWF resulted in health care staff being 
slow to respond to inmates’ medical needs. 

“I would assume that during an emergen- 
cy you would run toward the emergency, 
but no, 95 percent of the time they walk 
— stroll,” said Mianta McKnight, a former 



Brisbane resident who was released from 
CCWF three months ago and currently re- 
sides at a prisoner re-entry facility on Trea- 
sure Island. 

McKnight told me that when nurses at 
CCWF respond to an emergency, they’ll 
only provide care if the patient is incoher- 
ent and can’t stand up. She described an in- 
stance in which her roommate was waiting 
to get treatment for an earache. The pain 
became so intense, she passed out and hit 
her head on her bunk. “She was trying to 
be seen and was ignored,” McKnight said. 

And even if a prisoner does get seen by 
health care staffers at CCWF, there’s a good 
chance she won’t get appropriate care. Ac- 
cording to the court-ordered report, as well 
as first-hand accounts, CCWF medical 
staffers routinely prescribe expired, incor- 
rect, or insufficient medication. 

“You go in and say, T don’t feel well 
because XYZ,”’ McKnight said. “They’ll 
give you a cold pack and you may have a 
migraine.” 

Inmates also “were given the wrong 
medications at times — kind of like test 
this and see if it works and if it doesn’t 
work we’ll try something else,” she con- 
tinued. She said she once helped take care 
of a fellow inmate who became paralyzed 
down the left side of her body because she 
received the wrong drugs. 

McKnight also said that it was not un- 
common for prisoners to wait in the phar- 
macy line for long periods and then watch 
staffers withhold their prescribed medica- 
tions. They’d get to the front of the line, 
and then watch staffers pull up their mug- 
shots and arrest histories on Google, and 
send the prisoners to the back of the line 
if the staffers disliked what they saw, she 
said. 

At CCWF, prisoners with chronic ill- 
nesses and disabilities are consigned to the 
skilled nursing facility, which further iso- 
lates them within the prison system, and 
further alienates them from their families. 
“They are sometimes thrown back there and 
don’t know why they’re back there,” said 
McKnight of inmates being put in skilled 
nursing. “They have little or no communi- 
cation with their families.” Prison officials 
also regularly lock down the skilled nurs- 
ing facility without explanation, she said. 

The court-appointed medical experts 
who examined CCWF substantiated McK- 
night’s experiences. The panelist said they 
“found problems with timeliness and qual- 
ity of care.” They also stated in their report 
that “[ijnternal audits show lapses in con- 


tinuity of chronic disease medication. We 
also found concerns related to expiration of 
chronic medication orders.” 

McKnight, who now works with the pris- 
oner’s rights group California Coalition for 
Women Prisoners, said that the health care 
staffers at CCWF don’t treat patients as 
humans. “I would like to see people have 
the opportunity to have a better quality of 
life,” she said. “And not have them have a 
slow death sentence as a result of not being 
taken care of.” 

The California Coalition for Women 
Prisoners is working on a campaign that 
calls for health care staff to be held ac- 
countable; health care to be improved to 
the standards of care outside of prison; and 
prisoner release in lieu of overcrowding. 

“It’s corrections, but it’s not meant to be 
cruel and unusual punishment,” McKnight 
said. “And sometimes that’s what it turns 
into.” • 


GRASS ROOTS 
PROTEST 

O n March 29 th the Catrinas Del Bar- 
rio a grass root women’s organi- 
zation which focuses on human 
rights, inmates rights and community needs 
scheduled a “Inmates Are Human” demon- 
stration in Santa Barbara. Demonstrators 
meet at Tuckers Grove Park at 2pm, includ- 
ing the family members of inmates current- 
ly in Santa Barbara County Jail as well as 
members from LULAC Santa Maria. 

This demonstration was inspired by 
hearing stories from inmates family mem- 
bers about how their loved ones who are 
currently in Santa Barbara County Jail, are 
not receiving mail, some have even gone 
without their legal mail, including letters 
from the lawyers representing them in cur- 
rent cases as well as the inmates outgoing 
legal mail to ACLU being denied sending 
service. Inmates’ post cards to their chil- 
dren or from their children are not be- 
ing sent or received. In talking to the 14 
families as well as former inmates of 
Santa Barbara County Jail who have 
expressed the conditions they experi- 
enced while incarcerated; the CO’s are 
turning cells normally used to house 
intoxicated people aka “drunk tanks” 
as solitary confinement units. This is 
similar to the SHUs many are familiar 
with that are used in a prison setting. 

The transformed drunk tanks do not 
allow the prisoner any human contact 


unless it is from a guard. Prisoners are left 
in these solitary confinements for months 
and months on end, the longest so far is ap- 
proaching one year in solitary. Some drunk 
tanks are equipped with cameras, so not 
only are the prisoners left without human 
contact they are under video surveillance 
24 hours a day 7 days a week, without even 
being convicted of a crime, this is all while 
they await trial. 

Demonstrators walked 3 miles, 1.5 each 
way from the park to the Jail, chanting, “In- 
mates are Human”, “Stop Solitary” along 
the way and at the driveway entrance of the 
Jail. The demonstrators were approached 
by the Santa Barbara Sherriff’s department 
officers, who offered them “A spot we re- 
served just for you.” Since earlier it was 
said by inmates family members that the 
inmates were being teased about the future 
protest, and officers were overheard saying 
“these protesters are really pissing me off!” 
the demonstrators declined the set up invite 
and maintained their position. 

During the protest some of the inmates 
were actually offered yard time, at first 
thought to be a positive sign, until inmates 
returned from yard to a raided room and 
write ups. Write ups for things that weren’t 
in their room, or a write up of contraband 
for having one rubber band. Inmates who 
asked officers about why the search hap- 
pened and if this is why they received yard 
time after so long without were told, “I 
don’t know.” Other inmates were told they 
were “Talking to much about not getting 
their mail.” All inmates were told “This is 
going to make it worse on you!” 

The demonstrators met back at the park 
and did interviews of inmates’ family mem- 
bers, describing what they and their loved 
ones are going thru. These videos will be 
posted on utube by the Catrinas Del Barrio. 
The video footage of the protest is avail- 
able online via Facebook at: https ://www. 
facebook.com/CatrinasDelBarrio. • 

Written by: Venenosa Del Barrio 
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WASHINGTON STATE GUARDS OBSTRUCT LITIGATION 

Coyote Ridge Corrections Center Superintendent Bans Blank Cassette Tapes Under Same 

Policy the DOC Sold the Tapes to Prisoners 


By Karl Tobey, Coyote Ridge Corrections 

P risoners are often unrepresented 
litigants in many court cases. They 
access the courts pro se for various 
reasons, such as criminal appeals, habeas 
corpus, civil rights violations, and public 
records act violations. Prisoners have very 
limited resources at their deposal to help 
them gather evidence and overcome the 
various court rules and procedural hurdles 
in order to even get their claims heard on 
the merits. Some of those resources in- 
clude: access to a law library for case law, 
statues, and court rules; to typewriters, typ- 
ing paper, and carbon paper; and to blank 
cassette tapes to record depositions. Pris- 
oners also rely on prison officials not to 
actively obstruct their access to the courts 
by blocking or failing to provide the above 
resources. Unfortunately, many prison of- 
ficials (and attorney generals) believe it’s 
a legitimate practice to obstruct prisoners’ 
court access by any means necessary. 

In the past two years at CRCC, assistant 
attorney generals (AAG) have refused to 
stipulate to tape recorded depositions as 
they allowed in the past. Prison officials 
have reduced the amount of typing paper 
provided for preparing briefs and motions 
from 20 sheets a day down to 5 sheets a 
day, they have rewrote policy 590.500, 
Legal Access for Offenders, to exclude 
typewriters and then removed all typewrit- 
ers from the law library, and finally, Super- 
intendent Jeffery Uttecht, under the same 
policy which the DOC used to sell us tapes, 
unilaterally banned blank cassette tapes 
for purchase on commissary and posses- 
sion. While this list is not all inclusive of 
every dirty trick the DOC uses to obstruct 
litigation, and while each one deserves to 
be written about, this article focuses on the 
blank cassette tapes. 

The DOC implemented policy 440.000 
Personal Property for Offenders in 1995. 
Since that time, cassette tapes have been 
allowed as personal property under the 
property matrix. The DOC has revised the 
property policy 1 5 times over the years and 
the last 3 revisions were 8/1/11, 9/15/12, 
and 1/1/13. The DOC had never eliminated 
blank cassette tapes as allowable property. 
Since 2008, The DOC has allowed pris- 
oners to purchase blank cassette tapes on 
the commissary. Prisoners use these tapes 


to record music off the radio, record their 
band music, and record depositions for 
court cases. 

What is a deposition? In simplest terms, 
a deposition is where one side of litigation 
ask the other side questions pertaining to 
the issue(s) in the law suit. Either side can 
take a deposition. Depositions are one of 
the best evidence-gathering tools available 
under court discovery rules. They are better 
than interrogatories (written questions) be- 
cause those are often answered by attorneys 
rather than their clients. Plus, depositions 
are the closest thing to being on the stand 
in court because the person is under oath to 
answer questions truthfully, and he/s can- 
not rely on an attorney to provide the “cor- 
rect” answer. This method often gets to the 
heart of the controversy and, when DOC 
officials are involved, it places them in the 
seat of accountability for their actions. It is 
for these reasons Superintendent Uttecht 
banned blank cassette tapes as a way to 
stop depositions of DOC employees. 

What was impetus which led to his dra- 
conian method? It’s because he was about 
to be deposed in a lawsuit. Between March 
and September of 2012, CRCC prisoner, 
Mathew G. Silva, deposed several DOC 
officials and others related to Silva v. McK- 
enna et al ., U.S. District Court No. Cll- 
5629-RBL/KLS, which alleged a com- 
mon pattern and practice of state officials 
obstructing prisoners’ access to the courts 
and their ability to effectively litigate their 
claims— the very same actions such as ban- 
ning the tapes. Several of Silva’s deposi- 
tions were tape recorded as was common in 



prisoner litigation until the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office began refusing to stipulate to 
them (again, a tactic to frustrate litigation). 
In August, before DOC officials placed Mr. 
Silva in segregation, he had a deposition 
pending for Superintendent Uttecht. Af- 
ter Mr. Silva went to seg, Uttecht issued a 
memorandum (memo) on August 28, 2012 
titled “Cassette Tapes for Depositions” 
stating blank “cassette tapes will no lon- 
ger be available for offenders to purchase 
or accrue debt for depositions ... other op- 
tions offenders may consider include hiring 
a stenographer or using other methods such 
as interrogatories or discovery to gather 
information they many need for legitimate 
legal purposes....” He knows, of course, 
prisoners are mostly indigent and cannot 
afford to pay for stenographers or for cop- 
ies of discovery materials. To add insult to 
injury, Uttecht claimed policy 440.000 did 
“not provide offender access to blank cas- 
sette tapes [ironically sold on commissary] 
for legal purposes.” Further, He issued an- 
other memo on October 19, 2012 stating 
that “only pre-recorded commercial tapes/ 
CDs or authorized letter tapes/CDs are al- 
lowed” under 440.000, and therefore, of- 
fenders will have 1 5 days to mail out their 
cassette tapes which do not comply or they 
will be confiscated. 

Because of the threat of confiscation, 
another CRCC inmate, Jeffrey R. McKee, 
a well-known prison litigator who has 
successfully litigated several civil suits 
against the DOC, appealed the planned 
confiscation to Lieutenant Richard Dun- 
can on 10/26/12. McKee claimed the tapes 
were allowed under policy because DOC 
had sold inmates blank cassette tapes on 
commissary since 2008 under the same 
policy, and that CRCC had sold him tapes 
between May and July of that year. After 
6 months of repeated kites to Duncan, he 
finally responded on 4/30/13 stating, “I am 
sorry that I can’t help you with your issue; 
I cannot over turn DOC policy or Superin- 
tendent’s memo ... you will have to send 
your tapes out at your own expense.” It is 
noteworthy that McKee also had pending 
depositions in civil litigation involving Ut- 
techt and other DOC officials at the time. 

In between his appeal and the response, 
McKee sought help from Director of Se- 
curity Devon Schrum. He sent a letter on 
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4/15/13 requesting clarification whether 
prisoners may retain their previously pur- 
chased tapes. Ms. Schrum never responded 
to McKee’s request, but she did respond to 
another inmate’s request. Interestingly, her 
response did not maintain the hard-line de- 
nial of possession of the tapes as Uttecht 
wanted: 

Cassette tapes are no longer offered 
for sale in our prisons, however, of- 
fenders may retain possession of their 
previously purchased cassette tapes 
(up to 20). I apologize for the misun- 
derstanding around clear cassette tapes 
and have since spoken with all of the 
Superintendents about this clarifica- 
tion. 

According to the c.c. at the bottom of her 
letter, Uttecht received a copy of her let- 
ter, and Lt. Duncan did too well before he 
denied McKee’s appeal. Unfortunately, Ut- 
techt did not change his hard-line stance or 
issue a new memo reflecting the clarifica- 
tion. In fact, his October memo is still post- 
ed in the property room. Further, prisoners’ 
tapes are still being confiscated, even after 
they provide a copy of Ms. Schrum’s let- 
ter as authority to retain their tapes. Appar- 
ently, Uttecht does not believe in following 
his own chain-of-command when it comes 
to DOC policies. What this boils down to 
is that DOC officials will do anything and 
everything to obstruct litigation by prison- 
ers. • 


RETALIATION 

and Civil Rights Violations 
Pile Up at the NWDC in 
Tacoma. 

R emaining original hunger striker 
breaks fast and placed in retaliatory 
solitary confinement. Former iso- 
lated hunger striker “convicted” in a Kaf- 
kaesque hearing; the twenty men placed 
in solitary confinement for hunger strike 
grows. Despite retaliation, peaceful protest 
continues. 

Jesus Gaspar Navarro ended his 25-day 
hunger strike on the morning of April 1st 
with a full breakfast. An hour later, after 
speaking on air on Spanish language 1360 
am about the strike, he was removed from 
medical isolation to solitary confinement. 
His administrative segregation order cited 
risk to self and the facility and participa- 
tion in the hunger strike as reasons for his 
isolation. The conditions of isolation are 
not healthy for someone recovering from a 


nearly month-long fast. 

Today Ramon Mendoza Pascual, who 
was held in medical isolation for two 
weeks, had a hearing on charges stemming 
from the fast. In the hearing the same ICE 
officer acted as translator, witness against 
him and adjudicator. He was convicted of 
inciting a group demonstration. Mr. Men- 
doza Pascual was sentenced to 20 days in 
solitary confinement. The conditions in- 
clude near total deprivation: 23 hour a day 
lockdown with no human contact (one hour 
a day of solitary time in the prison yard), no 
use of telephone, no access to commissary 
account items, and no access to television 
or written materials. 

Mr. Gaspar Navarro and Mr. Mendoza 
Pascual joined dozens of other hunger 
strikers who are in isolation in retaliation 
for the hunger strike, what detainees call 
“the hole.” But they work to keep their 
spirits up. Ramon Mendoza Pascual ob- 
served while encouraging those on hunger 
strike, “They don’t have enough holes for 
all of us.” 

Army vet Hassall Moses remains in iso- 
lation for advocating a work stoppage for 
work that is compensated at $ 1 per day and 
that ICE and GEO allege is voluntary. 

Increasingly experts are coming forward 
with evidence that isolation is torture. In a 
recent New Yorker Magazine article pub- 
lic health researcher Dr. Atule Gawande 
summed up all the research: “simply to ex- 
ist as a normal human being requires inter- 
action with other people.” 

A 16-year resident of the US, Mr. Gaspar 
Navarro is sorely missing his large family, 
all U.S. citizens - a wife, five children, and 
two grandchildren bom since he was de- 
tained. Ramon Mendoza Pascual and his 
wife of 13 years, Veronica, have three chil- 
dren, ages 12, 10, and 5. Ramon first came 
to the United States 1 1 years ago, in 2002, 
and works as a carpenter, finishing homes 
and hospitals. Before being detained, Ra- 
mon was a significant source of support to 
his family, and his wife now works three 
jobs seven days a week to make ends meet. 


EDITORIAL 

COMMENTS 

T n my last comments I complained about 
the low number of stamps that had been 
donated, but after that issue went to the 
press a lot of stamps came in, enough to 
mail out the April issue of Rock. Unfortu- 
nately, no money came in so once again I 


had to pay for the cost of printing, as I will 
again this (May) month. 

I keep a spreadsheet of every stamp do- 
nated and every dollar received, as well as 
the date of the donation and who gave it. 
So far Rock has received $4,047 in money 
from both inside and outside sources, and 
7,454 in stamps. With that money we’ve 
put out 29 issues of Rock , starting with 
a mailing list of 100 and growing that to 
over 600, primarily in California but also a 
slowly growing presence in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Texas. 

This newsletter may or may not survive. 
That depends on my good health and your 
willingness to provide the resources neces- 
sary to keep it going. But whether it con- 
tinues or not, there will ultimately be other 
prisoner oriented publications — maybe 
more radical or maybe less — that will be 
the scaffolding around which a peaceful 
national prisoners’ movement will be built. 


ON BEHAVIOR 
MODIFICATION 

By Ed Mead 

B ehavior modification can be a le- 
gitimate tool for positive change in 
the hands of a skilled mental health 
professional. For example, if you wanted 
to stop smoking cigarettes, you and your 
psychologist, social worker, or whatever, 
would work out a mutually agreed upon 
plan wherein you reward yourself for suc- 
cessfully completed steps, and maybe even 
punish yourself for backsliding (such as 
making a financial contribution to an orga- 
nization you despise). In the hands of the 
state, however, behavior modification be- 
comes just another instrument of control. It 
becomes illegitimate. 

In custody behavior modification pro- 
grams are a part of the systematic process 
of reinforcing that a prisoner has no con- 
trol over his own being. In behavioral psy- 
chology, this condition is called Teamed 
helplessness ’-a derivative of Skinnerian 
operant conditioning (commonly called 
Teaming techniques’). In essence, a pris- 
oner is taught to be helpless, dependent on 
his overseer. He is taught to accept without 
question the overseer’s power to control 
him. 

The United States Penitentiary (USP) at 
Marion, Illinois, opened in 1963, the same 
year the federal prison at Alcatraz closed. 


Behavior Mod Continued on page 10 
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TOTALLY RADICAL MUSLIMS ZINE #3 

Call for Submissions! 


“Hubb: Queer Muslim Love Stories” 

W e are a group of Bay Area based 
social workers, activists, attor- 
neys, and artists who put togeth- 
er quarterly compilations of articles by the 
progressive and/or LGBT Muslim commu- 
nity. We are non-denominational, volunteer 
mn, and self- funded. 

For volume three of the Totally Radi- 
cal Muslim Zine, we’re exploring topics 
of love, trust and vulnerability. We would 
like to hear from Muslims inside California 
prisons, if you feel able to. Our previous 
volumes focused on Islamophobia and re- 
silience. 

We recognize these are not easy topics 
to write about to complete strangers, espe- 
cially for people who have been incarcer- 
ated. If we print your story, we will send 
you a confirmation letter and complimen- 
tary Zine, with gratitude. 

The Totally Radical Muslim Zine is 
about telling our stories and reclaiming 
our truths. This project is about resisting 
Islamophobia, homophobia, imperialism 
and so many more systems of oppression, 
which we are tackling, one love story at a 
time! By telling our stories, with all their 
edges, contradictions, beauties and gems - 
we are taking back the power to create our 
narratives and imagine another present, and 
another history. 

For Volume 3, we are seeking submis- 
sions that share experiences on: falling in 
love, falling out of love, finding queer love, 
feeling loved by family, heartache, loneli- 
ness, critical thoughts on relationships, 
friendship, platonic love, and stories on 
self-love across prison walls, and borders. 

Tell us about the ways you’ve opened and 
closed your heart. Count the times you’ve 
heard it break. Describe the love you’ve 
asked for, prayed for, waited for, cherished, 
embraced, feared, denied, chased, or fled. 
Name the feelings that visit you by night. 

Submission invited from all self-identi- 
fied Muslims - queer, trans, straight, ques- 
tioning, and more. We especially welcome 
submissions from voices often left out of 
Muslim discourse: queer and trans, black, 
youth, disabled, Shia, Ahmadi, poor, work- 
ing class, folks incarcerated and recently 
released. 

Formats: written, drawing, photography, 
all accepted. 

Deadline: Tuesday May 1, 2014 (goal is 


to print for the Summer of 2014) 

We do not edit your work. This is our 
commitment to honoring individual voice 
and storytelling. We are however, discern- 
ing in maintaining a political frame and 
may decide that your piece does not fit 
within our projects vision and intent. 

* All submissions must be UNDER 800 
words! Send submissions to TRM at R0. 
Box 29843 Oakland, CA 94604. • 

Salaam and solidarity, 

Totally Radical Muslims Zine crew 


TWO LESSONS 
THE USA MUST 
LEARN FROM 
GLENN FORD 

By Tessa Murphy, USA campaigner at 
Amnesty International 

T here are two lessons the USA should 
learn from the release of Glenn 
Ford, a 64-year-old man who spent 
28 years on death row in Louisiana for a 
crime he didn’t commit. 

The first lesson is that the death penalty 
is never the answer, including because it 
carries the inescapable risk of executing in- 
nocent people. The second is that there are 
some serious problems with Louisiana’s 
justice system. 

Glenn Ford walked out of the southern 
state’s infamous Angola prison late yester- 
day, after spending nearly three decades be- 
hind bars for a crime he’s always claimed 
he never committed. 

He was sentenced to death in 1984 for 
the murder of Isadore Rozeman in the 
north-western Louisiana city of Shreveport 
in November 1983. His freedom comes af- 
ter a Louisiana judge ordered his release, 
following the state’s disclosure last year 
that another man had admitted to the crime 
in May 2013. 

Glenn Ford is the 144th exonerated pris- 
oner to be released from death row in the 
USA since 1973, and the 10th such case in 
Louisiana, according to the Death Penalty 
Information Center in Washington, DC. 

His case shows some of the hallmarks 
present in other cases of wrongful convic- 
tion - inexperienced trial lawyers, unreli- 
able witness testimony, and prosecuto- 


rial misconduct. Questions of race, never 
far from the US death penalty, were also 
raised in this case. Glenn Ford is African- 
American and was tried for the murder of a 
white man by a jury consisting of 12 white 
jurors, after African Americans had been 
dismissed by the prosecution during jury 
selection. 

Despite the flimsy nature of the evidence 
against him, the death sentence hung over 
his head for decades. The Louisiana Su- 
preme Court affirmed the conviction and 
death sentence in 1986, despite acknowl- 
edging that there were “serious questions” 
about the evidence. One of the judges had 
dissented, arguing that there was insuffi- 
cient evidence to convict Glenn Ford. 

This case is reminiscent of another that 
has been litigated for over 40 years, sharing 
many of the same flaws. Albert Woodfox, 
one of the ‘Angola 3’ inmates previously 
in the same prison as Glenn Ford, was con- 
victed in 1973 of the murder of a prison 
guard before an all-white jury. No physi- 
cal evidence linked him to the crime, po- 
tentially exculpatory evidence was lost and 
the convictions were based on the discred- 
ited testimony of the only eyewitness to 
the murder - who was later shown to have 
received privileges, including a pardon, in 
return for his statement. 

Despite his conviction having been over- 
turned three times, once in a state court and 
twice by federal judge, Albert Woodfox 
remains incarcerated while he continues 
to litigate his case. The state of Louisiana 
has appealed against every court ruling in 
his favour while the serious flaws in his 
case remain without remedy. The case is 
currently before the federal appeals court. 
Should the court rule against him, it is like- 
ly that Albert Woodfox will die in prison. 

A second member of the ‘Angola 3’, 
Herman Wallace, had his conviction over- 
turned by a federal judge last year on the 
basis of the systematic exclusion of women 
from the grand jury that indicted him. It 
took a terminal diagnosis of cancer for the 
federal court to expedite their ruling on the 
case, and a judge who recognised that “the 
Louisiana court, when presented with the 
opportunity to correct this error, failed to 
do so”. Herman Wallace died three days af- 
ter his release. 

Glenn Ford and Herman Wallace lost 
decades of their lives behind bars under a 
flawed system. Meanwhile, justice remains 
elusive for Albert Woodfox. Amnesty In- 
ternational continues to call for him to be 
released. • 
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BILL WOULD LET 
STATE PRISONS 
CONTRACT OUT 
INMATES AS 
FARM LABOR 

T daho’s state Board of Correction could 
contract out prison inmates as farm 
laborers, under legislation making its 
way through this year. Reporter Sean Ellis 
of the Capital Press has a report here on the 
bill, SB 1374 from Senate Judiciary Chair- 
woman Patti Anne Lodge, R-Huston. Ellis 
reports that fruit growers in southwestern 
Idaho have struggled to find enough work- 
ers to pick their fruit in recent years, and 
last year, pear were left unpicked in the 
Sunny Slope area. The inmate workers 
would be paid under the same payment 
standards used by Correctional Industries, 
and part of their earnings could go to pay 
restitution orders, to offset their costs of 
incarceration, to buy prison commissary 
items and to help them re-enter society 
when they’re released. • 

The Spokesman Review, March 7, 2014 


LEGALIZED 

SLAVERY 

By Shawn Womack 

T he prisonindustrial complex is one 
of the last visible relics of colonial 
slavery. The inmate workforce lo- 
cated within the walls of Oregon State Pen- 
itentiary is not allowed to protest, not al- 
lowed even nonviolently, to obtain a living 
wage. These inmates are mandated by laws 
enforced by the state to offer their bodies 
in service/slavery to the factories located 
within the prison complex. The highest 
paid position in any of the various facto- 
ries/industrial plantations i.e. OCE laundry, 
OCE metal shop, OCE furniture factory, or 
OCE call center is $150 to $200 a month. 
How can a man be expected to provide for 
himself and his family on such a paltry in- 
come? 

Corporate executives and capitalist elites 
have engineered production facilities that 
bear a shocking resemblance to thirdworld 
neocolonies right here on American soil. 
Not that this is a new phenomenon. We can 
see quite plainly in the annals of American 
history how society has been purposely 
structured to allow for a maximization of 


profit for a relatively small group of indi- 
viduals at the expense of impoverishing 
the workers who actually produce the na- 
tion’s wealth. From the steel mills to the 
coal mines, the worker has always been at 
the mercy of his employer. The worker is 
viewed as an expendable asset, something 
to be used, exploited by capital until he/she 
can no longer produce. The strike was one 
of the workers’ most effective tools. It al- 
lowed him/her to forcefully change the re- 
lationship of labor versus capital. Neverthe- 
less, we all know too well what happened 
to the workers who chose to strike. They 
were beaten by police officers, gunned 
down by national guardsmen, hauled off to 
penal/concentration camps, forever denied 
employment within the matrix of Amer- 
ica’s mainstream economy, marginalized 
and stripped of all human, social, and po- 
litical rights. 

Oregon Corrections En- 
terprises is a corporation 
that makes ample use of 
employing slave labor for 
that one reason alone: in- 
expensive slave labor. 


The saying goes “Those who forget his- 
tory are doomed to repeat it.” The strike 
has been unceremoniously bartered away 
by the socalled leadership of the workers 
movement. What is left can only be seen, 
in its proper light, as begging for relief and 
tokenism. This mentality is not only found 
within organizations operating in free 
American society, it is also the subject of 
this essay regarding the treatment of inmate 
workers. The inmate population has very 
little incentive to work. If it weren’t for the 
fact that their collective stomachs compel 
them to eat, I daresay the revolution would 
be complete. These inmates know I mean 
they are conscious of how and by who they 
are being exploited. It is common knowl- 
edge that Oregon Corrections Enterprises 
is a corporation that makes ample use of 
employing slave labor for that one reason 
alone: inexpensive slave labor. Slaves do 
not have to be justly compensated for their 
labor, nor do they have any real rights — 
rights that the courts would not only re- 
spect but also defend. These inmates will 
not strike because they are all aware of 
the retaliation that will commence on the 
part of OSP’s administration. Capitalists 
use the government and its military agen- 
cies to break strikers. Prison administrators 


use isolation/solitary confinement, physical 
violence by highly trained storm troopers, 
and the fear of being transferred to another 
state away from one’s loved ones as a de- 
terrent to any inmate who wishes to orga- 
nize the inmate workforce against those 
who would exploit them for private gain. 

I do not want to give the impression that 
this essay is merely an intellectual exer- 
cise. I am trying to demonstrate the histori- 
cal nature of my observations. What I am 
witnessing right now is not a coincidence. 
It is the product of much thought, time, 
and preparation. This system is designed 
to crush anyone who opposes it, to silence 
anyone who would speak out against it. 
Most decent humans would say that what 
the state is doing is criminal. Slavery is 
abolished, right? No! The U.S. Constitu- 
tion allows for the imposition of slavery 
for anyone convicted of a crime. This is an 
actual fact. No man in this place if he be 
of sound mind will deny the sheer brutality 
and dehumanizing effect of being identified 
as a slave. These men are my brothers, and 
yet, they are being conditioned to think of 
themselves as something inferior to human 
beings. Their struggle is my struggle. It’s 
not a matter of race, it’s a matter of class. 
My place is with the people, those who live 
but never know freedom. Our leaders have 
failed us entirely. They have either joined 
our oppressors in exchange for a piece of 
the devil’s pie, or have coopted the revo- 
lutionary struggle in favor of meaningless 
reform. The inmate is the new steel worker, 
the coal miner, the assembly linesman. One 
made a slave by economic policy, the oth- 
er made a slave by judicial policy. There 
is only one winner in all this: the policy 
maker. • 

Shawn Womack # 16453123 
Oregon State Peitentiary 
2605 State Street 
Salem, OR 97301 
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LETTERS 

Cops Won't Follow Rules 

First and foremost, a huge shout out in 
solidarity to all those individuals who re- 
main committed to the overall struggle to 
end CDCR’s corrupt practices and the in- 
definite use of solitary confinement. And a 
warm salute to all those beyond the prison 
walls, friends, family members, advocates, 
etc., who’s invaluable contributions have 
helped change the face of our movement. 
On behalf of all prisoners, thank you! 
Without your steadfast support none of this 
would be possible. 

I am writing to help further expose the 
extensive corruption, lack of accountabil- 
ity, and abuse of authority being suffered 
by those held at Tehachapi and potentially 
everywhere in similar situations. More spe- 
cifically, myself and other like-minded in- 
dividuals continue to apply the necessary 
pressure on administration in an effort to 
ensure they adhere/follow their own rules 
and regulations established within the Title 
15. We decided it was in our best interests 
to dedicate our time and energy to the is- 
sues/matters which would benefit all those 
confined without the Tehachapi SHU. 

A little over a year ago we launched a 
campaign against the administration here 
to address/correct the inordinate amount of 
institutional deficiencies by using the avail- 
able grievance procedure. For example, we 
challenged: The prisoner official’s refusal 
to comply with the required ten hours of 
outdoor exercise/out-of-cell-time per week 
mandated for segregated prisoners [15 
CCR § 3343(h)]. The processing of inmate 
packages within fifteen calendar days and 
that the packages be opened/inspected in 
the presence of the inmate per policy [15 
CCR § 3134 (c)(3) and (4)]. The inhumane 
and unsanitary living conditions as a re- 
sult of copious amounts of water flooding 
numerous cells and dayrooms from leaky 
roofs/plumbing chases [15 CCR § 3343 
(a) and (g)]. The administration’s denial of 
authorized personal property for Security 
Housing Unit (SHU) inmates to purchase 
and receive (e.g., headphones) [DOM § 
54030.20.7.2]. 

All of the aforementioned appeals were 
granted at one or all levels of review. How- 
ever, despite being fully granted, prison of- 
ficials refuse to adhere, comply, or enforce 
any departmental policy/regulation that is 


counterproductive to their agenda to sup- 
press all local, state, and federal rights of 
prisoners. These unethical and blatant acts 
are underhanded attempts to render the 
venue for review (inmate/parolee appeal 
process) ineffective and minimize the po- 
tential for negative publicity. It should be 
equally noted that these are only a handful 
of the appeals that have been fully granted 
within the last year that are not being hon- 
ored. 

We are currently pursuing further judi- 
cial review regarding most of these matters. 
Unfortunately, prison officials will con- 
tinue to lie, falsify records, and disregard 
any court orders issued requiring CDCR 
to comply with their own rules and regu- 
lations. Therefore we are seeking any in- 
formation/advice from prisoners or anyone 
else having knowledge and/or expertise in 
these areas — on how we might combat Te- 
hachapi ’s ongoing attempts to ignore these 
granted appeals and prevent our efforts in 
obtaining meaningful resolution. 

With that being said, we will remain 
diligent and focused in achieving our ob- 
jectives and goals. Enclosed are 24 forever 
stamps donated on behalf of the 4B-5A col- 
lective. 

Nick Wilds, Tehachapi SHU 

PBSP SHU Food Prep 

....[T]he topic of a better existence does 
give occasion to also note that we are not 
unaware of the previous criticism directed 
at the SHU food preparation approach. Go- 
ing forward we trust such criticism is no 
longer merited and we reaffirm our appre- 
ciation for and solidarity with the struggle 
for prisoner’s human rights and the better- 
ment of us all. 

Name Withheld, A Yard, PBSP 

On Women, Step Down, and the 
Future 

[This letter was written back in January 
but got lost in the mess that is my desk.] 

I’ve been in solitary confinement doing 
indeterminate for over two decades now 
and counting here in Pelican Bay SHU. 

I want to acknowledge the strong women 
in CIW and Massachusetts for their state- 
ments and acts of solidarity, as well as all 
strong women within and behind jail and 
prison walls. I believe it is important that 
we recognize the women who so bravely 
stood and stand by our sides as equals in 
both this struggle and in life. 

We have women from all walks of life 


and family positions serving 
time in jails and prisons across 
the country. Here in Cali-incar- 
ceration land CDCR has sub- 
jected women to terms in soli- 
tary under false pretenses. They 
justify their existence of their 
torture chambers with allega- 
tions such as “gang activity” or 
“enemy concerns.” CDCR does 
not care about the gender of the 
bodies, so long as they can fill 
these living tombs. And just like us men, 
these women suffer on a daily basis the re- 
percussions and retaliation of their captors 
for having the audacity to speak out against 
the injustice being done them. 

The issues facing women are the same as 
ours, maybe even more profound than ours. 
Like us men, they are being denied proper 
medical attention, real education, nutri- 
tious foods, meaningful contact, and access 
to family and loves ones, all of which are 
important aspects of rehabilitation and suc- 
cess on parole. The once prominent idea 
of rehabilitation is now just a myth that is 
heard only in stories of past times. 

Now CDCR is attempting to build a 
new idea and create a new myth, called the 
Step-Down Program (SDP). It is nothing 
more than a new con that CDCR is run- 
ning on the public. This new SDP has more 
holes in it than Swiss-cheese! In this case, 
however, CDCR won’t be able to play its 
SDP game because we prisoners, men and 
women, have spoken with a united voice. 
This voice has been heard, and joined, by 
many other human beings from the outside 
world who are now seeing the torture go- 
ing on here in Cali-incarceration Land, and 
have stood up and sided against this crime 
against humanity! 

Sadly, we have had to take serious mea- 
sures and put our own bodies in harm’s way 
to be heard and taken seriously. But that is 
nothing new, as CDCR has put our bodies 
and minds in harm’s way since the creation 
of the Prison Industrial Complex SHUs! 
We as human beings are used to hardship, 
the difference is choice, and we all have the 
freedom to choose what is acceptable to us, 
and what is not. These courageous women 
have decided that the conditions they are 
forced to endure are unacceptable and they 
demand, alongside of us, to be treated as 
human beings. They demand an end to the 
psychological and physical toll placed upon 
them (and us) by the indefinite and tortur- 
ous placement in solitary confinement. 
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We have come a long way, and I under- 
stand the frustration felt due to the slow 
progress of change, but we must continue 
to deep our heads up and stand by each 
other. We know that CDCR is hesitant to 
change, will drag its feet for as long as pos- 
sible, and will continue on its path of fal- 
sity. The Green Wall will also continue its 
scheming tactics. We must hold them ac- 
countable; it is by exposing their criminal 
behavior to the light of day, for all to see, 
that we can make them accountable. 

It is of great significance for all to re- 
member during this peaceful struggle, that 
we must keep striving for our basic human- 
ity, and for those to follow in generations 
to come, if we do not then who will? The 
green wall already is licking its chops at 
our children and the young. Let’s not let 
history repeat itself. 

So, in closing, to our sista’s standing 
with us, I and the short corridor salute you! 
You are not alone! 

Alex Yrigollen, PBSP 


LETTER TO CDCR 

From a Prisoner's Friend 

W hen I look at your proposed new 
Step Down Program/Security 
Threat Group regulations, an 
old saying comes to mind - the more things 
change, the more they stay the same. 

We are not fooled by your proposed 
new regulations and Step Down Program. 
We can easily see that you are in no way 
scaling back on the use of torture units in 
California prisons, but are finding ways 
to continue and even expand operations at 
taxpayer expense. 

The elements you say are changing, are 
actually staying the same. That includes: 

1. Continuation of indeterminate soli- 
tary confinement - it is still absolutely 
possible that a person could spend de- 
cades or even a lifetime in the SHU tor- 
ture unit. 

2. The regulations are STILL not behav- 
ior-based! In fact, they go even further 
in complete eradication of even a tiny 
shred of first amendment rights for those 
in the torture units. 

3. “Alleged association” continues to be 
used as valid criteria to keep a person in 
the torture units. CALIFORNIA IS THE 
ONLY STATE IN THE COUNTRY 
THAT DOES THIS. 

4. There is still no due process... place- 
ment and release from SHU torture units 


is completely discretionary and arbi- 
trary. 

5. Coercive debriefing remains in place 

- inherently unreliable “evidence” given 
by people desperate to have their torture 
ended. With the substance of the accusa- 
tion withheld, it is impossible to defend 
against - truly a Stalinesque feat. 

6. The disciplinary matrix criminalizes 
innocuous social activities and first 
amendment rights - only 3 out of 8 of 
the sections address seriously criminal 
and violent behavior. The other 5 crimi- 
nalize the tiniest acts of thinking, speak- 
ing, reading and interacting. 

I personally find it horrifying that CDCR 
has written into their regulations that par- 
ticipation in a peaceful, non-violent protest 
such as a hunger strike is a crime. Incarcer- 
ated people are still US citizens and have 
the right to peaceful protest of abuses by 
the state. 

The things that are actually new, merely 
serve to expand your control, so the fact of 
torture, again remains the same. Your chill- 
ing use of Homeland Security language 
(i.e. “Security Threat Group”) actually EX- 
PANDS the net for who can be placed into 
indeterminate torture. 


Step Down Program, Interlocking 
Traps and Deceptions 

The Step Down Program as designed un- 
der these regulations is a deceptive game of 
chutes and ladders, with miniscule rewards 
and arbitrary regressions to earlier steps, no 
independent oversight and no legal protec- 
tions whatsoever. 

The end result, as we well know, will be 
that many will continue to be held in torture 
units, in the complete lack of any genuinely 
violent or criminal behavior. 

Those who refuse to submit to cognitive 
restructuring will not progress through the 
steps - a neat way to cast blame on people 
resisting sensory deprivation for refusing 
to submit to the traps they did not create. 

The Step Down Program takes far too 
long, and the incentives are so miniscule 
they are insulting. The first 2 — 3 years in 
the SDP are spent in sensory deprivation 
under basically identical horrific condi- 
tions. This is NOT APPROPRIATE for 
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men already in torture units for decades 
without a single violent act. 

Also chilling is that your new regula- 
tions will make the “interactive journal- 
ing” mandatory for those who want to 
advance through the Step Down Program. 
While these degrading exercises in char- 
acter invalidation will have little effect on 
those who possess self-respect and politi- 
cal maturity, the effect could be devastat- 
ing on younger, less mentally stable people 
housed in torture units. As you well know. 

As you also know, mandatory cognitive 
restructuring under ANY kind of coercion, 
is against Article 1 of the Nuremburg Code. 
You know it, and we know it too. 

As if this weren’t bad enough, there are 
no legal safeguards about how information 
obtained through these “journals” can be 
used by CDCR in terms of classification 
hearings, criminal prosecution, civil litiga- 
tion and/or Board of Parole Hearings. 

This is particularly reprehensible, and 
allows CDCR the facade of clean hands 
while those desperate to exit your torture 
units are at great risk of inadvertently 
“choosing” their own extended torture sen- 
tences. 

These seemingly innocuous journals are 
a “damned if you do, damned if you don’t” 
sort of proposition. A lose/lose for incarcer- 
ated people, and a win/win for maintenance 
and expansion of SHU torture. 

Longer than 15 days in a sensory de- 
privation unit, under international law, is 
considered torture. The US (champion of 
democracy?) employs this form of torture 
far more than most countries, and Califor- 
nia employs it far more than other states in 
the US. What that means is that California 
is running a domestic torture program in 
gross violation of international law, more 
so than any other state in the country. 

What this also means is that the hand- 
writing is on the wall - we will END this 
kind of torture. We, as Californian taxpay- 
ers working together with incarcerated 
people fighting for their human rights, will 
not stop until it ends. True human rights 
work is rooted in great love, which sustains 
us for the long term. 

There are far, far better and more honor- 
able uses for our money, and we will do ev- 
erything we can to stop this torture happen- 
ing in our name. Basic human rights for all 
are not negotiable, and we roundly reject 
this pretense of reform. • 

Sincerely, 

Denise Mewbourne 
April 3, 2014 
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MAROON UPDATE 

Rising like a Phoenix 
from the Ashes 

A fter 22 years in solitary confine- 
ment Russell Maroon Shoatz has 
been transferred to general popula- 
tion. This is significant since the U.S. gov- 
ernment is determined to break the spirit 
of political prisoners through confinement, 
silencing, and torture. Here is an update on 
Maroon’s transition into general population 
at SCI Graterford, Pennsylvania’s largest 
maximum-security prison: 

It has been five weeks since his transfer. 
Every week he gains his humanity back, as 
he learns how to live without shackles on 
his hands and feet, breathe fresh air for the 
first time in months, and carefully re-teach 
himself how to redistribute his weight in 
order to walk up and down stairs again. He 
is acclimating to his new surroundings and 
becoming familiar with how prison author- 
ities regulate his life in general population. 

SCI Graterford confines up to 3,500 
prisoners. They are holding Maroon in the 
newest wing where prisoners are complete- 
ly broken. They have lost all self-respect 
and dignity. They have been broken by the 
prison system and living out of fear and 
desperation. Upon entering his new cell, 
fellow prisoners surrounded and begged 
Maroon for food. This is unimaginable to 
Maroon since any sign of weakness makes 
you vulnerable to manipulation by both 
prison authorities and prisoners. 

Along with the breaking of prisoners’ 
spirit, this is also a result of the privati- 
zation of prisons as they cut comers to 
make profit. The prisoners are not getting 
fed enough during mealtimes so they are 
desperate for food. Most don’t have the 
outside support and cannot afford to buy 
food and drink from the commissary. As a 
result, the spirit of the prisoners is so low 
and defeated that Maroon spends most of 
his time alone in his cell reading, writing, 
and studying. 

Maroon is gaining clarity on the trauma 
caused by long-term solitary confinement. 
He understands more concretely how pro- 
longed solitary confinement has been spe- 
cifically designed and used to target and 
destroy prisoners who display political 
leadership or abilities to organize prisoners 
(i.e. political and politicized prisoners). He 
is barely beginning to recognize all the psy- 
chological and bodily harm it has done to 
him over the past decades. Despite the fact 


that Maroon is one of the stronger prison- 
ers, it is clear that 22 years of solitary con- 
finement has done severe damage to him. 
One can only fathom how much of a toll 
solitary confinement takes on prisoners that 
are not as strong-willed as Maroon. 

We will keep you — his ardent supporters 
— regularly updated on Maroon’s progress 
and with his campaign as we transition into 
a new phase demanding a full release from 
prison. 

Russell Maroon Shoatz is an innocent 
man who has suffered tremendously under 
the duress of state torture. He needs the 
kind of rehabilitation that prison may have 
once promised, but clearly can’t and won’t 
give him. His cruel punishment — 22 years 
of continuous solitary confinement and tor- 
ture — has well exceeded his original sen- 
tence. 

It’s way past time to free Russell Maroon 
Shoatz! • 


ONE STEP 
FORWARD, TWO 
STEPS BACK 
PROGRAM 

T have read the various letters from the 
California prisoners regarding the so- 
called Step Down Program. It pretty 
much amounts to one step forward and two 
steps back. 

In the forty years I have spent behind 
lock and key, the most humiliating and use- 
less ’’step” program was one conducted in 
the hospital of the Washington State Peni- 
tentiary at Walla Walla in the late 1960’s. 
Dr. William Conte was the head of all the 
prisons and mental hospitals in Washington 
State. B. F. Skinner was the author of books 
applauding the use of behavioral modifica- 
tion. 

The particular program I remember in- 
volved “voluntary” participation by prison- 
ers. It began where everything was taken 
away from the prisoner and the prisoner 
was placed in diapers and forced to drink 
all liquids from a baby bottle. The idea was 
to reduce the prisoner to the lowest point 
of human immaturity. The prisoner had to 
wet himself in the diapers and it would go 
unchanged for a period of time. The pris- 
oner was gradually over a period of time 
“awarded” progressive niceties such as 
adult clothing, mattress, bedding, recre- 
ation period, etc. It was an unsanctioned 


research project that was ended. 

SHU prisoners established Cessation of 
Hostilities among prison groups brought 
30,000 prisoners together to stand up for 
their human rights. Now comes the pris- 
oncrats with their modified “step program” 
creates new divisive groups. And it is 
tempting prisoners to break that solidarity 
that was gained among California prisoners 
over the past three years and with great per- 
sonal sacrifice. The step program provides 
the prisoner with a means to ease the tor- 
ture not to end it. Remember it is a one step 
forward program and if the prisoner slips it 
is two steps backward. • 

Mark Cook, 
NLG Prisoner Advocate 


RULING ON 
LIFER PAROLE 
HEARINGS 

M ost of you may know by now that 
Judge Lawrence Karlton, U.S. 
Dist. Ct, Eastern District made 
a ruling in the case of Richard Gilman vs 
Gov. Brown. This is a class action suit that 
will affect all lifers. Submitted by Barbara 
Brooks. 

“The court accordingly DECLARES 
that Proposition 9, as implemented by the 
Board, violates the ex post facto rights of 
the class members.” 

“The court further DECLARES that 
Proposition 89, as implemented by the gov- 
ernors of California, violates the ex post 
facto rights of the class members.” 

“The court orders injunctive relief as fol- 
lows: 

1. Going forward, the Board shall 
apply Cal. Penal Code 3041.5, as it ex- 
isted prior to Proposition 9, to all class 
members. That is, all class members 
are entitled to a parole hearing annu- 
ally, unless the Board finds, under for- 
mer Section 3041.5(b) that a longer 
deferral period is warranted. 

2. The Governor of California shall 
refrain from imposing longer sentenc- 
es on class members than are called for 
by application of the same factors the 
Board is required to consider, as pro- 
vided for by Proposition 89. 

This order is stayed for 3 1 days, and goes 
into effect immediately thereafter, unless a 
timely appeal is filed. 

IT IS SO ORDERED. 

DATED: February 27, 2014.” 
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Behavior Mod Continued from page 4 

In 1983, the whole prison was permanently 
locked down and turned into the first con- 
trol unit. Until recently it was the high- 
est security prison in the United States. I 
was doing time there during the late 1970s 
and early 1980s. Shortly after I was trans- 
ferred out of Marion the American Friends 
Service Committee observed that Marion 
represents choosing “a course that favors 
the continual escalation of repression as a 
means of control, even though it has never 
been demonstrated that repression brings 
its desired results.” A John Howard Asso- 
ciation Report concluded that Marion “is 
not a normal maximum-security prison on 
lockdown status but rather a firmly estab- 
lished, fully functioning behavior modifi- 
cation program...”; that “the Marion pro- 
gram seems to be designed to break the 
defiant spirit and behavior... through a year 
or more of sensory and psychological de- 
privation [in which] prisoners are stripped 
of their individual identities...” 

In the Journal of Prisoners on Prisons, 
Vol. 4 No. 2 (1993), is an article entitled 
“Breaking Men’s Minds: Behavior Control 
and Human Experimentation at the Federal 


Prison in Marion.” It was written by Ed- 
die Griffin, who spent 12 years there. I’m 
not going to waste a lot of valuable space 
detailing Marion’s behavior modification 
program, as Eddie sums it up pretty well: 

“Behavior modification at Marion con- 
sists of a manifold of four techniques: 1) 
Dr. Edgar H. Schein’s brainwashing meth- 
odology; 2) Skinnerian operant condition- 
ing; 3) Dr. Levinson’s sensory deprivation 
design (i.e. Control Unit); and 4) chemo- 
therapy and drug therapy. And, as I will 
point out, the use of these techniques, the 
way they are disguised behind pseudonyms 
and under the philosophical rhetoric of cor- 
rection, and even their modus operandi, 
violate the Nuremburg Code, the United 
Nations’ Standard Minimum Rules for the 
Treatment of Prisoners, the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare policy on human experimentation, 
and the 1 st, 6th and 8th Amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution.” 

The program degenerated into individu- 
als ratting each other out for minor rule 
violations and groups of prisoners act- 
ing as vigilantes to enforce the dictates of 


their captors. This too was a “voluntary” 
program — volunteer or stay on indefinite 
lockdown. 

The prisoners who volunteered were 
shunned by other prisoners, who deemed 
them rats and collaborators. There was a 
huge campaign by Marion prisoners who 
wrote articles, exposing the program for 
what it was, which in turn generated wide- 
spread outside support, and it was this 
combination of inside and outside working 
together that shut down that program. It 
was not the participants in the program that 
did this, they were brain washed. Rather it 
was the rest of the population of Marion 
who despised these “volunteer” minions of 
the state. 

Now we have to fight this same battle all 
over again against the so-called Step Down 
(behavior modification) Program. The next 
issue of Prison Focus is completed and 
at the printer. When you get it, carefully 
read the article on page 1, “Power Con- 
cedes Nothing.” Understand the dynamics 
of what’s going on here. Contrary to what 
you’ve been conditioned to believe, there 
are no individual solutions. As only peace- 
ful collective action can produce a progres- 
sive outcome. • 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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USING PEPPER SPRAY ON 
MENTALLY ILL CONVICTS ‘HORRIFIC’ 


By Don Thompson , Associated Press 

O n April 10 th a federal judge ruled 
that California’s treatment of men- 
tally ill inmates violates constitu- 
tional safeguards against cruel and unusual 
punishment through excessive use of pep- 
per spray and isolation. 

U.S. District Court Judge Lawrence 
Karlton in Sacramento gave the corrections 
department time to issue updated policies 
on the use of both methods but did not ban 
them. 

He offered a range of options on how of- 
ficials could limit the use of pepper spray 
and isolation units when dealing with more 
than 33,000 mentally ill inmates, who ac- 
count for 28 percent of the 120,000 inmates 
in California’s major prisons. 

The ruling came after the public release 
of videotapes made by prison guards show- 
ing them throwing chemical grenades and 
pumping large amounts of pepper spray 
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into the cells of mentally ill inmates, some 
of whom are heard screaming. 

“Most of the videos were horrific,” Karl- 
ton wrote in his 74-page order. 

Corrections department spokeswoman 
Deborah Hoffman said prison officials are 
reviewing the order. 

Prison officials had already promised to 
make some changes in how much pepper 
spray they use and how long mentally ill 
inmates can be kept in isolation, but at- 
torneys representing inmates said those 
changes did not go far enough. 

Karlton gave the state 60 days to work 
with his court-appointed special master 
to further revise its policy for using force 
against mentally ill inmates. 

The inmates’ attorneys and witnesses 
also told Karlton during recent hearings 
that the prolonged solitary confinement of 
mentally ill inmates frequently aggravates 
their condition, leading to a downward spi- 
ral. 

Karlton agreed, ruling that placement of 
seriously mentally ill inmates in segregated 
housing causes serious psychological harm, 
including exacerbation of mental illness, 
inducement of psychosis and increased risk 
of suicide. 

“He made findings in every area of ongo- 
ing constitutional violations,” said Michael 
Bien, an attorney who represents mentally 
ill inmates in the long-running class-action 
lawsuit. “Despite all these years of legal ef- 
forts, he found that there needs to be more 
done.” 

Karlton ordered the Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation to develop a 
plan to keep mentally ill inmates out of 


segregation units when there is a substan- 
tial risk that it will worsen their illness or 
prompt suicide attempts. 

He found that keeping mentally ill in- 
mates in isolation when they have not done 
anything wrong violates their rights against 
cruel and unusual punishment. He gave the 
state 60 days to stop the practice of holding 
mentally ill inmates in the segregation units 
simply because there is no room for them 
in more appropriate housing. 

Keeping Mentally III Prisoners In 
Isolation Causes Harm 

Even before the latest rulings, the hear- 
ings before Karlton spurred the department 
to limit the time that mentally ill inmates 
spend in isolation units if they have not 
broken prison rules. 

Karlton also ruled that mentally ill in- 
mates cannot be placed in special security 
housing units unless corrections officials 
can demonstrate that the isolation will not 
further harm their mental state. 

The state’s practice of housing inmates in 
the units for years, even decades, prompt- 
ed a series of widespread inmate hunger 
strikes and led to two bills being consid- 
ered in the Legislature this year that would 
restrict their use. 

Finally, Karlton ordered the state to re- 
vise its policy for strip- searching mentally 
ill inmates as they enter and leave housing 
units. 

Bien said he hopes that Karlton’s deci- 
sion to let the department work out the 
details of reforms with the court’s special 
master will encourage the state to make 
improvements without appealing the order. 


Karlton praised Gov. Jerry Brown’s ad- 
ministration for making progress, but said 
the continuing rights violations are proof 
that he acted properly a year ago when he 
rejected Brown’s attempt to end court over- 
sight of prison mental health programs. 

The 24-year-old lawsuit over the state’s 
treatment of its mentally ill inmates has 
prompted sweeping changes in the state 
prison system, though the latest ruling is 
limited to excessive use of force and the 
isolation of mentally ill inmates. 

The mental health lawsuit, along with a 
separate lawsuit over poor medical care, 
prompted the state to spend billions of dol- 
lars for improvements while dramatically 
realigning its criminal justice system to 
keep less serious criminals in county jails 
instead of state prisons. • 


THE TREATMENT 
OF PERSONS 
WITH MENTAL 
ILLNESS IN 
PRISONS AND 
JAILS 

A State Survey 

I t has been known for almost 200 years 
that confining mentally ill persons 
in prisons and jails is inhumane and 
fraught with problems. The fact that we 
have re-adopted this practice in the United 
States in recent years is incomprehensible. 
Prison and jail officials are being asked to 
assume responsibility for the nation’s most 
seriously mentally ill individuals, despite 
the fact that the officials did not sign up to 
do this job; are not trained to do it; face se- 
vere legal restrictions in their ability to pro- 
vide treatment for such individuals; and yet 
are held responsible when things go wrong, 
as they inevitably do under such circum- 
stances. This misguided public policy has 
no equal in the United States. 

Prisons and jails have become America’s 
“new asylums”: The number of individu- 
als with serious mental illness in prisons 
and jails now exceeds the number in state 
psychiatric hospitals tenfold. Most of the 
mentally ill individuals in prisons and jails 
would have been treated in state psychiatric 
hospitals in the years before the deinstitu- 
tionalization movement led to closing the 
hospitals, a trend that continues even today. 
The treatment of mentally ill individu- 


als in prisons and jails is critical, especially 
since such individuals are vulnerable and 
often abused while incarcerated. Untreated, 
their psychiatric illness often gets worse, 
and they leave prison or jail sicker than 
when they entered. Individuals in prison 
and jails have a right to receive medical 
care, and this right pertains to serious men- 
tal illness just as it pertains to tuberculo- 
sis, diabetes, or hypertension. This right 
to treatment has been affirmed by the US 
Supreme Court. 

“The Treatment of Persons with Mental 
Illness in Prisons and Jails” is the first na- 
tional survey of such treatment practices. 
It focuses on the problem of treating seri- 
ously mentally ill inmates who refuse treat- 
ment, usually because they lack awareness 
of their own illness and do not think they 
are sick. What are the treatment practices 
for these individuals in prisons and jails in 
each state? What are the consequences if 
such individuals are not treated? 

To address these questions, an extensive 
survey of professionals in state and county 
corrections systems was undertaken. Sher- 
iffs, jail administrators, and others who 
were interviewed for the survey expressed 
compassion for inmates with mental illness 
and frustration with the mental health sys- 
tem that is failing them. There were several 
other points of consensus among those in- 
terviewed: 
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Not only are the numbers of mentally ill 
in prisons and jails continuing to climb, the 
severity of inmates’ illnesses is on the rise 
as well. 

Many inmates with mental illness need 
intensive treatment, and officials in the 
prisons and jails feel compelled to provide 
the hospital-level care these inmates need. 

The root cause of the problem is the 
continuing closure of state psychiatric hos- 
pitals and the failure of mental health of- 
ficials to provide appropriate aftercare for 
the released patients. 

Recommendations 

The ultimate solution to this problem is 
to maintain a functioning public mental 
health treatment system so mentally ill per- 
sons do not end up in prisons and jails. To 
this end, public officials need to: 

• Reform mental illness treatment laws 
and practices in the community to elimi- 
nate barriers to treatment for individu- 
als too ill to recognize they need care, 
so they receive help before they are so 
disordered they commit acts that result 
in their arrest. 

• Reform j ail and prison treatment laws so 
inmates with mental illness can receive 
appropriate and necessary treatment just 
as inmates with medical conditions re- 
ceive appropriate and necessary medical 
treatment. 

• Implement and promote jail diversion 
programs such as mental health courts. 

• Use court-ordered outpatient treatment 
(assisted outpatient treatment/AOT) to 
provide the support at-risk individuals 
need to live safely and successfully in 
the community. 

• Encourage cost studies to compare the 
true cost of housing individuals with se- 
rious mental illness in prisons and jails 
to the cost of appropriately treating them 
in the community. 

• Establish careful intake screening to 
identify medication needs, suicide dan- 
ger, and other risks associated with men- 
tal illness. 

• Institute mandatory release planning to 
provide community support and foster 
recovery. 

• Provide appropriate mental illness treat- 
ment for inmates with serious psychiat- 
ric illness. 

• A model law is proposed to authorize 
city and county jails to administer non- 
emergency involuntary medication for 
mentally ill inmates in need of treat- 
ment. • 
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ASHKER POLITICAL STATEMENT 


By Todd Ashker, PBSP 

s a principal representative of the 
PBSP-SHU Short Corridor Col- 
lective - Human Rights Move- 
ment, I begin this personal perspective 
update - with a shout out of solidarity and 
respect to all those inside, and outside, these 
prison walls. . . who have put aside divisive 
race/culture differences in order to unite as 
a prisoner class and demand long overdue, 
meaningful reforms to the fascist - prison 
industrial complex - beginning with the 
end of long term solitary confinement... 
inclusive of humane treatment, dignity, 
respect, and rehabilitative programs and 
privileges of real substance - beneficial to 
all prisoners, our outside loved ones, and 
public safety in general. 

Additionally, I sincerely thank the Cali- 
fornia Assembly and Senate, Public Safety 
Committee Members for holding the joint 
public hearings October 9, 2013 and Feb- 
ruary 11, 2014, in order to further examine 
the CDCR’s use/abuse of long term - pu- 
nitive - solitary confinement as a general 
purpose “status” based, gang management 
policy... resulting in the torture of thou- 
sands of people over the course of more 
than three decades! 

These hearings were in response to our 
third peaceful hunger strike protest in two 
years... wherein more than 40 prisoners 
fasted for 60 days, and, at its’ peak, more 
than 30,000 prisoners joined in solidarity, 
to protest decades of personal subjection to 
policies amounting to state sanctioned tor- 
ture! Prisoner Billy Sell’s death was direct- 
ly related to our collective protest issues, 
and others have yet to fully recover! 

There can be no doubt that the Legisla- 
tor’s courageous act of publicly acknowl- 
edging our protest issues in late August 
2013 saved many lives... and gave many 
people real hope that substantive changes 
will be forthcoming. And now that there 
has been additional public exposure - via 
the two public hearings - demonstrating 
CDCR’s refusal to institute real, meaning- 
ful changes, on its’ own - people are rely- 
ing on the legislature to do all in their pow- 
er to pass legislation, reigning in CDCR’s 
gross abuse of power, this year. . . 

This is of critical importance in light 
of CDCR’s push to have their “Security 
Threat Group - Step Down Program” for- 
mally adopted into the rules and regula- 
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tions. . . in spite of repeated - point specific 
objections to such by those affected by it. . . 
the prisoner class (including outside loved 
ones, and people of conscience); there are 
many red flags within the STG-SDP policy, 
as well as related actions(s), demonstrative 
of our point that this policy is simply a re- 
packaged - new twist - on the policy(s) in 
place for the past 30 years, as briefly illus- 
trated below: 

1. The new Disciplinary Matrix changes 
nothing - it merely codifies all the in- 
nocent, associational type acts used 
to keep us in SHU indefinitely for the 
past 30 years - into the regulations, 
as formal rule violations - requiring 
a rule violation report; being found 
guilty of such is a slam dunk result- 
ing in placement/retention in SHU for 
an indefinite term of 4 years to life... 

Additionally it instructs staff to issue 
rule violations based on confidential 
prisoner informant/debriefing reports 
meeting reliability criteria per CCR Title 
15, Section 3321... Those inside know 
how IGI (Institutional Gang Investiga- 
tions) et al manipulate this - thus peo- 
ple can expect lots of write ups based 
solely on confidential prisoner infor- 
mant claims. . . which will result in being 
found guilty, and once the determinate 
SHU term assessed for such is complet- 
ed - it’s all about beginning the 4 year 
to life SDP! 

All actions are account- 
able at some point, and 
people need to do their 
best to be wise and rea- 
sonably diplomatic! 

2. Since we suspended our hunger strike 
on September 5, 2013, the CDCR has 
conducted 12 case by case reviews of 
PBSP Short Corridor prisoners classi- 
fied as members - that’s 12 over the past 
six months! Additionally, the statistics 
show that while CDCR claims to have 
released more than 400 prisoners from 
solitary confinement - to general prison 
population per STG-SDP case by case 
reviews - the numbers of prisoners in 
solitary confinement cells has increased! 
This is what we stated would happen 
way back in March 2012 in our public 
opposition to the STG-SDP proposal! ! 


3. The CDCR has kept their word about 
providing us with a bit more SHU privi- 
leges... responsive to our core demand 
#5, and related supplemental demands. 
These are all things former CDCR 
Undersecretary Kernan admitted we 
should have had 20 years ago... when 
we met with him in 2011! And most 
were only recently authorized a few 
weeks before the February 11 th , 2014 
legislative hearing. Of course such are 
a plus - but, they don’t go far enough 
(e.g. we should be able to have contact 
visits, and weekly phone calls etc. etc.) 
and a real concern is that providing ad- 
ditional privileges is the prisoncrats 
way of improving SHU/Ad Seg condi- 
tions with the intent such will make it 
acceptable to keep us here forever... 

Our remaining demands (#1-4) remain 
unresolved! ! 

4. Many people recognize that there is an 
element within CDCR’s rank and file - 
Administrators, Office of Correctional 
Safety (OCS), California Peace Officers 
Association (CCPOA - guards union), 
etc. whose underlying agenda is to main- 
tain and promote the expansion of the 
prison industrial complex - related to 
the growing fascist police state agenda 
in this nation. 

One of the prisoncrats tactics under 
CDCR Secretary Beard’s leadership is 
the increase in propagandist demoneti- 
zation of SHU prisoners as the “worst of 
the worst”... in order to try and justify, 
and expand on, the policies and practices 
condemned by the world as violating long- 
standing human rights treaty law banning 
torture... A recent example is Secretary 
Beard’s LA Times' Op Ed (of 8-6-13) 
wherein, he claimed the massive - peace- 
ful - protestation was... “A gang power 
play, intended to regain control of the pris- 
on system” Secretary Beard’s support for 
this obvious lie? Reliance on 25 to 40 year 
old events - taken out of context... and, 
stories by two prisoners who broke down 
after years of enduring torturous SHU con- 
ditions, “debriefed” and were quickly re- 
cruited as state propagandist collaborators! 
In order to “successfully debrief’, one must 
support CDCR - OCS agenda. . . Notably, 
prior to these torture victims agreement to 
become state agent collaborators they were 
in the PBSP-SHU, Short Corridor, labelled 
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the worst of the worst - each of whom are 
serving life terms for murder convictions 
outside prison and, issued many serious 
rule violation charges while in prison - 
landing them in SHU - wherein, one was 
accused of strangling his SHU cell mate. . . 
Yet, as soon as they agreed to become state 
collaborators against our cause - their past 
misdeeds are forgotten, and their words be- 
come “good as gold” while CDCR parade 
them before the public... used by CDCR 
to try and distract the world’s focus away 
from our exposure of state sanctioned tor- 
ture - this is how fascists operate! ! 

For their part, these two collaborators 
now enjoy special general prison popula- 
tion perks, at the “sensitive needs” prison 
of their choice! 

Also notable is the fact that the prison- 
crats refused to allow Senator Hancock to 
personally meet with us in late Septem- 
ber 2013... As well as refusing to allow a 
couple of us to personally participate in the 
February 11 th hearing! CDCR’s intent be- 
ing to try and prevent us from being seen 
and heard as human beings. . . while simul- 
taneously propagating the alleged great- 
ness of their Security Threat Group - Step 
Down Program! 

From my perspective, the above points 
are ongoing examples demonstrating CD- 
CR’s lack of respect for our human rights 
and dignity - as well as intent to continue 
to abuse their power with impunity, if al- 
lowed to do so!! It’s especially concerning 
the way they tried to marginalize us out of 
the legislative hearing process, and I be- 
lieve it could be a major mistake for us to 
allow them to do so without even a token 
response - a reminder of our resistance 
and refusal to accept having our voices 
silenced, so they can maintain the status 
quo of indefinite solitary confinement and 
thereby condemning us to the long, slow 
death such entails, while they profit... 
Thousands passing on a day or two of food 
is a strong reminder and showing of soli- 
darity!! 

I mistakenly thought there was a consen- 
sus, and put out a statement in early Janu- 
ary... The prisoncrats have hindered the 
dialogue, creating confusion, thus, as soon 
as I found out the consensus wasn’t there, 
I immediately moved to change the state- 
ment to reflect my personal views - this too 
was stymied!! Now, Ed’s irked, and I can 
relate. . . shit happens - we move forward! ! 

The important thing is - CDCR’s moves 
to marginalize us from February 11 th have 
failed. . . Our people outside did a great job 


of educating the legislators about the sham 
aspects of CDCR’s STG-SDP (including 
Dolores’ requests for prisoners here to send 
letters to Senator Hancock) and, based on 
my commitment, a few of us went on a 
three day hunger strike from February 3 rd 
to 5 th - it all helped ensure that our human- 
ity was not forgotten on February 11 th !! I 
still believe a crucial part of our struggle 
for real reform requires us to do our part 
in here - failing that, we can’t ask for, nor 
expect, people outside to support us! ! ! 

While I’m at it, I’ll also address/clarify 
a few recurrent points raised, related to our 
collective cause - from my perspective, as 
an individual and, principal representative, 
as follows: 

The Subject of 
Criticism/Obstructionism 

Historically, no social movement has 
proceeded without criticism. Construc- 
tive criticism is a good thing and every- 
one’s entitled to their opinion... Naturally 
there’s obvious reasons why we’re not able 
or willing to discuss the basis for our col- 
lective decisions - suffice it to say most 
people understood from the gate that this 
effort would be a protracted struggle, and 
we agreed to do all we could to be smarter 
than our adversary, recognizing this is a 
constantly evolving process, similar to a 
chess game of moves and counter moves, 
responsive to circumstances... And we’ve 
done an excellent job of this! 

Most participants have done so on the 
basis of faith and solidarity, recognizing 
something has to be done to put CDCR’s 
abuse of power in check... Not everyone 
gets the point of a concept at the same time 
- some take a while to get it, and some nev- 



er do, that’s human nature. 

Generally, our goal is the same, and for 
those who do get it - onward in struggle 
and solidarity. . . 

As for obstructionism - differences of 
opinion are always going to happen, and 
such are not obstructionist in my view. I 
see obstructionism as, one who actively at- 
tempts to hinder an action of resistance - 
I’m sure everyone recognizes it when they 
see it! 

The bottom line is, our combined, uni- 
fied efforts, inside and out, have been very 
effective to date - we’ve gained a lot of 
ground in a relatively short time. . . against 
a powerful entity! 

We need to remain on top of things, and 
continue to do our part , and we will pre- 
vail... We can’t become complacent based 
on CDCR’s psychological tactics (like 
false hope). 

On Agreement to End Racial Group 
Hostilities 

People need to be mindful that this 2012 
agreement was made and based on the con- 
sensus we came to here in the Short Cor- 
ridor, and we encouraged prisoners state- 
wide to follow suit - for their own benefits 
- as summarized in the agreement! This is 
an adult system, and we need to be mind- 
ful of what we all have in common behind 
these walls, and who our common adver- 
sary is... And be smart about achieving 
positive gains beneficial to all prisoners. As 
expected, CDCR has refused to allow us to 
promote our agreement, and there’s always 
going to be those who seek to derail it! All 
actions are accountable at some point, and 
people need to do their best to be wise and 
reasonably diplomatic!! Airing perceived 
breaches in public is not appropriate, and 
looks real bad on those who do so; it per- 
petuates divisiveness! 

On Proposed Legislation 

There’s a small opening for getting legis- 
lation passed this year - therefore, it has to 
be a collective effort, focused on the one or 
two key points, which have the best chance 
of success - beneficial to the largest num- 
ber of prisoners! It’s a mistake to put for- 
ward a bunch of proposals which have no 
chance of passing this year, because, such 
takes away the focus from the one or two 
with the best chance of passing. An illustra- 
tive example is a criminal appeal... When 
you throw 30 issues at the court, it can hurt 
your chance of prevailing on the one or two 
strongest issues!! And result in losing the 
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entire appeal! 

I’ve thought a lot about this, and have 
come up with the two issues I believe have 
the best chance of passing. 

The main issue of contention between us 
and CDCR is the definition of “behavior” 
resulting in SHU placement/retention. 

The CDCR’s Security Threat Group- 
Step Down Program merely seeks to re- 
quire “formal rule violations” to place/re- 
tain us in SHU, based on the same things 
they’ve used for 30 years (without writing 
us up), via the creation of the STG-SDP 
“Disciplinary Matrix” wherein, CDCR 
codifies minor association type activity 
into the regulations as formal - serious, 
and/or administrative rule violations. As 
well as instruction on formal charges based 
solely on confidential prisoner informant 
allegations, when the reliability criteria per 
Title 15, Section 2231 is met. 

Thus, we need to obtain legislation that 
limits such abuse of power, by: 

• In August 2011, Governor Brown 
signed into law California Penal Code 
Section 1111.5, re: guidelines for “the 
use of in custody informants in criminal 
cases”... Thus, legislators are aware of 
problems with abuse involving infor- 
mants, and I believe a unified push can 
successfully expand the scope of this 
penal code section to include the use 
of confidential informant/debriefing re- 
ports in the CDCR rule violation pro- 
cess. . . A big plus for prisoners! ! 

• Push to end the use of minor prison 
rule violations - that are not even mis- 
demeanors per penal code (see those 
listed in the STG - SDP Disciplinary 
Matrix for categories 6 and 8) - for SHU 
placement and retention... (The way to 
push it is to focus on the fact that such 
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aren’t even misdemeanors, yet CDCR 
uses them to place/retain people in 
SHU cells for a minimum of 4 years to 
life - at a cost of at least $20,000 more 
per year than a general population cell.) 

And, this will potentially result in ap- 
proximately 85,000 prisoners - who cur- 
rently meet STG criteria - being subject 
to these costly SHU cells - for 4 years to 
life (of torture!) 

On Step Down Program 
Participation 

Our position has not changed - we are 
100% opposed to this! However, if people 
refuse to participate. . . then, how do we ob- 
tain the proof necessary to support our posi- 
tion that it’s a sham program? The journals 
are a problem - we’ve been told they don’t 
leave our possession - the facilitators just 
thumb through it in front of you to be sure 
you’ve written something. . . Naturally, par- 
ticipation is an individual decision, and any 
abuse need to be documented! ! 

On Class Action Certification 

We’re still waiting on the judge’s writ- 
ten ruling - formally certifying the case 
as a class action! However, at the oral ar- 
guments - all present agreed - the judge 
indicated such certification would be al- 
lowed. . . The issue is just more complicat- 
ed since the CDCR came out with their al- 
leged “new” gang management policy per 
STG-SDP - and this is why we believe it’s 
taking a while to issue the order on paper! 

Based on our own experiences here - we 
know CDCR - OCS/IGI are already abus- 
ing the STG Disciplinary Matrix, and is- 
suing a lot of “serious” rule violations for 
minor things - using CCR, Title 15, Section 
3023 “Promotion of Gang Activity” - with- 
out any evidence of “promotion” etc. And, 
any documentation relating to this - or any 
other abuse re: STG-SDP issues. . . needs to 
be sent to the class action attorneys asap ! ! ! 
With Solidarity and Respect.... • 

[Ed's Note: This document reached my 
e-mail in-box on April 18th, the same day 
Mark and I were mailing out the May news- 
letter, and therefore too late to get into that 
issue. Why it took nearly two months for 
this article to reach me is a problem that 
needs to be resolved. It could have also 
gone into Prison Focus #42 if received 
sooner. The person who did the keyboard- 
ing said she typed it up and mailed it to me 
the same day she received it. So the prob- 
lem lies elsewhere.] 


BAD CHANGES TO 
CDCR OBSCENITY 
REGULATIONS 

Is Rock “Obscene Material”? 

By Ed Mead 

A fter more than twenty years of 
persistent litigation by prisoners 
the federal courts grudgingly re- 
quired a very small amount of due process 
for those being validated as gang members 
or associates. How small an amount? Well, 
one of the points used to validate you could 
be something as simple as having a news- 
paper in your cell that contained the name 
of George Jackson, or a drawing depicting 
some aspect of Aztec culture. But even that 
low bar, that miniscule burden of proof, 
was too much for CDCR. So they pulled 
the rabbit of Security Threat Group (STG) 
out of their asses. Now some level of gang 
affiliation was no longer an issue, as a Se- 
curity Threat Group could be anything 
they said it was, and if prisoners wanted to 
challenge an allegation that they belonged 
to such a group, well, you got it, another 
twenty plus years of litigation. 

But then something happened, prisoners 
started to communicate with the outside 
world. This was not easy as CDCR has 
rules against even the news media inter- 
viewing prisoners. The very place where 
the government does its worst to the most 
downtrodden people of America, is also the 
one place where that government prevents 
the public from seeing what’s going on. 

In CDCR’s eyes, any news that comes 
out about prison system must come out of 
the mouth (or most often the ass) of CDCR. 
Reporters still have no right to interview 
prisoners, and recently even a state leg- 
islator was prevented from meeting with 
Pelican Bay prisoners. Yet prisoners are a 
patient and resourceful bunch, and so com- 
municate they did. Three massive hunger 
strikes later, and with some help from the 
outside community, communication is 
slowly happening. 

What is CDCR’s response to this grow- 
ing effort by their slaves simply seeking to 
communicate with the outside world about 
their deplorable conditions of existence? 
Well, you know the answer. Repression, of 
course. Always more repression. Buried in 
the depths of some obscure proposed regu- 
lation change on pornography, the CDCR 
is attempting to create the means by which 

Obscenity Continued on page 6 
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EDITORIAL 3-6 

P risoners provided us with enough 
stamps to do the whole April mail- 
ing. In May we were a mere five 
stamps short of completing the job. This is 
far better than it was during the first months 
of the year, when we had to pay for both 
stamps and printing. We are, however, still 
paying for printing. 

This newsletter is kind of like a public 
radio station. If you use it, you pay for it. 
If you don’t, get off the damn mailing list. 
In the April issue I announced that come 
May I’d cut off anyone who had received 
the newsletter for over two years and yet 
had not contributed a single stamp. Well, 
I didn’t do it (yeah, I"m weak). The rest of 
you can continue to support these freeload- 
ers for a while longer. But when money or 
stamps get tight, and they will, those who 
have not helped will be the first ones tossed 
overboard. We are talking about 124 Cali- 
fornia prisoners who have never given even 
one stamp, and then there is a smaller num- 
ber who have only given between one and 
ten stamps. This publication is not aimed 
at those looking to “get over” or who just 
want to receive some mail. 

Yesterday Mark and I attended a confer- 
ence on prison issues at the Evergreen State 
College in Olympia. We were on a panel 
discussing hunger strikes. There was a rep- 
resentative from Palestine talking about 
Palestinian prisoners of the Zionists. There 
was also a representative of “Not 1 More” 
anti-deportation movement that is support- 
ing hunger strikers in detention against the 
deportation of Mexican nationals. And then 
there was Mark and me; we talked about 
the California hunger strikes. We all agreed 
that our mission out here is to amplify the 
voice of heretofore voiceless prisoners. 

The PAC: Mark and I have been giving 
a lot of thought to the PAC (Political Action 
Committee) and yet not really seeing any 
movement taking place in the direction of 
making such a thing happen. 

To refresh the memory of those who may 
not be keeping up with this discussion, or 
for new readers, in the Citizens United case 
(and another even more recent one) the 
U.S. Supreme Court held that money was 
“speech” and thus protected by the first 
amendment. Accordingly, PACs and rich 
individuals could donate as much money to 
politicians as they wanted. 

Some California convicts came up with 
the idea of a prisoners’ PAC, whereby pris- 
oners contribute small amounts of money 


to the PAC and that money is used to buy 
influence and to otherwise further the con- 
vict cause. Here’s the current situation as 
I see it: Many prisoners have expressed 
support for the idea of a PAC, none have 
come out against it. The Reps have not yet 
spoken on the issue, and, as far as I know, 
there are no concrete steps being taken by 
anyone toward creating a prisoners’ PAC. 

It would seem to me that before anything 
solid is done in terms of a PAC, the Reps 
must first endorse (or reject) the concept. 
If endorsed, the reps can ask lawyers to do 
the work of creating the PAC and take it 
from there. Yet the lawyers are often too 
busy or otherwise unwilling to take on the 
additional workload. 

Mark and I have discussed this and, 
both of us being former jailhouse lawyers, 
we’ve agreed in principle to doing the state 
and federal paperwork necessary create a 
PAC, which we’ve tentatively named the 
Prisoners’ Action Committee (yeah, PAC). 
Once established, prisoners would make 
small donations to the PAC and records 
would be kept of the names and addresses 
of every donor. 

Since money is speech that is protected 
by the constitution, so too must be the 
process of collecting and disbursing said 
speech. Needless to say, there would be 
strict rules on what the money was to be 
spent for, and of course total transparency 
so that any member would have free access 
to all PAC records. 

It may be that the Reps have other fish to 
fry, in which case they should shoot down 
or postpone the notion of a PAC. 

Homophobia: On the inside the sexism 
and homophobia is so thick you can cut 
it with a dull knife. The worse thing you 
can call another prisoners, for example, is 
a cunt, bitch, pussy or anything else of a 
feminine nature. These are clear examples 
of misogyny (the hatred of women). Ho- 
mophobia has its roots in the same kind of 
hatred. Because of this the majority of gays 
did not participate in the hunger strikes or 
give us the support of the powerful gay 
community on the outside. By not putting 
an end to these forms of discrimination you 
are shooting yourselves in the foot. Those 
who perpetuate such discrimination are do- 
ing the struggle a great disservice. They are 
not only on the wrong side of history, they 
are alienating powerful sources of both in- 
side and outside support. Think about it! 

Propaganda: Propaganda is information 
that only presents one side of an issue. Rock 
prints the prisoners' side of the story, just 


as the information put out by CDCR prints 
only their version of reality. They call our 
version "deviant." Yet It's all propaganda. 

What about the bourgeois media outlets? 
They do the same thing. You get the CIA's 
liberal and conservative views, but you are 
always getting information from a ruling 
class perspective. Take the situation in the 
Ukraine, for example. The U.S. financed 
groups that overthrew the democratically 
elected government are "freedom fighters", 
while those who object to the overthrow 
are called "Moscow directed terrorists." 
And of course the Russians print the story 
from their perspective. To get closer to the 
truth you need to study both sides of any 
story. 

In the case of CDCR, however, prisoners 
already know the state's position on things; 
it's backed up with guard towers and armed 
thugs. This newsletter is propaganda be- 
cause it does not provide readers with the 
CDCR's version of reality. 

The state has free access to all media 
outlets, and they've made it illegal for the 
prisoners to tell their side of the story (no 
reporters can interview prisoners). Not sat- 
isfied with the near total media saturation 
the state enjoys, it now wants to shut down 
your access to tiny little voices, like PHSS 
News , the S.F. Bay view, and Rock. 

Please read the article on the proposed 
new Obscenity regulations on page five. • 

Obscenity Continued from page 5 

political publications such as Rock can be 
barred from all of the state’s prisons. They 
are going to create a “Centralized List of 
Disapproved Publications.” One of the 
things said list will contain is “STG re- 
cruitment material”, and of course, in the 
eyes of CDCR, anything from a PAC to a 
publication seeking to extend democracy 
to all represents a threat, as such groups 
“are deviant in nature, opposed to author- 
ity and society.” 

CDCR says [tjhese changes are neces- 
sary to preserve the safety and security of 
the institution by disallowing publications 
containing propaganda of groups deviant 
in nature, [and] opposed to authority. ...” 

Now one might get the idea that these 
proposed changes are designed to prevent 
you from realizing your human rights. But 
CDCR makes it clear that the “change is 
necessary to ensure inmates’ rights....” So 
you see, this censorship is for the purpose 
of protecting your rights. See proposed 
amendments to CCR, Title 15, Div. 3, 
3134.1(e), 3135(c)(14) and 3135(d)(7). • 
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LETTERS 

STAMPS ARE FREE SPEECH 

You raised a good issue about needing 
some more support from us who this whole 
thing is about. About all the information 
on what’s going on around the country 
and the CDCR. This whole newsletter 
is for us and it’s truly a blessing to have 
good people who care about us concerning 
medical treatment and inhuman conditions 
for all of us. I wish people (prisoners) were 
more concerned and aware so that some of 
these issues we raise could be dealt with. 
But sadly some people (prisoners) either 
just don’t care or have too many problems 
of their own. I myself, well I do care. I have 
to live here; sadly this is my home for life 
so I like to be up on what’s going on in the 
prison system around the country. I hope 
that more people will wake up and realize 
that it’s important to be aware what’s going 
on in criminal law and the prison system 
so that we will be quick to act, whether it’s 
in habeas corpus inn district court or com- 
munity support around the country to better 
our living conditions. Any ways I just want 
to thank you there at Rock for all your sup- 
port and time you put facilitating our right 
to free speech. The United States Supreme 
Court says money is free speech so I’m 
sending some stamps too. I will send more 
later when I can. 

Hector Gill — Pelican Bay 

PELICAN BAY’S RELUCTANCE TO 
FOLLOW SACRAMENTO RULES 

I am currently incarcerated at Pelican 
Bay State Prison is ASU ... and am one 
of many SHU inmates being housed here 
waiting on a SHU bed to become available. 
I was taken from a SHU along with many 
others and sent here for the so-called step 
down program. Upon my arrival I find that 
Pelican Bay does not allow inmates to have 
their TV’s or radios, that we were denied 
all our food items, coffee, etc.... Which 
over time goes bad as these are perishable 
items. When we ask about this we’re told 
that Pelican Bay and I quote “does not fol- 
low normal prison procedures due to se- 
curity issues and that even though we are 
SHU inmates we’re being housed in Ad 
Seg and therefore fall under Ad Seg rules.” 
In our attempt to 602 such issues when we 
go to the Title 15, we’re overridden with 
the D.O.M. When we use the D.O.M. 


we’re told there is a supplemental D.O.M. 
and our efforts are rebuffed. Some us sit 
here for 6 to 8 months or longer with noth- 
ing in our cells accept the 2 books a week 
we “might” get if the library fills the order 
and all the while waiting on a SHU bed. 
Also, I’d like to address the fact that Peli- 
can Bay Ad Seg Walk Alone is still without 
any electronic appliances. While here that 
most of the other Ad Segs Statewide have 
kept their word and allow us electronics 
Pelican Bay is still dragging its feet. We’re 
told they are putting in shelves etc. . .. Well 
I’ve been here 6 months and I know of no 
shelf that takes 6 months to install. Again, 
I wonder at Pelican Bay’s reluctance to get 
on board with what’s so obvious — a step in 
a better direction. Before I close I would 
just like to thank you and Rock for publish- 
ing our newsletter and the support of all 
the California prisoners, their family and 
friends, for being a voice for us incarcer- 
ated individuals. We here in F-row and E- 
row of the Pelican Bay Ad Seg Walk Alone 
send you our thanks, appreciation, and the 
enclosed 74 stamps. 

Johhny Rameriz, Pelican Bay 

WAKE UP HOT DAMN IT 

I am not a subscriber to your (our) news- 
letter but I am a fan. Over the years I’ve 
always been fortunate enough to be doing 
time with someone who is a subscriber. In 
“our” March 2014 Rock you let it be known 
that in order for Rock to continue, we need 
stamps. Well I respect you do and I’ve en- 
closed 8 stamps for your use. I am not a 
rich man but I am blessed to have family 
that look out for me so I felt it only right 
to send you a few of my stamps. Sorry, it 
ain’t a lot but if everyone puts in a drop of 
water, we will have a gallon in no time. I 
hope every prisoner that reads Rock wakes 
up hot damn it and send you those much 
need stamps because what you do is needed 
and respected. 

Rigoberto Ganceda, Kern Valley 

ROCK SUPPORT SPEAKS TO A 
FUTURE SUPPORT FOR A PAC 

Enclosed is a stamp donation. As every 
month we will do our part here in Corco- 
ran’s 4B-3L. It is troubling that we are 
having such difficulty finding donations 
(stamp/money) to run a simple newslet- 
ter — OUR newsletter! Think for a very 
brief moment — what will we do without 
the Rock ? Our donations are a monthly 
event — let’s get it together — no one needs 


to hold my hand — there’s no 
need for the publishers of this 
newsletter to be asking for do- 
nations. Rock is the forerunner 
of the prisoner PAC everyone is 
talking about. If we cannot keep 
it together and strong for Rock, 
what is the future for a PAC? 

Carlos Robledo, Corcoran 

General Concerns 

Enclosed are sixty stamps as 
a donation. I hope it helps. Barely receiv- 
ing the Rock (March issue) this week. 1 So 
it’s obvious the newsletter is on its last leg. 2 
Which is a shame. Especially when the pur- 
pose of the Rock has always been to inform 
us prisoners on the important facts that are 
so dire to those incarcerated in the sham 
that is the CDC (and no rehabilitation). I’ve 
been reading the Rock for over two years 
and have been donating stamps whenever I 
can. I really look forward to each and every 
issue. 

I personally know what it’s like to be 
held in solitary confinement here at the 
dungeon called PBSP-SHU. Being up here 
since 2006 and have done almost six years 
of solitary confinement time since being 
transferred here from the Corcoran SHU. 
So all informative information on solitary 
confinement and possible changes on the 
draconian validation racial profiling pro- 
cess really hits home. Hence the continu- 
ous stamp donations. Being the way the 
prison system is going with this step down 
bullshit and bogus gang labels CDCR so 
readily hands out, it’s only a matter of time 
before everyone is stuck in a cement box 
with no hope of ever getting out unless they 
parole, die, or debrief. 

CDCR now recognizes gangs on the new 
SNY yards with the general population 
slowly becoming a thing of the past, with 
us mainliners no longer being the major- 
ity anymore. Since the mainline has and 
will always be suppressed, with the prime 
example being us prisoners here on PBSP 
B-Yard as this GP yard has been program- 
ming continuously for almost three years 
now without once racial incident. But that 
does not stop the administration from tak- 

Letters Continued on page 8 

1. This letter was written on April 14 th and 
he had only then received the March issue. 
By then he should have had the April issue 
as well. His captors are the problem. 

2. Mark and I might be limping a little bit, but 
we aint on our last leg yet. 
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ing and taking from us, running this yard 
like an Ad Seg program with at least three 
down days a week due to so-called staff 
shortages. . . . [The portion of letter detailing 
abuses, no showers, yard time, packages, 
etc., has been omitted.] No amount of 602s 
will ever change PBSP as they will always 
do as they please. 

So I really hope that those who have nev- 
er donated to the Rock realize that news- 
letters, where communication is our right, 
are not a given. It takes time, effort, and 
commitment to print and mail out over 600 
copies of a newsletter to prisoners. And to 
do it for prisoners in an effort to shut down 
the SHUs, and not just make them a more 
semi-comfortable place to live for the rest 
of one’s life. It’s still the SHU. For those of 
you who believe all these newsletters and 
advocates can be taken for granted, think- 
ing you’ll never end up in the SHU, life is 
a long time. With the way things are now, 
just think what they will be like in decades 
to come if each of us does not become in- 
volved in the process of change. Everyone 
should try and do their part, no matter how 
small. This stuff affects us all, and only 
in solidarity will we ever hope to prosper. 
Thanking Ed and all the other advocates for 
everything they do. It’s much appreciated. 

Gonzalo Gonzalez, PBSP 

Input on Bad Regulations 

May I suggest you expand your request 
for donations to include artwork, which 
you could resell on your website? Addi- 
tionally, you could let prisoners know they 
have the option, if they are short on stamps 
or being obstructed, to send you a small 
check drawn on their trust account, or have 
a family send 5 or 10 bucks on their be- 
half. Tonight, I am sending a pre-addressed 
envelope to a family member asking they 
enclose ten dollars on my behalf to support 
your vital newsletter. 

On another note, I would like to encour- 
age your readers to exercise their right to 
file written objections to any proposed 
regulations they disagree with. CDCR is 
required to respond in writing to all com- 
ments on proposed regulations that are sub- 
mitted during the public comment period. 
However, CDCR does not send a response 
to individuals, but opts to publish their re- 
sponses. A copy of the responses can be 
obtained by contacting CDCR’s Regula- 
tion And Policy Management Branch, or 
by directing a public records request to 
the litigation Coordinator at any prison, or 
by having an outside supporter download 


a copy from CDCR’s website. Your out- 
side supporters may also comment on the 
proposed regulation by letter, e-mail, or in 
person at the public hearing. I recommend 
you write a draft for your supporter and ask 
them to submit it by e-mail. 

The benefit of commenting on the regu- 
lations is, CDCR occasionally, modifies the 
regulation or adds clarifying language in re- 
sponse to comments. Additionally, CDCR 
often states the interpretation of regulations 
in defending the regulation, and their inter- 
pretation can be used in future litigation or 
other venues to demonstrate that CDCR is 
straying from the regulations intent and ap- 
plying it arbitrarily. 

It is most effective to divide and number 
each point a person is making when sub- 
mitting a comment. I use plain language 
and try to point out any other regulations 
or laws the proposed regulation conflicts 
with. I will also emphasize if the language 
is vague (leading to arbitrary enforcement), 
or if the language used does not carry out 
the intent expressed in the Initial Statement 
Of Reasons accompanying the regulations. 
In sum, if you feel the regulation is unfair 
in any manner, let CDCR know. You may 
see something someone else does not. You 
may be the difference-maker. 

You may have noticed that CDCR has 
been attempting to codify a number of new 
punitive regulations that will be used in the 
near future to oppress prisoner activism and 
peaceful protests, as well as censor activist 
publications which feature our voices. 

For example, in a sly but not unexpected 
move, CDCR included a new severe dis- 
ciplinary punishment with the newly au- 
thorized personal property items. ASU and 
SHU inmates will be required to dispose of 
all their appliances if they receive two se- 
rious rule violation reports in a six month 
period. This will be done by designating 
the prisoner a “program failure”, (see No- 
tice Of Change To Regulations (NOTCR), 
No. 14-01, section 33 1 5(f)(5)(E)). Classic 
CDCR; give with one hand, take with the 
other. 

To ensure it will be easy to deem inmates 
a program failure, as well as keep as many 
prisoners as possible in solitary confine- 
ment, CDCR has created dozens of new rule 
violations contained in their freshly trotted 
out gang regulations (see NOTCR, No. 
14-02, section 3378.4(a)). Now not only 
will CDCR be labeling prisoners as gang 
affiliates for frivolous conduct like posses- 
sion of artwork or greeting cards deemed 
gang-related and tossing them in severe 


isolation, but will be permanently dispos- 
ing of the inmates’ appliances. Which will 
intensify the sensory deprivation. 

Then there are the new rule violations 
aimed at our peaceful human rights move- 
ment and our exercise of free speech. The 
following regulation will likely be used to 
try to penalize hunger strike participants or 
other peaceful protestors: 

‘Active Participation In Or Attempting 
To Cause Conditions Likely To Threat- 
en Security’ (NOTCR, 14-02, section 
3378.4(a), Sec. 4). Then there is one rule 
violation that places CDCR’s crosshairs on 
those inmates who act as spokespersons or 
representatives in peaceful protests: ‘Act- 
ing In A Leadership Role Displaying Be- 
havior To Organize And Control Others’ 
(section 3378.4(a)). 

Finally, there is the current attempt to le- 
gitimize CDCR’s questionable practices of 
censoring books and publications voicing 
opposition to abuses of authority and inhu- 
mane conditions of confinement perpetu- 
ated by CDCR. This is always carried out 
under the guise of suppressing gang activ- 
ity. The regulation prohibits anything sent 
through the mail which: ‘Contains Written 
Materials Or Photographs That Indicate An 
Association With STG (gang) Members Or 
Associates’, (see NOTCR, No. 14-05, sec- 
tion 3135(a)(14). Their intent to abuse this 
regulation is manifested by their use of the 
language “...an association with...”. Also 
the Initial Statement Of Reasons mentions 
“recruitment materials”. Really? Since 
when do gangs pass out recruitment flyers 
like they are the Marines? Sounds like a 
catch-all term that may be used to suppress 
publications carrying prisoners’ opinions 
criticizing CDCR. 

Given CDCR’s well documented pro- 
pensity for abusing regulations, it would 
behoove us to vigilantly review and object/ 
comment on all unfair or oppressive regu- 
lations as a first step in our ongoing cam- 
paign to be treated humanely. Peace and 
solidarity to all my black, brown and white 
brothahs. 

Vincent Bruce, PBSP-SHU 

Silent Censorship 

For some reason they are withholding 
our Rock newsletters. As pointed out in 
my last letter, I haven’t received an issue 
of Rock since December. In your letter you 
said that all of the issues had been mailed 
to me. You also wrote that at the same time 
your letter was being sent, you were also 
mailing me the March and April issues of 
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the Rock. Well, I did receive your letter, but 
none of the issues of Rock came with it. So 
it definitely seems that they are being with- 
held. 

There is a notice of change of regulations 
floating around here (Notice of Change of 
Regulations #14-05, publication date 4-4- 
14) which mostly speaks of disallowing 
any written text of obscene material, but 
there is also a couple paragraphs stating 
that any written material associated with 
STG behavior, or any articles written by 
or promoted by validated STG members or 
associates will be disallowed. 

Now I don’t know if this is why they are 
disallowing us to receive our Rock newslet- 
ters, but even a few people here who usu- 
ally receive the Rock have not been getting 
theirs either. So it’s not just an “accident” 
by the mailroom here. I just wanted to in- 
form you of this so theses of us here at CCI 
SHU Facility A can also be addressed in 
the Civil Rights complaint you are draft- 
ing. It is clear that our First Amendment 
rights are being violated along with other 
state and federal laws regarding mail. They 
don’t even issue us CDCR 1819 forms (no- 
tification of disapproval of mail-packages 
and publications) which we are supposed to 
receive if any kind of mail is withheld from 
us. This is in violation of their own Title 15. 

On another note, I wanted to bring some- 
thing to your attention and to the attention 
of your readers. This new validation policy 
they are implementing is supposed to be 
“behavior” based, not “information” based. 
I have personally been validated as an as- 
sociate of the AB for well over three years. 
I recently received a one fifteen (Rules Vio- 
lation Report) for gang activity, “being in a 
leadership role” (that’s how the one fifteen 
was written up). They say they received 
confidential information from a confi- 
dential informant saying I was in control 
of housing units 1 through 4 and that this 
information was deemed reliable because 
this confidential informant has given them 
reliable information in the past. Well, not 
only is this information not true, but it was 
not corroborated by any reasonable facts. 
Yet I was still found guilty of this write up! 
Which will keep me from getting kicked 
out at my DRB review, and will most likely 
put me at step 1 of this farce they call the 
Step Down Program. 

They say they changed the rules regard- 
ing information based validation source 
points to where its behavior based, but then 
made it where turds-rats and liars can give 
them confidential information and they will 


call it a behavior based write up against us 
and use that to keep us in these SHUs — 
without any proof or real corroborating evi- 
dence whatsoever. 

Danny Boy “Maniac” 
Cisneros, Tehachapi 

[Ed’s Response: I’ve placed completion 
of the Civil Rights complaint on a back 
burner. Now I’ll move it to the front. Pris- 
ons have been rejecting Rock for such friv- 
olous reasons as “No Address Labels Al- 
lowed” without ever bothering with a 1819 
form. Or in the case of the above letter 
writer, the prison administration just tosses 
them into the trash without any due process 
for those who paid money, and thus have 
a property interest, in these publications. I 
will redraft the complaint and send it in to 
the legal beagles for review before filing. 

As for the behavior-based versus infor- 
mation-based validation procedures, rest 
assured that anything the state says they are 
doing in your favor will most often result in 
your getting screwed over. It is a mistake to 
put your faith in the promises of CDCR, the 
state legislature, etc., rather than your own 
unity as the real source of change .] 

SDP is Great? 

When the pilot program and STG Step 
Down Program was implemented and put 
into black and white for all to see, it was 
stipulated that those participating in the 
SDP would in fact have to sign some sort 
of contract and signatures were required 
along with doing a specific journal which 
was a biography journal of your history and 
things in your past. This was the require- 
ment. What need to be printed and put out 
there is that there is no longer any form of 
contracts/signatures or biography journals. 
[He then lists the “’self-help’ pamphlets 
called journals” that are given to them.] 

In these pamphlets there are no gang 
admissions, gang questions or anything 
in that nature that incriminates one, and 
journals are kept in cell and can easily be 
destroyed or kept. These same journals 
are the ones used in the BMU [Behavior 
Modification Unit] in PBSP.... CDCR is 
not properly informing all inmates because 
they don’t want people (inmates) taking ad- 
vantage of these privileges, such as phone 
calls, 3 packages. 

The above needs to be printed in newslet- 
ters and sent out for comments. Most of us 
here if not all have been around for years, 
some from Corcoran SHU, PBSP SHU, 
who are here and would not jeopardize 


our integrity if there were negative things 
to point out and negative aspects. We our- 
selves would not condone, encourage, nor 
participate. Our brothers in solidarity need 
to know the truth and facts of what is being 
done here. 

We attend three different groups through 
the week. AA Meetings, Purpose driven 
biblical conversation, and talks about top- 
ics in journals. All groups take place in 
individual cages. That concludes all facts 
that are related to step 4, of SDP here in 
Tehachapi SHU, 8 Block, C Section. I do 
not want my name or information printed. 

Name (reluctantly) Withheld 

[Ed’s Response: You ve drank the state s 
Kool Aid and now it seems you want others 
to do the same? You want to legitimize par- 
ticipating in the state s behavior modifica- 
tion program? 

Just for pretend, lets say you were a 
soldier in someplace like wartime Vietnam 
or Iraq and, on a gut level, you felt it was 
wrong to go over to someone else s country 
and kill those who resisted the foreign in- 
vader s occupation of their nation (not to 
mention the killing of a lot of women and 
children). 

You might talk to your chaplain, your 
commanding officer, the unit psychologist, 
etc., and they would all tell you that the 
problem is your wrong way of thinking — 
that you are the problem, not war crimes 
you are engaged in. They will give you 
mind-numbing drugs and put you in pro- 
grams to modify your bad way of thinking. 
But in fact your way of thinking was right, 
it was the war and not you that was wrong. 

Dude, you are a slave of the state, disen- 
franchised from the political process, kept 
in a cage, and in a state of irresponsibility 
and dependency, etc. There is indeed some- 
thing wrong with your thinking if you be- 
lieve adjustment oriented behavior modifi- 
cation is in your best interest. It is not you 
that is the problem, it is the conditions and 
environment in which you are being held. 
Behavior modification only aims to have 
you passively accept those intolerable con- 
ditions .] • 


SHOUT OUT BOX 

A hearty shout out to 
Gonzalo Gonzalez at PBSP for 
donating sixty forever stamps. 

Rock on! 

^ r*r 
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£Prisoner< 

Artists!, 

Sell Your Art 
On the Web 


^ Important Notice ^ 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 

> Sell prisoner- 
created art or 
crafts (except 
writings). Send 
only copies, no 
originals! 


Prison Art is a nonprofit 
website. It charges a 1 0 
percent fee if your art 
or craft sells. Send SASE 
for a free brochure. No 
SASE, no brochure.This 
offer void where pro- 
hibited by prison rules. 


only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

Letters sent to Rock (located in 
Seattle) in care of Prison Focus (lo- 
cated in Oakland) can take over a 
month to reach us. Send mail to this 

Prison Art Project 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 

www.prisonart.org 

sales@prisonart.org 

206-271-5003 




newsletter's return address. 
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Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $15 or 30 
forever stamps per year. 

First: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing; 


“...jailhouse lawyers often unwit- 
tingly serve the interests of the state 
by propagating the illusion of ‘justice’ 
and ‘equity’ in a system devoted to 
neither.” They create “illusions of le- 
gal options as pathways to both indi- 
vidual and collective liberation.” 

Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
JAILHOUSE LAWYERS: Prisoners 
Defending Prisoners v. The U.S.A. 

v I J 


Free Electronic Copy ' 

Outside folks can also have a 
free electronic copy of the newslet- 
ter sent to them each month by way 
of e-mail. Have them send requests 
for a digital copy of the newsletter to 
e d @ ro ckn e ws I ette r. co m . 

Back issues can be read once the 
Prison Art website is up and running 
again. 

v J 


Address: 

City: 

State: Zip 


Send to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
RO. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 

v J 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 


FIRST CLASS MAIL 
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VOICES FROM SOLITARY: PLAYING 
“THE CON GAME” AT PELICAN BAY 


In Fall 2012, California Depart- 
ment of Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) unveiled its “Step Down ” pro- 
gram to evaluate prisoners with indefinite 
terms in its notorious Security Housing 
Units (SHUs) for release to general pop- 
ulation. The program immediately drew 
criticism from both prisoners and their ad- 
vocates, who charged that even those who 
have spent years in the SHU may not be 
released under this program. 

In February 2014, shortly before legis- 
lative hearings around solitary confine- 
ment, CDCR released new proposed regu- 
lations around its gang policies. Former 
hunger strikers and their outside allies 
continue to decry the program. Among 
their concerns is the requirement that SHU 
prisoners fill out a sequence of journals 
as part of completing the programming. 
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Lorenzo Benton is one of those who has 
voiced outrage about the proposed Step 
Down program. Benton is currently in the 
SHU at Pelican Bay State Prison, partici- 
pated in both 2011 hunger strikes as well 
as the 2013 hunger strike. He describes the 
problematic nature of The Con Game, the 
first of the journals that SHU prisoners in 
Step Three are required to fill out. Other 
individuals in California’s SHUs have ex- 
pressed similar concerns about the coer- 
cive content found in the journals. 

These critiques comes at a time when 
California’s solitary confinement policies 
are being debated in both houses of the 
state legislature, where bills have been in- 
troduced, as well as in the federal courts, 
which have granted class status to men 
in long-term isolation at Pelican Bay in a 
lawsuit against the state. In addition, the 
CDCR recently proposed new rules that 
would expand the definition of contraband 
to include any publications and correspon- 
dence it deems unsavory-perhaps leaving 
some individuals in solitary with little to 
read other than the likes o/The Con Game. 

-Victoria Law 

R ecently, I had the (un)fortunate op- 
portunity to peruse what is being 
presented as the initial stage of the 
CDCR (California Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation) tentatively ap- 
proved/implemented Security Threat Group 
(STG) Step Down Program (SDP) for those 
who have been classified by prison officials 
as being affiliated with such a group, merit- 
ing a SHU (Security Housing Unit) place- 
ment for an indeterminate period of time 


in accordance with the SDP. This program, 
as currently structured, requires its partici- 
pants, at the initial stage of the SDP, to take 
part in the completion of a total of fourteen 
self-directed journals in a 26-week period, 
subject to review and evaluation by prison 
officials, the same institutional classifica- 
tion committee officials who have held us 
in SHU all these years and who will now 
be responsible for continuing to make ar- 
bitrary decisions on whether or not one’s 
responses in these journals are satisfactory 
enough for advancement within this pro- 
gram as one works towards general popu- 
lation release. 

Now as for my own observations and 
analysis of the first self-directed journal 
that I was introduced to (titled The Con 
Game), it does not embody and/or address 
the needs of the majority of us in SHU, of 
what and who we are nor is it indicative 
of what’s in our best interest. This journal 
is comprised of a series of questions that 
are designed to elicit a response more so of 
one who continues to hold true to a crimi- 
nal conviction as opposed to one who has 
risen above that and now lives one’s life in 
accordance with a more humane existence. 

I am of the opinion that anyone with 
even an inkling of integrity would not re- 
spond in the affirmative to the majority of 
these questions (if not all) given that just 
about all of these questions are centered 
around one answering in the affirmative 
(yes) to a negative character trait, further 
acknowledging such a trait within oneself 
(whether one has it or not) and as an ex- 
planation of it. For example, “Do you have 
a problem when people correct you, even 



if they do it in a supportive way? Yes/No. 
Give an example of how you might think 
and/or act in this way.” “Do you ever play 
the ‘Con Game’? Yes/No. Explain.” And so 
on. All of the questions in this journal fol- 
low a similar pattern and one can’t help but 
believe, if one does not respond in the af- 
firmative to said questions, that the review- 
ers/ evaluators of said responses would 
deem one a program failure, not suited for 
advancement within said-program because 
the overseers of this SDP view us all as 
flawed in character with no social or moral 
compass. 

Furthermore, when I read The Con 
Game , I just about responded in the nega- 
tive to each question except for one, so can 
reasonably conclude by doing so that I will 
be viewed as a program failure, stuck in 
purgatory (precluded from advancing for- 
ward to the next level) until one succumbs 
to the program, which is a form of brain- 
washing that is not in one’s best interest. 

As one looks into the minute details and 
its overbroad effects, one can also reason- 
ably conclude that this Step Down Program 
in its current form is some type of Machia- 
vellian debriefer tactic with a one-to-five 
year installment plan, designed to break 
one’s spirit and then turn one into infor- 
mants for the prison system. Now with 
the CDCR catapulting this program to the 
forefront while knowing full well that the 
majority, if not all, of us on indeterminate 
SHU status would not be receptive to its in- 
troduction nor of the mindset to participate 
in it as a result of us seeing it for what it 
is is surely a sign of the CDCR’s attempt 
to undermine any foreseeable real change 
in response to our five core demands. This 
attempt to thwart our forward motion and 
break our spirits will be futile because, as 
real men and women seeking humane and 
just treatment, we refuse to play their game 
(a “con game”). We are not debriefers and 
should not be treated as such! ! ! 

Now as for those of us who survive the 
CDCR’s policies of torture and control, 
it has not always been an easy task, but 
through fortification of will and under- 
standing, many of us have been able to 
keep our priorities intact (life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness). 

It should also be noted, as one now takes 
an intense look into what’s being instituted, 
via this Step Down Program, that it will 
be utilized as a means of institutionalized 
abuse and distrust as the CDCR carries out 
its latest gang management policies. These 
policies can subject one to a STG classi- 


fication with a SHU assignment of one to 
four years or more for those who fall under 
its classification. Many of us who have al- 
ready been in SHU on indeterminate status 
for the last five, ten, twenty, thirty years 
of more, who fall victim to this program, 
should be afforded time served and all pris- 
oners who have spent the last four years 
held in SHU/Ad-Seg should and shall be 
released to the General Population forth- 
with if they have not received a SHU deter- 
minate term! ! ! 

In conclusion, with the STG Step Down 
program now before us, in contrast to the 
previous six years’ policy whereby one 
only had to remain allegedly gang-activity 
free for six years to be eligible for release 
to General Population, this SDP requires 
only four years. But these four years can 
be just as long as the previous six years in 
practice because advancement in the Step 
Down program is not guaranteed, leaving 
one stuck in the SHU indeterminately. As- 
signing people to SHU under STG Step 
Down program under the illusion that one 
is eligible to get out of the SHU sooner, as 
opposed to later, is something we stand in 
opposition to, so with this glimpse into the 
imperial effects of the CDCR’s gang man- 
agement policy, one can expect for them to 
be duplicated if they are not successfully 
challenged and/or deterred in their attempts 
to circumvent real change (today). 

End all solitary confinement!!! 

End all indeterminate SHUs! ! ! 

Restore a determinate SHU to all!!! 

Solitary Watch, June 9, 2014 


YURI KOCHIYAMA 

A Life in Struggle 

By Mumia Abu- Jamal 

H er name was Yuri, a Japanese 
woman bom in the United States. 
I hesitate to call her a Japanese- 
American, for to do so suggests she was a 
citizen. 

In light of how she, her family and her 
community were treated during World War 
II, especially after the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor in 1941, to call any of them citizens 
would be an exaggeration. 

Yuri was barely 20 when she, her parents, 
her brothers and the Japanese living on the 
West Coast - some 1 10,000 children, wom- 
en and men - were forced to leave their 
homes, their schools, their jobs and busi- 
nesses, and were transported to concentra- 


tion camps in the nation’s interior. 

Two-thirds of these people (like Yuri) 
were bom in the United States, and thus 
American citizens according to the Consti- 
tution. 

This meant nothing. They were Japanese 
— that was enough. 

She remembered her experiences in 
those camps as a naive banana (yellow on 
the outside, white on the inside). She re- 
counted to oral historians: 

I was red, white, and blue when 
I was growing up. I taught Sunday 
school, and was very, very American. 
But I was also provincial. We were just 

kids rooting for our high school 

Everything changed for me on the 
day Pearl Harbor was bombed. On that 
very day -December 7th, the FBI came 
and took my father. He had just come 
home from the hospital the day before. 
For several days we didn’t know where 
they had taken him. Then we found out 
that he was taken to the Federal prison 
at Terminal Island. Overnight, things 
changed for us. * 

In December, 1944, the U.S. Supreme 
Court mled that “military necessity” was 
the basis of the mass evacuation and de- 
tention of tens of thousands of in the Ko- 
rematsu case. 

Yuri would later become a strong sup- 
porter of Malcolm X, and the Black Free- 
dom Movement. She joined and worked in 
various liberation organizations and grew 
to become an icon of the Black Freedom 
and Asian- American rights movements. 

Born Yuri Nakahara on May 19, 1921 (4 
years to the date before Malcolm was bom), 
she married Bill Kochiyama. The Kochiya- 
mas moved to Harlem in 1960, where they 
worked for the civil rights movement, in 
education and fair housing practices. 

Yuri Kochiyama, freedom fighter, after 
93 summers, has become an ancestor. 


*Zinn, Howard and Anthony Amove, 
Voices of a People s History of the United 
States, 2nd ed. (NY, 7 Stories Press, 2009) 
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GUANTANAMO detainee reveals 
ESCALATING, BRUTAL PUNISHMENT 
OF HUNGER STRIKERS 


A prisoner in Guantanamo Bay has 
revealed to his lawyers the increas- 
ingly brutal punishment meted out 
to detainees peacefully protesting their in- 
definite detention via hunger strike. Emad 
Hassan wrote in a letter to his lawyers: 

“One Yemeni is 80 pounds and he was 
brought to his feeding by the Forced Cell 
Extraction (FCE) team, Guantanamo’s of- 
ficial riot police. Yesterday the F.C.E team 
beat him when they came into and out of 
his cell. He is 80 pounds with one broken 
arm. He cannot walk, just crawl from his 
bed to the faucet or toilet once he needs to 
use it! How can someone with this condi- 
tion fight 8 armored guards?” 

Emad, himself a Yemeni who has been 
on hunger strike since 2007 and cleared 
for release from the prison since 2007, has 
never been charged with a crime. He said in 
another letter: 

“As I write now, [a detainee] is vomiting 
on the torture chair, having been brought 
there by the Forced Cell Extraction (FCE) 
team. The nurse and corpsman have refused 
to stop the feed, or to slow the acceleration 
of the liquids.” 

In a renewed challenge to brutal force- 
feeding practices in federal court, Emad 
and other detainees have recounted speeds 
of force-feeding that grossly exceed ac- 
cepted medical procedures. Medical expert 
Professor Steven Miles, MD has submit- 
ted an affidavit in which he describes the 
reported rates of force-feeding at Guanta- 
namo as “an extraordinary departure from 
customary medical practice” reminiscent 
of “a practice of torture called ‘Water Cure’ 
that has been practiced since the Middle 
Ages.” 

Emad’s letter continues: “The culmina- 
tion of six or seven years of force-feeding 
is now taking its toll. A couple of months 
ago I had been given a kind of feeding for- 
mula... The formula made me vomit from 
1 0 pm to 7 am - pieces of fat kept coming 
out whenever I vomited. . . they have begun 
this cruel process with [another detainee] 
- at 6 am he was holding a cup with vomit 
in it after six brutal hours of feeding. Every 
day is like that. If this isn’t torture. . .surely 
this is what normal people call it? By nor- 
mal, I mean the normal people outside the 
prison, because there is no normality here.” 
The most recent estimate of the number 


of men still on hunger strike in the prison is 
approximately 17. The authorities at Guan- 
tanamo stopped releasing official figures 
towards the end of last year, while detain- 
ees’ access to lawyers has been increas- 
ingly restricted - reducing the availability 
of accurate information on the strike. The 
World Medical Association is unequivocal 
in its denunciation of force-feeding, stat- 
ing in the Declaration of Malta (2006) that 
the practice is “unjustifiable”, “never ethi- 
cally acceptable” and “a form of inhuman 
and degrading treatment” when the patient 
is able to make an informed and voluntary 
refusal of food. 


...cleared for release in 
2007, [he] has never been 
charged with a crime. 

Emad’s brother, Mohammed Abdallah, 
said: “Since my brother was rounded up 
and taken to Guantanamo on false pre- 
tenses, despite never having done anything 
wrong, our family has been devastated 
without him. When we read his letters de- 
scribing the dreadful torture and horrific 
treatment that Guantanamo authorities sub- 
ject him to it breaks our hearts. There is no 
reason at all that Emad can’t come home to 
us in Yemen or anywhere we can see him. 
Please, Pres. Obama, let him return to us.” 

Cori Crider, attorney for men in Guanta- 
namo, said: “Although the authorities are 
trying to cover it up, the hunger strike at 
Gitmo is still going on and the military’s 
effort to suppress it as savage as ever. We 
are fighting this brutality in federal court, 
but there is one man who has the power to 
end this pain. Obama must send cleared 
men like Emad home to their families at 
once. ® 

http://www. enewspf. com/latest-news/lat- 
est-national/latest-national-news/ 52869- 


guantanamo-detainee-reveals-escalating- 

brutal-punishment-of-hunger-strikers.html 



KILLER LAWYERS 
GET REWARDED 

They paved the way for drone 
strike assassinations, oh hell, 
just call it murder. 

By Medea Benjamin 

I f you think that as a United States citi- 
zen you’re entitled to a trial by jury 
before the government can decide to 
kill you — you’re wrong. During his stint 
as a lawyer at the Department of Justice, 
David Barron was able to manipulate con- 
stitutional law so as to legally justify kill- 
ing American citizens with drone strikes. If 
you’re wondering what the justification for 
that is, that’s just too bad - the legal memos 
are classified. Sounds a little suspicious, 
doesn’t it? What’s even more suspicious is 
that now the Obama Administration wants 
to appoint the lawyer who wrote that legal 
memos to become a high-ranking judge for 
life. 

The Attorney General has conceded that 
four Americans located outside the United 
States have been killed by drone strikes 
since 2011. One of those killed was Anwar 
Al-Awlaki, who was attacked while in a 
tribal region of Yemen in September 2011. 
Then Al-Awlaki ’s 16-year-old son, also an 
American citizen, was shamefully killed in 
a drone strike in rural Yemen two weeks 
later [he was in Yemen to try and find his 
dad. He and everyone in his car was mur- 
dered]. 

Disturbingly, this is not the first time that 
the president has rewarded a high-level 
lawyer for paving the legal way for drone 
strike assassinations. Jeh Johnson, for- 
mer lawyer at the Department of Defense, 
penned the memos that give the “okay” to 
target non-US citizen foreign combatants 
with drones. His reward? He’s now the 
Secretary of the Department of Homeland 
Security. These Obama nominations are 
eerily reminiscent of the Bush-era appoint- 
ment of torture memo author Jay Bybee to 
a lifetime position of a federal judge. 

Barron, a Harvard law professor and for- 
mer legal counsel at the Department of Jus- 
tice, was recently nominated by President 
Obama to the lifetime position of a judge 
on the First Circuit Court of Appeals — just 
one step below the Supreme Court. While 
at the Department of Justice, Barron wrote 
at least 2 secret legal memos justifying the 
use of lethal drones to kill Americans sus- 
pected of involvement in terrorist activi- 
ties. 
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FEDERAL 
APPEALS COURT 
FINDS FAULT 
IN LONGTIME, 
UNREVIEWED 
SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT 

By Nicole Flatow 

J oshua Robert Brown was held in soli- 
tary confinement for 27 months in an 
Oregon state prison. Eight times, he 
requested review of his status as an inmate 
subject to more than 23 hours a day of 
isolation in a windowless cell the size of 
a bathroom. Each time, his requests were 
denied without review. 

A federal appeals court held last week 
that his “lengthy confinement” was an 
“atypical and significant hardship.” That he 
was held without meaningful opportunity 
to challenge his isolation was potentially a 
violation of his constitutional due process 
rights that implicates “a protected liberty 
interest under any plausible baseline,” the 
three-judge panel wrote. But there is no re- 
course for Brown, because the state correc- 
tions department and officials are entitled 
to immunity. 

Brown lost his ultimate claim for money 
damages in part for procedural reasons — 
he was suing a state entity in federal court, 
and he had already been released by the 
time of the appeals court ruling. 

But he also lost because one of the crite- 
ria for overcoming what is known as “qual- 
ified” immunity of state officials is that the 
right must have been clearly “established 
at the time of the alleged violation.” As the 
court writes, “Although we conclude that 
a lengthy confinement without meaningful 
review may constitute atypical and signifi- 
cant hardship, our case law has not previ- 
ously so held, and we cannot hold defen- 
dants liable for the violation of a right that 
was not clearly established at the time the 
violation occurred.” 

Now, the federal appeals court has recog- 
nized that holding inmates for long periods 
of time in conditions that have been called 
a “living death” and “torture” has constitu- 
tional implications. This could be particu- 
larly significant because the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit also covers 
neighboring California, where more than 
500 inmates have been reportedly held in 


solitary confinement for between 10 and 28 
years, and the review process for seeking 
release in at least the most notorious facili- 
ties constitutes a secret 20-minute meeting 
that involves the inmate, a gang investiga- 
tor, and no witnesses. 

In January, a Virginia federal judge held 
ruled that indefinite, unreviewed confine- 
ment of even death row inmates was un- 
constitutional. And last year, the Massa- 
chusetts high court invalidated that state’s 
prolonged solitary confinement as a due 
process violation. 


SUPERMAX 
INMATE HELD 
IN SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT 
FOR 30 YEARS 
LOSES APPEAL 

By John Ingold, The Denver Post 

A n inmate at the federal Supermax 
prison in southern Colorado who 
has been held in solitary confine- 
ment longer than any other federal prisoner 
has lost his latest appeal. 

The Denver-based 10th U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals on Thursday ruled that 
the 30-year solitary confinement of Thom- 
as Silverstein — who has been convicted 
in three murders, including one of a cor- 
rections officer — does not violate Sil- 
verstein ’s constitutional rights. The three- 
judge panel that heard the case concluded 
that Silverstein’s claimed mental-health 
problems — such as anxiety, depression 
and memory loss — are “mild” and not 
proved to be caused by his prolonged isola- 
tion. 

The judges also noted that Silverstein 
has been implicated in two other killings 
and was reputed to once be a leader of a 
white supremacist prison gang. Those fac- 
tors make it reasonable to keep Silverstein 
in solitary confinement, the judges ruled, 
not just for the safety of others but also for 
his own safety. 

“In this case, the risk of death and physi- 
cal or psychological injury to those ex- 
posed to Mr. Silverstein must be balanced 
with the psychological risk he may face if 
left in administrative segregation,” the rul- 
ing states. 

The Supermax prison in Florence is the 
most restrictive federal prison in America. 


Its roughly 450 inmates include gang lead- 
ers, terrorists and other noted criminals. 

According to the ruling, Silverstein 
“eats alone and has no face-to-face interac- 
tion with others unfettered by glass, bars, 
chains, or other restraints, and his contact 
with others is minimal, lasting only a min- 
ute or so.” 


JUDGE SAYS EX- 
CONS UNDER 
SUPERVISION 
HAVE THE RIGHT 
TO VOTE 

By Page St.John 

A lameda County judge has ruled 
that Secretary of State Debra Bow- 
en erred when she told California 
election officials to forbid some 42,000 
former prisoners and other felons from reg- 
istering to vote. 

Superior Court Judge Evelio Grillo’s de- 
cision Wednesday likely comes too late to 
permit former state inmates and others put 
under community supervision because of 
the state’s prison overcrowding to register 
in time to vote in the state’s primary elec- 
tions. 

The deadline to register for that election 
is May 19, and Grillo has given Bowen and 
civil rights lawyers for former inmates until 
late May to come up with a remedy. He’ll 
hold his own hearing on those solutions 
June 4, the day after the primary. 

The case centers on Gov. Jerry Brown’s 
decision in 201 1 to make room in the state’s 
crowded prisons by creating new classes 
of offenders — low-level felons who serve 
their sentences in county jail instead of 
state prison and felons released from pris- 
on who are supervised by county probation 
departments instead of state parole agents. 

Under current California law, those who 
remain within the state prison system or 
under parole are ineligible to vote. Bowen 
took the position that community probation 
was “akin to parole” and carried the same 
civil rights restrictions. 

However, Grillo cited rulings by other 
California judges who have found commu- 
nity supervision is distinct. In one case, for 
instance, a judge ruled that those on com- 
munity supervision could not be charged 
parole revocation fees. 

Grillo also noted that the legislative his- 
tory of the prison shift “states that a Legis- 
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lative goal was to reintroduce felons into 
the community, which is consistent with 
restoring their right to vote.” 

Bowen may yet appeal Grillo’s order, 
which likely would trigger a stay keeping 
things as they are now. 

The American Civil Liberties Union of 
Northern California, which along with the 
League of Women Voters of California and 
other groups filed the lawsuit on behalf of 
three former state inmates, is hoping she 
does not. 

“People who vote are less likely to com- 
mit crimes,” said ACLU attorney Michael 
Risher. Encouraging them to register “is 
just good public policy.” 

There was no immediate response from 
Bowen’s office. ® 


JUDGE ORDERS 
US TO HALT 
FORCE-FEEDING 
OF GUANTANAMO 
PRISONER 

D istrict Court Judge Gladys Kessler 
has for the first time ordered the 
US government to suspend force- 
feeding of a hunger-striking prisoner in 
Guantanamo Bay. 

The same order requires the Obama Ad- 
ministration to halt ‘forcible cell extrac- 
tions’ of a prisoner, in which a team of 
guard in riot gear storms a prisoner’s cell to 
move him by force to feedings if he refuses 
to go. 

Judge Kessler also stated that the gov- 
ernment must preserve all videotaped evi- 
dence of cleared Syrian Abu Wa’el Dhiab’s 
force-feedings and forcible cell extractions, 
the existence of which Justice Department 
attorneys admitted only this week. 

Reprieve attorney for Abu Wa’el Dhiab, 
Cori Crider, said: 

“This is a major crack in Guantanamo’s 
years-long effort to oppress prisoners and 
to exercise total control over information 
about the prison. Dhiab is cleared for re- 
lease and should have been returned to his 
family years ago. He is on hunger strike 
because he feels he has no other option left. 
I am glad Judge Kessler has taken this seri- 
ously, and we look forward to our full day 
in court to expose the appalling way Dhiab 
and others have been treated.” 

Jon Eisenberg, attorney for Abu Wa’el 
Dhiab, said: 


“We are very grateful to Judge Kessler 
for recognizing the urgent need for judicial 
relief. The force feeding that has been hap- 
pening at Guantanamo Bay is a stain on our 
country and must end.” ® 


EDITORIAL 
COMMENTS 3-7 

The Newsletter: The August issue of 
Rock may be delayed as Em going in for 
partial shoulder replacement surgery on my 
right arm. It will most likely be sometime 
in July. There are tests that need to be done 
before the operation. (It’s June 10th as I 
write this.) 

Mark and I have received enough stamps 
to mail this issue, but of course we will 
need more in order to get the August issue 
mailed out. So keep those stamps coming. 
It costs 25 cents to print each copy of Rock , 
then let’s say a penny for sealing dots and 
address labels, and 49 cents for the stamp — 
that’s a cost of 75 cents for each newsletter. 

For the first two years prisoners paid all 
of the costs for both duplicating and mail- 
ing each issue. But entering into year three 
contributions really slowed down. For the 
past two months we’ve pretty much had 
enough stamps from you. If you can keep 
that up Mark and I will foot the bill for the 
ongoing shortfalls in printing costs, at least 
for awhile. 

I wrote about CDCR's proposed new 
censorship regs in the last issue. These 
need to be defeated. Doing so will require 
a struggle by both inside and out. The state, 
which includes all branches, cannot be seen 
to give in to prisoner demands, at least not 
in any meaningful way. 

CDCR thinks they can buy prisoners off 
with some crappy legislation (or maybe 
strawberry shortcake?), and maybe they 
can. Only time will tell. So while they have 
us arguing over this or that version of said 
legislation, CDCR is fixing to cut the com- 
munication between outside and inside. In 
my view, that's the real battle. The move- 
ment that has been built so far may well 
stand or fall on the question of whether 
communication, as set out in Procunier v. 
Martinez , 416 U.S. 396 (1974), is a hu- 
man right. For without support from the 
streets. . .. Well, you know the rest. 

My Rant: John Pilger wrote that “since 
1945, the US has tried to overthrow more 
than 50 governments, many of them dem- 

Editorial Continued on page 6 


Quote Box 

"Democracy is when the indigent, and 
not the men of property, are the rulers." 

Aristotle 

"The two greatest obstacles to de- 
mocracy in the United States are, first, 
the widespread delusion among the poor 
that we have a democracy, and second, 
the chronic terror among the rich, lest we 
get it." 

Edward Dowling 

"Our greatest glory is not in never fall- 
ing, but in rising every time we fall." 

Confucius 

“If we were to judge the U.S. by its pe- 
nal policies we would perceive a strange 
beast: a Christian society that believes in 
neither forgiveness nor redemption.” 

George Monbiot 

"Any so-called material thing that you 
want is merely a symbol: you want it not 
for itself, but because it will content your 
spirit for the moment." 

Mark Twain 

"Mighty little force is needed to con- 
trol a man whose mind has been hood- 
winked; contrariwise, no amount of 
force can control a free man, a man 
whose mind is free. No, not the rack, not 
fission bombs, not anything-you can't 
conquer a free man; the most you can do 
is kill him." 

Robert A. Heinlein, If This Goes On 

"Try as I may I cannot escape the 
sound of suffering. Perhaps as an old 
man I will accept suffering with insouci- 
ance. But not now; men in their prime, if 
they have convictions are tasked to act 
on them." 

Jul ian Assange, 2007 

"Truth is coming, and it cannot be 
stopped" 

Edward Snowden, NSA whistleblower 

"Never doubt that a small group of 
thoughtful, committed citizens can 
change the world. Indeed, it is the only 
thing that ever has." 

Margaret Mead 

V ) 
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WHY IS CALIFORNIA TRYING TO 
BUILD MORE JAILS? 


Editorial Continued from page 5 

ocratically elected; grossly interfered in 
elections in 30 countries; bombed the ci- 
vilian populations of 30 countries; used 
chemical and biological weapons; and at- 
tempted to assassinate foreign leaders." He 
goes on to note that “[t]he leaders of these 
obstructive nations are usually violently 
shoved aside, such as the democrats Mu- 
hammad Mossedeq in Iran, Arbenz in Gua- 
temala and Salvador Allende in Chile, or 
they are murdered like Patrice Lumumba 
in the Democratic Republic of Congo. All 
are subjected to a western media campaign 
of vilification — think Fidel Castro, Hugo 
Chavez, and now Vladimir Putin.” 

What about areas that the U.S. has liber- 
ated, such as Iraq (between 30 and 50 peo- 
ple a day are killed there, today it was 115) 
or Libya? In April the US state department 
noted that, following NATO’s campaign in 
2011, "Libya has become a terrorist safe 
haven." Indeed, in today’s news we are 
told “[A]t least 13 people were killed and 
around 100 wounded in fierce clashes in 
eastern Libya....” 

Everything is upside down these days. 
The U.S. demanded that Afghanistan’s 
Taliban government turn over Osama Bin 
Laden, they say sure, just as soon as you 
produce some proof of guilt as required by 
international extradition laws. The U.S. re- 
sponded with B-52 and an invasion force. 
Fast forward to today, where the Taliban is 
on the U.S. list of terrorist organizations. I 
have no love for the women hating homo- 
phobes and anti-communists that make up 
the Taliban. But here’s the deal, we invade 
a nation that has done nothing to us, when 
the people who now live under U.S. mili- 
tary invasion and occupation of their lands 
resist, they are called “terrorists.” Inter- 
national law guarantees citizens of such a 
foreign military invasion and occupation to 
resist “by any means necessary.” The U.S. 
does not follow its own laws, treaties, or 
constitution, so why would it honor inter- 
national law? Still, it is a little much for us 
to call those who resist our occupation ter- 
rorists. Although how would it sound if our 
news media referred to those resisting the 
foreign invaders as freedom fighters? 

But hey, it’s not all bad news. Accord- 
ing to the Bloomberg Billionaires Index, 
the world’s 300 wealthiest individuals, in- 
creased their wealth last year by 524 billion 
dollars - more than the combined revenues 
of Denmark, Finland, Greece and Portugal. 
Go capitalism! 


W hen we first saw this year’s 
proposed corrections budget 
included $500 million for new 
jail expansion, we had to double-check the 
document to see what year it was. 

In December, at the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Phoenix in Sacramento, an ob- 
scure new government body called the 
Board of State and Community Corrections 
sat in a room with members of 36 sheriff’s 
departments. Also present were a hundred 
people from across the state, all trying to 
prevent jails from being built in their com- 
munities. 

The occasion that brought them together 
was last year’s offering of $500 million in 
lease-revenue bonds to fund county jail ex- 
pansion - offered on top of $1.2 billion in 
jail expansion funds from the years prior. 

If you were to imagine the people in that 
room with big perms, fades and mullets, 
or wearing more acid- washed pants, leg- 
gings and camouflage, it could have been 
any time in the last 30 years of prison ex- 
pansion in California. These were com- 
munities that had been deeply harmed by 
having so many people locked up - mostly 
black, brown and/or poor. They were once 
again standing together to demand that the 
resources instead go to keeping people out 
of jail by funding education, mental health 
care, rehab programs and re-entry. 

While California has built 24 new pris- 
ons in the last 30 years, what was differ- 
ent this time was that on top of the planned 
expansion of three state prisons, California 
was also offering state money to expand 
county jail systems and clamoring sheriffs 
were there to compete. Due to the specifi- 
cations of the application process, none of 
the sheriffs were up in front of the room 
talking about “the worst of the worst” 
criminals in their jail systems. They were 
talking about how their jail systems were 
warehousing people and how they wanted 
to build new jails or expand old ones to of- 
fer more programs. 

In a frighteningly honest moment, Depu- 
ty Sheriff Terri McDonald of Los Angeles 
even said she wanted more space so that 
“women and children could serve their 
time together.” With the recent approval 
of a $2.3 billion L.A. jail plan, McDonald 
seems to be moving toward her distorted 
vision. 

To some in the audience, the idea that 
we would solve the issue of family sepa- 


ration through the imprisonment of chil- 
dren instead of supporting parents to stay 
in the community was shocking. Those of 
us who have been experiencing “prison” or 
“jail” transforming into the answer to so- 
cial problems over the last decades were 
appalled, but not surprised. We knew that 
the deep cuts to social programs for people 
outside prison over the years had been re- 
placed by a parallel expansion of prison 
hospitals, mental-health jails, re-entry pris- 
ons and gender-responsive jails. 

While we hope every person in jail and 
prison has access to quality programming, 
we also know that people are best served 
out of lockup. So when the 2014-15 budget 
contained another $500 million for jail ex- 
pansion, we asked why. 

Due to organizing across the state, some 
county jail systems are trying to reduce the 
number of people held pre-trial, who make 
up about 60 percent of the jail population 
in every county. 

And at the state level, this year’s pro- 
posed budget contains a directive for coun- 
ties to use “split sentencing,” where people 
spend up to half of their sentence in the 
community instead of in jail. There is also 
a proposal in the budget for counties to 
use an alternative custody program, so that 
women who are primary caregivers could 
serve their time in a community-based or- 
ganization or in their home under electron- 
ic monitoring with their children instead of 
going to jail. 

So why would California choose to fund 
even more jail expansion when there are so 
many clear ways to safely reduce jail popu- 
lations? Why would California prioritize 
jails that are more expensive to construct 
and operate than community-based pro- 
grams? We can only hope that with our con- 
tinued pressure, our legislators will be bold 
enough to ask the same questions. Without 
it, more and more people across the state 
will be swept into our jail system, breaking 
up families and destabilizing communities 
while guaranteeing future cuts to the pro- 
grams Californian’s value most. 

We hope that next year, when we come 
to Sacramento with our new hairstyles and 
fashion choices, county leaders are there 
to receive money to expand community- 
based mental health services, re-entry sup- 
port, adult education and drug rehab pro- 
grams, instead of new jails. <§§> 

Emily Harris 
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LETTERS 

Looking Out For Us 

Please discontinue my subscription to 
Rock as I am situated with another prisoner 
who receives the newsletter and I can read 
his copy. It is up to us to keep Rock in cir- 
culation and each of us must play a role. 
By not receiving Rock this one small ges- 
ture can be repeated in numerous sectors 
(Pelican Bay SHU) thus saving stamp re- 
sources. You should not have to constantly 
remind prisoners of the need for stamps or 
payment. 

Why should two or three prisoners situ- 
ated in the same pod community receive 
the same info when they can simply pass 
around one informational newsletter? 
You’ve finally taking a firm and practi- 
cal stand, which I commend you for. No 
stamps — no Rock. Enclosed you will find a 
book of Forever stamps. 

Akintunde Oding Jamma 
(s/n Kevin Cannon) 

[Ed’s Note: The above subscriber has 
in the past contributed both money and 
stamps to this newsletter And no, I don ’t 
like begging for money each month. When I 
was doing Prison Legal News my co-editor 
did almost all of the begging for money 
while editorialized on other matters related 
to the struggle of prisoners. Yet today, if I’m 
not constantly hounding readers for money 
and stamps, there won ’t be any coming in.] 

Observations From Oregon 

I enjoy reading your newsletters very 
much; they’re informative and uplifting. It 
connects me to others and reminds me I am 
not alone that I am not alone in this struggle 
against injustice and inequality within the 
prison industrial complex. Here I sit in the 
Oregon SHU under “Administrative Inves- 
tigation.” I am technically not an Oregon 
prisoner, but am here on an interstate com- 
pact from New Mexico. I’m awaiting trans- 
fer back to New Mexico as I write. 

There are many injustices that are im- 
posed upon the inmates in all prisons across 
America, however there are many more 
injustices inflicted and perpetrated against 
convicts by other convicts. To me, it seems 
this makes it so much easier for the admin- 
istration to create systems like the SHU 
and other harsh and inhumane conditions 
for the punishment of the convict. There is 
no excuse for the deplorable treatment of 


prisoners across the nation, but I believe 
we need to address a little more in detail 
the racism, intolerance, gang warfare and 
other abuses that go on within these walls. 
If not, publications like Rock will continue 
to educate us and make advances on our 
behalf, while the ignorant and misinformed 
will continue to sabotage your work. 

I was a part of the gang mentality, being a 
feared and much respected Blood member 
in the New Mexico system, which was one 
of the reasons I have been sent to prisons in 
four different states, so I know prison poli- 
tics and the tribal mindset that prevails be- 
hind these walls. The administration loves 
to play upon our fears and prejudices by 
creating dissension and disharmony. They 
fear us uniting, period! 

I have hung up my red flag for the univer- 
sal flag of the Nation of Gods and Earths, 
and now my mind has been awakened to 
education and politics. I am a staunch sup- 
porter of socialism, or rather neo-social- 
ism, who has now become a revolutionary 
in place of a reactionary. 

Name Withheld, SRCI, Oregon 

A Criticism of Rock 

I have a criticism for you. I think the 
Rock should give more space to exploring 
strategic thoughts and ideas as pertains to 
our specific environments. I do realize that 
Rock does do that to some extent already. 
But to be honest I think there’s a lot of un- 
answered questions that are probably unan- 
swered because they are unasked. 

We get a lot of information through these 
pages and a sort of general idea of certain 
practices in the motions of resistance we 
carry out. But more new questions need 
to be asked and explored and I just think 
Rock has sort of been taking on a more of 
a “news” role. 

To be honest, I don’t’ have much interest 
in hearing about the deplorable injustices 
suffered by pretty much anyone. I’m go- 
ing through it myself, and quite honestly 
I don’t even care to describe the particu- 
lars of my own gripes. Fuck yer problems 
people. The problems are only symptoms 
of the overall structure. 

I can only speak for Oregon, but here 
we need to start defining exactly what that 
structure looks like. We need to understand 
it and the fact that it’s constantly changing. 
We need to keep a keen eye on it and start 
asking questions. How can we gain a better 
leverage against it? How can we shape and 
reshape our structure? What are our road 


blocks in doing it? How can we 
manipulate and exploit those 
weaknesses? 

I don’t care about anyone’s 
toothache. I don’t’ even give a 
shit about my own. Pain in any 
form is only a symptom and by 
focusing our attention on that 
pain we’re only distracting our- 
selves from the ultimate cause 
of it. That truth applies across 
the board and I’d just like to 
see Rock dedicate more space to asking/ 
exploring/answering those more strategic 
questions. 

Much love to everyone, and keep think- 
ing harder today than you did yesterday. 

Zero, Pendleton, OR 

[ Ed’s Note: I am in complete agreement 
with your criticism that Rock should focus 
more on strategic matters and questions 
confronting our peaceful movement for 
positive change. Leadership comes from 
inside of California’s prison system. That 
leadership consists of a coalition of prison- 
ers who were previously divided by race 1 
or region. This coalition also has disparate 
political beliefs, ranging from the Aryan 
Brotherhood to Muslim fundamentalists to 
communists, etc. I merely work to raise po- 
litical consciousness on the inside; to make 
social prisoners 2 rights conscious, and 
rights conscious prisoners class conscious. 

Secondly, I think the news role is impor- 
tant. Prisoners have a right to know what ’s 
going on in other prisons. That is not to say 
Rock is a gripe sheet, where prisoners can 
complain about such things as not getting 
enough peanut butter on the mainline. In 
short, I try not to print the ongoing assaults 
on your dignity that everyone in prison al- 
ready understands. 

How about a little contest? Participating 
prisoners can write about solutions to the 
twin problems of crime and punishment. 
Maybe a contest asking something to the 
effect of what would prisons (or what they 
might be called in the future) look like if 
they were run by prisoners? How should 

1 . In my opinion there is only one race, and 
that’s the human race. 

2. “Social prisoners” are those who are im- 
prisoned for crimes that were not politically 
motivated, as opposed to political prisoners, 
such as Native American leader Leonard 
Peltier, who was convicted of killing several 
FBI agents while defending the Pine Ridge 
reservation from a federal assault. 
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things be done differently in a way that pro- 
tects society from predators? What should 
prisons be like? Write about that. Then see 
yourself as an agent of that change. 

To know our collective future, you’ll 
need to know our past. I wonder, how many 
readers really know the history of pris- 
ons. So anyway, here s the deal, a hundred 
bucks on the books of the prisoner who 
wins, as well as having his or her document 
printed in Rock and Prison Focus. The two 
runners-up will get $50 each. Fll keep this 
contest going until Attica Day, September 
9th. On that date I will be in Buffalo NY 
speaking on the forty third anniversary of 
the historic Attica Uprising. 3 Submissions 
can be no longer than eight hand writ- 
ten pages. Mark and I will be the contest 
judges. 

The courts and the legislature are most 
likely going to stall for as long as possible, 
then offer prisoners just enough to divide 
you. You settle, albeit with reservations. 
Some years later, after the movement has 
died down, they will reverse even those 
minor gains. Here’s just one example, this 
one from the Monroe prison in Washington 
State. Back when the prisoners movement 
was strong, a consent decree between pris- 
oners and the administration was made 
binding by the federal court. This decree 
limited cell occupancy at that facility to 
one person per cell. Some twenty years lat- 
er, once the movement had died down, the 
state reneged on that agreement (with the 
collusion of the federal court, of course). 4 
But let me bring it a bit closer to home. Re- 
'S. In 1974 I flew from Seattle to Buffalo NY 
where I volunteered with the Attica Broth- 
ers Legal Defense (ABALD), and helped 
to organize the first national demonstration 
in support of those charged with the crime 
of participating in the 1971 prison uprising. 
Being broke, when it was all over, I hitch- 
hiked from Buffalo to San Francisco, then 
back up to Seattle. 

4. The consent decree was ten years old 
when the state started to attack it. I was a 
Monroe prisoner when that attack started. 
We fought them off with work strikes, litiga- 
tion, and more than once it was necessary 
to write a broadsheet against the adminis- 
tration’s lackeys in the population, inmates 
who would sell prisoners out for some spe- 
cial favors (trinkets). The administration’s 
first line of defense has always been pris- 
oners, those who have been given some 
material benefit for their collaboration with 
the slave masters. 

The attacks always happen when pris- 
oners quit standing up for what little they 
have left. Anyway, within a few months of 
my subsequent transfer to federal custody, 
Monroe again became double celled. 


member Procunier v. Martinez, 
where at the height of the prison- 
ers ’ movement the U.S. Supreme 
Court gave prisoners what was 
then far reaching first amend- 
ment rights? The movement sub- 
sequently died, and now where 
are those rights today? They’re 
gone, taken. And now the CDCR 
has proposed new “ obscenity ” 
regulations that will prohibit 
you from reading political pub- 
lications such as this, the PHSS 
News or S.F. Bay View, The Abo- 
litionist etc. 

Let me give some background for our 25 
new readers, mostly in Texas. Fve done 35 
years behind bars, starting at the age of 13 
in the Utah State Industrial School for Boys 
in Ogden, Utah. State raised. I did one ten 
year bit for a crime I was completely in- 
nocent of committing. First it made this 
pissed off white boy a jailhouse lawyer, 
then finally coming to the realization that 
the courts were a part of the problem, not 
the solution, I drifted into politics, first as 
an anarchist and then a communist. Mark's 
story is similar to mine — state raised. He's 
served 40 years behind bars, having done 
24 years on his last bit for shooting a police 
officer while successfully freeing a com- 
rade from custody. 

What the government is doing to millions 
of locked down people, and to their fami- 
lies. Our mission is to change the prison 
system and the social order that feeds it. 
Mark is 16 and I'm 72 years old. Neither 
of us will live long enough to see the end 
of this glorious journey, but we are both 
proud to have lived to see 30,000 prisoners 
stand up and act as one, even if only for a 
day. As my friend Bill Dunne is fond of say- 
ing; “ the future holds promise. ”] 

Read Between The Walls 

I want to talk about a new project that’s 
starting here in Oregon that some of your 
Northwest readers might be interested in. I 
don’t want to go too far into the ideology or 
structural details of the organization other 
than to say the organizers are extreme left, 
the anarcho-communist area, and that ma- 
terials in the project will reflect that. 

The project is called “ Read Between The 
Walls ” (. RBTW ). RBTW is brand new. I and 
a few other prisoners up here have just ba- 
sically sent in our first submissions to be 
included in the initial issue. In one breath 
we’re calling it a study group. In the next 
we’re calling it a newsletter. I’m beginning 


to think of it as simply a forum where we 
prisoners can our allies and comrades out 
there in minimum custody can communi- 
cate, exchange ideas and build revolution- 
ary praxis within the confines of the prison 
complex. I imagine it will have certain sim- 
ilarities to the Rock. It will also have em- 
phasis on breaking down certain divisive 
social institutions, like racism, sexism, etc. 
and in developing skills amongst ideologi- 
cal points derived from essays and articles 
that the organizers will be sending to us im- 
prisoned participants. 

Ultimately, the project’s aim is to devel- 
op functional organization in response to 
our overzealous slavers. The bottom line is 
that shit has gotten so out of control that ev- 
erything else must come secondary to cor- 
recting the balance of power to the benefit 
of the powerless. That’s what we ultimately 
intend to do through the pages of RBTW. 

I would encourage anyone up here in 
our neck of the woods who is rev. minded 
to get involved. I am only participant, but 
I’ve been investing myself in RBTW from 
its beginning and we’ve got some massive 
potential in this to fill a role that has been 
non-existent in the Northwest and specifi- 
cally Oregon for too long. 

RBTW s organizers face similar concerns 
as Rock as far a financing, production/dis- 
tribution, time, energy, etc. So I hope only 
those who are serious and willing to learn 
and participate pro-actively will step up. 
These types of things tend to accumulate 
enough dead weight to bog them down en- 
tirely, and I think we’d like to avoid that 
this go around. 

The organizers of RBTW have specific 
ideological driving points. Oregon is a no- 
toriously white state and that truth is also 
reflected within the prison system. I’ve ran 
into many rev. minded individuals along 
the way, but when it comes to considering 
certain ideological principles — even from 
strategic perspectives — a lot of people 
tend to just shut down. It shouldn’t need 
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saying that practical revolutionary motion 
can only be achieved through a solid, func- 
tional unification of our social forces. So 
as RBTW will have a lot of focus on over- 
coming our most pressing divisive social 
and collective predispositions. We’d like to 
see a more diverse array of participants — 
women, P.O.C., LGBT folks and so on. 

Anyone interested can write to Read 
Between The Walls, RO. Box 11468, Port- 
land, OR 97211. I think they would be in- 
terested in learning anything anyone can 
tell them about the environments of the 
particular institutions we’re warehoused in. 
If you can, send ‘em a S.A.S.E to help out 
with postage. 

Name Withheld 

Blowing (nice) Smoke 

I extend my deepest appreciation for all 
of the long hours of hard work both you and 
Mark consistently put out for us prisoners 
here in California. Through this newslet- 
ter we have been able to exercise our first 
Amendment rights. I’ve read countless ar- 
ticles and opinions from all who receive 
this newsletter, and I believe that no mat- 
ter what one has said, our voices have and 
do make a difference. I can personally give 
thanks to much of the information printed 
because I have been able to take things said 
and use it to the good of our movement. I’ll 
be the first to admit that I strongly rely on 
receiving the Rock each month. It is impor- 
tant that we as a collective remember that 
this newsletter and the people that put it to- 
gether, such as Ed and Mark, take our voic- 
es from within these torture units called 
SHUs and amplifies all that we say for the 
better of our peaceful movement. I know I 
am not alone when I say how much I ap- 
preciate Rock. Therefore let’s keep it alive. 
I am enclosing seventy stamps. I need no 
praise as I do this from my heart. I am one 
of those kept locked up in horrible condi- 
tions. I deserve to be treated as a human 
being. I have a voice. I want to shout. I will 
not lay down and say nothing. And with my 
loved ones and family members I stand in 
solidarity. Again, thank you always. Please 
keep my much awaited Rock newsletters 
coming. 

Diane Mirabal, CCWF, Chowchilla 

Letter to CPF 

Please be duly advised that after spend- 
ing 41 straight years in the SHU in Calif., 
the IGI have locked me back up in my cell, 
and claimed that a black inmate on the 
main line did not feel safe with my release 


from the SHU in Pelican Bay. Mind you, I 
only went to the yard on 2 occasions, and 
I talked to NO blacks, but upon my return 
to my cell, the IGI were there to escort me. 

All prisoners being released from the 
short corridor will indeed experience this. 

I’m waiting to go back to committee on 
5-20-14 to see what they plan to do to me. 
I did not receive any CDC 115, just empty 
hearsay from a faint hearted Negro who did 
not feel safe! 

PS: They moved me to B Facility and 
stated that I posed a threat to 2 blacks. 

And mind you, I am only 5 ’6” and weigh 
135 (They did not want to (have) mainly 
blacks from Pelican Bay SHU, Short Cor- 
ridor in the same spot.) This is my opinion, 
after 41 years. Oh Well. 

Warren Jordan 
l Letter opened and typed by Penny 
Schoner, 6/4/14.'] 

This May Be Moot 

After reading the June issue of Rock I 
wanted to supply some information to as- 
sist those individuals being written up for 
“STG Behavior” on the numerous and 
petty 115 RVRs. First you want to look at 
the CCR Title 1 5 subsection written on the 
115 itself, not the words such as “being in 
a leadership role”, but the Title 1 5 section 
itself. It has come to my attention that the 
Title 1 5 section cited are from the new Title 
15 regulations contained in the “Notice of 
Rule Change (Title 15) Number 14-02” that 
was passed out. The problem is that these 
regulations are not effective yet. Under 
“Effective Date” it says “To be announced” 
and as of last week (5-28-14) they have 
not been effective yet. This means they are 
without legal effect. Thus it is illegal for 
them to be used in a rules violation report 
as they are not officially rules yet. 

A prisoner next to me was written up re- 
cently for one of these petty rules, but of 
course the hearing officer didn’t want to 
hear anything he had to say. To get around 
this, you submit an appeal challenging the 
exact Tittle 1 5 section you were written up 
for. Now here’s the important part, do not 
mention anything about you being written 
up, your 115 or anything. Here’s an exam- 
ple: Suppose you were written up for hav- 
ing a validated inmate’s contact informa- 
tion under new title 15 sec. 3378.4(a) sec. 
(8)(g). As soon as you receive your 115/ 
RVR, you file an appeal stating: 

Appellant is challenging C.C.R. Ti- 
tle 15 sec. 3378.4(a) sec. (8)(g), as it 
violates appellant’s First Amendment 


rights to free speech and is overly 
broad, etc. . . .” (It does not matter what 
you say as long as you don’t mention 
the IIS/RVR at all. But do attach the 
new Tittle 15 if you have it.) 

Once you send the appeal to the Appeals 
Coordinator they will cancel the appeal 
and send it back to you, stating something 
along the lines of your appeal is cancelled 
as you cannot appeal C.C.R. Title 15 sec. 
3378.4(a) sec. (8)(g) as it does not have an 
adverse effect on you as the new Title 15 
section is not effective yet. 

Then when you go to your IIS/RVR hear- 
ing, give the senior hearing officer the ap- 
peals coordinator’s screen out from and say 
“This Title 15 section is not effective yet 
and therefore without force of law.” The 
IIS/RVR should be dismissed. If you get a 
dick SHO, put it in your appeal. You will 
eventually get it dropped. If you are past 
this point already, bring it up when you 
send your 602 to Sacramento. You can also 
raise it in a state habeas corpus, as long as 
you appealed the IIS/RVR. 

Thomas (< Klumzy ” Goolsby 

Calipatria Update 

A quick update here at Calipatria C-Yard 
general population. Practices that I’m so 
familiar with at Pelican Bay State Prison 
are starting to make their way down here at 
Calipatria. Such as RDO Yard. If you work 
or go to school you will not go to yard un- 
less you have an RDO. Now this is a con- 
flict, based on case law of our mandated 10 
hours a week. So if we are not receiving 
our mandated hours for yard, we will have 
a 602 along with an injunction to the courts 
to receive our mandated hours for yard. 
If other institutions are experiencing such 
practices, I can only suggest to you to push 
602s. Keep in mind you may feel like 602s 
are not going anywhere at an institutional 
level, but remember those denials give you 
a paper trail to why your prison is not com- 
plying with the mandated hours of yard we 
are entitled to. 

We all know it’s just another CDCR pow- 
er play to try and control who they want 
on the yards. We must continue to honor 
the “End of Hostilities Agreement. By the 
continuance of such an agreement I believe 
that it does benefit us as a class. CDCR sees 
it and will continue their tactics to disrupt 
our agreement. We must stay strong, and 
not feed into those tactics. Thank you for 
all the support inside and outside. Keep up 
the spirit. Take care. 

Johnny Aguilar, Calipatria 
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Sell Your Art 
On the Web 


^ Important Notice ^ 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 

> Sell prisoner- 
created art or 
crafts (except 
writings). Send 
only copies, no 
originals! 


Prison Art is a nonprofit 
website. It charges a 1 0 
percent fee if your art 
or craft sells. Send SASE 
for a free brochure. No 
SASE, no brochure.This 
offer void where pro- 
hibited by prison rules. 


only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

Letters sent to Rock (located in 
Seattle) in care of Prison Focus (lo- 
cated in Oakland) can take over a 
month to reach us. Send mail to this 

Prison Art Project 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 

www.prisonart.org 

sales@prisonart.org 

206-271-5003 




newsletter's return address. 
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Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $15 or 30 
forever stamps per year. 

F i rst: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 


“...jailhouse lawyers often unwit- 
tingly serve the interests of the state 
by propagating the illusion of ‘justice’ 
and ‘equity’ in a system devoted to 
neither.” They create “illusions of le- 
gal options as pathways to both indi- 
vidual and collective liberation.” 

Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
JAILHOUSE LAWYERS: Prisoners 
Defending Prisoners v. The U.S.A. 

V j 


Free Electronic Copy 

Outside folks can also have a 
free electronic copy of the newslet- 
ter sent to them each month by way 
of e-mail. Have them send requests 
for a digital copy of the newsletter to 
ed@rocknewsletter.com. 

Back issues can be read once the 
Prison Art website is up and running 
again. 

V J 


Address: 

City: 

State: Zip 


Send to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 
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Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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A YEAR AFTER MASS HUNGER 
STRIKE IN CALIFORNIA PRISONS 

WHAT’S CHANGED? 


O n July 8, 2013, 30,000 California 
prisoners launched what became 
a 60-day mass hunger strike. One 
year later, however, Luis Esquivel is still 
sitting in the Security Housing Unit (SHU) 
in solitary confinement in California’s Peli- 
can Bay State Prison. “Right now, my un- 
cle is in his cell with no windows,” said his 
niece, Maribel Herrera. “It’s like sitting in 
a bathroom - your sink is there, your toilet 
is there, your bed is there. And you’re just 
sitting there. I can only think about that for 
so long because it hurts.” 

Herrera’s uncle has been in solitary con- 
finement for 15 years. “I hadn’t seen my 
uncle since I was a child,” said Herrera. “I 
can’t even remember hugging him.” When 
she visited him in 2012, her first-ever visit 
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to Pelican Bay, more than 850 miles away 
from her family’s home in San Diego, hers 
was the first visit Esquivel had received in 
seven years. 

Esquivel is one of the plaintiffs in Ashker 
v. Brown , a federal lawsuit filed on behalf of 
Pelican Bay prisoners who have spent 10 or 
more years in the SHU. In the SHU, people 
are locked in their cells for at least 22 hours 
a day. Those accused of gang membership 
or association are placed in the SHU for an 
indeterminate length of time. 

Accusations of gang involvement often 
rely on confidential informants and cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Hundreds have been 
confined within the SHU for more than a 
decade. Until recently, the only way to be 
released from the SHU was to debrief, or 
provide information incriminating other 
prisoners, who are then placed in the SHU 
for an indeterminate sentence. 

The lawsuit, filed in 2012, followed two 
three- week mass hunger strikes the previ- 
ous year. During each hunger strike, hunger 
strikers issued five core demands: 

1. Eliminate group punishments for indi- 
vidual rules violations; 

2. Abolish the debriefing policy, and modi- 
fy active/inactive gang status criteria; 

3. Comply with the recommendations 
of the US Commission on Safety and 
Abuse in Prisons (2006) regarding an 
end to long-term solitary confinement; 

4. Provide adequate food; 

5. Expand and provide constructive pro- 
grams and privileges for indefinite SHU 
inmates. 


In 2013, prisoners struck again, reiterat- 
ing their five core demands and issuing 40 
additional demands, such as expunging 
all violations for participation in the 2011 
strikes and prohibiting retaliation for those 
participating in the most recent strike. 

The strike ended after California State 
Senator Loni Hancock, chair of the Senate 
Public Safety Committee, and Assembly 
member Tom Ammiano, chair of the As- 
sembly Public Safety Committee, promised 
to hold hearings around the issues raised by 
the hunger strikers. As reported earlier in 
Truthout, the legislators’ support pushed 
both the CDCR and the hunger strikers 
toward a resolution. Hearings were held 
in October 2013 and February 2014. Both 
Ammiano and Hancock introduced sepa- 
rate bills proposing time limits on solitary 
confinement. Ammiano’s bill did not pass. 
Hancock's SB 892, which has drawn criti- 
cism from both advocates and SHU prison- 
ers, has been amended although it does not 
end the use of confidential informants in 
determining SHU placement. Those placed 
in the SHU before January 1, 2015, are to 
be placed in the Step Down Program no 
later than July 1, 2016, meaning that those 
who have already spent years in solitary 
confinement may still be awaiting review 
for up to another two years. 

The Lawsuit, the Review Process 
and the Step Down Program 

On Tuesday, June 2, 2014, a federal 
judge ruled in favor of class certification, 
allowing hundreds of California prisoners 



to join the suit. However, the class is lim- 
ited to those held in Pelican Bay’s SHU for 
10 or more years. Those held in other pris- 
ons’ SHUs are not included. 

In March 2012, the CDCR released its 
plan changing SHU placement. Prisoners 
identified as part of Security Threat Groups 
(STGs) can be placed in the SHU. Advo- 
cates and prisoners charge that the STG 
designation would enable CDCR to place 
greater numbers of people in the SHU. 
Prisoner Hunger Strike Solidarity, a grass- 
roots coalition of Bay Area-based organi- 
zations and community members, stated, 
“Under the old policies, a prisoner could be 
placed in the SHU for affiliation with any 
of seven prison gangs. Under the new pro- 
gram, any grouping of three or more pris- 
oners can be added to the list as a “security 
threat group,” membership in which can 
result in a SHU term." 

That same year, CDCR unveiled its 
new Step Down program for those serv- 
ing indefinite SHU sentences for gang 
membership or association. In an email to 
Truthout, CDCR Deputy Press Secretary 
Terry Thornton notes that, under the Step 
Down program, prisoners are not required 
to debrief or drop out of their gang. But 
debriefing has not been eliminated: A vali- 
dated gang member or associate can still 
choose to debrief instead of completing 
the Step Down program; that person would 
then be moved to a Transitional Housing 
Unit. 

Despite CDCR’s earlier assertions that 
the hunger strike was fomented by gang 
leaders and that participation in the hunger 
strike might be considered negatively dur- 
ing the Step Down review, hunger strikers 
have been moved out of the SHU. 

As of June 9, 2014, CDCR has conduct- 
ed 828 case-by-case reviews of prisoners 
housed in the SHUs and Administrative 
Segregation Units (ASUs) on STG charges. 
Of those reviewed, 557 have been released 
to Step Five, which is general population 
housing. Two hundred thirty-one people 
have been placed in Steps One through 
Four, six are going through the debriefing 
process and the rest remain in the ASU. 

Sitawa Nantumbu Jamaa, one of the 
plaintiffs in Ashker , went through the re- 
view process in May 2014. He was placed 
in Step Three. “We thought he’d get Step 
Five being that he’s not a gang member,” 
his sister Marie Levin told Truthout. “But 
he’s not being taken out of the SHU. He’ll 
still be behind glass as far as visiting is con- 
cerned.” Jamaa is scheduled to be moved 


to the SHU in Tehachapi within four to six 
weeks. 

Despite CDCR’s earlier assertions that 
the hunger strike was fomented by gang 
leaders and that participation in the hun- 
ger strike might be considered negatively 
during the Step Down review, hunger 
strikers have been moved out of the SHU. 
Paul Redd, another Ashker plaintiff who 
had participated in all three strikes, was 
recently approved for transfer to general 
population at Corcoran State Prison after 
more than 20 years in the SHU. Three other 
plaintiffs - Danny Troxell, Jeffrey Franklin 
and Gabriel Reyes, have also been placed 
in the Step Down program and transferred 
out of Pelican Bay. "If they’re out of the 
Pelican Bay SHU, they’re no longer in our 
class," attorney Anne Weills told Truthout. 
However, unless the judge rules otherwise, 
the five plaintiffs recently transferred from 
Pelican Bay will remain as named plain- 
tiffs. 

Lorenzo Benton, who spent more than 25 
years in the SHU, was also transferred to 
general population after the review process. 
He was sent to another prison where he was 
assigned to both a work program and a vo- 
cational training program. He described 
"sucking up the sun" each time he goes out 
to the yard. "I even had the opportunity for 
semi-night (7 to 8:30 pm) yard for the first 
time of my 38 years of incarceration," he 
wrote in a letter to Truthout. "The summer 
skies and summer breeze was wonderful as 
I took in the sunset." 

Release from the SHU also comes with 
surveillance and the threat of being re- 
turned: "Within days of my arrival, I was 
subject to an interview and an advisement 
by the institutional gang investigation (IGI) 
unit here. They laid out their expectation, 
such as no gang and/or criminal activities, 



random urinalysis and cell searches, moni- 
toring of one’s movements and activities, 
and an every so often interview on one’s ac- 
tions here. They even closed with the state- 
ment, ’That they look forward to the Step 
Down Program working out.”’ 

He remains unconcerned, noting, "Gang 
activity is not something I choose or elect 
to involve myself with nor is it a practice 
of mine." 

CDCR Proposes to Ban Certain 
Publications 

Both Benton and Redd seem confident 
that they can steer clear of all allegations 
of gang activity. However, the CDCR’s 
proposed new regulations around publica- 
tions may make it more difficult for them to 
stay informed of prison activism and policy 
changes while also avoiding charges of as- 
sociating with validated Security Threat 
Groups. 

On April 4, 2014, CDCR announced pro- 
posed new changes expanding the definition 
of contraband (or prohibited possessions) to 
include “written materials or photographs 
that indicate an association with validated 
STG members or associates.” Possessing 
these materials can lead to being labeled an 
STG member or associate and placement in 
the SHU. 

Censorship of publications is not new. 
Daletha Hayden, mother of one hunger 
striker, recounts handing out fliers in the 
parking lot of Corcoran State Prison during 
the 2011 hunger strike. She met a person 
from the prison’s mailroom who informed 
her that mailroom staff were throwing 
away publications. The editor of the San 
Francisco Bay View noted, “In 2013, every 
month’s issue of the Bay View from January 
to June except February’s was ‘disallowed’ 
at Pelican Bay State Prison and withheld 
until well after the hunger strike began 
on July 8. Those issues were packed with 
letters from prisoners explaining and 
discussing the reasons for the upcoming 
strike.” 

The proposed change is absolutely a re- 
sponse to the hunger strike, the activism, 
the organizing and the media [coverage]," 
stated Weills. "It’s meant to attack and 
isolate prisoners, to cut their voices to the 
outside world as well as to other prisoners. 
Media was a clear mechanism for doing 
so." 

Family Members Organizing 

Family members have been actively or- 
ganizing to abolish solitary confinement. 
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Dolores Canales, whose son has spent 
13 years in the SHU, originally became 
involved with hunger strike support dur- 
ing the 2011 hunger strike. “I just wanted 
to know when my son was going to eat,” 
she recounted. But she had no intention of 
changing SHU policies. “I had accepted it 
as the way it was.” 

That same year, Daletha Hayden drove to 
Sacramento to learn how she could support 
her son Ian, who was also participating in 
the 2011 strike. Ian has spent six years in 
the SHU at Tehachapi on charges of gang 
association. “I haven’t been able to hug, 
touch or kiss my son in six years,” she stat- 
ed. “I only get a one-hour visit each week 
and they [prison staff] are very strict about 
that one hour. Sometimes they even short 
me that.” 

Like Canales, Hayden had no prior con- 
nection with prison justice organizing. Her 
son sent her California Prison Focus, a pub- 
lication located in Oakland. Hayden looked 
up the group’s website and saw that they 
were having a meeting. “I jumped in my 
car and went,” she told Truthout. She start- 
ed learning about other organizations fight- 
ing for prisoners’ rights and against prison 
expansion, such as CURB (Californians 
United for a Responsible Budget). She also 
met Canales and other women who formed 
the California Families to Abolish Solitary 
Confinement (CFASC). 

Herrera has a similar story. During the 
2011 strike, she and her family drove from 
their home in San Diego to Los Angeles. 
"We didn’t know anyone there," she re- 
counted. "We just set our GPS, got to Los 
Angeles and started rallying." She and her 
family drove to Los Angeles for every rally 
and protest that year. 

Family members also joined the media- 
tion team that met with CDCR to negoti- 
ate the hunger strikers' demands. During 
the 2013 hunger strike, CDCR secretary 
Jeffrey Beard requested that family mem- 
bers not attend his meeting with the media- 
tion team. "He had said that he didn't want 
to meet with family members during the 
hunger strike because he thought it would 
be too emotional," Canales recounted. In- 
stead, he offered to meet with family mem- 
bers after the strike was resolved. Five fam- 
ily members, including Canales and Levin, 
were scheduled to meet with Beard in June. 

Even after the strike, family members 
continue to organize, driving several hours 
to meet with other families, sometimes as 
frequently as once a week. "We're not go- 
ing away," stated Canales. "If anything, 


even more family members are willing to 
get involved." She noted that people in- 
side the SHUs are urging their loved ones 
to join advocacy efforts and that CFASC's 
visibility has given them an opportunity 
to do so. "A lot of family members had no 
way of getting involved before," she ex- 
plained. "They didn't know how to do so. 
They feel isolated with having a loved one 
in prison, but, with CFASC, they can find 
encouragement. We know what each other 
are going through." 

Their organizing has not only raised 
visibility of prison conditions among the 
general public, but it has also allowed fam- 
ily members to support each other. "I now 
am surrounded by family members whose 
loved ones have been in solitary confine- 
ment for 20, 30 years," reflected Canales, 
who was recently awarded a Soros Justice 
Fellowship to continue her organizing with 
family members to end solitary confine- 
ment and decrease mass incarceration. "We 
draw our strength from each other. We're 
growing our family movement. To speak 
out, to no longer accept that this is the way 
it is." 

Family members in both Southern and 
Northern California are planning events 
to commemorate the strike's one-year an- 
niversary as well as to remind the public 
about the issues. In the Bay Area, Levin 
and other family members and supporters 
will hold a rally. In Los Angeles, family 
members are planning events all day, in- 
cluding a morning rally at the state build- 
ing, an afternoon get-together including a 
barbecue in San Bernadino, and a candle- 
light vigil that night. 

“We Are Not the Worst of the 
Worst” 

Those who have gone through the Step 
Down program have not forgotten those 
they left behind. One month after his re- 
lease to general population, Lorenzo Ben- 
ton wrote, “For me, this [my release into 
general population] was further assurance 
that I, as well as others, were wrongfully 
being held in SHU on indeterminate status 
for all those years (and some still are), after 
being labeled The worst of the worst.’ Such 
a review shed light on much. We are not the 
worst of the worst. All need a chance at our 
freedom, whether in prison or in society, 
because we are all children of humanity 
who want a better life.” • 

http://truth-out.org/news/item/24695-a- 

year-after-mass-hunger-strike-in-califor- 

nia-prisons-whats-changed 


Quote Box 

"The surest way to corrupt a youth is 
to instruct him to hold in higher esteem 
those who think alike than those who 
think differently." 

Friedrich Nietzsche 

"We place no race or people above any 
other, acknowledge no superiority in any 
culture, honor no special privilege in any 
nation, and have no respect for any creed 
that limits the absolute freedom of the 
human mind." 

ClassWarFilms 

"Many Americans hunger for a differ- 
ent kind of society — one based on prin- 
ciples of caring, ethical and spiritual sen- 
sitivity, and communal solidarity. Their 
need for meaning is just as intense as 
their need for economic security." 

Michael Lerner, journalist 

"Hide nothing from the masses of our 
people. Tell no lies. Expose lies when- 
ever they are told. Mask no difficulties, 
mistakes, failures. Claim no easy victo- 
ries..." 

Amilcar Cabral 

"Politically popular speech has always 
been protected: even the Jews were free 
to say 'Heil Hitler.'" 

Isaac Asimov 

"You must be the change you wish to 
see in the world". 

Mahatma Gandhi 

"Wall Street owns the country... Our 
laws are the output of a system which 
clothes rascals in robes and honesty in 
rags. The [political] parties lie to us and 
the political speakers mislead us... Mon- 
ey rules." 

Mary Elizabeth Lease 
Populist orator - 1890 

"The two parties have combined 
against us to nullify our power by a 
'gentleman's agreement' of non-recogni- 
tion, no matter how we vote ... May God 
write us down as asses if ever again we 
are found putting our trust in either the 
Republican or the Democratic Parties." 

W.E.B. DuBois 

V J 
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EDITORIAL 3.8 

I’ve struggled with the question of 
whether to merely say I have medical issues 
and leave it at that, or if I should take the 
drama queen approach and give you some 
of the details. Even though I’ve decided on 
the latter, my health is not something I will 
be regularly commenting on. 

I have advanced stage lung cancer. This 
was discovered last week while a CT scan 
was being done of my right shoulder, which 
had been giving me a lot of pain. There is a 
tumor over three inches wide between my 
lungs and multiple cancer nodules located 
throughout both lungs. 

How much time I have left is uncertain, 
and at this point would be little more than 
speculation. If the disease grows fast, not 
much. If slow, then I’ll have more time. I 
know I’ll have enough time to publish at 
least one more issue of Prison Focus and to 
continue with Rock for a while longer. 

Needless to say, the news of this 
condition has caused me to do a lot of deep 
thinking about what I want to do with the 
rest of my life — with what little time I have 
remaining. Sadly, I want to continue doing 
exactly what I’ve been doing — to go on 
working against the pro-slavery provision 
of the thirteenth amendment and to extend 
full democracy to prisoners, including the 
right to vote. I would like to keep trying 
to move social prisoners in the direction of 
rights consciousness, and rights conscious 
prisoners toward class consciousness. I 
also want to continue to devote my one 
human power to the effort to bring about 
a socialist revolution and to put an end to 
such crimes as income inequality (poverty), 
unemployment, and perpetual wars of 
aggression. 

It was also my grandiose hope that I 
would live to see the day that the prisoners 
of one state would initiate a peaceful, long 
term work strike — one that would light 
the way for convicts in other jurisdictions 
to follow. Georgia came close but failed 
after only five days. Maybe the political 


consciousness on the inside is not there 
yet. And even if it was, such consciousness 
would most likely have only a reformist 
(rather than a revolutionary) orientation. 

Anyway, you keep supplying the stamps, 
I’ll keep putting out the newsletter for as 
long as I can. Unfortunately, when I go there 
is nobody to take my place. Mark lacks the 
technical skills for running the software 
needed to produce the newsletter, labels, 
etc. So, as things currently stand, the Rock 
newsletter will pretty much die along with 
my ability to put it out. If stamp donations 
slow down it will die even sooner. 

A friend I met shortly after my release 
from prison went by the name of Donny The 
Punk. On the inside he had created a group 
called Stop Prison Rape. His idea, which 
was similar to mine in Men Against Sexism 
at Walla Walla, was to combat prison rape 
from the inside. Donnie relied on education 
and consciousness raising, rather than 
things like legislation. His approach was 
from the ground up, not from the top down. 
Donnie, with very little money and the help 
of some community volunteers, continued 
his work with Stop Prison Rape while on 
the streets. 

Not too long after his release Donnie 
became ill and died. While the volunteers 
he worked with carried on, they did so in 
a manner that failed to honor Donnie’s 
approach to stopping prison rape. 

They first changed their name from Stop 
Prison Rape to Just Detention International 
(JDI). They got lots of grant money, paid 
themselves salaries, and worked out of a 
nice office (kind of like Prison Legal News 
is today, very bourgeoisified). 

Worse, they ignored Donnie’s approach 
to the problem of prisoner-on-prisoner 
rape. Instead of working from the ground 
up with education and persuasion aimed at 
prisoners, their focus was on solving the 
problem through repression, from the top 
down. Working with law makers, they got 
state and federal laws passed against, and 
increased penalties for, those convicted of 
prison rape. Donnie would not be pleased 
with what JDI is doing 
in his name. He never 
stood for increased 
repression. 

I don’t want some 
liberals carrying on the 
newsletter’s name but 
without the communist 
content — by making it 
toothless — or as a mere 
vehicle for lobbying 


state officials to do the right thing. 
Constructive change will only come to 
prisoners through their unity, as expressed 
in peaceful collective action (such as 
withholding their labor). This is also the 
only way in which prisoners can enforce 
any gains or promises made by the state. 

Woe be to anyone who uses my life’s 
work to push for anything other than the 
class oriented empowerment of prisoners 
and revolutionary change. 

If prisoners want more widespread 
support from progressive elements they 
will need to take public stands on issues 
like war and peace. As they say, if you 
don’t stand for something, you’ll fall for 
anything. 

If you think this struggle is only about 
prisoners you have your head up your ass. 
There is a reason you don’t get a decent 
education or training while in prison, or, 
for that matter, even in the schools. There’s 
a reason why you can’t find decent work 
once you are released from prison. 

Those who initially conceptualized 
the first hunger strike probably had low 
expectations. I too had my doubts. 

Because of these low expectations 
the five core demands were kept very 
moderate. I can’t speak for the reps, but as 
for myself, I was surprised at the amount of 
support for the strike, both inside and out. 
The last of the three strikes kicked off with 
30,000 prisoner participants. 

What has been “won” so far? Well, there 
is the step down fiasco, which can be viewed 
as nothing other than a resounding defeat. 
In fact, the end result of all that struggle 
and sacrifice will be a more widespread 
implementation of behavior modification 
programs in California’s prison system, and 
of course the expansion of what constitutes 
a STG to include just about anyone — no 
longer restricted to just gangs. 

Your captors aim to make you the cause of 
the problem, not them, and thus alienating 
you even further from yourselves — 
insuring a continuation of the ongoing 
cycle of doing life on the installment plan. 
These two draconian measures (SDP and 
STG) were the principle “concessions” 
CDCR gave to their slaves. Oh, yeah, let’s 
not forget sweat pants and what not. 

With the possible exception of the 
1971 Attica uprising, where rioting 
prisoners demanded transportation to a 
non-imperialist nation, the demands of 
struggling prisoners have traditionally 
addressed only their immediate needs 
(better food, etc.). That limitation has 


The Prison Art Website is Gone 

Due to medical problems I will not be able to 
continue the Prison Art website. I have been 
running the website since 1999 as a service 
to prisoners, and I do feel bad about closing it. 
If you want to sell the art of a loved one inside 
you should do a Google search for “prison art” 
so you can find other sites that sell this art. 

Ed Mead 
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been in place since the invention of the 
penitentiary. Unfortunately, as you can see, 
not much has really changed since then. 
Maybe it’s time to try something new? 

Those convicts who, at their innermost 
core, have a love for peace and justice 
are going to need to take a stand on more 
than just prison issues. Society itself must 
undergo a radical transformation before 
the issues of crime and punishment can be 
successfully resolved. You must be a part 
of this long-term change, and in the process 
you’ll be transformed into a better version 
of yourself. 

You, the essence that is you, is made of 
countless individual cells all cooperating 
together to make up the whole. What if 
some of those cells developed a capitalist 
way of looking at things, and rather than 
cooperating with each other started looking 
out for only themselves, taking nutrients 
meant for others so they could grow faster 
and stronger. Well, some cells really do 
that — they are called cancer. That’s what 
capitalism is, a cancer on the body of 
society. 

Now those who have left the SHU to enter 
one of the state’s behavior modification 
programs might see the three hunger strikes 
as a success — it got them out of the SHU 
and into SDP. Many will see narrow self- 
interest, rather than mutual cooperation, 
as their guiding light. These are the 
illegitimate capitalists, the wanna bees. 
Their reward will be even more alienation 
from themselves, more anger and hatred, as 
the state’s brain washing program works to 
convince them that they are the problem, 
not the state nor it’s capitalist masters. 

Of course it’s all adjustment oriented 
crap. The state’s message is “adjust to the 
sickness of imprisonment and the existing 
social order. If you don’t there is something 
wrong with you.” Yet if you adjust to this 
sickness, what does that make you? 

What you should be doing is what the 
cells in your body are doing, peacefully co- 
operating with each other for the benefit of 
the whole. That’s how civil society should 
be organized as well, not by a few rich ass- 
holes who send us off to fight and die in 
their endless wars of aggression. 

There is such a thing as right and wrong. 
What the state is doing to you is wrong. 
Rather than adjust to that wrong, act on the 
side of right and you become a better per- 
son — you’ll be making the world a better 
place to live for yourself and for those you 
love. • 

Ed Mead 


SWAT TEAM 
BLEW A HOLE IN 
MY 2-YEAR-OLD 

A fter our house burned down in Wis- 
consin a few months ago, my hus- 
band and I packed our four young 
kids and all our belongings into a gold min- 
ivan and drove to my sister-in-law’s place, 
just outside of Atlanta. On the back wind- 
shield, we pasted six stick figures: a dad, a 
mom, three young girls, and one baby boy. 

That minivan was sitting in the front 
driveway of my sister-in-law’s place the 
night a SWAT team broke in, looking for 
a small amount of drugs they thought my 
husband’s nephew had. Some of my kids’ 
toys were in the front yard, but the officers 
claimed they had no way of knowing chil- 
dren might be present. Our whole family 
was sleeping in the same room, one bed for 
us, one for the girls, and a crib. 

After the SWAT team broke down the 
door, they threw a flashbang grenade in- 
side. It landed in my son’s crib. 

Flashbang grenades were created for 
soldiers to use during battle. When they 
explode, the noise is so loud and the flash 
is so bright that anyone close by is tempo- 
rarily blinded and deafened. It’s been three 
weeks since the flashbang exploded next to 
my sleeping baby, and he’s still covered in 
burns. 

There’s still a hole in his chest that ex- 
poses his ribs. At least that’s what I’ve been 
told; I’m afraid to look. 

My husband’s nephew, the one they were 
looking for, wasn’t there. He doesn’t even 
live in that house. After breaking down the 
door, throwing my husband to the ground, 
and screaming at my children, the officers - 
armed with Ml 6s - filed through the house 
like they were playing war. They searched 
for drugs and never found any. 

I heard my baby wailing and asked 
one of the officers to let me hold him. He 
screamed at me to sit down and shut up and 
blocked my view, so I couldn’t see my son. 
I could see a singed crib. And I could see a 
pool of blood. The officers yelled at me to 
calm down and told me my son was fine, 
that he’d just lost a tooth. It was only hours 
later when they finally let us drive to the 
hospital that we found out Bou Bou was in 
the intensive burn unit and that he’d been 
placed into a medically induced coma. 

For the last three weeks, my husband and 
I have been sleeping at the hospital. We tell 
our son that we love him and we’ll never 


leave him behind. His car seat is still in the 
minivan, right where it’s always been, and 
we whisper to him that soon we’ll be taking 
him home with us. 

Every morning, I have to face the reality 
that my son is fighting for his life. It’s not 
clear whether he’ll live or die. All of this to 
find a small amount of drugs? 

The only silver lining I can possibly see 
is that my baby Bou Bou’s story might 
make us angry enough that we stop accept- 
ing brutal SWAT raids as a normal way to 
fight the “war on drugs.” I know that this 
has happened to other families, here in 
Georgia and across the country. I know that 
SWAT teams are breaking into homes in 
the middle of the night, more often than not 
just to serve search warrants in drug cas- 
es. I know that too many local cops have 
stockpiled weapons that were made for sol- 
diers to take to war. And as is usually the 
case with aggressive policing, I know that 
people of color and poor people are more 
likely to be targeted. I know these things 
because of the American Civil Liberties 
Union’s new report, and because I’m work- 
ing with them to push for restraints on the 
use of SWAT. 

A few nights ago, my 8-year-old woke up 
in the middle of the night screaming, “No, 
don’t kill him! You’re hurting my brother! 
Don’t kill him.” How can I ever make that 
go away? I used to tell my kids that if they 
were ever in trouble, they should go to the 
police for help. Now my kids don’t want to 
go to sleep at night because they’re afraid 
the cops will kill them or their family. It’s 
time to remind the cops that they should be 
serving and protecting our neighborhoods, 
not waging war on the people in them. 

I pray every minute that I’ll get to hear 
my son’s laugh again, that I’ll get to watch 
him eat French fries or hear him sing his 
favorite song from “Frozen.” I’d give any- 
thing to watch him chase after his sisters 
again. I want justice for my baby, and that 
means making sure no other family ever 
has to feel this horrible pain. 

Update: As of the afternoon of 6/24/2014, 
Baby Bou Bou has been taken out of the 
medically induced coma and transferred to 
a new hospital to begin rehabilitation. The 
hole in his chest has yet to heal, and doctors 
are still not able to fully assess lasting brain 
damage. • 

Alecia Phones avanh is the mother of 
"Baby Bou Bou. " She and her family live in 
Atlanta. For more information about Bou 
Bou , go to www.justiceforbabyboubou. 
com. 
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LETTERS 

Tehachapi SHU Does Not Get A Five 
Star Rating 

I’m writing you to inform you of my 
change of address. After 24 years at PB- 
SP-DHU I was recently transferred to Te- 
hachapi SHU for placement into the newly 
created step 3 of the step-down program. 
And I am here to tell everyone that this 
SHU/program is the worst in the state! 
There aren’t any cleaning supplies for the 
cell, no weekly change of clean clothes or 
linen, a constant struggle to get any state 
issued supplies, such as pen filler & general 
forms. Very terrible reception on the only 
six (6) channels here and that’s when the 
TV signal comes in at all. And the radio 
stations are just as bad. Visits are allowed 
only one (1) hour per week behind glass. 
These are just a few examples of what a 
real shitty hole this place is compared to 
PBSP-SHU or Corcoran SHU, or New Fol- 
som SHU and what those coming here have 

to look forward to! 

Danny Troxell, Tehachapi 

Oregon Prisoner Is In On California 
Prisoner P.A.C. Idea 

You mention the coalition of California 
Prisoners having disparate political beliefs 
and because of this you refrain from writ- 
ing about your own ideologies which from 
what I know are blazing red. You don’t do 
it in an effort to appeal to a wide spectrum 
of prisoners. 

Well, I guess that makes sense but can 
I say that as someone who’s come from a 
long history in the white racist movement 
both inside and outside prisons and we 
know that nationalism (racism) and com- 
munism are fundamentally clashing ide- 
ologies. I would still welcome a certain 
exploration of Marxist/Leninist/Maoist 
concepts. 

I do appreciate your position to facilitate 
inclusiveness. Please correct me if I am 
wrong though. But it is my understanding 
that the whole purpose of prison activism 
on all of our parts is to create revolutionary 
changes within the prison system. I know 
that I for one am aiming for ultimate abol- 
ishment of the entire system. That’s not to 
say I believe it’ll necessarily happen but 
the goals and focus are there and the ob- 
jective is to destroy every element of the 
system we can. If nothing else, it’s to create 
more mobility for prisoners to have politi- 


cal influence in society general and to be- 
come a functional part of that society. Even 
if one is not seeking ultimate revolution 
(which I am) one who is involved in the 
prison movement is seeking revolutionary 
change. Correct? To be honest, on a per- 
sonal level, I really don’t even give a shit 
about the more subjective horrors of con- 
finement. Personally, I only seethe prison 
system as a tool of force to be used as con- 
flict in the war between classes. 

Well. . .the complexities of what I just de- 
scribed are Marxist concepts, are they not? 
I mean I guess I understand people’s aver- 
sion of communism and socialism. But we 
can think of it like this. If one is involved in 
the prison movement, then one is involved 
in a political struggle, correct? 

And in a political struggle one can’t get 
very far by applying theistic fucking prin- 
ciples. So much for religionoids. Neither 
can one apply divisive nationalistic prin- 
ciples. So, anyone who is more concerned 
with racial separation while under the same 
oppressive thumb as the Black gentleman 
in the next cell, well maybe we should just 
build giant prison for our whole race. . .that 
way no one can infiltrate us, make sense? 

The reality is that I, a white dude, am 
stuck in the same social class as my Pisa 
neighbors, the Black dude across from 
me and the rapos for that matter. So as far 
as I’m concerned all the elitist, divisive, 
clique bullshit is our own self-maintained 
roadblock. 

Back to revolutionary motion and com- 
munism and socialism, etc. Well again, 
correct me if I am wrong. But from what 
I understand, Marxism is essentially the 
foundation of revolutionary political sci- 
ence. If Hitler, for example, had never stud- 
ied Marx, he would have never been able to 
apply socialist politics to his nation. Com- 
munism in itself is the objective study of 
social dynamics and progressive strategic 
revolutionary development. Am I wrong? 
And isn’t that what we need to have a grasp 
of in order to wage an effective revolution- 
ary campaign? I mean, I’m just sayin. . . 

As for the P.A.C. thing, I’ve been follow- 
ing the dialogue in your pages and the ques- 
tion is why those guys aren’t committing 
to its creation. I can’t speak for California 
but I can say that once we can develop a 
functioning political force here in Oregon, 
whatever shape it may take, I for one will 
be working on a P.A.C. for us here. Perhaps 
it falls on deaf ears down there because the 
concept of a P.A.C. is hard to visualize. 


People are more open to strikes 
and shit like that I think because 
we can see its developments and 
effects as it is happening. We’re 
already stripped of any control 
we have in our lives, so it may 
seem that outsourcing our means 
of resistance is giving up even 
more control to others. Besides, 
where do we start with a P.A.C.? 

Don’t we need lawyers and shit? 

Still, the question remains— 
why aren’t you guys in California commit- 
ting to a P.A.C.? 

Zero, Oregon State Penitentiary 

All Being Said, Step-Down Program 
is Individual Choice 

I wanted to make all aware that us in- 
mates here in PBSP D-8-F Pod filed a writ 
of habeas corpus challenging the ridicu- 
lous delay in reviewing our case-by-case 
reviews by DRB and the arbitrary deci- 
sion to allow ICC to conduct ASU inmates 
CBC’s but not SHU. The Court ordered 
CDCR to file a response to all our grounds 
and specifically state when each petitioner 
will be reviewed and CDCR will complete 
all CBC reviews. Currently Due June 26, 
2014. We’re trying to get a lawyer and cer- 
tify as a class action. 

I want to propose to change The ROCK’s 
publishing policy and put forth a new pol- 
icy holding if you don’t have the courage 
to put your own name to your words then 
your letter should not be published. Period! 

I also don’t agree with the extremely 
negative view put on the last month’s let- 
ter who stated they participated in the SDP. 
From my understanding it’s a personal 
choice for each inmate to make. Many up 
here including short corridor inmates have 
put up for transfer to CCI for step 3 and 
4. I look at like lifers padding their C-files 
with N/R, A/A, certificates to get paroled. 
I don’t look down on them for doing it. It 
may be childish and stupid, the material 
presented in the SDP but it doesn’t as far as 
I have seen make anyone incriminate them- 
selves. We being on the mainline, not the 
SHU or single cell status 

Lastly, I would like to let those involved 
in the Asker v Brown , suit know they might 
want to consider due process claims for 
the certifying_a Group A STG. Most know 
we’re entitled to notice, opportunity to be 
heard, ‘some evidence’ to support finding 
and periodic reviews of whether or not we 
are an associate or member of a Group. 
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But we’re also due these same due process 
protections for certifying re: Group as a 
prison Gang/STG. I have found some case 
lwa on this. Walker v. Ryan , (U.S. Dist.Ct. 
Arizona)2012 US , Dist. Lexis 137891 Sept 
26, 2012 citing Zinerman v. Burch , 494 US 
113, 125, llOS.Ct. 975(1990) 

On a political front, with the collapse of 
both Amminos and Hancocks bills to noth- 
ing of significance and Asker v. Brown not 
set for trial till December, 2015, our only 
and I feel our own best chance to lever- 
age our position is to take advantage of the 
fact CDCR cannot provide anywhere close 
to enough cells to house all ASU/SHU in- 
mates in their own cell. This act is not only 
crippling to CDCR, it is easily sustainable 
for as long as necessary till we reach our 
goals. 

I close as I came united in the struggle to 
achieve our aims and goals. We will only 
do it together as one on every front avail- 
able. 

Thomas “Klumzy ” Goolsby 


FROM THE INSIDE 
OUT 

“Overcoming Misdirection 
and 

Revealing What's 
Hidden.” 

“Some Proposed Solutions” 

I have been incarcerated inside the Prison 
Industrial Complex (PIC) System now 
for 20 years, from the summer of 1994 
to this summer of 2014. One issue is con- 
stantly seen and overheard which seems to 
remain constant. That is the division within 
“us” and the unity of those against us. Here 
in the State of Washington, we cannot seem 
to agree on anything which would unite us 
and instead we find ourselves being self- 
serving and stubborn to no end. 

This makes it easy to give up. So, with 
that in mind, I wanted to share with those 
of you in this state and those outside of 
Washington State, what ideas and solutions 
I have which I hope will bring some com- 
mon agreements and unity. 

The purpose being (of course) is to at- 
tempt to overcome the systems misdirec- 
tion and to reveal those issues which are 
hidden from us that can assist us in solving 
these ongoing problems. 

The evidence I have seen and overheard 
over the past 20 years shows me that the 


Washington State Penal system is designed, 
like other states, to “break you”. What is 
done is the day to day actions of prison au- 
thorities (hereinafter referred to as snouts) 
to dehumanize you, and make you feel like 
a failure on every level. 

However, what is not told to you is ever 
more important and meaningful. That is 
that we all have this tiny candle flame of 
courage and hope still residing inside us 
which cannot be seen but felt only and it 
drives us to never give up. So, why do we 
give up? 

It’s called misdirection. Just like a magi- 
cian, the snouts like you to think and act a 
certain way all along they succeed at divid- 
ing us, thereby defeating us. 

How do we defeat this misdirection by 
the snouts? I’m glad you asked. Fight fire 
with fire? Simple concept but it works. 

That tiny candle flame of courage and 
hope can ignite real change. 

First “Education” is the key! That’s fire 
in action! Every day we sit with our bud- 
dies and play games of chance. What are 
the odds of success? Not very good. How 
many times have you lost? But if you get 
together and educated each other on com- 
mon problems and common solutions, the 
direction you will go will define your fu- 
ture. You will not be wasting your time. 
The odds of winning are greater if you are 
together, than if you are against one anoth- 
er. True talk. 

“Zero”, an Oregon prisoner, was right, 
“The problems are only symptoms of the 
overall structure.” I agree. We cannot af- 
ford to be self-serving! We cannot afford to 
not unite! We must unite! There is no other 
way to make change happen! 

What could the snouts do to us if we 
were so educated that we could overcome 
their lies and half-truths and teach each 
other how to survive through this? 

The snouts could not overcome this even 
if they tried to separate us because we be- 
came united in spirit as well as in physical 
body. If you’re real about this then nothing 
they do will change you! 

In the January 2014 edition of the Prison 
Legal News (Vol. 25, No. 1) it gave an ex- 
ample (in the cover story) about the lives 
of men in a prison overseas. Prisons in this 
country should be the same way. If so, I 
believe there would be allot less crime or 
laws being violated. 

Also, make your education fun and also 
exciting for those who participate. For 
example here in segregation (on the tier) 
I have a contest in my law school 101 


course. Those who study and get the 
questions correct win a prize and reward. 
This gives those involved the idea that 
education is exciting and a chal- lenge 
which can be rewarding. This changes 
the misdirection that learning is boring 
and dull. This is how we over- come. 

One day at a time. One ques- tion at a 
time. One answer at a time. One solution 
we didn’t know before. 

Here in Washington State I’ve seen the 
snouts take smoking away, pom away 
and also at least 35% of any funds 
that come into our accounts. There was 
little to no opposition by us and it’s getting 
worse day by day. 

We are still holding on by a thread of 
hope though due in part to those outside 
organizations who are keeping our stmggle 
in the light. 

I do think we are coming full circle to 
another modem day Attica uprising here in 
Washington State. It’s going to get worse 
before it gets better. However, your candle 
is still burning strong and cannot be put out 
by the snouts. Only you can chose to put 
it out. 

Let me be an example to you and others. 
I will not give up! I will not bow! I will not 
kneel! I will not live a slave! I’d rather die 
on my feet than live on my knees!!!! Tme 
talk. We can change this corrupt system. 
But we must first change our outlook on 
our situation. 

Deprogramming and then reprogram- 
ming yourself. That’s the key to making 
the candle flame bum brighter. Step outside 
of yourself, see your neighbor for the first 
time as you (human) and help him/her and 
in turn you will find an ally to help you suc- 
ceed. 

My mission is the same as yours. Change 
the prison system and the social order that 
feeds it day by day. What is your mission 
today? It should be to help ignite another 
candle flame and help it to burn brighter to 
get rid of the darkness and expose the tmth 
to the light. . . • 

Jason Lee Sutton # 730954 
Washington State Penitentiary 
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LARGEST HUNGER STRIKE IN HISTORY: 

California prisoners speak out on first anniversary 


O ne year ago, on July 8, 2013, 
30,000 California prisoners initi- 
ated the largest hunger strike the 
world has ever seen. Sixty days later, 40 
prisoners, who had eaten nothing in all that 
time, agreed to suspend the strike when 
state legislators promised to hold hearings 
on ending solitary confinement, the heart of 
their demands. 

The 2013 hunger strike followed two in 
201 1 in which participation peaked at 6,600 
and 12,000. In the interim, effective Octo- 
ber 2012, the hunger strike leaders, repre- 
senting all racial groups, issued the historic 
Agreement to End Hostilities, which has 
held with few exceptions throughout the 
California prison system ever since. 

These statements, most by hunger strike 
participants, arrived in time for the July 8 
anniversary, and more will be added as they 
arrive. 

We the people 

By Mutope Duguma (James Crawford) 
What we learned this far in our protracted 
struggle is that We the People are the van- 
guard. We the People have to demand what 
we want for ourselves. No government, no 
power, no authority and no one should be 
able to trample over the People without the 
People rising up and saying, “Under no cir- 
cumstances do We the People accept this in 
our home.” 

• We the People reject torture of human 
beings, 

• We the People reject mass incarceration 
of our sons and daughters, 

• We the People reject police brutality, 

• We the People reject poverty, 

• We the People reject solitary confine- 
ment, 

• We the People reject Security Threat 
Groups and Step Down Programs, 

• We the People reject oppressive prison 
conditions 
• In solidarity. 

We the People reject violence 

Our unity is our strength. If we learn to 
cultivate our unity, we can begin to reshape 
this world - back into a world that reflects 
our humanity - because there is too much 
pain and suffering in the world today that 
only our unity will end. We’ve got to be 
unapologetic and always be dedicated and 
serious about the revolutionary change we 


seek. 

Violence only perpetuates more violence 
inside of the vortex of violence, the sense- 
less taking of lives, like a timeless hour 
clock that never ends, feeding on the very 
lives of our families and friends. 

An end to all hostilities means peace 
amongst the oppressed, where our children 
can focus on school and living their lives 
peacefully, while they develop into strong 
young men and women. 

An end to all hostilities means peace for 
the elderly and worrisome minds, where 
they can take peaceful walks during any 
time of day or night, sit out on their porches 
and watch the moon and stars in the sky. 

An end to all hostilities means peace 
where young men and women can go into 
any neighborhood to socialize with fellow 
human beings without fear of being at- 
tacked or murdered. 

An end to all hostilities means peace 
where all races in the free society can coex- 
ist without worrying that their race or class 
will be a hazard to them. 

During our strikes to end all hostilities - 
July 1 to July 20, 2011; Sept. 26 to Oct. 14, 
2011; and July 8 to Sept. 4, 2013 - we men 
and women got together and said enough 
already! 

An end to all hostilities is solidarity. 

Mutope Duguma, s/n James Crawford, 
D-05996, PBSP SHU, P.O. Box 7500, 
Crescent City, CA 95532. 

Weighing sacrifices against 
successes, the price was too high, 
but the struggle moves forward 

By Antonio Guillen 

Greetings to one and all, 

It has been three years since the com- 
mencement of the first hunger strike. 

As I look back over that time to weigh 
our sacrifices against our successes, I have 
to admit that the accomplishments we’ve 
achieved thus far do allow me to be some- 
what optimistic about the future. I cannot 
help, however, but remain angered at the 
cost of human life and damaged health we 
suffered simply to enact change - the price 
was way too high! 

And, although our accomplishments ap- 
pear promising, in no way am I suggesting 
that we’ve succeeded in our overall strug- 
gle, which is to end long term solitary con- 
finement and to better the living conditions 


of all SHU facilities - we are on our path, 
though! 

As always, it’s of the upmost importance 
to acknowledge family and friends on the 
outside, who through your unwavering 
support have made it possible for us to be 
who we are today. Each of you, through 
your contributions and sacrifices, be they 
personal or collective, have helped pave 
the way for this struggle to move forward. 
And we on the inside will forever be grate- 
ful! 

Power to the people. 

Strength and respect, 

Antonio Guillen 

Antonio Guillen, P-81948, PBSP SHU, 

PO. Box 7500, Crescent City, CA 95532. 

Work together to keep the 
pressure on 

By Phil Fortman 

July 8th is a date that made history 
around the world last year - 30,000 pris- 
oners began a hunger strike in the state of 
California due to the inhumane conditions 
of solitary confinement. 

The strike did not come about as a spur 
of the moment idea. No, these inhumane 
conditions have been worsening year af- 
ter year, decade after decade until the out- 
side and inside finally joined together in a 
movement for change. 

The change started on July 1, 2011, and 
Sept. 26 of the same year, which set the 
course for the Big One - the one that got 
the attention of the world to show how pris- 
oners are being treated, not only in Califor- 
nia, but in most states of this country. 

Speaking as one of the four main repre- 
sentatives for the prisoners in the Pelican 
Bay SHU, I applaud us all, prisoners and 
advocates alike, those who participated in 
the hunger strike and worked so hard for 
our case. 

Looking back on this year, I see progress 
being made toward closing these holes - 
not as fast as we’d like, but the crack has 
been formed. The light is now beginning to 
seep in upon these dark, dreary walls for 
once. 

In order to widen the crack until these 
walls come crashing down, we need to 
work together to keep the pressure on and 
on. We, as prisoners inside these places, 
have been advocating an end to hostilities 
among us. This attitude, along with the 
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continued help and support of you good 
folks out there, will hopefully bring about a 
more civilized society and for us to live in 
peace and harmony. 

I thank us all. 

Phil Fortman, B-03557, PBSP SHU, 

P. O. Box 7500, Crescent City, CA 95532. 

Women prisoners speak out on 
solitary and hunger strike 
anniversary 

Solitary is torture. It humiliated me. They 
strip you of everything - 1 was only given a 
mumu and half a mattress. You are locked 
away with no answer. I was cold, tired and 
hungry. The other ladies in Ad Seg helped 
me out and also the ones on Death Row, 
which is right nearby, gave me stuff to sur- 
vive. 

The hunger strike last year was amazing. 
The guys went through hell, but it was so 
good for them to come together! 

Alicia Zaragoza, X-07564, CCWF, PO. 

Box 1508, Chowchilla, CA 93610. 

Solitary confinement in all ways is cru- 
el. If it is a form of abuse to keep a child 
locked away in a closet for long periods of 
time, then why is it not abuse to keep that 
same child, who is now a man, locked in a 
cell for years? Put yourself in their shoes! I 
supported the hunger strike. 

Natalie De Mola, X- 12907, CCWF, PO. 

Box 1508, Chowchilla, CA 93610. • 

http.V/sfbayview. com/201 4/0 7/larges t- 
hunger-strike-in-history-california-prison- 
ers-speak-out-on-first-anniversary/ 

FEDERAL COURT 
DENIES MOTION 
TO DISMISS 

Grants Motion to Amend 
Complaint in Coalition’s 
Censorship Lawsuit 

A challenge to prison censorship of 
political and human rights literature 
in the Pennsylvania Department of 
Corrections (DOC) has seen two favorable 
developments in the past month. 

On Thursday, May 15, United States 
Federal District court ruled that a lawsuit 
challenging censorship of political litera- 
ture in the Pennsylvania Department of 
Corrections will go forward. The court de- 
nied the defense’s request to dismiss some 
of the censorship claims and all of the su- 


pervisory officials named as defendants. 

On June 13, the court granted plaintiffs’ 
motion to amend and supplement the origi- 
nal complaint, adding new claims for relief 
and one new defendant: DOC Secretary 
John Wetzel. The new complaint adds due 
process challenges claiming that prison of- 
ficials failed to provide non-prisoners with 
notice and an opportunity to challenge 
when prison staff censor their mail. Addi- 
tional claims challenge the criteria used by 
the DOC to justify censorship as being im- 
permissibly vague, permitting prison staff 
to impose arbitrary standards when making 
censorship decisions. 

Plaintiffs are seeking monetary and in- 
junctive relief. 

The lawsuit, Holbrook et al. v. Jellen et 
al., was filed in January on behalf of the 
Human Rights Coalition (HRC), prisoner 
Robert Saleem Holbrook, and College of 
Charleston Professor Kristi Brian against 
several employees of the State Correctional 
Institution (SCI) at Coal Township and the 
DOC for confiscation of mail sent to Hol- 
brook, a co-founder of HRC who is cur- 
rently held at SCI Coal Township. 

The suit details a series of confiscations 
of Holbrook’s mail since January 2012 that 
includes academic correspondence with a 
college professor, scholarly essays from 
the anthology If They Come in the Morn- 
ing, a Black history book, and a newsletter 
published by HRC, The Movement, which 
focuses on prison abuse, solitary confine- 
ment, and ways that prisoners’ family mem- 
bers can come together to challenge human 


secutive days between Monday, June 16 
and Sunday, June 22 in protest of cutbacks 
to food portions at the prison. In a remark- 
able display of discipline, unity, sacrifice, 
and solidarity, the men maintained the boy- 
cott for a full week, sharing food items they 
had in their cells with one another. 

Support from family members and hu- 
man rights defenders on the outside was 
loud and widespread as well. The Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Corrections and SCI 
Coal Township received so many calls on 
the first day of the protest that they were 
compelled to post a message on their web- 
site claiming that prisoners were being fed 
according to undefined “standards.” The 
pressure kept on throughout the week, 
forcing prison officials to spend hours on 
the phone listening to outraged family 
members and others take them to task for 
making people go hungry in order to save 
money. 

A more detailed update will be available 
soon, including next steps to support pris- 
oners at SCI Coal Township who are seek- 
ing changes at the institution and through- 
out the PADOC. 

This protest was the largest collective ac- 
tion by prisoners in the PADOC in recent 
memory and has the potential to inspire 
and elevate human rights and abolitionist 
organizing to a new level of commitment, 
power, and possibility. • 

In solidarity, 
Human Rights Coalition 


rights abuses and injustice in 
the criminal legal system. 

Plaintiffs are represented in 
the case by the Abolitionist 
Law Center, and David Shapiro, 
Clinical Assistant Professor of 
Law at the Roderick MacArthur 
Justice Center at Northwestern 
University School of Law. • 

UPDATE ON 
DINING HALL 
PROTEST AT 
SCI COAL 
TOWNSHIP 

A pproximately 500 

prisoners at SCI Coal 
Township refused to go 
to the dining hall for seven con- 
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Important Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

Letters sent to Rock (located in 
Seattle) in care of Prison Focus (lo- 
cated in Oakland) can take over a 
month to reach us. Send Rock mail 
to this newsletter's return address. 
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forever stamps per year. 
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^ “...jailhouse lawyers often un- 
wittingly serve the interests of the 
state by propagating the illusion of 
‘justice’ and ‘equity’ in a system de- 
voted to neither.” They create “illu- 
sions of legal options as pathways to 
both individual and collective libera- 
tion.” 

Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
JAILHOUSE LAWYERS: Prisoners 
Defending Prisoners v. The U.S.A. 
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free electronic copy of the newslet- 
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TIME TO SPEAK UP: WOMEN’S 
PRISON RESISTANCE IN ALABAMA 


By Victoria Law 

B oth incarcerated women and the 
U.S. Department of Justice agree: 
The Julia Tutwiler Prison for Wom- 
en in Wetumpka, Ala., is a hellish place. In 
a 36-page letter that the DOJ issued to the 
Alabama State Governor Robert Brentley 
in January, the agency declared, “The State 
of Alabama violates the Eighth Amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution by 
failing to protect women prisoners at Tut- 
wiler from harm due to sexual abuse and 
harassment from correctional staff.” 

Federal investigators found that, for 
nearly two decades, staff members at Tut- 
wiler have sexually assaulted women and 
compelled them into sex to obtain necessi- 
ties, such as feminine hygiene products and 
laundry service. Women who report sexual 
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abuse are placed in solitary confinement, 
where they are given lie detector tests and 
are frequently threatened by other staff. 

But while the DOJ’s letter — and condi- 
tions in Tutwiler — made headlines, less at- 
tention has been paid to the activism and 
organizing by women inside Alabama’s 
prisons. During the department’s inves- 
tigation, for example, it received 233 let- 
ters from women currently incarcerated at 
Tutwiler detailing a host of concerns about 
the sexual abuse they’ve either personally 
experienced or witnessed. This figure does 
not include the letters that women have 
been sending to the Department of Justice 
and other government entities for years be- 
fore the investigation was launched. When 
incarcerated, sending testimony letters is 
a potentially dangerous action. Women 
risked prison staff opening their letters and 
reading their complaints — and retaliating 
against them. Two hundred thirty-three 
women decided to take that risk. 

These actions of testifying are far from 
the first time women behind bars in Ala- 
bama have organized to effect change. Tut- 
wiler was built in 1942 to hold 365 women. 
By 2002, Tutwiler housed more than 1,000 
women. “Every dormitory was filled front 
to back with bunk beds,” described one 
woman for an essay in the anthology Inter- 
rupted Life: Experiences of Incarcerated 
Women in the United States. “The weather 
gets extremely hot in the summers — the 
heat index regularly rises over 1 00 degrees 
in the facility — and cold in the winters. . . . 
All the windows have been braced so that 
they open only a few inches at the top. Per- 



sonal space is nonexistent, and security is 
very poor.” In recent letters, she asked that 
her name not be used for fear of retaliation 
for speaking out about prison conditions. 

In 2002, women filed a lawsuit against 
both the state and the Alabama Department 
of Corrections about the overcrowding, ex- 
treme temperatures and poor medical care. 
They also attempted to contact the Depart- 
ment of Justice and other outside organiza- 
tions about the rampant sexual abuse, but 
their com-plaints received little attention. 
In response to the lawsuit, in December 
2002, a federal district court judge declared 
Tutwiler constitutionally unsafe and gave 
state officials 30 days to develop a plan to 
remedy conditions. 

But Alabama’s solution did not involve 
sentencing reform or the implementation 
of alternatives to incarceration. Instead, it 


contracted with the private prison corpo- 
ration Louisiana Correctional Services to 
re-locate some of the women to a private 
prison in Basile, a small town in southwest 
Louisiana more than seven hours away. 

In April 2003, Alabama sent 140 women 
to Basile. In June 2003, they sent another 
100 women. Women were pulled out of 
educational and treatment programs and 
transferred to a prison far from family and 
with far fewer programs. 

“Ironically, we were told that the Ala- 
bama Department of Corrections chose 
prisoners for transfer based on our good 
conduct at Tutwiler,” wrote the essay au- 
thor. In a separate letter, she recalled that 
Basile offered only three programs — a 
GED course, a substance abuse program 
and an anger stress management program. 

The move sparked even more organizing. 
Once in Basile, women who were serving 
long sentences formed the Longertermers/ 
Insiders group. 

“The group wanted to have a voice in 
the decision making,” wrote the essay au- 
thor. “We feared that once in Louisiana, we 
would be ‘out of sight, out of mind.’ . . . We 
felt it was time to speak up, make a stand, 
and be heard.” 

They worked together to help each other 
develop the skills to produce a political 
platform about the overuse of women’s 
incarceration, write articles for the local 
newspapers, write letters to legislative rep- 
resentatives, discuss legislation and talk 
with people outside prison about lobbying 
on their behalves. 

“We ... are continually striving to give 
input to a system that has not allowed us to 
be heard,” she stated. 

Their efforts to have outside people ad- 
vocate on their behalves resulted in the 
legislature establishing the Commission 
on Girls and Women in the Criminal Jus- 
tice System in 2006. The commission did a 
two-year study and — finding that women’s 
needs and pathways to prison remained un- 
addressed in the cur-rent penal system — 
issued a series of recommendations that 
included expanding the use of community- 
based alternatives to incarceration and the 
closing and tearing down of Tutwiler. 

In 2006, the women were transferred to 
another private prison run by Louisiana 
Correctional Services, this time in New- 
ellton, La. In 2007, they were returned to 
Alabama. Most were returned to Tutwiler, 
which re-mains overcrowded and rife with 
staff sexual abuse. 

In the meantime, women’s prison or- 


ganizing continued — this time aimed at 
changing long-standing prison segregation 
policies that discriminated against women 
with HIV or AIDS. During the 1980s, many 
prison systems segregated people with HIV 
or AIDS from the rest of the prison popula- 
tion. While most states stopped the practice 
years ago, a handful, including Alabama, 
have continued. At Tutwiler, women with 
HIV or AIDS were confined to a separate 
dorm. They were only allowed to work 
cleaning jobs inside their dorm or in the 
dorm’s yard. They had to eat in their living 
space instead of being allowed into the din- 
ing hall with the general population. They 
were denied placement in other dorms and 
prohibited from participating in programs. 
Lastly, they were required to broadcast 
their status by wearing white arm-bands. 

According to an investigation by The At- 
lantic, when Beverly Jacobs first arrived at 
Tutwiler, she applied to the religious dorm, 
but officials denied her a space because of 
her HIV status. She also applied to a sup- 
port dorm for people recovering from sub- 
stance abuse. Prison officials refused her 
application, again because of her status. 
They also refused her for a work-release 
program. In addition to being denied par- 
ticipation in programs, she faced other 
forms of discrimination even while held in 
a separate dorm. Her clothing was placed in 
a bin marked AIDS, washed separately and 
often returned dirty. 

“I still have nightmares about that pris- 
on,” she told The Atlantic. 

Jacobs’s experience was the norm. Dana 



Labeled, by Michael Russell 


Harley, a mother of two who was serving a 
20-year sentence, recalls being confined to 
the dorm 24 hours a day. 

“I felt caged,” she said in video testimo- 
ny recorded by the ACLU. “I wanted to do 
things, I wanted to be a part of things, but 
I couldn’t.” 

When her family visited, they were not 
allowed to use the main visiting room. 
When Harley’s four-year-old son visited, 
he asked why the other children were al- 
lowed to play in the larger visiting room 
while he and his mother were forced to re- 
main in the smaller room. 

“There’s just no way for me to explain 
to a four year old,” Harley reflected. At 
the prison’s clinic, nurses made comments 
like, “You’re going to die anyway,” in re- 
sponse to Harley’s questions. 

In 2007, Harley wrote a letter to the 
ACLU describing her experiences. The 
ACLU had already spent two decades 
making several unsuccessful attempts — 
through both litigation and negotiations — 
to end this policy. The ACLU arranged for 
Harley to testify at a closed hearing about 
the segregation policy. It also filed another 
suit and, in 2012, a judge ruled that the 
policy violated the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act. That ruling had a ripple effect, 
forcing Alabama and South Carolina, the 
other hold-out state, to end their HIV/AIDS 
segregation policy. The change meant that 
people with HIV would be allowed to par- 
ticipate in programs such as work release 
for the first time since the segregation pol- 
icy began in the early 1980s. Now, Harley 
is able to attend religious services, Alco- 
holics Anonymous, Narcotics Anonymous, 
and other programs, all of which had been 
previously closed to her. 

“It wasn’t for me,” she stated later in an 
interview with USA Today. “It’s for the 
people behind me coming in who aren’t as 
comfortable [with their status].” Now, if 
women with HIV or AIDS enter the prison, 
none of the other women know their status. 

While these changes are welcome to 
those currently behind bars, the drastically 
increasing numbers of women sent to, and 
remaining inside, prisons should also push 
us to challenge the policies that are lock- 
ing up so many. In 1978, Alabama held 257 
women behind bars. This included women 
in local jails as well as in state and federal 
prisons. 

Since then, the state has seen a 930.7 per- 
cent increase in its women’s prison popula- 
tion. By the end of 2012, there were 2,649 
women in Alabama prisons. As of April 
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2014, Alabama has 2,686 women under 
some form of prison custody — a figure 
that does not include the unknown num- 
bers of trans-women held in men’s jails or 
prisons. Just over half the state’s prisoners 
have been sentenced for drug or property 
crimes. Of the 15,212 people in Alabama 
convicted of violent felonies, only five per- 
cent are women. 

Regardless of whether they are incarcer- 
ated for violent or nonviolent offenses, the 
conditions women face once inside are hor- 
rific. In addition to pervasive, unchecked 
sexual abuse, women have reported inad- 
equate medical care, excessive use of force, 
threats of force, and inadequate access to 
clean clothes, uniforms and hygiene prod- 
ucts. 

For those of us on the outside, given what 
we know about conditions in prison, it’s 
important to support incarcerated women’s 
efforts to change conditions. At the same 
time, we need to understand that more hu- 
mane conditions should not be the ending 
point. We need to also challenge laws and 
policies that lock a drastically increasing 
number of women away from their families 
and communities in the first place. • 

http://prisonbooks. info/201 4/0 7/1 6/time- 
to-speak-up-womens-prison-resistance-in- 

alabama/ 


PALESTINIAN 
PRISONERS 
SUBJECT TO 
ONGOING RAIDS, 
WORSENING 
CONDITIONS 

By Samidoun 

T he Palestinian Prisoners Center for 
Studies reported that the conditions 
of Palestinian prisoners in occupa- 
tion prisons have worsened significantly 
following the imposition of further sanc- 
tions upon the prisoners by the occupation 
forces, imposed during the mass arrest cam- 
paign following the disappearance of three 
settlers in June and maintained throughout 
the Israeli assault on Gaza that killed over 
1850 Palestinians. 

The occupation prison administration 
has cut recreation time in half, reduced the 
maximum amount each prisoner can have 
in his or her “canteen” fund (provided by 
family or Palestinian sources) from 1,200 


shekels maximum to only 400 shekels, re- 
duced family visits to one half-hour each 
month, removed 7 satellite channels of 10 
from prison television (and 2 of the 3 re- 
maining channels are Zionist channels). 

Raafat Hamdouna reported that the pris- 
oners reject these sanctions, which are de- 
signed to prevent them from learning the 
truth about the war on Gaza, the Israeli 
crimes and the Palestinian resistance, and 
are planning to protest these sanctions as 
part of the war against prisoners and in 
particular those from Gaza, who are suf- 
fering an additional heavy burden behind 
bars while their families face bombing and 
destruction. 

Meanwhile the Palestinian Prisoners So- 
ciety reported ongoing attacks by prison 
administration on prisoners in various pris- 
ons. In Gilboa prison, the prison adminis- 
tration claimed to discover a tunnel in one 
of the prison sections and transferred the 
prisoners affiliated with Islamic Jihad to 
Hasharon and Hadarim prisons, and iso- 
lated Muhannad Zayoud and Muhannad 
Sawalha. They raided each of the sections 
of the prison throughout the night, and in- 
vaded section 5 - which houses prisoners 
from Jerusalem and occupied Palestine ‘48 
- for 5 hours. On Sunday, special units in- 
vaded section 1 for 6 hours, and section 2 
has been closed since Sunday. 

Similar to the pretext used in Gaza to at- 
tack civilians massively, the Israeli prison 
administration has used claims of “search- 
ing for tunnels” to engage in abusive raids 
and “inspections” in Ashkelon prison, 
damaging prisoners’ belongings and van- 
dalizing and ransacking the rooms. • 

http://samidoun.ca/2014/08/palestinian- 
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THE A-B-C- 
APPROACH TO 
RE-ORGANIZING 

THE PRISON 
MOVEMENT 

[ The following article is the third place 
winner ($50) of the Rock's writing contest. 
The second place winner's piece will ap- 
pear in next month's issue.] 

By Kijana Tashiri Askar i 

F oremost, I would like to make it ab- 
solutely clear that this analysis is not 
being made for purposes of person- 
ally attacking individual or organization as 
that would be a form of liberalism which 
is a corrosive that undermine our collective 
unity. But nonetheless, there is a real need 
for us to reflect upon why the prison in- 
dustrial slave complex (e.g. “P.I.S.C.”) has 
been historically successful in stimulating 
a mass consciousness amongst the people 
as a supposed synthesis to the issue of 
crime, gang violence, etc. that exist in our 
communities? We could easily point to sev- 
eral reasons for this, however, it is critical 
for us to look at the fact that the principal 
reason for this is rooted in our collective 
failure of not organizing ourselves to the 
extent of building a mass movement that 
is equipped with the necessary organiza- 
tional infrastructure which would enable us 
to qualitatively negate the advances of the 
P.I.S.C.. It is an undisputable truth that the 
P.I.S.C. is a by-product of the social system 
of capitalism and we would be forth right 
in concluding that therein belies the prob- 
lem. But that would be dealing with this is- 
sue in the abstract. 

Every organization or movement must 
have a defined ideological method in which 
it structures and organizes its primary func- 
tions and objectives around. Without ide- 
ology the basis of that organization and/or 
movement is doomed to dwell in the abys- 
mal pit of a social disconnect from the ma- 
terial factors that it proclaims to represent 
and organizing around. For example, let’s 
look at the current state of the prison move- 
ment as it exist today and begin our analy- 
sis with those factors wherein every move- 
ment/organization is supposed to have a 
framework in place to advance their mate- 
rial existence. And in doing so we must ask 
ourselves; 1.) Does the prison movement 
have a clear line of organizational expecta- 
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tions? 2.) Are these organizational expec- 
tations clearly define and being facilitated 
through ideological precepts? and 3.) Do 
these ideological precepts clearly address, 
confront, identify and have the ability to 
destabilize the P.I.S.C.? And as we look at 
the current state of the prison movement in 
trying to identify these factors, the answer 
is unfortunately a resounding no! ! 

My people, before I press further, allow 
me to clarify what an ideology is how it is 
developed and its overall significance to 
movement building. An ideology is sys- 
tematic, scientific, cultural, economic, po- 
litical, social and moral values of a people. 
An ideology are those systematic views that 
are historically evolved by definite stages 
of social, political and economic develop- 
ment. In dealing with the development of 
an ideology, we are essentially dealing 
with the development of ideas. However, 
in order for these ideas and/or theories to 
become transformed into an ideology they 
must be tested and verified in one’s social 
practice pursuant to the social history of the 
people that are waging the struggle for the 
total liberation of all oppressed people!! 
An ideology enables an organization and / 
or movement to co-ordinate its set-aims/ 
goals through their organized activities via 
the ideological indoctrination of its mem- 
bers so that they can carry forward these 
set-aims/goals of that particular movement 
and/or organization within the harmonious 
flow of social and political cohesiveness. 
These points are essential in relation to us 
educating the people for purpose of forging 
a consciousness in them that would allow 
the people to understand that our struggle 
for human rights did not become manifest 
in the abstract! ! Meaning that it is impera- 
tive that we study analyze and draw upon 
the historical experiences of those organi- 
zations and/or movements that preceded 
us. 

Per. the principal factors that I just out- 
lined such as: 1.) organizational expecta- 
tions, 2.)organizational expectations being 
clearly facilitated through ideological pre- 


cepts, and 3.) ensuring that our ideological 
precepts clearly address, confront, iden- 
tify and have the ability to destabilize the 
P.I.S.C.. It should thus become quite clear 
that in order for today’s prison movement 
to begin developing some realistic orga- 
nizational expectations we must begin to 
construct organizational infrastructures 
that will qualitatively facilitate the edu- 
cational development of those individu- 
als who volunteer and become members 
of various human rights organizations. I 
mean think about it, before an individual 
in our communities can become a postal 
worker, a factory worker or even to the 
point of acquiring their driver’s license, he/ 
she must go through the process trained/ 
oriented before they can even be consid- 
ered a postal/factory worker or be allowed 
to drive a motorized vehicle on the road. 
So why shouldn’t this be a requirement 
when individuals of our communities de- 
cide upon becoming a human rights activist 
by volunteering for various prisoner rights 
organization? 

I have created the W.L. Nolen Mentor- 
ship Program (e.g. “W.L.N.M.P.”) in order 
to help provide solutions to not only this 
contradiction but also to several other con- 
tradictions that exist in our prisoner rights 
movement which addresses the issues of: 
1.) Violence prevention/intervention; 2.) 
Developing critical thinking skills, 3.) Cul- 
tural tolerance/sensitivity, 4.) Alternatives 
to joining gangs, 5.) Support for single 
mothas, 6.) Economic empowerment; 7.) 
How to overcome alcohol/drug addiction, 

8. ) Domestic violence conflict resolution, 

9. ) Avoiding negative peer-pressure and 

10. ) tools to help develop community re- 
sponsibility and awareness. (*NOTE: The 
W.L.N.M.P. mission statement may be 
downloaded at: www.sfbayview.com*) 

I have taken the initiative to make several 
prisoners’ rights organizations in California 
and abroad aware of the W.L.N.M.P. How- 
ever, there has been nobody to step for- 
ward thus far and facilitate the W.L.N.M.P. 
through their organizations or otherwise? 

This point is critical be- 
cause August of 2012 
we provided the people 
with our agreement to 
end all hostilities which 
was officially imple- 
mented in October of 
2012 as a deterrent to 
negate the 40mplus 
years of racially based 
violence. The agree- 


ment to end all hostilities is a tremendous 
step forward!! However, it is fundamen- 
tally impossible for anybody to believe that 
somebody who has been a long-standing 
adherent to criminal behavior and values 
would somehow make a complete transi- 
tion from this aberrant way of life without 
first being armed with the necessary tools to 
do so. The W.L.N.M.P. provides the people 
with materialism for this type of change to 
occur as we have an abundance of knowl- 
edge, wisdom experience and archive of 
materials that specifically deal with: al- 
ternatives to joining gangs; violence pre- 
vention; cultural tolerance/sensitivity etc. 
Eventually, I would like to develop some 
cadres that are cable of teaching and car- 
rying out the objectives that are set- forth 
in the W.L.N.M.P. along with converting 
all of the subject materials that we are pro- 
viding through the W.L.N.M.P. into: study 
group workshops; instruction self-help vid- 
eos, published pamphlets/books, documen- 
taries and so forth. As we believe that this 
will also aid those who have committed to 
being a part of the prisoner’s rights move- 
ment, to purge within themselves all values 
and aspirations of emulating capitalist be- 
havior. 

My people, this speaks to the essence 
of how we begin the process of construct- 
ing an organizational infrastructure. But 
in addition to this every prisoner’s rights 
organization must incorporate “steering 
committees” within our community based 
infrastructures which must include Cali- 
fornia’s captive political prisoners to thus 
allow us to be a part of the process of syn- 
thesizing information with regards to pro- 
tecting and advancing the human rights 
of all prisoners. This will ensure that the 
issues of prisoners are qualitatively repre- 
sented while allowing our organizational 
expectations to be clearly understood, fos- 
tered and facilitated through ideological 
precepts. This will also accord every indi- 
vidual within our prisoner’s rights move- 
ment to function with a unity of purpose! ! 

So in closing, I again ask the question: 
“which individuals and/or prisoner’s rights 
organizations in our communities is will- 
ing to step forward and help us change the 
course of history in relation to the masses 
patriotic reliance on the P.I.S.C. as a sup- 
posed synthesis to the issue of crime, gang 
violence, etc. that exist in our communi- 
ties.???” • 

Dare 2 struggle!!! 

Dare 2 win!!! 


The Prison Art Website is Gone 

Due to medical problems I will not be able to 
continue the Prison Art website. I have been 
running the website since 1999 as a service 
to prisoners, and I do feel bad about closing it 
If you want to sell the art of a loved one inside 
you should do a Google search for “prison art” 
so you can find other sites that sell this art. 

Ed Mead 
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EDITORIAL 3-9 

T he Writing Contest: First Place 
$100, Jose Villarreal wins first 
prize focusing on a clear politi- 
cal change in the state. Jose's article "The 
Lumpen Has Stood Up!" was printed on 
page one of Prison Focus #43. Our Second 
Place winner of $50, Anthony Artega (page 
8) wins second prize proceeding from a 
detailed historical analysis of prison. Third 
Place, also $50, Marcus Harrison (page 3) 
wins third prize; he sees prison administra- 
tions run by prisoner advocates. 

Your Letters: Thank you, dear readers, 
for the kind thoughts and good wishes you 
there on the inside have been sending me in 
your cards and letters regarding my medi- 
cal condition. Your ongoing support for the 
work I do is very much appreciated. There 
are some great letters from you and they 
will be preserved but not printed here. 

Need Help: It cost $300 to produce and 
mail out the August issue of Rock— $156 
for printing and another $150 for the 300 
stamps needed to make up for the shortfall 
in donations. Last month I received a single 
$30 contribution from a prisoner, the rest 
came from out of my own pocket. 

Now, getting ready to send this issue off 
to the printer, I count stamps. There are 382 
of them, whereas I need at least 600 to get 
the mailing out. I also put up all of the $200 
in prize money for the writing contest, and 
I'll be paying the $156 to get this issue du- 
plicated. Either you pick it up or I’ll have 
put it down. I simply don't have the money 
to giving away what amounts to between 
three to five hundred dollars each month. 

And yes, I know there is less of a need for 
this newsletter now as there’s no struggle 
taking place. Perhaps, California prison- 
ers have given up, maybe feeling that what 
they got was all they could get. Of course I 
disagree; but it ain’t my show. I'm feeling 
like we have glorious struggles ahead. 
Ebola and Big the Pharmaceuticals: 

Last month I wrote: 

" . . . do . . . what the cells in your body 
are doing, peacefully cooperating with 
each other for the benefit of the whole. 
That’s how civil society should be or- 
ganized as well...." 

One might ask why this is so, didn’t 
Darwin talk about the survival of the fit- 
test? Well, capitalism emphasizes only one 
aspect of Darwinism, so much that you do 
not even know there is another side of the 
Darwin coin. The other side of that coin is 
“mutual cooperation”, like when one bird 


in a flock sounds the alarm, thus attracting 
attention to itself in order to warn the rest 
of the birds. But more to the point than the- 
oretical debate is the fact that you get situ- 
ations in places like Western Africa, where 
the Ebola virus has spread to three nations 
adjoining Liberia and two non-contiguous 
states. As of this writing at least 1,950 are 
dead from the virus. That’s the big news 
story. The story behind the news is better 
framed as a question: I’ve been hearing 
about Ebola in Western Africa since at least 
the 1970s, so why is there no cure or vac- 
cine for Ebola some all of these years later? 

The reason is simple: While white rac- 
ism plays a big part of the equation (they 
are only African blacks), I think a larger 
part of it was there being no mega-profits 
for Big Pharma in such a small number of 
infections. Once the virus spreads and there 
was no cure in sight, governments started 
paying Big Pharma to create a vaccine. 
And wham! Looks like they might have 
one already. 1 Big Pharma has once again 
put profit ahead of people. The Ebola cure 
or vaccine is only one of many drugs that 
could save lives but are not produced be- 
cause there is not enough profit in doing so 
for the pharmaceutical corporations. 

Big Parma is not alone in putting profits 
ahead of people. Indeed, it’s the capitalist 
way. You probably even know some wan- 
nabe capitalist (in the old days we called 
them “illegitimate capitalists”) who would 
put profit before people. These are people 
who’ve bought into the lie that “you too 
can be rich.” Their mantra is it’s a dog-eat- 
dog world (FTW). Fact is, and we all know 
it, you’ll be lucky if you can get a mini- 
mum wage job when released, let alone 
ever being rich. 

Inversions: Something capitalists call an 
“inversion” has been getting a lot of cover- 
age in the news lately. A corporate inver- 
sion is when companies who have factories 
or other corporate interests in the U.S., who 
built there business off the land and people 
of this nation, now “invert” — they buy a 
little subsidiary company in a place like 
Ireland, renounce their U.S. citizenship, 
then say their home base is now there, and 
thus evade paying taxes to the U.S. gov- 
ernment. Even Burger King has bought a 
doughnut chain in Canada and is moving 
its corporate headquarters there. Hundreds 

1. On Aug. 30 th the Seattle Times reported 36 
monkeys were given the Ebola virus, half were 
given placebos, the other half the new experi- 
mental vaccination. The 18 given the placebos 
all died, the 18 given the experimental drug all 
lived. 


of billions have been lost to the U.S. cof- 
fers. In an article in the Seattle Times titled 
Tax Inversions Threaten Economy, U.S. 
Senator Ron Wyden was quoted calling 
these inversions a “plague.” 

This so called plague comes at a time 
when we need a lot more money for our 
many military adventures. Sure we need to 
rebuild America's infrastructure and stuff 
like create jobs here at home, but our end- 
less wars against the poorest peoples of 
the world are very expensive. 2 And now it 
looks as if we need to start yet another one 
in Syria. 

My point is that the ruling class, the ones 
who run this oligarchy, have no loyalty to 
any one spot on the globe, they owe alle- 
giance to no nation (but the god of prof- 
it) — they are globalized. Yet it seems glo- 
balization is only for the rich. The Earth’s 
working class can’t seem to reach out to 
other workers outside their respective na- 
tional envelopes. In fact working people 
are still all too happy to go off and fight 
and die in these endless wars of ruling class 
aggression. 

So you see, just as what the healthy cells 
in your body are doing, peacefully cooper- 
ating with each other for the benefit of the 
whole. So too is how civil society should 
be organized — on a global level. Cells that 
look out for only “number one” (narrow 
self-interest) are a cancer both in your body 
and in the body of the capitalist system. 

Bourgeois ideology, which is the phi- 
losophy of capitalism, has been taught to 
everyone from the cradle to grave. Its in- 
sidious effects contaminates us all and 
must be fought not only in our own head, 
but in the heads of those around us. Combat 
all forms of bourgeois ideology, including 
its destructive offshoots of racism, sex- 
ism, and homophobia — all of which work 
to divide prisoners from one another. And 
anything that works to undermine prisoner 
unity serves the interests of the state. 

The tool for overcoming the insidious ef- 
fects of that negative ideology is to study 
its opposite — dialectical and historical ma- 
terialism. It does takes effort to learn. • 

2. When was the last time we won one of these 
wars? Well, let's see, there was Regan's inva- 
sion of Grenada (which did not have an army). 
And the Panama War over the Canal in Decem- 
ber 1989. It occurred during the administration 
of Bush One, ten years after the Torrijos-Carter 
Treaties were ratified to transfer control of the 
Panama Canal from the United States to Pana- 
ma by January of 2000. The US invaded under 
the pretext ousting a rouge puppet (Manuel 
Noriega), and thus invalidated this formerly 
binding treaty by invading that tiny nation. 
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LETTERS 

THERE IS NO DIVERSITY IN 
STRUGGLE 

It seems to me (a recent reader) that Rock 
is for those on the left and right of the po- 
litical spectrum. So given such a medium, 
I would like to bring up a subject that has 
vexed me and that is “diversity.” This word 
has become a platitude for the left and a 
mark of the beast for those on the right. 

The way I see things, both left and right 
are confused as to what diversity actually 
means. It means variety. Variety is differ- 
ent classes, races, income, and even rights. 
So no matter where you fall on the political 
field, it seems to me you have not thought 
through this idea very much. I wish the left 
would stop spouting it as a mission state- 
ment, and the right needs to stop running 
because of ignorance. 

This is just another example of how the 
left and the right have been fighting little 
ideological battles that makes no sense. 
We have a common goal before us, let’s 
take care of the task at hand before we all 
become philosophers and fail to get some- 
thing done. 

Cameron Hayes, 
Pendleton, Oregon prison 

[Mark Responds: Cameron, Califor- 
nia prisoners are the founders of the Rock 
newsletter Thirty thousand prisoners who 
at one time stood in unity during the his- 
torical hunger strike dealt with the issue 
of diversity by adopting a cessation of an- 
tagonisms during the struggle. 

Rock is published by and for prisoners 
who have chosen to struggle together in 
common cause. Everyone can keep their 
political “diversity” but when struggling 
in common cause, it is time to put religious 
and social ideologies in your back pocket. 

Today, two and a half million men, 
women and children are in prisons that 
are systematically abused and their ne- 
cessities neglected. Rock is about prison- 
ers speaking up and struggling together 
against those abuses and neglect. During 
that struggle, prisoners have taken the po- 
sition calling for the cessation of all hos- 
tilities among prisoners. Diversity among 
prisoners is; the person in the cell next to 
you and in other prisons suffering the same 
neglect and abuses you suffer. Lets Rock 
this boat!] 


Class Analysis from Within 

First Comrades Zero your letter was 
on point. Your observations on the prison 
systems were very well critiqued. In evalu- 
ating the prison society one must also un- 
derstand the ’’free" society and its values, 
because those of us (lumpen proletariat) on 
the inside of the prison industrial complex 
are direct products of that society and its 
values. 

These are the values of a corrupt, para- 
sitic and predatory capitalist system that 
influences/compels us to exploit, dominate, 
and subjugate one another. One only need 
look at how we separate from each other 
inside of the prison setting along gang and 
racial lines to see that it’s a mirror image 
of how we separate from each other in the 
"free" society. 

You see, capitalism replaces cooperation 
with competition, the dog-eat-dog (indi- 
vidualism) mentality replaces socially pro- 
gressive values (socialism) such as unity, 
equality, and justice with suspicion, fear, 
and intolerance. 

Look at how we compete with one anoth- 
er in the P.I.C. for territory, status, wealth, 
and resources, all the while ignoring the 
horrible conditions/abuses we are sub- 
jected to by the prison administration and 
their goons. The prison officials and their 
flunkies play upon our fear and suspicion 
of each other. They instigate/orchestrate 
problems among us to divert our attention 
away from the real cause of our problems. 
Remember, it was the ruling elite who 
brought into being divisive practices like 
racism and sexism in an effort to impair 
any collective movement against their rule. 

The ruling class (that tiny minority) has 
always employed the method of divide, 
agitate, and rule over the lower working 
classes (the huge majority) in order to un- 
dermine our unity and collective resistance. 

Every time there is a concerted effort to 
protest conditions and abuses within the 
prison, the state’s first reaction is to divide 
us, thus fictionalizing the movement in an 
effort to make it less effective. 

I have been involved in several prison 
riots. None of these were in response to 
conditions or mistreatment by the corrupt 
P.I.C. 

In order for us to effect revolutionary 
changes within the P.I.C. the prisoner lead- 
ership must have an accurate and compete 
understanding of the classes in society. It 
is through this sound understanding and 
correct revolutionary ideology that we will 


ultimately reach our peers in op- 
pression. 

Just as we ourselves have done 
in the past, so too many of our 
peers today have internalized the 
negative values of this corrupt 
and illegitimate social order. 

By internalizing these negative 
values we become unreliable 
and reactionary — we become so 
alienated that we identify with 
our captors rather than our peers. 

With this in mind, and understanding that 
we ourselves are the products of the very 
system we seek to change, we must do a 
through class analysis in order to really un- 
derstand the subjective and objective needs 
of the people. 

Zero said he "Really don’t give a shit 
about the more subjective horrors of con- 
finement." But we must care about the sub- 
jective horrors of confinement. Many if not 
all of these "horrors" stem from objective 
conditions imposed upon us by the sys- 
tem. In order for us to create revolutionary 
change with the P.I.C. we must organize 
and mobilize the people around their sub- 
jective and objective needs. 

When prisoners can see that they can 
trust in your ability to effect progressive 
change they will then rally under the ban- 
ner of a Unitarian struggle. 

Julian Daniels, Ontartio, OR 

[This letter goes on for another two 
pages, and will not be keyboarded as those 
pages address issues already covered by 
articles in other parts of this newsletter. ] 


RELEASED AFTER 
30 YEARS ON A 
BUM BEEF! 

D NA Exoneration: On September 
2 nd a North Carolina judge over- 
turned the convictions of two men 
who have served 30 years in prison for the 
rape and murder of an 11 -year-old girl af- 
ter another man’s DNA was recently dis- 
covered on evidence in the case. Superior 
Court Judge Douglas Sasser ordered the 
release of Henry McCollum, 50. And Leon 
Brown, 46. The half-brothers were convict- 
ed in the 1983 slaying of Sabrina Buie in 
Robeson County. • 

Seattle Times, 9/3/2014, p. 2 
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DEADLY BRAZIL 
PRISON RIOT 
ENDS 

By Marilia Brocchetto and Shasta Dar- 
lington, CNN, August 26, 2014 

S ao Paulo, Brazil (CNN) — A prison 
riot in Brazil that left four inmates 
dead came to a conclusion Tuesday 
after officials transferred all the inmates 
elsewhere and rioters released two guards 
they had held hostage. 

Brazilian authorities had begun moving 
inmates out Monday after rioting at the 
prison in the southern city of Cascavel, 
where two inmates were decapitated and 
two thrown off the roof of a cell block. 
According to the state-run Agencia Brasil 
news agency, there was a fifth victim, too. 

Prisoners, demanding better living con- 
ditions and more flexible visiting hours, 
overpowered guards Saturday at the State 
Penitentiary in Cascavel. They burned mat- 
tresses and damaged cells. 

The prison housed just over 1,000 in- 
mates, according to local media reports. 

Prison riots are not uncommon in Brazil, 
often sparked by overcrowding, poor con- 
ditions and rivalry between gangs. • 


19 INJURED 
WHEN TEXAS 
PRISON ROOF 
COLLAPSES 

By Susanna Capelouto and John New- 
some, CNN 

N ineteen inmates were injured when 
a roof of a private prison collapsed 
Saturday near Lufkin, Texas, fire 
officials said. 

Ten prisoners were taken to hospitals by 
ambulance, and nine were transported as 
"walking wounded" from Diboll Correc- 
tional Center to area hospitals, according to 
prison officials. 

At 11:30 a.m., the sheetrock ceiling of 
one of the five housing units in the prison 
collapsed, according to Management & 
Training Corporation (MTC), which oper- 
ates the prison. 

"We are still trying to determine the 
cause of the collapse," said a statement 
by MTC. A local fire official on the scene 
wasn’t sure what may have caused the col- 
lapse, or whether it’s related to heavy rain- 


fall in Texas recently. 

"It’s not raining at all today here. We got 
a lot of rain yesterday. It’s a new building, 
a new facility. I don’t know why the roof 
would collapse," said Lufkin Fire Depart- 
ment Battalion Chief Jesse Moody. 

David Driskell, the prison’s warden, said, 
"It probably had a lot to do with the rain 
over the last couple days." 

Diboll Correctional Center has a maxi- 
mum capacity of 5 1 8 inmates and is man- 
aged by MTC, according to the Texas De- 
partment of Criminal Justice website. 

MTC, a private contractor based in Cen- 
terville, Utah, manages 22 prisons in eight 
states, according to the company website, 
and also operates 21 Job Corps programs 
for the U.S. Department of Labor. • 


BILL WOULD 
ALLOW INMATE 
TRANSFERS TO 
ANY FACILITY IN 
THE NATION 

N ew legislation recently announced 
by California State Senator Ted 
Gaines could provide county sher- 
iffs with the authority to move inmates to 
any other facility in order to avoid releas- 
ing them when jails become overcrowded. 

Senate Bill 1376 was amended in August 
by Gaines - whose district covers Siskiyou 
County - from a personal income tax bill to 
its existing form. 

Current law allows sheriffs to transfer 
an inmate from county jail to a city jail if 
crowded conditions demand it and there is 
room in the county jail. 

If passed, SB 1376 would allow a county 
sheriff to contract with any state, county or 
private jail or prison in the U.S. to confine 
inmates in one of those facilities, with or 
without inmates’ permission. 

In order to cover the costs, the bill would 
allow counties to bill the Department of 
Justice for the reimbursement of costs as- 
sociated with housing and transporting 
transferred inmates. 

While the bill establishes that funding 
will have to be allocated to the Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilitation, it has 
not yet identified how much funding will 
be made available. 

When introducing the bill, Gaines stated 
in a press release "When criminals know 
they can commit crimes without the con- 


sequence of jail time, it creates a crime 
frenzy. It is unsafe for the public and de- 
moralizing for law enforcement. 

"We can take back our neigh- bor- 
hoods, our streets, our business- es, and 
I’m confident my bill will get us there." 

The bill is currently being dis- cussed 
in the Senate Rules Committee. • 


GUARDS NOT 
ALLOWED 
TO READ INMATE 
MAIL, COURT 
SAYS 

Bob Egelko 

P risons can inspect inmates’ mail to 
their lawyers for evidence of illegal 
activity, like escape plans, but can’t 
read the letters because of attorney-client 
confidentiality, a divided federal appeals 
court ruled Monday. 

"A criminal defendant’s ability to com- 
municate candidly and confidentially with 
his lawyer is essential to his defense," the 
Ninth U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco said in a 2-1 ruling. 

The court reinstated a suit by an Ari- 
zona Death Row inmate, Scott Nordstrom, 
whose letter to his lawyer was seized and 
read by a prison guard in his presence in 
May 2011. 

In California, by contrast, prison offi- 
cials prohibit guards from reading inmates’ 
mail to their lawyers, said attorney Donald 
Specter of the Prison Law Office, which 
filed arguments supporting Nordstrom’s 
suit. 

A federal judge in Arizona dismissed the 
suit, but the appeals court said the U.S. Su- 
preme Court had implicitly ruled in a 1974 
Nebraska case that officials could inspect, 
but not read, inmate mail. 

While guards can examine outgoing mail 
to see if it contains a map of the prison, es- 
cape plans or other incriminating content, 
inmates would be chilled from discuss- 
ing essential information about their cases 
and their backgrounds if they knew guards 
would read the letters. 

In dissent, Judge Jay Bybee questioned 
how guards could determine whether a let- 
ter contained escape plans without read- 
ing it. He said the court majority made an 
already tough prison environment "a little 
tougher." • 
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SOLITARY CONFINEMENT IN CALIFORNIA 

(The second place Rock writing contest winner, $50.) 


By Anthony Arteaga 

T n the 1979’s there was a general ten- 
dency to regard the basic aim of impris- 
onment as rehabilitation of the crimi- 
nal rather than as punishment. In addition, 
federal courts, often as a result of prison- 
ers acting as their own lawyers, began to 
recognize for the first time that prisoners 
had constitutional rights, most notably, 
the right to Due Process prior disciplinary 
sanctions and freedom from Cruel and Un- 
usual Punishment in the form of deplorable 
prison conditions. 

This of course didn’t last. Before long 
the emphasis on prisoners’ rights and pris- 
on reform, distinguishably trail blazed by 
the events in Attica State Prison in New 
York (1971) followed by several other less 
publicized uprisings and riots of the same 
agenda began to evaporate in the face of 
the “tough on crime” and “war on drugs” 
crusades. 

By the 1970’s a series of decisions by 
the U.S. Supreme Court gutted the protec- 
tions earlier envisioned as guarantees of 
prisoners’ well-being and dignity. Rather 
than to continue implementing programs of 
rehabilitation, prisoncrats throughout the 
country began to develop special solitary 
confinement units (control/security hous- 
ing units, etc.) 

One of the very first units to be built was 
the Marion Federal Penitentiary in Illi- 
nois. Here men were being confined to tiny 
cells the size of a parking space for 23 to 
24 hours a day. Solitary confinement units 
have always been part of the prison envi- 
ronment. In some cases it has been used to 
place prisoners in protective custody when 
either the prisoner or prison staff believed 
a life threatening situation existed. And of 
course, solitary confinement has tradition- 
ally been used as a disciplinary measure to 
punish infraction of prison rules. 

However, the idea of these control/ 
SHU’s was very different; namely, that cer- 
tain prisoners had to be permanently sepa- 
rated from the general population due their 
supposed influence over other prisoners. In 
essence they were now being subjugated to 
prolonged isolation for indefinite periods, 
where by being relegated to the status of 
incorrigible specimens who can only be 
governed, controlled, conditioned and sup- 
pressed to dehumanizing submission. In 
simple terms, to break a man’s spirit. 

This idea soon caught on and isolation 


units were being established everywhere 
and not long before they were being spe- 
cially constructed into new prisons. 

For over 25 years, here in California, the 
Dept, of Corrections (CDCR) has had a 
policy of removing prisoner from the gen- 
eral population, validating them as either 
prison gang members or associates and in- 
definitely confining them to said types of 
isolation units. And just like other political 
figures, prison officials used propaganda 
about the supposed menace of these prison 
gangs and difficulties and dangers of deal- 
ing with them to encourage and maintain 
public indifference to what prisoners were 
actually going through on the inside. 

In the 1980’s, under the above guise, 
most of these men were placed at either, 
Duel Vocations Institute, Tracy, [Old] Fol- 
som, San Quentin and Soledad Correction- 
al Training Facility, where over one fifth 
of the general population at these institu- 
tions were housed in each of its segregation 
lock-up units. 

Ultimately, falling in line with the trends 
of the times, California opened up three 
(3) maximum security Housing Units of 
its own at Tehachapi, Corcoran and Pelican 
Bay. Most recently, a fourth SHU opened 
up at [old] Folsom, where approximately 
4,000 men, combined, have now been 
housed for up to 5, 10, 20 and even over 
30 years. 

These SHU’s are literally human ware- 
houses saturated by recycled air and blight 
monotony. Both days and night are cloaked 
with the eerie sense of history slowly re- 
peating itself, specifically, that of the 16 th 
through 19 th centuries where indigenous 
populations of the Americas were gradual- 
ly being eradicated by its oppressors. Only 
difference here is committing the actual 
deed itself and the name its being done un- 
der “security and safety” — both of which 
resemble “Liberty” in that many are crimes 
committed in its name 

By 1997, 45 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, as well as the Federal system were 
operating these types of units with Califor- 
nia holding the most prisoners within them 
than any other U.S. state or nation. This 
fact continues to grow at an alarming rate. 

The majority of California prisoners 
serving indeterminate SHU terms are the 
result of these pseudo-prison gang viola- 
tions, gang policies to which civil rights 
lawyers have long been critical. The pro- 


cedures used to identify gang affiliates are 
severely flawed and lacking in meaningful 
Due Process protections. Evidence used in 
these proceedings would never satisfy the 
“Preponderance of Evidence” standard re- 
quired of normal legal proceedings. But be- 
cause of the U.S. Supreme Court decision 
in Superintendent v. Hill (1985) holding 
that the Due Process Clause requires only 
the existence of “some evidence” in sup- 
port of a decision to segregate an inmate. 
The Court gave prison administrators more 
arbitrary powers and discretion over pris- 
oners’ daily lives. This naturally leading to 
shrinking further and further the process 
of any accounting for or recourse from the 
many perverse ways they’ve come to abuse 
that power. 

Under current policy, validated prisoners 
are not allowed to confront their accusers 
(or even to know who they are). Nor are 
they allowed to cross examine witnesses or 
present their own evidence to prove their 
case before a panel of neutral decision 
makers. You’re basically guilty and there is 
no “until proven guilty”. 

In 1999, after many individual petitions 
and class action suits brought before both 
state and federal courts challenging these 
policies and inhumane SHU conditions the 
six (6) year “active/inactive gang status re- 
view” was created and implemented. A pol- 
icy requiring a validated inmate to remain 
free of any and all gang related activity and 
association for no period less than six (6) 
years, in order to reconsider (but rarely 
granted) general population release. 

A policy and process just as flawed as 
ones initial gang validation because the 
crux of it is gang activity is whatever these 
alleged gang intelligence experts choose to 
deem as gang related without being afford- 
ed a meaningful opportunity of contesting 
them. 

The Procedural Due Process currently in 
place consists of being reviewed every 180 
days and annually. However, these reviews 
are largely meaningless gestures and shams 
of proceedings in light of the fact that one 
first has to complete the minimal six (6) 
years required. 

Since the late 1990’s to present, it’s evi- 
dent that inmates are not being validated 
to restore order or to maintain security but 
maliciously for the purpose of causing pain 
and inflicting punishment in an attempt to 
break a man’s spirit. Equally evident is the 
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fact that despite the creation of California’s 
SHU’s prison violence in the general popu- 
lation setting is far more violent now than 
it was over 25 years ago. 

Said California prison gang validations 
have become a pretext to indefinitely con- 
fine its inmates to these SHU’s at the ex- 
pense of their well-being and it’s only real 
escape coming in one of these ways... An 
individual can either choose to “debrief 
— that is to tell gang investigators every- 
thing they know about who’s involved in 
gang activity both inside and outside of the 
prison system, including crimes in which 
they’ve committed themselves — , parole 
or die. Snitching, parole or die’ as the poli- 
cy is more commonly referred to. 

Mental deterioration runs rampant and 
silent within the confines of these SHU’s. 
In fact, social science and clinical literature 
has consistently reported that men are so- 
cial animals and when they are subjected to 
social isolation and reduced environmental 
stimulation, their lives both internally and 
externally is disrupted inevitably leading to 
the development of a predictable group of 
symptoms, e.g. anxiety, frustration, dejec- 
tion, boredom, feelings of abandonment, 
paranoia, rumination and severe depres- 
sion. Facts supported by an ample and 
growing body of evidence that this phe- 
nomenon especially occurs among pris- 
oners in solitary confinement . . . persons 
who by definition subjected to a significant 
degree of social isolation and reduced envi- 
ronmental stimulation. 

In 201 1, after endless years of withstand- 
ing such psychological torture, a collective 
group of men confined to Pelican Bay SHU 
initiated two (2) separate state wide hunger 
strikes during the months of July and Sep- 
tember. These protests were aimed towards 
contesting the inhumane conditions indefi- 
nite SHU confinement inmates have been 
subjugated to. This collective group com- 
piled a list of five (5) demands for CDCR 
officers. Those demands were: 

1. End group punishment and administra- 
tive; 

2. Abolish the debriefing policy and modi- 
fy the active/inactive gang status review 
criteria; 

3. Comply with the Commission of Safety 
and Abuse in Americas’ Prisons 2006 
Recommendations Regarding Ending 
Long Term Solitary Confinement; 

4. Provide adequate and Nutritious food; 

5. Expand and provide constructive pro- 
graming and privileges for prisoners 
held in indeterminate SHU status. 


In October of 2011, in response to said 
Hunger Strikes, CDCR officials outlined 
changes that would be made in the SHU 
program and in March of 2012 released 
new proposed gang management policies. 

Under the new policies, however, ac- 
cused gang members can still be segre- 
gated indefinitely; SHU conditions remain 
largely the same and other changes are 
mere window dressing. Overall CDCR’s 
proposal shows they will continue to resist 
change and accountability. 

The month of March was also significant 
with Juan Mendez, a U.N. Special Rap- 
porteur on Torture (followed by California 
prisoners and their advocates), petitioning 
the U.N. to end lengthy solitary confine- 
ment in prisons, expressing that it would 
inevitably result in serious mental and 
physical damage amounting to torture. 

So what lies ahead??? A united group 
of men/human beings determined to bring 
about actual changes and SHU reform and 
regaining the right to being treated hu- 
manely. This comes with the knowledge 
that the oppressing powers in opposition to 
such changes will concede to nothing ab- 
sent a committed struggle and demand . . 
. A struggle and demand that will come at 
a cost but a cost to which strength to live 
and reason for acting should continue to be 
drawn from. 


‘CRUEL 

CONFINEMENT’ 
REPORT PACKED 
WITH GRISLY 
MEDICAL TALES 
FROM ALABAMA 
PRISONS 

By Challen Stephens 

S taph outbreaks. Scabies outbreaks. 
A footbridge over raw sewage. A 
guard with TB allowed to continue 
working. No blood sugar measurements for 
diabetics. Stroke victim left on a cell floor 
for days. A blind prisoner being tricked 
into signing his own “Do Not Resuscitate” 
form. 

The Southern Poverty Law Center this 
morning released a report laden with jarring 
anecdotes, a report that argues the standard 
of medical care within Alabama prisons is 
cruel and therefore unconstitutional. 


“The Alabama Department of Correc- 
tions is deliberately indifferent to the se- 
rious medical needs of the prisoners in its 
custody,” contends the new report, “Cruel 
Confinement.” 

The Southern Poverty Law Center — a 
nonprofit civil rights organization — notes 
there are just 15.2 doctors and 12.4 dentists 
for 25,000 in-house inmates. And there are 
4.7 full-time psychiatrists and only 5.6 psy- 
chologists for the entire system. 

The report also argues that Alabama pris- 
ons do not treat disabled prisoners fairly 
and are woefully understaffed to care for 
mentally ill prisoners. 

The Southern Poverty Law Center col- 
laborated with the Alabama Disabilities 
Advocacy Program on the report. They 
based their conclusions on inspections of 
15 facilities, interviews with over 100 pris- 
oners and review of thousands of pages of 
medical records and media accounts and 
depositions. 

They cite a prisoner who had blood tests 
showing his prostate cancer had returned. 
He was given no additional treatment and 
died less than a year later. They cite another 
person who died when he went into shock 
and staff members did not know how to use 
the emergency medical cart. 

“A conviction does not open the door for 
the state to engage in cruelty.” 

The report includes tales of infected face 
wounds, amputated toes and feet, gangre- 
nous testicles treated only with ice. They 
cite the story of a prisoner who complained 
after surgery that he was bleeding from his 
rectum. Staff twice gave him new pants 
after bled through his own, but gave him 
no treatment other than an antacid. He also 
died, according to today’s report. 

“Deliberate indifference to these medical 
needs constitutes ‘unnecessary and wan- 
ton infliction of pain’ barred by the Eighth 
Amendment,” contends the Southern Pov- 
erty Law Center. 

AL.com reported similar tales earlier 
this year, ranging from a heart attack left 
untreated to denied knee surgery. Here’s a 
look at the legal standard for medical care 
of prisoners. Here’s a look at mental health 
care through the eyes of a prison psycholo- 
gist. And AL.com also found the state re- 
leases few severely ill prisoners. 

Today’s nonprofit report makes some 
grim mention of the wider effects of over- 
crowding, contending prisons lack ad- 
equate facilities to wash clothes or handle 
wastewater. “At the Hamilton Aged and In- 
firmed Center, there is a footbridge across 
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a canal of raw sewage,” reads the report. 

The report also contends the Department 
of Corrections violates the rights of the dis- 
abled, from lack of access to areas of the 
prison to denial of work release to an of- 
ficer hitting a deaf prisoner for not replying 
to a question. 

They write of mentally ill patients who 
have medication stopped without seeing a 
psychiatrist or are given the wrong medica- 
tion. 

The Alabama Department of Corrections 
did not respond to a request for comment 
on the report. 

The report names a few contributing 
writers listed, but the chief author is listed 
as Maria Morris, managing attorney for 
the Southern Poverty Law Center office in 
Montgomery. 

“Alabama illegally operates a correc- 
tions system that is little more than a net- 
work of human warehouses, a place where 
individuals caught in the criminal justice 
system are banished and forgotten,” reads 
the report. “A conviction does not open the 
door for the state to engage in cruelty.” 

“Whenever Alabama determines a per- 


son must be incarcerated, it must accept 
the legal - and moral - responsibility that 
comes from imprisoning a human being.” 

We want to hear from you. AL.com is 
reaching out to Alabamians for a closer 
look at prison problems as part of the Ala- 
bama Investigation Journalism Lab. 

Launched this year by Alabama Media 
Group, the lab encourages innovation in 
digital journalism and audience interaction 
to guide and inform reporting on complex 
stories. Partners in the lab include the Cen- 
ter for Investigative Reporting and NPR 
station WBHM. • 


SHOUT OUT BOX 

A hearty shout out to 
the men of PBSP's D9/A Pod 
for their donation of 100 
stamps. 

Rock on! 

^ ^ 
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FIVE CORE AND 40 SUPPLEMENTAL 
DEMANDS, AND CDCR’S STG-SDP 


By Todd Ashker 

T his memorandum is directed to the 
above CDCR Administrators for the 
express purpose of respectfully re- 
minding you about unresolved, and/or con- 
tinued problematic, issues relevant to our 
2011-2014 Five Core and 40 Supplemental 
demands... and CDCR’s Security Threat 
Group-Step Down Program [STG-SDP]... 

I am requesting your attention and re- 
sponsive dialogue-addressing these issues 
during the meeting with our outside me- 
diation team- and with Arturo Castellanos, 
George Franco, James Williamson, and 
myself in the near future... The following 
is from me. 

We are presently at the one year point- 
post “suspension,” of our third peaceful 
protest hunger strike action against long- 
term-indefinite-solitary confinement [i.e. 
SHU/Ad-Seg confinement]... and related 
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conditions therein and damage therefrom- 
to prisoners, our outside loved ones, and 
society in general, as supported by the pub- 
lic record from the legislative Joint Public 
Safety Committee hearings held in Oct. 
2013/Feb. 2014... 

I believe we have demonstrated out com- 
mitment to seeing the reforms sought in 
our demands implemented in principle and 
spirit, via our peaceful collective actions 
and I am reminding you of some relevant 
facts... 

A) In 2011, CDCR Undersecretary Ker- 
nan, and others, admitted that our five 
core demands were reasonable-and, many 
should have been implemented/provided 
[20] years ago-Three years later, many re- 
main unresolved - 

B) It was our (2) peaceful hunger strike 
actions-involving thousands of prisoners 
statewide, and related intemational/nation- 
al public exposure and condemnation of 
our decades of subjection to a form of coer- 
cive, state sanctioned torture... that brought 
out Undersecretary Kernan, and others’, 
public admission that CDCR had been over 
using the validation process’, and was go- 
ing to revise such policies... responsive to 
our demands - 

C) Our Primary Goal has always been, 
and remains, ... Ending Long-term Indefi- 
nite- SHU/Ad-Seg confinement! 

Contrary to CDCR Secretary Beard, et al 
claims, the STG-SDP is not responsive to 
our Primary Demand because it continues a 
policy of indefinite SHU placement and re- 
tention. (And it’s structured in vague over 
reaching terms that will ultimately result in 
many more prisoners being subject to in- 
definite SHU-in large part due to minor in- 


fractions- already being bom out by fact of, 
more prisoners are in SHU-Ad-Seg today- 
than there were prior to start of STG-SDP 
pilot program Oct. 2012!) 

D) With our primary goal in mind -’’End- 
ing Indefinite SHU” policy- any policy/ 
practice that enables such to continue is 
not acceptable, thus, while CDCR has been 
somewhat responsive to some of our de- 
mands re: SHU/Ad-Seg program/privilege 
issues- most of us in SHU for decades al- 
ready,... remain here indefinitely! The point 
is, no matter how you dress it up- spending 
24/7 in a small cell for months, years, de- 
cades- without normal human contact- es- 
pecially, the contact of physically touching 
one’s outside loved ones... equals a form of 
torturous social extermination period! ! 

E) A major aspect of our collective 
movement to meaningfully reform this 
prison system in ways beneficial to prison- 
ers, staff, outside loved ones, and society in 
general, is related to the system’s rank and 
file treating prisoners and our outside loved 
ones humanely- as fellow human beings, 
with dignity and respect. 

I’m not sure how many of you current 
administrators were in the loop during our 
discussions about 

SHU policy change(s) in 2011-2012, ... 
but we pointed out that “CDCR leadership 
knows how to create a reform policy- in- 
tended to be successful or, - one intended to 
fail.” ...As summarized below, the current 
structure and implementation of the STG- 
SDP appears to be intended to fail- this will 
not bode well for CDCR! 

Remember this, our 2013 peaceful pro- 
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EDITORIAL 3-10 

D ear Reader, It's in the area of inter- 
national news that I’ve failed you 
most. I have access to the Internet 
and other news sources that you as a pris- 
oner do not. One of the things Rock could 
have been (if it possessed more people and 
money) was a digest of news from around 
the world — not news written from just the 
viewpoint of the U.S. ruling class. This 
would have given you both sides of the sto- 
ry. Yet Mark and I don’t have the money for 
a larger issue of this newsletter, nor the vol- 
unteers needed to do the work of making 
this thing fly each month. For now you’ll 
just have to settle for the following mish- 
mash of news, politics, and commentary. 

We’ll start our political odyssey with 
Robert McNamara, the former Defense 
Secretary during the Vietnam War. He 
wrote a book in which he stated that the 
United States had killed 3.2 million Viet- 
namese people during that conflict (the 
Vietnamese government puts the number 
of its citizens killed by the U.S. at a much 
higher figure). Why did those millions die 
in Vietnam? Let me explain, just briefly. 

French imperialism controlled Vietnam 
until the outbreak of World War II, when 
the wannabe Japanese imperialist then took 
it away from them. But the people of Viet- 
nam wanted the country for themselves; 
not for Japanese, French, or even Ameri- 
can imperialism. So they fought back; they 
fought for self-determination. The Viet- 
namese people battled the Japanese and 
drove them out, then fought the French to a 
standstill and defeated them. Then in came 
the Americans. 

Back in the mid-1950s representatives of 
President Eisenhower and the Vietnamese 
government (led by Ho Chi Min) met in 
Geneva. The outcome of that meeting was 
to order elections be held to decide the po- 
litical fate of Vietnam’s future. In prepara- 
tion for the elections the U.S. conducted a 
poll of the Vietnamese population. Surpris- 
ingly, the polls demonstrated that Ho Chi 
Min would win by a whopping 80 percent 
of the votes. 

The U.S., those great lovers of democra- 
cy, immediately chopped Vietnam in half, 
setup a puppet government in the south, 
and first with advisers sent in by Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy, initiated 
a ground war in Vietnam — a war against 
democracy. 

Later came the phony “Gulf of Tonkin” 
incident, which stampeded the U.S. con- 


gress into passing a resolution authorizing 
a substantial escalation of the Vietnam War. 
As the Pentagon Papers later proved the lie 
behind the Vietnam War, so too did sub- 
sequent disclosures prove that the Gulf of 
Tonkin incident was fabricated by the U.S. 

The American people were also told that 
if Vietnam fell, then all of Southeast Asia 
would tumble into the hands of commu- 
nists, like so many “dominos falling” over. 
Well, we lost that war and guess what? No 
dominos fell. Like the Iraq war, the Viet- 
nam War (the Vietnamese call it the Ameri- 
can War) was totally based on lies, naked 
aggression, and imperialist greed. 

Another bump in the global death rate 
was the 1.7 million Iraqis deaths that came 
“as a direct result” of the genocidal sanc- 
tions imposed on that nation by both the 
Bush and Clinton administrations (750,000 
children perished because of those sanc- 
tions). Then there was the slaughter of 
200,000 Iraqis by President Bush in his 
1991 Gulf War I. Following that came the 
deaths of 1 .4 million Iraqis as a result of the 
illegal 2003 war of aggression ordered by 
then President Bush Jr. It looks to be that 
about 3.1 million Iraqis were murdered by 
the U.S. (we won’t bother to count the mil- 
lions of more wounded or displaced by the 
other wars the U.S. is waging today). 1 

Two wars of aggression, both rooted in 
lies and deception, costing the combined 
lives of some 6.3 million Vietnamese and 
Iraqi peoples, and now we are told to pre- 
pare for yet a new war? This one against 
ISIS (ISIL or Islamic State) exists because 
we invaded Iraq and installed a Shiite gov- 
ernment that hated Sunnis. It’s called by 
any number of names — blowback, the law 
of unintended consequences, etc. In the re- 
mote event the U.S. is successful in defeat- 
ing ISIS 2 , will there be an even worse threat 
created by our doing so? Where will it all 
end? 

The U.S. has now bombed Syria. Days 
before the missiles flew Syria’s Deputy 

1. Interestingly enough, I can find the number of oc- 
cupation troops killed and the cost of the war in Iraq, 
yet I can't find figures on the number of Afghans who 
have so far been killed or wounded during that on- 
going war. Or, for that matter, the number of people 
killed by the U.S. in places like Pakistan and Yemen, 
Somalia, and a number of nations in Western and 
Northern Africa. 

2. People in Syria and Iraq living under ISIS control say 
they are tired of war, they want peace. Most of these 
people tend to see the areas governed by ISIS as sta- 
ble. Many do not like ISIS, but they hate and fear the 
U.S. even more. Yes, we're well into our third decade 
of indiscriminately bombing the people of Iraq. 

Want to see what kind of a mess the U.S. and its mili- 
tary flunkies leave in their wake? Just take a quick 
glance at Libya today. 


Foreign Minister, Faisal Mekdad, affirmed 
that “any attack against the Syrian territory 
with the pretext of fighting terrorism ... 
will be considered an aggression.” Russian 
foreign ministry spokesman, Alexander 
Lukashevich, also before the attacks, said 
“This step, in the absence of a UN Security 
Council decision, would be an act of ag- 
gression, a gross violation of international 
law.” While there are bombs and missiles 
exploding over Syria as I write this, at this 
point both Britain and Germany and said 
they will not be bombing Syria. 

Welcome to yet another exciting war in 
the Middle East, we can call this one Iraq 
War 3.0 (three point zero). 

Many years ago, in the editorial page of 
some past issue of Prison Focus , I quoted 
Osama Bin Laden on the subject of what 
it would take to bring peace to the Middle 
East. He said they want two things; first, 
remove your military bases from our lands, 
and, secondly, stop killing us. Would it not 
have been so much easier and cheaper to 
end it right then and there? 

The terrorists got the Twin Towers in 
New York and we got Afghanistan. Even- 
steven, right? Nope. We have to win! Anew 
war, even as our military is already fighting 
on four fronts — a new war that crosses Syr- 
ia’s boundaries as if they didn’t exist. How 
many more millions will have to die before 
America's leaders come to understand that 
the U.S. cannot win in a struggle against a 
genuine peoples’ war 3 ? 

The down side here is that it is too late 
to cut and run; lest we look like a nation 
of cowards. So off we go, skipping merrily 
down the yellow brick road, just us and our 
trusty dogs of war. 

The borders of what is called modern 
day Iraq were created by the British after 
World War One, without any regard for 
such things as tribal differences or the eth- 
nic backgrounds of the peoples who lived 
there. Fast forward to modem days, when 
along comes the all-powerful United States 
who destroys Iraq, twice. We bombed them 
into the Stone Age and then went in with 
our troops. When it was all done we’d 
killed over a million Iraqis and sent mil- 
lions more fleeing for safety into neighbor- 
ing regions. 

Remember, Iraq had done nothing to 
the U.S. to provoke these wars — they had 
not harmed a single American. While that 

3. I am not in any way suggesting that ISIS struggle 
amounts to a people's war, although it may be a na- 
tional liberation struggle led by religious reaction- 
aries who are homophobic, anti-communist, and 
against women. 
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infamous war crime is now behind us; the 
once proud nation of Iraq has been brutally 
violated (raped) by the United States, mul- 
tiple times. Now Obama has already told 
us what’s next: It’s going to be even more 
war — as he’s just demonstrate with his 
against Syria. 4 

How about this? We let Iraq slip back 
into the three states it was before all of the 
meddling by the various imperialist pow- 
ers — a Kurdish region, a Shiite area, and a 
Sunni section. Just walk away! Yes, it will 
be messy. But not as messy as if we had 
stayed for yet more years of seemingly un- 
ending wars. Fact is, if the U.S. wants to 
do more than merely attack the symptoms 
it needs to address the disease of Middle 
East violence. And to do that you must 
first address Israel’s oppression of the Pal- 
estinian people; the removal our military 
bases from Arab lands; quit stealing their 
resources (oil); and, yes, stop killing them. 

Our founding fathers were opposed to 
our even having a standing army, saying it 
would lead to.... Well, the mess we have 
today. They felt, if need be, an armed and 
informed populace would defend the na- 
tion from any foreign invaders. The extent 
to which we as a nation have strayed from 
those early teaching is a measure of how 
far America has drifted from her roots. 

And let’s not forget how bad those roots 
were: You could not vote unless you were 
a white land owner (women could not vote 
at all), and Blacks were held in conditions 
of slavery — the U.S. Constitution did not 
even recognized Blacks as full human be- 
ings. This was a nation founded by the rich, 
for the rich, and it has steadily gone down- 
hill ever since. Today it is the global mur- 
derer of millions, while stealing the food 
from the mouths of starving children (oil 
and other natural resources needed for their 
development) in places like Africa, South 
America, and Asia. As Dr. Martin Luther 
King correctly noted, the United States is 
“the greatest purveyor of violence in the 
world today.” 

It’s way past time to move beyond the 
narrow self-interest and selfishness of capi- 
talist modes of thought and being. “War”, 
it has been said, “is when the government 
tells you who the bad guy is. Revolution is 
when you decide that for yourself.” What 

4. A former counterterrorism specialist and mili- 
tary intelligence officer of the CIA, Philip Giraldi, 
says: "The United States is not at war with Syria 
[and] to attack Syrian territory as they're planning 
on doing is an act of war and in fact to do it in this 
fashion is a war crime.../' http://www.presstv.ir/de- 
tail/2014/09/13/378611/us-plan-to-attack-syria-is- 
war-crime/ 


side are you on? The side of slavery, ex- 
ploitation, oppression, and war? Or are you 
on the side of peace, freedom, justice and 
equality for all? It is not the voice in your 
head that is going to answer those ques- 
tions for you, but rather it will be the con- 
crete steps you take to bring about a better 
world. It’s not what you say; it’s what you 
do that counts. You vote with your feet. 

You also vote with your pocketbook. I 
am sending this newsletter off to the print- 
er today, October 1st. So far I’ve received 
one $15 check for a subscription and 17 
stamps. What this means is that I will be 
paying nearly $500 to put this issue of the 
newsletter into your hands. Others will 
have volunteered their time to fold, seal, 
stamp, and label each of the over 600 cop- 
ies we send out each month. We will not be 
able to afford continuing to do that for very 
much longer. 

Lastly, for those who argue that submit- 
ting to the state’s behavior modifications 
programs is ’’an individual decision or so- 
lution.” Please consider the possibility that 
there are no individual solutions, only col- 
lective ones. We are one! PC, queers, rats, 
SNY, and every prisoner who as a set of tits 
to swing or a pair of balls to hang. We all 
know the source of the problem, and it ain’t 
other prisoners. • 

Ed Mead 


THEY REALLY 
HATE US? 

M ost American citizens believe 
that no matter what the United 
States does abroad, no matter 
how bad it may look, no matter what horror 
may result, the government of the United 
States means well. American leaders may 
make mistakes, they may blunder, they 
may lie, they may even on the odd occa- 
sion cause more harm than good, but they 
do mean well. Their intentions are always 
honorable, even noble. Of that the great 
majority of Americans are certain. 

Frances Fitzgerald, in her famous study 
of American school textbooks, summarized 
the message of these books: “The United 
States has been a kind of Salvation Army 
to the rest of the world: throughout history 
it had done little but dispense benefits to 
poor, ignorant, and diseased countries. The 
U.S. always acted in a disinterested fash- 
ion, always from the highest of motives; it 
gave, never took.” 

And Americans genuinely wonder why 


the rest of the world can’t see how benevo- 
lent and self-sacrificing America has been. 
Even many people who take part in the 
anti-war movement have a hard time shak- 
ing off some of this mindset; they march to 
spur America - the America they love and 
worship and trust - they march to spur this 
noble U.S. back onto its path of goodness. 

Many of the citizens fall for US govern- 
ment propaganda justifying its military 
actions as often and as naively as Charlie 
Brown falling for Lucy’s football. 

The American people are very much 
like the children of a Mafia boss who do 
not know what their father does for a liv- 
ing, and don’t want to know, but then won- 
der why someone just threw a firebomb 
through the living room window. 

This basic belief in America’s good in- 
tentions is often linked to “American ex- 
ceptionalism.” Let’s look at how excep- 
tional US foreign policy has been. Since 
the end of World War 2, the United States 
has: 

• Attempted to overthrow more than 50 
foreign governments, most of which 
were democratically-elected. 

• Dropped bombs on the people of more 
than 30 countries. 

• Attempted to assassinate more than 50 
foreign leaders. 

• Attempted to suppress a populist or na- 
tionalist movement in 20 countries. 

• Grossly interfered in democratic elec- 
tions in at least 30 countries. 

• Led the world in torture; not only the 
torture performed directly by Americans 
upon foreigners, but providing torture 
equipment, torture manuals, lists of peo- 
ple to be tortured, and in-person guid- 
ance by American teachers, especially in 
Latin America. 

This is indeed exceptional. No other 
country in all of history comes anywhere 
close to such a record. • 

By William Blum 


U.S. National Debt Surges $1 Tril- 
lion In Just 12 Months: 

The U.S. financial position continues to 
deteriorate badly in the last 12 months has 
increased by over $1 trillion dollars. 

http: //tiny url. com/lkuqpam 
Number of billionaires hits record 
A new survey shows that 155 new bil- 
lionaires were minted this year, pushing the 
total population to a record 2,325 - a 7 per- 
cent increase from 2013. http://www.cnbc. 
com/id/ 102007 270 
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DANIEL 

MCGOWAN, 

JAILED FOR 
HUFFPOST BLOG, 
FILES LAWSUIT 
AGAINST BUREAU 
OF PRISONS 

D aniel McGowan may have been 
the first person thrown in solitary 
confinement for writing a HuffPost 
blog. Now he’ll be the first person to sue 
the Bureau of Prisons over it. 

The environmental activist and former 
prisoner filed a lawsuit on Wednesday 
against the prison system over an April 
2013 incident in which U.S. Marshals 
threw him in a Brooklyn federal jail — iron- 
ically, for criticizing earlier violations of 
his free speech. 

“The Bureau of Prisons does not like crit- 
icism and their reaction was unsurprisingly 
to try and crush someone who stepped out 
of line,” McGowan told HuffPost Tuesday 
in an email. 

After a federal judge labeled him a ter- 
rorist in 2007 for arson committed with 
the Earth Liberation Front, McGowan 
spent years in some of the federal prison 
system’s most restrictive prisons, the com- 
munication management units (CMUs). 
The Bureau of Prisons denies it, but inter- 
nal prison files strongly suggest McGowan 
was placed there because of his continued 
outspoken association with the environ- 
mental movement. 

Serving the final months of his sentence 
in a Brooklyn halfway house in 2013, Mc- 
Gowan continued to speak out. He detailed 
how he was placed in the isolated special 
prisons in a HuffPost blog entry. 

Three days after writing that post, the 
marshals threw him in the Brooklyn Met- 
ropolitan Detention Center. He was placed 
in solitary and told that he would be soon 
taken back to one of the CMUs. Inmates 
call them “Little Guantanamo.” 

“I had just served over five years in 
prison and was acclimating to life on the 
outside only to be yanked back to prison,” 
McGowan said. “It was terrifying.” 

After his lawyers interceded, McGowan 
was released the next day back to the half- 
way house. But in a separate, multi-plain- 
tiff lawsuit against the Bureau of Prisons 
for how it creates and runs CMUs, Mc- 


Gowan’s lawyers argued that the entire 
incident was a startling example of their 
larger claim that the special units are used 
to punish political speech. Even the federal 
government later admitted in that case that 
McGowan was jailed contrary to the estab- 
lished law that inmates may write articles 
under their own bylines. 

Although a judge dismissed McGowan’s 
claims in the lawsuit against the CMUs in 
July 2013, he is now forging on against the 
Bureau of Prisons for what he says was a 
case of unconstitutional retaliation. 

“McGowan was arrested for his criticism 
of the government, plain and simple,” his 
lawyer David Rankin told HuffPost in an 
email. “Communication management units 
are wrong now, they were wrong then, and 
trying to tell that to the world should not 
get you thrown back in prison.” • 

http://www. huffingtonpost. 
com/201 4/08/2 0/daniel-mcgowan-j ailed- 
for_n_5694877.html? 1408553679 


ANGOLA 
THREE INMATE 
IN LONGEST 
SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT 
SEEKING 
DAMAGES IN 
COURT 

Ed Pilkington 

A lbert Woodfox, on lockdown in a 
small cell for 40 years, now seek- 
ing legal permission to sue the 
Louisiana prison service 
America’s longest-serving solitary con- 
finement prisoner, who has been on lock- 
down in an isolated cell almost without 
break for the past 40 years, will go before 
a federal appeals court on Thursday seek- 
ing legal permission to sue the Louisiana 
prison service for damages. 

Albert Woodfox, 67, has been in solitary, 
known in the jargon as “closed cell restric- 
tion”, since 18 April 1972 following a pris- 
on riot that resulted in the death of a guard. 
Apart from a three-year period in which he 
was kept among the general population of 
a parish jail, he has spent every day since 
then entirely alone in a 6ft by 8ft cell with 
views through metal bars only of the con- 
crete corridor. 


He is held in the cell for 23 hours a day. 
In the final hour he is allowed to shower and 
walk up and down the corridor or, weather 
permitting, to have an isolated walk in the 
exercise yard. 

Woodfox, one of three Black Panther 
prisoners known as the “Angola Three” 
who faced prolonged solitary confinement, 
will argue in front of judges of the US fifth 
circuit appeals court in New Orleans that 
he should be allowed to sue prison offi- 
cials from the two main penitentiaries for 
damages. Under the eighth amendment of 
the US constitution, state authorities are 
banned from subjecting prisoners to cruel 
and unusual punishment by depriving them 
of their “basic human needs”. 

“There is no other American prisoner 
who has been as long in solitary,” Wood- 
fox’s lawyer, George Kendall of the New 
York-based law firm Squire Sanders, said. 
“If you ask other prisoners who have spent 
time in solitary, they will tell you that it 
is the worst thing that can happen to you 
in prison - it’s as lonely and painful as it 
gets.” 

If the appeals court upholds an early rul- 
ing from a lower court and allows Wood- 
fox’s lawsuit to go to trial next year, the 
Louisiana authorities face potentially mas- 
sive financial penalties. Were he to win at 
trial, not only would the prison service face 
up to $lm in legal costs but it could also be 
saddled with seven-figure damages. 

The prison service will on Thursday seek 
to swat away Woodfox ’s lawsuit by claim- 
ing that all the prison officials being sued 
are immune from legal challenge because 
they have protection known as “quali- 
fied immunity”. The state emphasises that 
in 2010 Woodfox was transferred from 
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the notorious Angola prison in Louisiana 
where he was held in closed cell restriction 
since 1972 to the David Wade correctional 
center. 

As a result, Louisiana officials argue, the 
clock restarted, meaning that he has only 
been in solitary confinement for the past 
four years rather than 40. In court docu- 
ments, state officials argue that it is only 
from the time of the transfer four years ago 
“that the objective reasonableness” of the 
correction department’s “conduct must be 
measured”. 

Woodfox’s lawyers will tell the appeals 
court that such an argument makes a mock- 
ery of his experience over four decades 
in solitary confinement irrespective of the 
prisons in which he has been detained. 

Woodfox’s extraordinary history of ex- 
tended lockdown began when he was con- 
victed along with a fellow Black Panther 
member, Herman Wallace, of murdering 
Angola prison guard Brent Miller during 
the 1972 riot. Both men protested their in- 
nocence, but were kept in isolation almost 
solidly since the date of their conviction. 

Wallace was ordered released from An- 
gola on 1 October 2013 after he was diag- 
nosed as suffering from terminal liver can- 
cer. He died a free man three days later. 

The third member of the Angola Three, 
another Black Panther member named 
Robert Wilkerson, was put into solitary 
in 1972 for a separate incident in which 
he was accused of killing a prison inmate. 
He was cleared of that crime in 2001 and 
released from custody and since then has 
lived in the community without further in- 
cident. 

Woodfox’s lawyers contest that the harsh 
treatment meted out to the Angola Three 
has been a form of political punishment for 
their membership of the radical socialist 
Black Panther party. In all his years in soli- 
tary, he has only once been charged with a 
single act of violence dating back to 1985. 

Every 90 days he is given an official re- 
view of the conditions of his detention. But 
his co-counsel Carine Williams says the re- 
views are “very perfunctory. He walks in, 
they tell him they are not going to release 
him from lockdown at this point - from our 
perspective it is a sham proceeding.” 

The prisoner is suffering from several 
medical ailments including hypertension, 
heart disease and kidney disease. Psycho- 
logically, his lawyers say, Woodfox is re- 
markably stoic and uncomplaining, but 
Kendall said there had been a “horrible 
toll” from prolonged isolation. 


In a legal declaration made in 2008, 
Woodfox described the bouts of claus- 
trophobia he suffers frequently in his 
cell. “When I have an attack I feel like I 
am being smothered, it is very difficult to 
breathe, and I sweat profusely,” he said. “It 
seems like the cell walls close in and are 
just inches from my face. I try to cope by 
pacing, or by closing my eyes and rocking 
myself.” • 

http://www. theguardian. com/ 
world/201 4 /sep/0 4 /angola- three/ 


WE CAN STOP 
THE BEATINGS 
OF TEXAS 
PRISONERS — 
TOGETHER! 

By Keith ' Comrade Malik ’ Washington 
Captain of Information, New Afrikan 
Black Panther Party (Prison Chapter) 

C omrades; approximately 2-1/2 
weeks ago, here on the Wynne 
Unit, located in Huntsville, Texas, 
a white male TDCJ Correctional Officer, 
who holds the rank of Captain, beat a black 
male prisoner unmercifully with his fists 
in the hallway. The prisoner was swatting 
flies away from his face as he stood in the 
oppressive heat waiting on his medication. 
Captain Daigle, a known racist, took this 
action as a sign of aggression. No mean- 
ingful investigation was done. No wit- 
ness statements were passed out. Another 
cover-up of prisoner abuse which has be- 
come “business as usual” on the “Friendly” 
Wynne Unit. 

On August 10, 2014, at approximately 
1:35 pm Correctional Officer I-Dakota 
Davidson, a white male, attacked prisoner 
Michael Dunn (a white prisoner). C.O. Da- 
vidson beat Micahel Dunn nearly uncon- 
scious! No investigation; No witness state- 
ments. And, Dunn was thrown in lock-up, 
hidden from the outside world. 

I was able to mobilize some white male 
prisoners and show them how to have their 
families file a “Free World” Ombudsman 
Complaint in order to shed light on the 
beatings, but concerned mothers of pris- 
oners were afraid that their sons would 
become the targets of retaliation by rogue 
officers on the “Friendly” Wynne Unit. 

Comrades; the beating of prisoners on 
the Wynne Unit has crossed the color, or 
racial, barrier. We, the White, Black and 


Brown prisoners housed on Wynne, see 
clearly that there is a class war going on. 
Texas actually has laws on the books which 
protect prisoners from assaults by sadistic 
rogue correctional officers, but the ranking 
administrators on this unit are not reporting 
these incidents to the Department of Public 
Safety, and the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral seems to be a willing partner in cover- 
ing up the abuse of human beings housed in 
the TDCJ facilities. 

Please help us expose these unethical 
and immoral oppressors. Let’s take a look 
at Texas Law and a quote from Huey P. 
Newton. 

Texas Government Code SEC 501.002: 
“If an employee of the department com- 
mits an assault on an inmate housed in a 
facility operated by, or under contract with, 
the department, the executive director shall 
file a complaint with the proper official of 
the county in which the offense occurred. 
If an employee is charged with an assault 
described by this section, an inmate or per- 
son who was an inmate at the time of the 
alleged offense may testify in a prosecution 
of the offense.” 

But you see Comrades; the law means 
nothing if TDCJ prison employees con- 
spire together to cover up heinous acts of 
violence! 

Lastly I leave you with some food for 
thought from Comrade Huey P. Newton: 
“One of the evils the guards were guilty of 
was promoting racial animosity in prison, 
using it to divide us. Many white prison- 
ers are not outright or overtly racist when 
they get to prison, but the staff soon turns 
them in that direction. While the guards do 
not want racial animosity to erupt into vio- 
lence between inmates they do want hostil- 
ity kept high enough to prevent any unity.” 
Huey P. Newton, Revolutionary Suicide . . 
Dare to Struggle! Dare to Win! All Power 
to the People! • 

^ Did Ju Hear That.... ^ 

A recent article titled "The Lure of War", by Mumia 
Abu-Jamalln Muia says "The latest is Obama's war 
against a relatively small organization 'ISIS'. 

ISIS is a close descendant of a group founded and 
formed by American, British, and Pakistani intelli- 
gence: al-Qaeda." He goes on to point out that war 
technology, especially drone tech, has made war 
almost easy. Thus, U.S. drones have bombed in 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Libya, Somalia, Yemen and Paki- 
stan. According to an article on alternet.org, the 
U.S has launched some 94,000 drone air-strikes in 
the noted areas. 94,000!*" 

[*Source: Davies, N., "Since 9-11 Americas insane 
Foreign Policy -continued under Obama- has killed 
a million and created ISIS." Sept. 10, 2014.] 
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LETTERS 

[In this issue we have more letters than we 
can print. We have a long one from William 
“Billy” Martinez on the subject of strategy 
that will be in the next issue.] 

Am I Missing Something?? 

I read article after article praising the ac- 
complishments of our hunger strikes. Yet 
the only thing CDC has done is restructure 
the gang policies and validation so they can 
slam more people in the SHU for less years 
than before. 

People that believe the step down pro- 
gram is “cool” are clumsy and want to con- 
form in the belief that it is an individual 
option to participate or not. To that, I say 
it’s every person’s choice to do what they 
want at anything in life but be wary of the 
consequences of the faulty program and 
failure that you are setting yourself up for! 
30,000 in the state stood up for this cause 
because they see the bull- shit they’re do- 
ing to us. All these inmates on the yard 
stood because they want to put an end to it 
and believe in the five core demands. But 
they’re getting repaid with us in the SHU 
complying with the state in the SDP, or 
even worse, what about the people that will 
now be automatically profiled at the gate 
and slammed in the SHU as soon as they 
sneeze the wrong way because everything 
is considered “Gang Activity” once you 
are labeled? If they don’t wish to comply 
with this chicken shit SDP program, - then 
what, is it the SHU for life? At least before 
they weren’t slamming and labeling every- 
one for anything! So what do the good men 
who stood with us in this struggle on the 
main-line get other than validated and in 
our SHU’s? We got a few cosmetic items to 
pacify us and make life in the SHU a little 
more comfortable on and bull- shit politi- 
cians filling us with lies and broken prom- 
ises. I understand some people want to 
side with the lawyers and let the legal sys- 
tem play out but isn’t it de’ ja’ vu all over 
again!? How are we going to have faith in 
our courts when they have let us down dur- 
ing the Castillo case and others of that era? 
Besides, when has the courts ever backed 
convicts, they’re the system that convicted 
us and the reason why CDC gets away with 
isolating us for decades! Do you think this 
is the first time isolation in California has 
been challenged in our courts!? We got to 
stand strong in this struggle as convicts and 


link arms not let people conform for more 
failure in the SDP, more validation and 
false hopes through the court or crooked 
politicians who change their mind like they 
change their underwear. By conforming to 
this SDP and playing their game has turned 
off major support for our struggle reaching 
the five core demands. It is very likely there 
will be a lot less than the support we got 
from the main-line in our last step on the 
simple fact that their support is getting the 
short end of the stick with 1 1 5 ’s retaliation 
validation, etc. and they are only receiving 
negative results as things are worse than 
before. 

Absolutely, we should never have 
glanced an eye at their program and im- 
mediately repelled it so it would’ve never 
even been considered to take effect in our 
rules! Now it is what it is and we’re sitting 
here worse off with this false delusion that 
somehow we’re better because we got into 
the courts corrupt system and a few people 
got out to the mainline. Another delusion is 
that over 800 people have been reviewed 
and 550 released into the general popula- 
tion from the SHU. I wrote Assemblyman 
Ammiano myself personally because he 
was being told bogus propaganda from 
CDC about this leading them and the pub- 
lic (and us) to believe it but the truth is the 
mass majority of those reviews and releases 
were from Ad-Seg’s from up and down this 
state! These are hundreds of inmates wait- 
ing to go to the SHU on validation but were 
never actually in the SHU a single day. 
Also, CDC told him they planned on being 
done with these “case-by-case” reviews in 
two years and that was two years ago this 
month but they tell us they’ve been review- 
ing inmates from being in the SHU in 1985 
for the past year! Surely not for them to 
take a year to do! One can only imagine 
how many years it’s going to take this two 
man team to review everyone in the SHU. 
It’s a bunch of fluff so CDC can say to the 
courts they’re letting everyone out of the 
SHU’s and everyone is complying to their 
program - SDP- so throw out the cases or 
not just the courts but so the people can 
see they’ve made successful change. It’s a 
good try but we can’t let them do it! 

The SDP is a failure and that is clear, we 
don’t need to try it to know it’s a failure be- 
cause it’s right in front of our eyes for all to 
see in black and white. Critical thinking in 
our position is crucial to achieve our goal. 
So, I just ask men that are true supporters 
of this cause to look at it for the long run. I 


understand having a shot at get- 
ting to the yard after all these 
years to hug your loved ones is 
important but don’t set yourself 
up for another life time in the 
SHU. Let’s keep this struggle 
strong and united and we will 
prevail but that won’t happen 
by conforming and complying 
with “Stepping Down” or false 
hopes within the corrupt court 
system. It is us that will make 
change, yeah we had major outside support 
but it was us that moved the system not the 
courts and we need to keep moving, keep 
momentum and stop stepping backwards 
for chicken bones and politicians lying or 
the court system that is slowing our prog- 
ress while rules and regulations are chang- 
ing. 

Lastly, I would like to add about the SDP. 
“Step Down” from what? Is this a similar 
distinguishing tactic by CDC like SNY and 
PC? They say SNY (Sensitive Needs) is 
different than PC (Protective Custody) but 
they’re the same. Maybe people don’t see it 
that way but the name itself implies you’re 
associated with something as you’re step- 
ping down from it and even though people 
say they don’t ask incriminating questions 
in those journals, the questions “imply” 
that you are what they say you are. 

w/r don’t call us-we’ll call you. 

Name withheld 

The Lucifer Effect 

In the solidarity of all the oppressed peo- 
ple lies the strength to win the revolution. 

The more than 2.3 million individuals in- 
carcerated across the U.S. has become a log 
in the eye of a nation that is always eager 
to point out and complain about the speck 
in the eye of its neighbors! Never before in 
the history of civilization has a country con- 
demn so many of its own people to impris- 
onment. Has society become so violent and 
incorrigible and eroded that locking people 
away is the key? Is incarceration the only 
available tool that can ensure public safety? 
If that is the case, how is the safety of the 
public protected by warehousing people, 
punishing them by locking them in an eight 
by ten foot bathroom box for 22&1/2 hours 
a day left to languish for decades before re- 
turning them to society worse off then they 
were upon entering the system? 

Isn’t obvious that the tactical use of in- 
carceration has never been about public 
safety? It was never intended to be a tool 
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that would help to curb crime. It has never 
been intended to be utilized as a corrective 
of rehabilitative measure to aid prisoners. 
The prison industrial complex is exactly 
what its title is; Industry. An industry that 
has been tweaked and fine tuned over the 
span of 1 50 years in order to sustain the 1% 
control over 99%. In 1863, the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation went into effect freeing 
slaves in those territories still rebelling 
against the Union. This created a void 
in the workforce for plantation owners. 
Though slaves were free, this was only an 
illusion crafted by the masterful slight of 
hand of a government not yet ready to lose 
such cheap labor. 

In 1865, the 13th Amendment of the U.S. 
Constitution was passed and the govern- 
ment magicians crafted a caveat into the 
amendment which reads; “Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as pun- 
ishment for crime . . . shall exist within the 
United States.” The key words “except as a 
punishment for a crime . . . “created an ex- 
ception to the rule. In essence giving birth 
to what would become a fundamentally 
flawed system that would be free to exploit 
its fellow human beings by forcing them to 
provide cheap and hard labor for violating 
the “law”. 

Laws such as “vagrancy” and “loiter- 
ing” would be enforced around harvest 
time to ensure crops were picked and other 
work around plantations would be done. 
Industrial developers took notice of this 
transaction between law enforcement and 
land owners and bought in obtaining just 
what they needed to maintain high yielding 
profits on the backs of these workers. The 
foundation was laid for what the system is 
today. The political forces support this in- 
dustry by passing laws that enhance crimi- 
nal penalties, increasing penal incarcera- 
tion and restricting parole. With this type 
of support prisons have swelled beyond 
capacity along with the wallets of its fi- 
nancial bankers and law makers (including 
law enforcement agencies, prison guards, 
judges, etc.). 

Given this reality, the struggle to abolish 
prisons in the U.S. and to change the way 
crime and punishment are dealt with will 
require being able to reconstruct the DNA 
of U.S. society. But how do you remove the 
financial incentive - the profitability of the 
prison/slave system? In order to do these 
things would require the U.S. to develop 
new ways in addressing the growing is- 
sues of poverty, ethnic inequality, and the 
misappropriation of tax dollars. This would 


also require the U.S. to remove the lipstick 
from the pig that is the prison system; in 
acknowledgement that it has never been a 
department of corrections and rehabilita- 
tion. Instead, it is a system utilized to de- 
humanize the social structure and denigrate 
its moral social values though the fact re- 
mains that even as the sun sets, a pig with 
lipstick is still a pig. 

There has been a recent shift in the con- 
sciousness of society. Citizens in the U.S. 
and across the world have grown sick 
and tired of the abuse of power exhibited 
by governments which have given rise to 
the blooming of protest and unrest across 
the nation and world over. Things have to 
change! 

For a year or two, I have had the pleasure 
of corresponding with a friend who runs 
Truththat.org, Maya Shenwar. In a letter 
a few months back she shared an intrigu- 
ing morsel of monologue with me that was 
trimmed from a conversation between her 
and an activist who is working toward mak- 
ing the idea of restorative justice a national 
reality. Restorative justice happens to be an 
alternative to prison. Which would involve 
the offender, victim, families and commu- 
nity members meeting together to figure 
out a solution to the situation in place of 
incarceration. “The activist,” Maya wrote, 
“talked about how the definition of “crime” 
is based mostly on things that poor people 
do — selling drugs, theft, gang related 
crime, etc. Other types of harmful activi- 
ties (such as rich bankers cheating people 
or politicians taking funding away from 
certain neighborhoods) or just someone 
spreading a horrible rumor about someone 
else) are not “crimes.” 

My mind was blown after reading these 
truths and having someone I’ve never met 
echo my thoughts, not because I believe 
my thoughts on the matter are unique (after 
all beautiful minds think alike) but because 
what she said was absolutely right. Why 
isn’t the latter group of “harmful activities” 
crimes? Why aren’t the people involved 
in the harmful activities prosecuted to the 
fullest extent of the law? 

Thanks to the power that be, there exists 
a double standard which stands in the midst 
of society separating the 1% from the 99% 
like the Mexican-American border sepa- 
rates the Sonoran desert. Therefore, in or- 
der to begin implementing restorative jus- 
tice into the DNA of U.S. society, everyone 
must be equally accountable for breaking 
the law and made to act here to the same 
standards of it. If the 1% can get away 


with their law infractions by going to re- 
hab or doing community service, why can’t 
the rest of the 99%? There are an endless 
supply of examples of people with money 
getting away with criminal activities, such 
as drug possession, soliciting prostitution, 
carrying illegal weapons, etc. , while those 
who are in poverty who are charged with 
identical crimes are shipped off to prisons 
across the U.S. for decades at a time. 

With restorative justice as a beginning, 
society can help to build a sense of com- 
munity again by helping the development 
of people and not prisons. People are more 
than just a crime. Why not treat them as 
such? Treat them with the same compas- 
sion and humanity that is afforded to all 
human beings. Crimes are committed by 
good people who have made bad decisions 
in life. 

A lot of crime has to do with circum- 
stances such as; low income, little to no 
job opportunities, poor schools . . . With 
restorative justice there can be job training, 
technological schools, the chance to attend 
college or join the military. . . The possi- 
bilities can be endless. It’s not a refined 
idea, though it is an idea to contemplate in 
place of prisons - which don’t seem to be 
working. 

Mark San Juan 

A Nice Letter 

[I wrote to the author of the below letter: 
“Your article on the 'An A-B-C Approach 
to Organizing the Prison Movement' will 
be published in the September issue of 
the Rock newsletter That piece took third 
place. Well done. You can thank Mark 
Cook. I thought you were pushing your own 
trip at the expense of prisoners in general, 
but Mark overruled me. ”] 

In brief, this is just to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of the $50 dollar donation that you 
sent. Thank you. We will definitely put it to 
use — for our much needed basic essentials. 

And be sure to send a clenched fist sa- 
lute to Mark Cook for being on the job, by 
recognizing the materialism in the article 
submission. 

In truth, we wouldn’t know what to do 
with you if it were not for the resolve and 
ability of Comrade Mark to keep you in 
balance. In fact, give Mark a great big bear 
hug for me [bear hug was given], along 
with my revolutionary love — because you 
were way out there, in thinking that I was 
taking a shot at other prisoners. Comrade, 
you’re something else. Haha Take care. 

Kijana 
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Ashker Memo Continued from page 1 

test action was “suspended” and many pris- 
oners are not happy with much of the STG- 
SDP policy!! They aren’t being treated 
humanely-with dignity, or respect, under 
the present structure and implementation 
of said policy... 

Like it or not, you need prisoners coop- 
eration, support, and participation with any 
policy affecting thousands, or your policy 
fails! 

For example, if all prisoners refused to 
participate in you SDP, while you go by the 
STG provisions your policy fails you be- 
cause you end up having tens-of-thousands 
on Step 1, indefinite SHU status... 

Add peaceful actions, resulting in addi- 
tional peaceful protesting prisoners’ deaths, 
and costs, etc... should you have to force 
feed a hundred to two hundred etc. pris- 
oners- and related global attention... At 
some point, jobs would be lost and changes 
made- ending the failed policy!! Will it 
come down to this?? The bottom line is, 
long-term-indefinite-SHU is not effective 
and harms all concerned. It’s ending na- 
tionwide and this will be the case in Calif, 
too- better to be sooner than later... 

With the above in mind, the following 
are points supporting the referenced facts 
and unresolved issues you have the power 
to meaningfully resolve: 

1) Our alternative proposal to the STG- 
SDP has been on the table since Sept. 
2012.... It’s based on principle points of (a) 
SHU placement being reserved for those 
guilty of felonious type violations assessed 
determinate SHU terms, and (b) A modified 
type of general population transition pro- 
gram between SHU and G.P.- Our media- 
tion team has details about this proposal, 
which have been provided to you as well. 
The SDP- Steps 3 and 4, aren’t even close 
to this (e.g. zero contact visits) 

2) In addition to provisions enabling 
continued indefinite SHU placement and 
retention, the following examples support 
the position that the STG-SDP as struc- 
tured and implemented is designed to fail... 

(a) The issue(s) re: legitimate- meaning- 
ful- incentives for each step have not been 
satisfactorily resolved (e.g. allowing more- 

x ■ \ 

The Prison Art Website is Gone 

Due to medical problems I will not be able to 
continue the Prison Art website. I have been 
running the website since 1999 as a service 
to prisoners, and I do feel bad about closing it 
If you want to sell the art of a loved one inside 
you should do a Google search for “prison art” 
so you can find other sites that sell this art. 

Ed Mead 


phone calls, photographs, packages/special 
purchases, contact visits, etc.) 

(b) Steps 3 and 4 at CCI-Tehachapi, are 
seen as a bad-step down re: conditions, 
programming and privileges- to the extent 
that many prisoners see no point in partici- 
pating! 



Examples are: visits are limited to (1) 
hour, on either Sat. or Sun.; cells are dirty 
and cleaning materials are not being pro- 
vided; nor is laundry, clothing, linen, etc, 
being provided/exchanged; the T.V. and 
radio stations are very limited and out of 
signal all the time; the food is bad; shower 
program is poorly run- as is yard program; 
property is processed very slowly, and type- 
writers are not being allowed, etc., etc., etc; 
Staff attitudes are poor! ! 

Plus, many prisoners held in PBSP-SHU 
for decades have loved ones who reside in 
the Del Norte Co. area- with jobs, etc., and 
a transfer to CCI is a hardship to their loved 
ones... 

You have ability to remedy the above, via 
use of former PSU [at PBSP] cell block(s) 
for Steps 3 & 4... These steps should also 
allow contact visits!! A Step 3 and 4 at 
PBSP should be an option for those with 
local family ties, etc! ! 

There’s no legitimate penological basis 
to deny these prisoners human physical 
contact with loved ones and friends... Up 
until mid- 1986, all SHU prisoners were al- 
lowed contact visits- thus, it’s a reasonable, 
meaningful incentive for those prisoners 
participation in Steps 3 and 4... 

(c) The journals remain a problem for 
many (e.g. Corcoran) and I will point out 
that George Guirbino, et al, admitted at one 
of our meetings last year, that the journals 


were Tacking re: substantive rehab, value’ 
-qualifying this with- “but that’s all that’s 
available.” Look, we all know the journals 
have zero relevance to rehabilitation of 
prisoners transitioning between SHU and 
G.P. (demonstrated by the fact that prison- 
ers placed on Step 5 by DRB’s case-by-case 
reviews of long-term SHU prisoners don’t 
have to do a single journal!!) You should 
make the journals a voluntary self-help 
program available to all CDCR prisoners... 
The way you’re using them as required part 
of SDP- Steps 1-4, makes you all look bad- 
for many reasons! ! 

(d) The case by case reviews at PBSP are 
too slow — 100’s still wait on theirs. 

Miscellaneous Issues Remaining To Be 
Resolved Include But Are Not Limited To: 

1. Mattresses (As you know, PIA mat- 
tresses are a big problem!??) 

2. Restriction on privileges should only 
be based on being guilty of abusing the 
specific privilege 

(eg., photographs, art materials) 

3. Allowable art materials expanded, per, 
principle of individual accountability (eg, 
woodless colored pencils, and all type of 
art paper) 

4. Photograph program for SHU/Ad-Seg 
visiting- as done in Vacaville in the 80 ’s 
(visitor and prisoner in photo, taken on 
visitor’s side of glass) 

Your attention and anticipated positive 
responsive resolution(s) to the above sub- 
jects is appreciated. 

Todd Ashker, C58191/PBSP-D4-121 


WHAT IS 

REVOLUTIONARY 

INTER- 

COMMUNALISM? 

By Tom ‘ Big Warrior ” Watts 

R evolutionary-Intercommunalism 

is the theoretical understanding 
that the world we live in today, 
has become globalized and the principle 
contradiction in the world is now between 
the need of the capitalist-imperialist ruling 
class to consolidate their global hegemony 
and the anarchy and chaos they are unleash- 
ing by attempting to do so, including the 
threat of a new world war. Revolutionary- 
Intercommunalism recognizes that because 
of this globalization, independent nation 
states can no longer exist as such, and can- 
not exist except as temporarily “liberated 
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territory” besieged and undermined by the 
forces and agents of capitalist-imperialism. 

Revolutionary-Intercommunalism is il- 
luminated by Marxism-Leninism-Maoism 
(MLM) and the theory and practice of the 
original Black Panther Party (BPP) and 
allied formations in the revolutionary up- 
surge of the late 1960’s and early 4 70’s; and 
in particular the theoretical contributions 
of the BPP’s Minister of Defense, Huey 
P. Newton. Comrade Huey summed up 
that because of automation, the capitalist- 
imperialists would increasingly be unable 
to profitably exploit a growing percentage 
of the proletariat as wage workers, and this 
growing mass of “unemployables” would 
eventually become the majority of the 
population. He further theorized that the 
lumpen (broken) proletariat would provide 
the basis for a new revolutionary vanguard 
that would act as a catalyst upon the whole 
proletariat and masses of people to inspire 
them to rise up against and overturn the 
capitalist-imperialist system. 

When we apply this analysis on a world 
scale, we see that large-scale capitalist 
agriculture has rendered the small-scale 
production of the peasant class obsolete, 
and that it is pushing the peasantry off the 
land and into the proletariat, as they have 
nothing left but to sell their labor power 
to survive, while at the same time the em- 
ployed section of the proletariat is shrink- 
ing. Thus, throughout the “Third World” 
there is a growing mass of “unemployable” 
and marginalized poor concentrated in and 
around the urban centers living under dire 
conditions, or being compelled to emigrate 
to the “First World” imperialist countries in 
search of employment, even as industrial 
jobs are being outsourced to the “Third 
World” to take advantage of the cheap la- 
bor available there. Thus we have a situa- 
tion of rapidly changing demographics in 
the “First World” countries. 

In this declining phase of capitalist-im- 
perialism, where nations are submerged 
into Empire, the “mother countries” of 
imperialism are being transformed into 
“Third World” countries while capitalist- 
imperialism is “ghettoizing” the dependant 
countries of the actual “Third World.” In 
the four decades since Huey Newton an- 
nounced his Theory of Revolutionary-In- 
tercommunalism in 1970, we have seen all 
his predictions come to pass, as well as an 
eightfold increase in the imprisoned popu- 
lation of the U.S., and the rise of the “New 
Slavery” of the prison-industrial complex. 
Moreover, wages have remained at or be- 


low what they were in 1970 (when adjusted 
for inflation), though corporate profits have 
soared to record highs, and the “Safety 
Net” of social welfare programs has been 
dramatically cut back and is in danger of 
being all together eliminated. 

In effect, there is a “War on the Poor,” 
within the U.S. and internationally, while 
the ruling class grabs up the lion’s share of 
the wealth and power for itself and is driv- 
en to monopolize control over fuel, food 
and water globally and to subordinate ev- 
ery country to their economic and political 
domination. The concentration of wealth 
and power into ever fewer hands, and the 
systematic generalization of poverty, (driv- 
ing masses below the level of bare subsis- 
tence), can only be ended and resolved by 
World Proletarian Socialist Revolution. 

The absence of a “Socialist Bloc,” as 
existed previously under the leadership of 
the Soviet Union, and later People’s China, 
emboldens U.S. -led imperialism to bully 
the world and demand complete subordi- 
nation to it global hegemony. NATO has 
been aggressively expanded, and of the 1 90 
some countries in the world, more than 150 
now have U.S. military bases and instilla- 
tions and in many cases integrated military 
commands. Even though Russia and China 
are now capitalistic and integrated into the 
world capitalist system, they are viewed as 
potential rivals by U.S. imperialism, which 
demands their complete subordination. In- 
stead of a “Socialist Bloc,” we have a for- 
merly-socialist camp of semi-independent 
national bourgeois dictatorships clinging to 
the forlorn hope of achieving their own im- 
perial hegemony in a bi-polar world. 

The proletarians of today truly have no 
country. In every country, we are the op- 
pressed and exploited - or the “broken,” 
- who have little connection to the global 
economy except as poor consumers. What 
we have is a world to win! 

Our world is made up of communities in 
which we live, under the 
growing police state. It 
is a world where day to 
day, week to week, and 
month to month survival 
is a constant struggle. 

Even those lucky enough 
to have jobs live pay- 
check to paycheck, with 
bills to pay every month 
and less to pay them 
with. We can commu- 
nicate instantly around 
the world, (though “Big 


Brother” is listening), but everywhere we 
have no voice on the matters that deter- 
mine our very existence. We share a com- 
mon culture and economic life, we wear the 
same clothes and shop for the same things; 
we can get on a jet plane and fly anywhere 
in the world in a few hours, but everywhere 
we are under the same exploitative capital- 
ist empire. 

Culture and location define our com- 
munities. Neighborhoods, regions and 
countries define one type of community, 
and ethnicity, religion and life style define 
another. There is the gay community, the 
Black community, the biker community, 
the hip hop community and so forth. We all 
live in communities! 

Revolutionary-Intercommunalism pro- 
motes solidarity between communities, and 
a culture of resistance to all oppression. In 
opposition to the “War on the Poor,” it pro- 
motes strategies for survival and mutual as- 
sistance. In the broadest sense, it promotes 
a worldwide people’s war against the capi- 
talist empire and the creation of “liberated 
zones” and “dual power.” In particular, it 
promotes the transformation of urban op- 
pressed communities into base areas of 
cultural, social and political revolution, 
and the creation of “People’s Power” at the 
grassroots level. In the prisons and other 
“Slave Pens of Oppression,” it promotes 
their transformation into “Schools of Lib- 
eration,” as well as a united campaign to 
defeat the imperialists’ strategy of crimi- 
nalization and mass incarceration of the 
poor. 

The goal of revolutionary-intercommu- 
nialism is to overthrow capitalist-imperial- 
ism and create a worldwide “Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat” as a preparatory step 
towards “World Communism,” classless, 
stateless, egalitarian society, a world with- 
out poverty and war, where everyone has 
an equal right to access the fruits of our 
common labor. • 
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Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
load, or print current and back is- 
sues of the Rock newsletter by go- 
ing to www.rocknewsletter.com and 
clicking on the issue of the Rock 
newsletter they'd like to read. 

Outside folks can also have a 
free electronic copy of the newslet- 
ter sent to them each month by way 
of e-mail. Have them send requests 
for a digital copy of the newsletter to 
ed@rocknewsletter.com. 


On Jailhouse Lawyers 

“...jailhouse lawyers often unwit- 
tingly serve the interests of the state 
by propagating the illusion of ‘justice’ 
and ‘equity’ in a system devoted to 
neither.” They create “illusions of le- 
gal options as pathways to both indi- 
vidual and collective liberation.” 

Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
JAILHOUSE LAWYERS: Prisoners 
Defending Prisoners v. The U.S.A. 


Important Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

Letters sent to Rock (located in 
Seattle) in care of Prison Focus (lo- 
cated in Oakland) can take over a 
month to reach us. Send Rock mail 
to this newsletter's return address. 

V. ^ 

SHOUT OUT BOX 

A hearty shout out to 

Gabriel A. Huerta for his do- 
nation of $50, which equaled 
just under 100 forever stamps. 

Rock on! 

(Those stamps were used for 
the last issue. We need more.) 


Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $15 or 30 
forever stamps per year. 

F i rst : 


Last: 


Number: 

Prison: 


Housing:, 
Address: 
City: 


State: 


.Zip. 


Send to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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DIALECTICAL & HISTORICAL 
MATERIALISM: THE SCIENCE OF 

REVOLUTION 


The tool of analysis is for us a further 
development of the historical materi- 
alist method, the dialectical method. 
We will not even waste our time debat- 
ing the values of Marxism with those 
who are essentially hung up on white 
people - hung up to the point of ideo- 
logical blindness. We understand the 
process of revolution, and fundamen- 
tal to this understanding is this fact: 
Marxism is developed to a higher level 
when it is scientifically adapted to a 
peoples unique national condition, 
becoming a new ideology altogether. 
Thus was the case in China, Guinea- 
Bissau, Vietnam, North Korea, the 
Peoples Republic of the Congo and 
many other socialist nations [during 
the revolutionary era of the 20th cen- 
tury]. For Black [New Afrikan] people 
here in North Amerika our struggle is 
not only unique, but it is the most so- 
phisticated and advanced oppression 
of a racial [and] national minority in 
the world. We are the true 20th [and 
now 21st] century slaves, and the use 
of the dialectical method, class strug- 
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gle and national liberation, will find its 
highest development as a result of us. 
This dialectic holds true not only for 
Marxism, but for revolutionary nation- 
alism as well; it holds true for concepts 
of revolutionary Pan-Afrikanism; it is 
true on the theoretical basis in devel- 
oping revolutionary [New Afrikan] 
culture. All of these ideological trends 
will find their highest expression as a 
result of our advanced oppression. 

- Message to the Black Movement: 

A Political Statement from the Black 
Underground - CC - BLA 

By Kevin “Rashid” Johnson, 2006 

Introduction 

K arl Marx developed the scientific 
method of analysis, which came to 
be called Dialectical Materialism 
(DM) by those who came after him. As an 
analytical tool, DM provides a method for 
understanding the laws of material exis- 
tence and for changing material conditions 
by acting within these laws. Historical Ma- 
terialism (HM) is the application of DM to 
the study and understanding of social de- 
velopment and history. 

Marx’s Teachings 

Marxism developed during an era of 
struggle between the philosophical schools 
of rationalist versus materialist thinking. 
Marx was able to merge the best of both 
schools, drawing dialectics (study and 
analysis) from the rationalists and materi- 
alism from the materialists. 


The most advanced rationalist thinker 
during Marx’s time was George Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel, and the most advanced 
materialist then was Ludwig Feuerbach. 
But both schools of thought were tied up 
in and hindered by traditional idealistic and 
theological influences. 

Marx’s Dialectics 

Hegel saw the “idea” as an absolute and 
as the creator and center of the material 
world. From Hegel’s thinking Marx seized 
on the pertinent role of the “idea,” but 
found it to be “nothing else than the ma- 
terial world reflected by the human mind, 
and translated into forms of thought.” 

Marx understood that the brain - the very 
medium of our thoughts and ideas - is itself 
a material construction, it grows and devel- 
ops with and as a result of material condi- 
tions without which it would cease to be 
and could not generate thoughts. Purged of 
metaphysical influences, dialectics regards 
nature as a connected and unified whole, as 
a combination of organically bound phe- 
nomenons that are interdependent and af- 
fect each other’s development. Therefore, 
no activity in nature can be understood if 
it is isolated from surrounding phenomena. 

Metaphysics teaches that nature exists in 
an absolute and unchanging state. The dia- 
lectical method teaches that nature remains 
in a state of constant change, development 
and renewal. This can be seen through sci- 
entific and even general studies of nature 
and natural processes. Nothing remains the 
same. 


Everything is in a state of either growth, 
relative equilibrium or decline, but is never 
stagnant. All matter is in a state of constant 
motion through increases or decreases in 
quantity. 

But dialectics doesn’t merely see things 
in a state of motion where there is only in- 
crease or decrease in quantity without fun- 
damental changes in quality. This means 
that phenomena moves and develops not in 
straight lines but in spirals. These qualita- 
tive and overlapping changes are seen as 
leaps. An example of change from quan- 
tity to quality can be seen in how all matter 
changes in quality, according to the quan- 
tity (increase or decrease) of temperature, 
from gas to liquid to solid. 

In recognizing the continual growth and 
development of all material processes, 
dialectics recognizes that at the root of all 
motion are internal contradictions - op- 
posite forces operating inside of things, 
pulling back and forth between their poles 
for control. Such polar forces can be seen 
competing, merging and changing posi- 
tions in everything; negative and positive, 
light and dark, sickness and health, hot and 
cold, birth and death, pain and pleasure, ad- 
vancement and decline, old and new, con- 
traction and expansion, electron and proton 
and etc. 

This is the unity of opposites that oper- 
ates within all phenomena large and small, 
known and unknown. Without one, the oth- 
er could not exist, nor could the matter or 
phenomenon exist that they combine into. 
Because of the constant struggle between 
such opposite forces, everything remains in 
constant motion. Because of this constant 
motion and resultant change, dialectics rec- 
ognizes that that there are no unchangeable 
absolutes, and therefore continual study 
and experience of these material processes 
is the only source of proofs, “truth,” and 
understanding. 

Many people today see, in an abstract 
and unconscious way, the value of study- 
ing the history and development of things 
in order to determine and understand how 
they reached their present state, in order to 
attempt to determine what their potential 
for future change and development might 
be. But in order to really accomplish these 
ends, they must understand and practice 
this method in the comprehensive manner 
of Marxist dialectics. 

Without proper analysis of material 
conditions and their internal and external 
contradiction, it is impossible to develop 
a proper understanding of them. Lenin 


stated: 

. .in order really to know an object 
we must embrace, study, all its sides, 
all connections and “mediations.” We 
never achieve this completely, but the 
demand for all-sidedness is a safe- 
guard against mistakes and rigidity.” 

This scientific method of all-sided analy- 
sis, which is not the method of lazy or ide- 
alistic minds, can be applied to all areas of 
existence; mental, emotional, social, physi- 
cal, etc. Dialectics “...takes things and 
their perceptual images essentially in their 
interconnection, in their concatenation, in 
their movement, in their rise and disappear- 
ance.” (Marx and Engels) 

The term dialectics comes from dialego 
(Greek) which means to debate or discuss, 
and was in times past the pastime of phi- 
losophers, who would engage in debates 
to overcome the arguments of their oppo- 
nents that contradicted their own. The an- 
cient philosophers who practiced this “art” 
thought such introspection and debate con- 
ducted without practice and experiment in 
the material world was the best method of 
discovering “truth.” 

Most social, economic, political, cultur- 
al and historic theorists today continue in 
this tradition to a greater or lesser degree. 
However, the Marxist approach advanced 
dialectics as a method of understanding re- 
ality in relation to existing phenomena and 
its internal and external contradictions, al- 
lowing “truth” to be determined and proved 
through the test of material practice. In es- 
sence, Marx’s dialectical method is the op- 
posite of conjecture, idealism and meta- 
physics. 

“The philosophers have only inter- 
preted the world in various ways; the 
point, however, is to change it.” 

“Hitherto men have constantly made 
up for themselves false conceptions 
about themselves, about what they are 
and what they ought to be. They have 
arranged their relationships according 
to their ideas of God, of normal man, 
etc. The phantoms of their brains have 
got out of their hands. They, the cre- 
ators, have bowed down before their 
creations....” 

“One has to “leave philosophy 
aside” . . . one has to leap out of it and 
devote oneself like an ordinary man to 
the study of actuality, for which there 
exists also an enormous amount of lit- 
erary material, unknown, of course, to 
the philosophers.” 

“The question whether objective 


truth can be attributed to human think- 
ing is not a question of theory but is 
a practical question. Man must prove 
the truth, i.e.: the reality and power, 
the this-sidedness [Diesseitigkeit] of 
his thinking, in practice. The dispute 
over the reality or non-reality of think- 
ing which is isolated from practice is a 
purely scholastic question.” 

— Karl Marx 

Marx’s Materialism 

Feuerbach’s materialism, rather than per- 
ceiving physical phenomena simply as it is, 
was, like Hegel’s concept of the “idea,” 
marred by traditional metaphysical ideal- 
ism. But as Engels pointed out, Marxist 
philosophical materialism “...means noth- 
ing more than simply conceiving nature 
just as it exists, without any foreign admix- 
ture.” 

Idealists claim only our consciousness 
really exists and the real world, therefore, 
exists only in our minds. However, Marx- 
ist materialism recognizes that the world 
of matter, nature and being is an actual 
world that exists independent of our con- 
sciousness. Matter is primary, since it is 
the source of all we know, feel and think, 
whereas consciousness is secondary, since 
it is a product of and reflection of matter 
that actually exists in the physical world. 
The brain is of material construction. With- 
out it, we’d have no thoughts and no mech- 
anism with which to process thoughts into 
physical actions - so how can we separate 
or raise our consciousness above matter? 
“It is impossible to separate thought from 
matter that thinks. Matter is the subject of 
all change,” - Marx 

On a grander scale, there is a dialectical 
relationship between universal conscious- 
ness and physical matter. In physics, this 
unity of opposites was proven by the physi- 
cist, Albert Einstein, (who was a Marxist), 
in his famous formula E=mc 2 , or that en- 
ergy is matter moving at great speed; light, 
electricity, magnetic force, etc. are exam- 
ples of this. Indeed our brain signals, which 
communicate thoughts or messages - and 
can transmit them to be acted upon in the 
physical world - are electrical impulses of 
matter in motion. 

Marxist materialism solved the problem 
that philosophers had long disputed - the 
relation of thinking to being, spirit to na- 
ture. “Matter is that which, acting upon our 
sense organs, produces sensations... Mat- 
ter, nature, being, the physical - is primary, 
and spirit, consciousness, sensation, the 
psychical - is secondary.” (Marx) 
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“Is there such a thing as objective 
truth, that is, can human ideas have a 
content that does not depend on a sub- 
ject, that does not depend either on a 
human being, or on humanity? If so, 
can human ideas, which give expres- 
sion to objective truth, express it all 
at one time, as a whole, uncondition- 
ally, absolutely, or only approximate- 
ly, relatively? This second question is 
a question of the relation of absolute 
truth to relative truth. ...for dialecti- 
cal materialism there is no impassable 
boundary between relative and abso- 
lute truth. 

“From the standpoint of modem 
materialism i.e., Marxism, the limits 
of approximation of our knowledge 
to objective, absolute tmth are histori- 
cally conditional, but the existence of 
such tmth is unconditional, and the fact 
that we are approaching nearer to it is 
also unconditional. The contours of 
the picture are historically conditional, 
but the fact that this picture depicts an 
objectively existing model is uncondi- 
tional. When and under what circum- 
stances we reached, in our knowledge 
of the essential nature of things, the 
discovery of alizarin in coal tar or the 
discovery of electrons in the atom is 
historically conditional; but that every 
such discovery is an advance of “ab- 
solutely objective knowledge” is un- 
conditional. In a word, every ideology 
is historically conditional, but it is un- 
conditionally tme that to every scien- 
tific ideology (as distinct, for instance, 
from religious ideology), there corre- 
sponds an objective tmth, absolute na- 
ture. You will say that this distinction 
between relative and absolute tmth is 
indefinite. And I shall reply: yes, it is 
sufficiently “indefinite” to prevent sci- 
ence from becoming a dogma in the 
bad sense of the term, from becom- 
ing something dead, frozen, ossified; 
but it is at the same time sufficiently 
“definite” to enable us to dissociate 
ourselves in the most emphatic and 
irrevocable manner from fideism and 
agnosticism, from philosophical ideal- 
ism and the sophistry of the followers 
of Hume and Kant. Here is a boundary, 
which you have not noticed, and not 
having noticed it, you have fallen into 
the swamp of reactionary philosophy. 

It is the boundary between dialectical 
materialism and relativism.” 

— VI. Lenin 


Holding that thought is a product of mat- 
ter, Marxist materialism understands that 
the material world and its laws are fully 
knowable. That by testing our knowledge 
of nature by experiment and practice, we 
can learn and know objective “truth.” Noth- 
ing is unknowable. There are only things 
that are as yet unknown, but which we can 
learn through the scientific approach of dia- 
lectical experiment and practice. 

Marxist materialism therefore opposes 
idealism, which believes that the world is 
beyond our ability to know, and therefore 
we can never really grasp objective truths 
or change conditions. This idealist view 
is non-dialectical and non-materialist. It 
ignores the proofs of developing physical 
science and provides only a method of ab- 
stractly interpreting the world, but none to 
change it. It therefore ignores, avoids and 
fails to understand in worldly social rela- 
tions the importance of “revolutionary, 
practical - critical activity.” 

In essence, idealism leaves people feel- 
ing helpless to understand and change 
conditions. We can see the importance of 
Marxist dialectical and materialist phi- 
losophy to those who aspire to change and 
improve social conditions. It provides the 
fundamental approach for developing revo- 
lutionary theory based upon physical real- 
ity, instead of attempting to interpret the 
world idealistically, based upon creations 
of the mind and imagination that are unre- 
lated to material reality. 

Dialectical Materialism 

DM is a scientific tool that allows us to 
consciously understand and change mate- 
rial conditions by coming to “know” the 
laws governing the physical world, and 
prove or disprove our knowledge by ap- 
plying it through practice and experiment. 
As the scientist knows, it is the result of 
physical experiment that ultimately proves 
or disproves the “truth” of his/her theory - 
“the rat is always right!” 

How indeed do scientists approach 
studying and solving problems in the ma- 
terial world? They begin with using their 
perceptual senses to observe some phe- 
nomenon and its internal properties as it 
interacts with its environment and other 
phenomena, and then they analyze the 
data accumulated from these observations. 
Through this process of observation, scien- 
tists accumulate a quantitative amount of 
perceptual knowledge about the object(s) 
of their study, and at some point, a quali- 
tative leap takes place, and they begin to 


make conceptual connections and develop 
theories, ideas and predictions about the 
observed thing(s), its development and its 
nature. 

In order to prove or disprove these theo- 
ries, ideas and predictions, the scientists 
begin to design and perform experiments 
that will add to their conceptual knowl- 
edge. It is only by acting out their ideas 
in practice that “truth” can be determined. 
The science surrounding particular things 
or phenomena is then advanced. This is the 
essence of DM, the scientific approach to 
study and practice. 

Likewise, any genuinely revolutionary 
people and/or party must base their revo- 
lutionary practice on study and applica- 
tion of the laws of social development, and 
not upon the conjecture, morals, reason or 
good intention of individuals. This is be- 
cause social life in this material world is a 
material thing. And just as with all material 
phenomena it is knowable and changeable 
according to correctly understanding and 
acting within its governing laws and con- 
tradictions. 

“Thought proceeding from the con- 
crete to the abstract - provided it is 
correct - . . .does not get away from the 
truth but comes closer to it. The ab- 
straction of matter, of a law of nature, 
the abstraction of value, etc., in short, 
all scientific (correct, serious, not ab- 
surd) abstractions reflect nature more 
deeply, truly and completely.” 

- VI. Lenin 

DM realizes that, like all processes, 
social development repeats stages pre- 
viously passed through, but on a higher 
level - in spirals not circles. These leaps 
in cycles of development are the dialecti- 
cal transformation of quantity into quality, 
namely revolution. They are the result of 
the contradictions within a thing or process 
that act on and are acted upon by external 
contradictions. It is the law of motion ex- 
pressing itself. By understanding this law, 
we can act upon and within the internal 
contradictions of a thing - our society - 
to bring about fundamental changes in its 
quality - through revolution. As Mao Tse- 
tung observed: “Marxist philosophy holds 
that the most important problem does not 
lie in understanding the laws of the objec- 
tive world and thus being able to explain 
it, but in applying the knowledge of these 
laws actively to change the world. . .” 

Historical Materialism 

HM is DM applied to the study and un- 
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derstanding of social development and his- 
tory. Marx saw that the past philosophical 
approaches to understanding history and 
social development were not scientific but 
were inconsistent and incomplete. He there- 
fore applied DM to the study and analysis 
of society and history. In doing this, Marx 
saw that the very core of human society is 
the struggle for survival, which expresses 
itself in the systems of social production. 
These are the relations that a given people 
engage in to work up and extract survival 
necessities from nature for social consump- 
tion and use. In these productive processes, 
people become involved in definite rela- 
tions that are necessary and independent of 
their will. These relations are the economic 
basis, the foundation, and root of every 
society. It is upon these economic founda- 
tions that the society’s social institutions or 
superstructure (political, legal, religious, 
ethical, cultural, etc.) are built. 

“The application of materialist dia- 
lectics to the reshaping of all political 
economy from its foundation up, its 
application to history, natural science, 
philosophy and to the policy and tac- 
tics of the working class - that was 
what interested Marx and Engels most 
of all, that is where they contributed 
what was most essential and new, and 
that was what constituted the masterly 
advance they made in the history of 
revolutionary thought.” 

-VI. Lenin 

Based upon advances in the technologies 
used to extract survival necessities from 
nature, the quantity of production increases 
(or has the potential to do so) and this cre- 
ates a conflict with the existing social insti- 
tutions, which have become a fetter on fur- 
ther development and represent outmoded 
social relations. This dialectical relation- 
ship (contradiction) between the develop- 
ing productive forces and decadent rela- 
tions of production and distribution creates 
a revolutionary situation. 

In other words, when the economic foun- 
dation advances and changes while the 
social institutions and those running them 
attempt to remain conservative, and rigid, 
there inevitably develops a social-econom- 
ic demand for overthrow of these old and 
outmoded institutions and those running 
them. New and progressive institutions 
and leaders are called forth which will be 
compatible with the changes in the mode 
of production. 

Based upon these processes of social- 
economic development, HDM holds that 


humyn societies have developed through 
several transitional stages, beginning with 
the primitive communal, to the slave, to 
the feudal, to the wage-slave or capitalist 
system. Modern imperialism, or monopoly 
capitalism, is the highest stage of capitalist 
development. From here, society is ripe to 
make the leap to communism, or classless 
society, by passing through the transitional 
stage of socialism. 

“[T]he history of one human group 
or of humanity goes through at least 
three stages. The first is characterized 
by a low level of productive forces - 
of man’s [and womyn’s] domination 
over nature; the mode of production is 
of a rudimentary character, private ap- 
propriation of the means of production 
does not yet exist, there are no classes, 
nor consequently, is there any class 
struggle. 

“In the second stage, the increased 
level of productive forces leads to 
private appropriation of the means of 
production, progressively complicates 
the mode of production, provokes 
conflicts of interest within the socio- 
economic whole in movement, and 
makes possible the appearance of the 
phenomenon ‘class’ and hence of class 
struggle, the social expression of the 
contradiction in the economic field 
between the mode of production and 
private appropriation of the means of 
production. 

“In the third stage, once a certain 
level of productive forces is reached, 
the elimination of private appropria- 
tion of the means of production is 
made possible, and is carried out, to- 
gether with the phenomenon ‘class,’ 
and hence of class struggle; new and 
hitherto unknown forces in the his- 
torical process of the socio-economic 
whole are then unleashed. 

“In politico-economic language, 
the first stage would correspond to the 
communal agricultural and cattle-rais- 
ing society, in which the social struc- 
ture is horizontal, without any state; 
the second to feudal or assimilated ag- 
ricultural or agro-industrial bourgeois 
societies, with a vertical social struc- 
ture and a state; the third to socialist 
or communist societies, in which the 
economy is mainly, if not exclusive- 
ly, industrial (since agriculture itself 
becomes a form of industry) and in 
which the state tends to progressively 
disappear, or actually disappears, and 


where the social structure returns to 
horizontality, of a higher level of pro- 
ductive forces, social relations and ap- 
preciation of human values.” 

-Amilcar Cabral 

Class Struggle 

Each of the social-economic systems, 
after the primitive communal and preced- 
ing communism, are distinguished by class 
divisions, and consequently class struggle. 

“Freeman and slave, patrician and 
plebian, lord and serf, guild master and 
journeyman, in a word, oppressor and 
oppressed, stood in constant opposi- 
tion to one another, carried on an unin- 
terrupted, now hidden, now open fight, 
a fight that each time ended, either in a 
revolutionary reconstruction of society 
at large, or in the common ruin of the 
contending classes. . . 

“The modem bourgeois society that 
has sprouted from the mins of feudal 
society has not done away with class 
antagonisms. It has but established 
new classes, new conditions of oppres- 
sion, new forms of stmggle in place of 
the old ones. 

“Our epoch, the epoch of the bour- 
geoisie, possess, however, this distinc- 
tive feature: It has simplified the class 
antagonisms. Society as a whole is 
more and more splitting up into two 
great hostile camps, into two great 
classes directly facing each other - 
bourgeoisie and proletariat.” 

- (Marx & Engels) 
The Communist Manifesto 
This basic contradiction within the capi- 
talist system, between a small exploiting 
class that privately owns the socially pro- 
duced wealth and means of production 
(land, tools, factories, railroads, natural 
resources, and the labor power of the work- 
ers), and the exploited majority (who must 
sell their labor power to survive) who are 
the producers of society’s wealth, is the ba- 
sic contradiction in capitalist society, mani- 
fested in the class stmggle. 

However, as Lenin pointed out, the capi- 
talist class consolidated its forces and be- 
gan to exploit the whole non-industrialized 
world to feed the industries of the imperial- 
ist countries with cheap raw materials and 
capture markets for their products, trans- 
forming the class contradiction into an in- 
ternational one. 

Imperialism, as the highest form of 
capitalism, represents the concentration 
of the fundamental contradiction within 
capitalism; with the people and nations 
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exploited and oppressed by the system at 
one pole and the monopoly capitalists and 
their henchmen at the other. Within the 3rd 
world countries, the struggles against colo- 
nialism and neo-colonialism take the form 
of national or “New-Democratic” revolu- 
tion. 

Whereas, in its ascendancy the bour- 
geoisie (capitalist class) was revolution- 
ary, sweeping away pre-capitalist forms of 
exploitation and their accompanying su- 
perstructure through “Liberal Democratic 
Revolution,” under imperialism the bour- 
geoisie becomes thoroughly reactionary, 
promoting fascism and defending the rem- 
nants of feudalism, even slavery, under the 
banner of “Anti-Communism.” “Democ- 
racy” is no more than a window dressing 
to conceal its deeply reactionary essence. 
Therefore, the proletariat must lead the 
fight to continue to sweep away feudalism 
and patriarchy along with imperialist domi- 
nation in order to set the stage for socialist 
reconstruction. 

This has application as well for the inter- 
nal colonies and oppressed nations and na- 
tionalities within the imperialist countries. 
Inside Amerika, the struggle against na- 
tional oppression by New Afrikans, Indig- 
enous People and others, is revolutionary 
class struggle and part of the international 
struggle to overthrow imperialism. 

But even after socialist revolution, class 
struggle continues and in fact intensifies. 
Because socialism is a transitional stage 
from capitalism to communism, the class 
struggle can go forward or backwards to 
capitalist restoration. The continuance of 
aspects of the bourgeois mode of produc- 
tion and bourgeois social relations and 
culture regenerate the bourgeoisie, most 
particularly within the upper ranks of the 
Party and State. 

These elements, together with the over- 
thrown bourgeoisie, will stubbornly resist 
the advance towards communism as “going 
too far” and will attempt to rig up a new 
capitalist system under the cover “social- 
ism.” Mao Tse-tung was the first Marxist- 
Leninist to truly recognize this phenom- 
enon. This is what actually occurred in the 
post- Stalin Soviet Union, in other socialist 
countries, and in China after Mao’s death 
in 1976. But, Mao pointed to the Chinese 
Communist Party headquarters as the 
place where the most dangerous capitalist- 
roaders lay hidden and through which they 
could easily rig up a new capitalist system 
if not stopped. 

This leap in historical and dialectical 


materialist understanding was the basis of 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
in which Mao urged the Chinese people, 
and particularly the youth, to “Bombard 
the Headquarters!” and continue the march 
towards communism. 

Mao made several advances in Marx- 
ism by applying HDM to the particulari- 
ties of his own country and the struggle 
of a colonized people against imperialism. 
While he acknowledged that the contradic- 
tions of capitalism made the proletariat the 
only class capable of leading genuine all- 
the-way revolution against the bourgeoisie, 
he saw that China was an overwhelming- 
ly peasant society with only a very small 
proletariat. Therefore, he reasoned that 
the peasants must be the main force in the 
revolution but led by a revolutionary prole- 
tarian party. This approach deviated from 
earlier applications of Marxism-Leninism, 
which focused solely on organizing the ur- 
ban workers. 

Based upon the material reality of 
China’s prevailing mode of production 
(broadly semi-feudal with small capital- 
ist enterprises under foreign imperialist 
domination), he led the Chinese people’s 
struggle for national liberation as a “New 
Democratic” revolution to achieve national 
independence and free the peasants from 
semi-feudal domination. Then with po- 
litical independence achieved, he led the 
workers and peasants in the socialist recon- 
struction of People’s China. 

Mao’s advances of Marxism-Leninism, 
which included developing the theory 
and practice of waging “People’s War,” 
are still relevant today. In Nepal, India, 
Peru, and the Philippines and other 3rd 
World countries, Maoist parties are leading 
“New Democratic People’s Wars” against 
imperialism, bureaucratic capitalism and 
the remnants of feudalism. All around the 
world, anti-revisionist communist parties 
and organizations basing themselves on 
Marxism-Leninism-Maoism, as the con- 
crete application of HDM in this epoch, are 
struggling to develop revolutionary theory 
and practice as part of a growing interna- 
tional united front against imperialism. 

“The fortunes of the African revolu- 
tion are closely linked with the world- 
wide struggle against imperialism. It 
does not matter where the battle erupts, 
be it in Africa, Asia or Latin America, 
the mastermind and master-hand at 
work are the same. The oppressed and 
exploited people are striving for their 
freedom against exploitation and sup- 


pression. Ghana must not, Ghana can- 
not be neutral in the struggle of the op- 
pressed against the oppressor.” 

- Kwame Nkrumah 
Like every existing thing, imperialism 
exists as part of and within a dialectical 
relationship: that relationship being char- 
acterized by overdevelopment and under- 
development, by a new world order and a 
new level of chaos and disorder. Wealth 
is drained from the exploited 3rd World 
countries which lack an autonomous and 
independent infrastructure and are made 
dependent through debt to U.S-dominated 
structures like the World Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (IMF). While 
the U.S. itself has become the world’s 
greatest debtor nation and continues to bor- 
row to finance its military aggression in Af- 
ghanistan and Iraq. 

Mao characterized this period as one of 
“Great disorder under Heaven,” but he also 
predicted that “The future shall be bright.” 
Whatever setbacks that have or will oc- 
cur, revolution is still the main trend in the 
world today. 

We must therefore arm the masses with 
the correct and scientific method - HDM 
- so that they can analyze and determine 
how to arrive at that bright future, becom- 
ing the masters of their own destiny. Armed 
with this knowledge, they will become that 
conscious social force capable of taking 
history into their own hands and bringing 
an end to this epoch of exploitation! • 

“ Theory becomes a material force as 
soon as it has gripped the masses ! ” — 
Marx and Engels 
“ Thought without practice is empty 
- action without thought is blind ! ” — 
Kwame Nkrumah 
Dare to Struggle - Dare to Win! 

All Power to the People! 



Art by Chris Garcia [There were 104 
American's killed by police in August.] 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


INNOCENT 
WOMAN FREED 
AFTER 17 YEARS 
IN PRISON 

A Los Angeles County judge, 
calling the case a failure of 
the criminal-justice system, 
threw out the murder convic- 
tion of 59-year-old Susan 
Mellen, convicted on 
testimony of a witness later 
known for giving false tips to 
law enforcement. 

By Linda Deutsch, Associated Press 

A woman who spent 17 years in pris- 
on after being convicted of murder 
in the death of a homeless man was 
exonerated on Oct. 12th by a Los Ange- 
les County judge who said she should not 
spend another minute behind bars. 

The courtroom audience applauded after 
Superior Court Judge Mark Arnold over- 
turned the conviction of Susan Mellen. 

Mellen, 59, had entered the courtroom in 
tears, and her children also cried. The judge 
said Mellen had inadequate representation 
by her attorney at trial. 

“I believe that not only is Ms. Mellen not 
guilty, based on what I have read I believe 
she is innocent,” he said. “For that reason 
I believe in this case the justice system 
failed.” 

“Thank you, your honor; thank you so 
much,” Mellen said. 

“Good luck,” the judge told her. 

She was released Friday evening from a 
Torrance courthouse. She said she did not 
feel anger despite her ordeal. “I don’t un- 
derstand how they kept me — how they put 
me away,” she said. “It’s crazy. It was cruel 
punishment.” 

Mellen ’s case was investigated by Deir- 
dre O’Connor, head of a project known as 
Innocence Matters that seeks to free people 
who are wrongly convicted. 

O’Connor said earlier that she found that 
Mellen was convicted in 1998 of the 1997 
killing based solely on the testimony of a 
notorious liar. 

Mellen, a mother of three, was sentenced 
to life in prison without possibility of pa- 
role. 


The witness who claimed she heard Mel- 
len confess was June Patti, who had a long 
history of giving false tips to law enforce- 
ment, according to documents in the case. 

Patti later moved to northwest Washing- 
ton state, where she was involved in more 
than 2,000 police calls or cases in the coun- 
ty before her 2006 death. Patti as a credible 
witness was a “laughable” idea, the direc- 
tor of the Skagit County public defender’s 
office recently told the Los Angeles Times. 

Three gang members subsequently were 
linked to the 1997 killing, and one was con- 
victed of the crime. Another took a poly- 
graph test and said he was present at the 
bludgeon killing of Richard Daly and that 
Mellen was not there. 

In a habeas corpus petition, O’Connor 
said the police detective who arrested Mel- 
len was also responsible for a case in 1994 
that resulted in the convictions of two men 
ultimately exonerated by innocence proj- 
ects. 

Mellen’s three children, now 39, 27 and 
25, were raised by their grandmother and 
other relatives. They said they never told 
friends where their mother was or that she 
had been convicted of a crime she did not 
commit. 

Asked if Mellen planned to sue anyone, 
her attorney said she had some legal 
recourse, but they hadn’t decided whether 
they would take action. First, they planned 
to file to have her declared factually 
innocent. • 


THE U.S. SOLDIER 
WHO KILLED 
HERSELF AFTER 
REFUSING TO 
TAKE PART IN 
TORTURE 

By Greg Mitchell 

A lyssa Petersona was a young sol- 
dier who died eleven years ago last 
month. Appalled when ordered to 
take part in interrogations that involved 
torture, refused, then killed herself a few 
days later. Peterson, 27, a Flagstaff, Arizo- 
na, native, served with C Company, 311th 
Military Intelligence BN, 101st Airborne. 
Here’s what the Flagstaff public radio sta- 


tion, KNAU: Peterson objected to the in- 
terrogation techniques used on prisoners. 
She refused to participate after only two 

... she had been "repri- 
manded" for showing 
"empathy" for the prison- 
ers. 

nights working in the unit known as the 
cage. Army spokespersons for her unit 
have refused to describe the interrogation 
techniques Alyssa objected to. They say all 
records of those techniques have now been 
destroyed. The official probe of her death 
would later note that earlier she had been 
’’reprimanded” for showing ’’empathy” for 
the prisoners. One of the most moving parts 
of the report, in fact, is this: ’’She said that 
she did not know how to be two people; 
she... could not be one person in the cage 
and another outside the wire." On the night 
of September 15th, 2003, Army investiga- 
tors concluded she shot and killed herself 
with her service rifle.” • 


PA STATE 
LEGISLATION 
TARGETS 
MUMIA’S ABILITY 
TO SPEAK! 

By Noelle Hanrahan, Prison Radio 

T he Pennsylvania Senate will soon 
vote on House Bill HB2533 and 
Senate bill SB508. The Governor 
has pledged to sign it. This bill will make it 
illegal for prisoners to speak publicly AND 
allow the AG or DA to sue prisoners and 
the folks that assist them. This legislation 
was fast tracked in direct response to the 
positive support Mumia received for his 
Goddard College commencement speech. 

This legislation was created to silence 
political prisoners like Mumia Abu Ja- 
mal, Kerry Shakaboona Marshall, Bryant 
Arroyo and Russell Shoatz whose can be 
heard around the world, in spite of their 
physical captivity. Consider how much 
their voices have contributed to our intel- 
lectual heritage and collective growth. 
Consider all that we have learned about 
prison conditions and prisoner rights viola- 
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tions from those imprisoned. 

This repressive legislation could set far- 
reaching precedents severely limiting free- 
dom of speech and our collective ability to 
take on the state. We need supporters go to 
Harrisburg to show physical support and 
accompany members of the MOVE family 
as they meet with legislators. If you can at- 
tend and/ or volunteer as a driver, please 
respond to this email or call 267-259-1740. 
With enough support, we will rent vans 
from Philadelphia and NY .Tentative Phila- 
delphia departture 7:30am. 

Pennsylvania legislators are trying to 
stop prisoners from speaking about their 
ideas and experiences. Last week, PA Rep- 
resentative Mike Vereb introduced a bill 
(HB2533) & SB508 called the “Revictim- 
ization Relief Act,” which would allow 
victims, District Attorneys, and the Attor- 
ney General to sue people who have been 
convicted of “personal injury” crimes for 
speaking out publicly if it causes the victim 
of the crime “mental anguish.” 

The bill was written in response to po- 
litical prisoner Mumia Abu- Jamal’s com- 
mencement speech at Goddard College, 
and is a clear attempt to silence Mumia and 
other prisoners and formerly incarcerated 
people. We believe that this legislation is 
not actually an attempt to help victims, but 
a cynical move by legislators to stop people 
in prison from speaking out against an un- 
just system. 

"The bill was written in 
response to political pris- 
oner Mumia Abu-Jamal’s 
commencement speech 
at Goddard College..." 

While to us this seems like a clear viola- 
tion of the first amendment, unfortunately 
the PA General Assembly doesn’t appear 
to agree, and they have fast-tracked the 
bill for approval and amended another bill 
(SB 5 08) to include the same language. The 
legislation could be voted on as early as 
Wednesday. 

If this bill passes, it will be a huge blow 
to the movement against mass incarcera- 
tion. People inside prisons play a leading 
role in these struggles, and their perspec- 
tives, analysis, and strategies are essential 
to our work. Incarcerated and formerly 
incarcerated people who write books, con- 
tribute to newspapers, or even write for our 
Voices from the Inside section would run 
the risk of legal consequences just for shar- 
ing their ideas. • 


EDITORIAL 3-11 

’’Wrongfully convicted man cleared after 
28 years in prison.” Too often I read some 
variation of this headline. In this case David 
McCallum termed his mid-October release 
in a ’’bittersweet moment” after 28 years in 
prison. In October of 1986, McCallum and 
his friend Willie Stuckey were sentenced 
to 25 years to life for the kidnapping and 
murder of a 20-year-old man. There was no 
physical evidence at all in the case. Willie 
died in prison, an innocent man. 

Of the thousands of prosecutor’s offices 
in the U.S., only 12 of them have set up 
procedures to go over old cases to search 
for injustices. This is how Mr. McCallum 
was found to be innocent. The prosecutors 
from one office took thirty old cases and re- 
viewed them for critical errors; ten of those 
convictions have since been overturned — 
yeah, a third of the cases they reviewed 
were bogus convictions. 

The Money 

When the history of the California pris- 
oners’ rights struggle is eventually record- 
ed, let it be known that the death of the 
Rock newsletter was caused by only one 
thing — a complete collapse of prisoner 
contributions. For the October issue, which 
was mailed out to readers in mid- Septem- 
ber, I received one $15 subscription and a 
total for the month of 17 stamps — worse 
than even the previous month. 

Today I spent $294 for postage (600 
forever stamps). I’d already spent $156 
for printing this issue. Now toss in some 
address labels, sealing dots, and a couple 
of other things and we are well over $500 
as the cost of my putting this issue of the 
newsletter in to your hands. I’m going to 
give you the December Rock , and if after 
that contributions don’t’ pick up I’m done. 

You’ve tapped out the last of Mark 
Cook’s money (he has spent over seven 
thousand dollars of his own money sup- 
porting your struggle, and he recently had 
to give up his apartment move into a tiny 
assisted living space because he’s broke), 
and now you’ve about emptied my pockets. 

Dear friends, this November issue and 
next month’s December issue represent the 
last thousand dollars I have to give you. 
There is no more. There will be no January 
2015 issue of Rock unless you in there step 
up money and stamp contributions consid- 
erably, and then keep them coming all the 
way until this struggle is finally resolved, 
one way or the other. 


I am so done begging you for money each 
month. If the money is not here, neither will 
be the newsletter. Instead of putting the 
Rock out monthly, I'll just wait and send it 
out when you've finally paid for an issue. 
It may come out only every six months, or 
never again. Outside readers, please do not 
contribute. I do not want your money. Pris- 
oners must pay for this newsletter or I let it 
die. Prisoners must learn total self-reliance 
in all areas— Juche in our revolution. 

On Materialism 

On the front page of the very first issue of 
Rock (Volume #1, Issue #1) was an article 
by a California prisoner named C. Landrum 
titled “The Road Ahead.” The article ap- 
plied the science of dialectical and histori- 
cal materialism to the prison construct as 
it existed within the California prison sys- 
tem at that point in time, and indeed, today. 
Here we are, some three years later, and it 
is time to once again revisit the subject of 
dialectical and historical materialism. This 
time the analysis of this important political 
and philosophical topic will be presented 
by a Texas prisoner named Kevin “Rashid” 
Johnson. 

As most of you already know, slavery is 
legally sanctioned in America today. The 
13th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
abolished slavery for all except those con- 
victed of a crime. As a result of this 2.3 
million of U.S. citizens have been held in 
a condition of state sanctioned slavery, sys- 
tematic disenfranchised, and worse. 

How big a deal is it? This is how big it 
is. If ex-prisoners in just Florida alone had 
been permitted to vote in the 2000 presi- 
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dential election, George W. Bush would 
never have been president — millions of 
Iraqi civilians would still be alive, not to 
mention the tens of thousands of dead and 
wounded Americans. If prisoners had the 
vote, not just absentee ballots but the right 
to vote in the communities where their cen- 
sus is taken, where they are incarcerated, 
then the local politicians in these remote 
areas would be seriously wooing the pris- 
oners’ ballot. When that day comes there 
will be some measurable change. 

In this day and age who in their right 
mind would oppose a peaceful mass 
struggle by prisoners against the scourge 
of slavery? Who is against giving all age- 
eligible citizens their human right to vote? 
Talk about having justice on our side! But 
where is our struggle for these basics of de- 
mocracy? It is lost in the alienation that has 
been conditioned into us. 

Every time you turn on your radio, tele- 
vision, or pick up a newspaper, magazine, 
etc., on some level you are being told what 
to think. The cumulative effect of this in- 
cessant bombardment is adjustment ori- 
ented politics. Yes, even as you read this I 
too am working to twist your thinking in a 
certain direction, to wrap your mind around 
the concept of prisoner empowerment and 
progressive change. This is what I do, I am 
a propaganda officer for a non-existent rev- 
olutionary prisoner rights movement. 

Yet the article on page one does not at- 
tempt to teach you what to think. Rather, 
its purpose is to start the process of teach- 
ing you how to think — how to apply the 
science of dialectical and historical ma- 
terialism to the prison construct. Rashid's 
article is an introduction to that science; a 
jumping off point from which you can start 
implementing the process of constructive 
personal and social change. 

Like any science, the content in this ar- 
ticle will require some study on your part. 
The information is not going to passively 
wash over you, like some television pro- 
gram or fiction novel, you are going to have 
to do some actual mental work. 

Unlearning old idealist thinking patterns 
and replacing them with materialist meth- 
ods and analysis is not easy. But the reward 
of being in touch with the material realities 
around you, and in finally understanding 
the world, the whole global construct, is the 
reward at the end of the rainbow. There is 
also the additional satisfaction of being on 
the side of justice, democracy, and truth — 
on the side of poor and oppressed people 
everywhere. 


Newsletter Stuff 

My original plan for this issue was to in- 
clude an "Essay on Strategy” in this space. 
I pulled the article because I felt it was a 
minor variation on the theme “you out 
there fight my battle for me.” 

We out here in minimum custody are to 
amplify your collective voices, not replace 
them with ours. It’s your struggle, you fight 
it. We’ll support you. 

Instead of trying to organize us, how 
about you all organize yourselves in there? 
From that will flow a peaceful struggle, and 
from that struggle will grow the needed 
outside support. 

I’ve been trying to educate prisoners on 
this point for a long time. In Prison Focus 
#37 (Summer 2011, p 29) I said, “Your 
struggles in there should in no way rely 
on those of us doing volunteer work on 
the outside. If you’re going get it together, 
do it without any thought to prisoner-sup- 
port organizations. Indeed, outside sup- 
port is something that you should plan to 
grow from scratch, starting with your own 
friends and family members on the streets.” 

As a direct result of your struggles on the 
inside, the support for your struggle on the 
outside has grown. If you want that out- 
side support to grow even more, you must 
struggle even more — not merely delegate 
the work we should be doing out here in 
order to fight your fight for you. 

Back in 2011 ( Prison Focus #36, Winter 
2011, page 2), in response to a letter from 
a white gang member in California’s prison 
system, I said: 

“Over the last thirty plus years the 
prison gang shot callers, black, white, 
and in between, have led prisoners to 
their knees. They’ve destroyed what 
generations of prisoners before them 
fought and often died for, and replaced 
it with artificial divisions and interne- 
cine warfare — with drugs and thugs, 
and oh yes, the SNY yards. And now 
you ask me how we can come togeth- 
er against our common oppression 
if I disagree with what these terrible 
wrongs have done to the prisoner’s 
movement? 

“A part of me believes that Califor- 
nia prison history has passed beyond 
the old shot callers, and that if there is 
to be any rebirth of resistance to op- 
pression on the inside it will come by 
others who see the bankruptcy of the 
path of artificial divisions and narrow 
self-interest. On the other hand, a part 
of me feels it may be possible for the 


old guard to enter into common cause 
with other races and ideologies for the 
greater good. But to do so they would 
have to follow the words of Malcolm 
X, ‘What you and I need to do is learn 
to forget our differences... We have 
a common oppressor, a common ex- 
ploiter, and a common discriminator.... 
once we all realize that we have a com- 
mon enemy, then we unite on the basis 
of what we have in common’.” 

The gang leaders did come together in 
what has since become known as The First 
Great Hunger Strike. The conditions are 
still ripe for prisoners to make gains on all 
fronts. The existing bad economic situation 
on the streets is yet another ally. With right 
on our side, and some 25 million friends, 
is there any reason why prisoners cannot 
build a national struggle aimed at rectifying 
this terrible situation on the inside? 

Is the color of some ass-hole’s skin or the 
region he comes from more important than 
our common cause — is it more important 
that what is right and just? These artificial 
divisions are all that stand between you 
and the unity needed to start this glorious 
work. It is time to set aside those old child- 
ish games, time to stop playing at being the 
man’s fool. It is time for you to put on your 
big girl panties. It is time to implement All 
for One - One for All. 

The system has stolen your sense of re- 
sponsibility; to take it back all you need do 
is exercise it! The process starts by talking 
with each other. Then studying, together or 
separately. Planning and peacefully imple- 
menting soon follow. Take what is yours, 
take responsibility! We are indeed our 
brother’s keeper. • 
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BOOK REVIEW: DAVID GILBERT'S "OUR COMMITMENT IS 
TO OUR COMMUNITIES" 


By Ed Mead 

(< Many humane and thoughtful peo- 
ple recognize that mass incarceration 
is not an effective strategy for fighting 
crime: the whole approach reinforces 
the might-makes -right values that gen- 
erate violence; demeaning and often 
brutal prison conditions undermine 
prisoner ‘ rehabilitation ’; resources 
that should go to positive programs for 
the youth get siphoned off by the pris- 
on industrial complex. But the current 
system is definitely not ‘misguided’; 
it’s very successful in its actual goal: 
keeping oppressed communities in a 
perpetual state of chaos and agony. ” 

A nd so begins David Gilbert’s pam- 
phlet “Our Commitment is to Our 
Communities,” which I will re- 
view for you here. Like most of readers, I 
try not to be too judgmental. Yet being less 
judgmental is a goal I rarely reach. There 
are people I look down on and others I look 
up to. Although I’ve never met David Gil- 
bert in person, he is a progressive political 
prisoner who I’ve looked up to and admired 
for more than forty years. 

First a little confession. Mark and I were 
at the print media conference in Portland, 
OR, last month where we were pimping the 
Rock and doing education on the three Cali- 
fornia prison strikes. On the drive from Se- 
attle down to Portland I learned of David’s 
new pamphlet and discovered that I could 
download it from Amazon.com for free if 
done within the next two days. I download- 
ed the pamphlet in Kindle format and read 
it to my comrades during the drive. 

At the conference, when Mark and I were 
not speaking (we had one small workshop), 
we’d be working behind the prisoner sup- 
port propaganda table. And next to our table 
was the table of a leftist publishing compa- 
ny. I told the person at that table about the 
new David Gilbert pamphlet, and that he 
could download it for free from Amazon. 
This guy, a book publisher, gave me a look 
of disgust. I could see the wheels turning 
inside his head, “He downloads free litera- 

The Prison Art Website is Gone ^ 

Due to medical problems I will not be able to 
continue the Prison Art website. I have been 
running the website since 1999 as a service 
to prisoners, and I do feel bad about closing it 
If you want to sell the art of a loved one inside 
you should do a Google search for “prison art" 
so you can find other sites that sell this art. 


ture from the enemy Amazon rather than 
paying for it? What kind of progressive is 
he?” I didn’t tell him that I bought twenty 
other copies at retail and have since sent 
them in to some of the prisoners I corre- 
spond with. 

I am not going to go into all of the ar- 
eas the pamphlet covers, suffice it for me 
to just focus on just one of the many areas 
this pamphlet touches upon — prison statis- 
tics on the number of prisoners confined in 
the U.S. In 1970 there were about 300,000 
prisoners in the U.S. Today there are over 
2.3 million Americans lockup in U.S. pris- 
ons and jails. Another 7.3 million on some 
sort of judicial supervision, like probation 
or parole, and 14.7 million citizens who are 
formally convicted individuals who have 
lost some or many of their rights as a re- 
sult of said conviction. 1 Yet in some places 
those numbers are contested. Here is just 
one area in which David’s pamphlet is such 
a delight. He addresses these issues. 

He points out that “readers should be 
alert to a possible confusion between the 
numbers given for those in prison and those 
incarcerated, and also between numbers 
and rate. I think the best readily available 
statistic to indicate the scope of the prob- 
lem is to compare the numbers of those in- 
carcerated — people in prisons and in jails — 
on a given day, which is the comparison I 
provide in my article. And, the number be- 
hind bars is even a bit higher; we also care 
about the 70,000 in juvenile facilities, the 
34,000 being held in immigrant detention, 
and those incarcerated in military brigs, on 
Indian Reservations and in U.S. territories. 
That brings the total up to 2.4 million.” 

David notes that there are over a hun- 
dred progressive political prisoners in the 
U.S. and defines them as “anyone who’s 
incarcerated as a result of her or his politi- 
cal positions or actions, usually as part of 
an explicitly political group. There’s quite 
a range, including people we refer to as 
“Prisoners of War” because they were cap- 
tured as a result of the just struggles for 
Black, Native American, Puerto Rican, or 
Chicano liberation; ex-Panthers who were 
framed (some are still in from the 1970s); 
anti-imperialists fulfilling our responsibil- 
ity under international law to oppose rac- 
ist and repressive regimes; working-class 

1. For a list of the rights lost as a result of a criminal 
conviction read "The New Jim Crow" my Michelle Al- 
exander. 


militants opposing capitalism; more recent 
environmental and animal liberation cases; 
nonviolent civil disobedience against nu- 
clear weapons and/or drone attacks; grand 
jury resisters; those who expose govern- 
ment surveillance; people imprisoned for 
militant demonstrations (such as against 
the G-20 meeting in Toronto); those en- 
trapped by agents trying to undermine such 
protest; those being framed or entrapped 
due to the prevailing Islamophobia.” 

David’s new pamphlet touches on a num- 
ber of important issues. For example, the 
Occupy Movement. He says: “...the Oc- 
cupy movement was a breath of fresh air. It 
broke through a media juggernaut that to- 
tally mis-defined the issues. After 30 years 
of mainstream politics totally dominated 
by racially coded scapegoating — direct- 
ing people’s frustrations against criminals, 
welfare mothers and immigrants — finally a 
loud public voice pointed to the real source 
of our problems. Their efforts to be more 
democratic and less sectarian than earlier 
movement generations were important, if 
uneven. 

“At the same time, a spontaneous and 
predominantly white movement will inevi- 
tably have giant problems of internalized 
racism and sexism. That will undermine us 
if we don’t take it on in a conscious and 
open-hearted way.” 

When the interviewer asked how people 
can best contribute to radical social change 
today, David responded in part by saying: 
“I salute those who are out there organiz- 
ing and protesting. They’re grappling with 
many issues — how to have both democracy 
and effective organization, how to build 
coalitions and deal with the plethora of 
urgent issues, how to best deal with inter- 
nalized racism and sexism . . . and a whole 
lot more.” The pamphlet deals with a num- 
ber of issues of importance to prisoners. 
I would suggest that you order a copy of 
your very own. The pamphlets can be or- 
dered by sending five bucks (plus three dol- 
lars for Canadian shipping 2 ) to: 

Kersplebedeb Press 
CP 635601 
CCCP Van Home, 

Montreal, Quebec 
Canada 
H3W 3H8 • 

2. You can probably save on shipping costs by order- 
ing from Amazon or some other U.S. book outlet. 
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Subscription Forni^ 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $20 or 40 
forever stamps per year. 

First: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip: 


V 


Send to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 


The Rich Get Richer! 

On October 14th Fed Chair Janet 
Yellen said that "Income inequality in 
the United States is near its highest 
levels of the past 100 years." If the 
growth of inequality were to proceed 
at last year's rate, the richest one 
percent would control all the wealth 
on the planet within 23 years. 


Important Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

Letters sent to Rock (located in 
Seattle) in care of Prison Focus (lo- 
cated in Oakland) can take over a 
month to reach us. Send Rock mail 
to this newsletter's return address. 

V J 


Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
load, or print current and back is- 
sues of the Rock newsletter by go- 
ing to www.rocknewsletter.com and 
clicking on the issue of the Rock 
newsletter they'd like to read. 

Outside folks can also have a 
free electronic copy of the newslet- 
ter sent to them each month by way 
of e-mail. Have them send requests 
for a digital copy of the newsletter to 
ed@rocknewsletter.com. 

V J 

r \ 

NO SHOUT OUT BOX 

To all readers, who together 
during the month of October, 
donated a total of seventeen 
stamps and one $15 check. 

We can't "Rock on!" 

Not on that. 

v J 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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LAST ISSUE? 


T his will be the last of my Editorial 
Comments in the final edition of the 
Rock newsletter for most readers. 
Rock is dying, although not because of my 
health. Most of you don’t pay at all or pay 
too little. I have 61 paid subscriptions out 
of a mailing list of 600. Me, Mark, and the 
61 can no longer support the free rides. 

Prisoners almost completely paid for 
the costs of this newsletter for the first two 
years of her existence. The third year, how- 
ever, has been a complete and total finan- 
cial disaster. I accept that my strident com- 
munism may be a large part of this decline. 
Regardless of the reason, Mark and I have 
both been rendered broke. Now, I leave re- 
maining readers with a message. 1 

To Rights Conscious Prisoners: 

Why did CDCR and the Governor refuse 
to respond to the terrific amount of pressure 
from both the inside and the outside to meet 
the five core demands? I mean even the As- 
sociation of Catholic Bishops pleaded in 
support of the cause of prisoners on hunger 
strike. Here’s why. What prisoncrats and 
guards fear most of all, more than anything 
else, is something called dual power. Dual 
power means prisoners have a say in the 
running of the prisons. And why not? 

A democratically elected organization 
of prisoners could not do a worse job than 
CDCR, with its seventy percent failure rate, 
its ongoing torture programs, and CDCR’s 
treating human beings as less than animals 
and doing so in conditions that shock the 
conscience, and at a cost of billions of dol- 
lars a year. 

1. Rock may come out for everyone again when pris- 
oners have donated the money to pay for it ($500). 

Mark and I might put out occasional issues at our 
expense //there is a significant struggle taking place. 


Dual power is a revolutionary idea be- 
cause, well, because it is a step toward full 
power. I’ll say this over and over again, 
power is not something that can be handed 
to you on a silver platter. It is something 
that must be struggled for. And in the pro- 
cess of that struggle you learn how to wield 
power, how to develop the responsibility 
that comes with having power. To change 
your situation, your status as a slave, you 
need only exercise responsibility. The more 
collective responsibility you exercise the 
more power you’ll gain. 

Try to envision a future in which pris- 
oners themselves allocate fiscal resources, 
maintain order, decide who is ready to go 
home, and set standards for living condi- 
tions on the inside, and you are paid a full 
salary for doing this work. The ultimate 
goal is to eliminate the scourge of prisons 
altogether. However, that will never hap- 
pen under the dog-eat-dog culture of capi- 
talism. Even after the socialist revolution it 
will take a generation or two to erase the 
negative effects of capitalist culture from 
society. During this transition period there 
will be far fewer prisons, although we may 
not call them by that name. These facili- 
ties will be spacious areas of countryside, 
with buildings designed for comfort (small 
homes, not cells, close to cities and our 
families and loved ones), where prisoners 
(if they are still called that) have everything 
needed to make life more enjoyable, such 
as computers, adequate medical care, open 
conjugal visits, education and wages com- 
parable to outside workers, etc. 

My point here is that you are in a struggle 
for power, without which your conditions 
of existence will n ever improve. 2 You see 
2. Save for the pull up bar, or sweat pants you might 
have to struggle for another twenty years to get. 


the phrase “power to the people” bandied 
about. This is what we are talking about, 
empowerment! 

Dialectics teach us that everything in na- 
ture is in a constant state of change. Even 
rocks, which change very slowly, are not 
immune from this process. The struggle 
of prisoners is also in a constant state of 
change. Everything is either growing or in a 
state of decline and decay, and this includes 
political struggles and movements as well. 
I think we can deduce from the number of 
participants in the three hunger strikes that 
the prisoners’ movement in California has 
the potential for growing larger and more 
powerful, that it is changing into, or in the 
process of becoming, a political movement. 


C "\ 
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Yet there are many contradictions, some 
antagonistic, like between the keepers 
and the kept or the rich and the poor, and 
some non-antagonistic, like the contradic- 
tion among various groups of prisoners. 
Non-antagonistic are resolved 
through discussion, criticism, 
self-criticism, and through oth- 
er peaceful solutions. So while 
our movement for construc- 
tive change is growing, there 
are internal contradictions that 
must be resolved. In spite of the 
Agreement to End Hostilities, 
for example, a letter writer re- 
ports that there was a recent riot 
between whites and Mexicans 
at his facility. So there are two 
opposites at work here — the pull 
back to the old ways of prisoner- 
on-prisoner violence (cannibal- 
ism), or the peaceful struggle to 
bring about a more just and rational world. 
Which will win? Well, of course, the one 
you feed. 

Right now this peaceful movement for 
progressive change is a mile wide but 
only an inch deep. The task is to deepen 
this struggle, while at the same time mak- 
ing it even wider. How is this to be done? 
Well, there are countless ways. The most 
important, in my opinion, is for the more 
politically advanced and rights conscious 
prisoners to become teachers. The object 
would be to make social prisoners’ rights- 
conscious and rights-conscious prisoners 
class conscious. 

Being a teacher is as easy as what Walla 
Walla prisoners did in 1971. Where strict 
short hair rules were in effect at the time, 
some prisoners scrawled on walls: If you 
care, grow some hair." 

Advances in the movement can only 
be made through increasing the rights 
and political consciousness of larger and 
larger numbers of prisoners. Those with 
a more advanced level of consciousness 
should reach out to the intermediate layers 
of political development, who in turn can 
penetrate the bottom strata, moving them 
forward or at least neutralizing the most 
backwards. Two of the many ways of ac- 
complishing this is through study groups 
and putting out small underground news- 
letters on the inside. 

I have been doing this work for over 
forty years, from both the inside and out 
here in minimum custody. One thing I’ve 
learned in those years is that in this move- 
ment nothing stands still. It is growing or 


decaying — there will be political progress 
or there will be internecine cannibalism. 
Welcome to democracy! You each have a 
vote. You vote with your feet ( Prison Fo- 
cus #41, Winter 2013, page 14). 


The first step in this journey is not only to 
recommit to Agreement to End Hostilities, 
but to do what your captors have not done: 
disseminate this call to the populations 
of the state’s prisons. They refuse to take 
this step to stop the prisoner-on-prisoner 
violence for two reasons. First, because it 
keeps prisoners divided and the Green Wall 
in full control. And, secondly, because 
stopping the gang violence in this man- 
ner would be giving the reps power — dual 
power — and prisoner power is a terrible 
anathema to the failing policies of the pris- 
oncrats (we might do it better than them, 
prisoners and ex-convicts are the experts 
on the root causes of the state’s disastrous 
corrections failure!). Just look at the “Re- 
habilitation” joke that went no further than 
a change from CDC to CDCR, while at the 
same time slashing some already existing 
rehabilitation programs). 

When I talk of socialism some prison- 
ers tend to have a mental picture of Stalin- 
ist (oppressed) zombies marching off to 
toil in the people’s glorious factories and 
wheat fields, like in the old Soviet Union as 
given to us by the ruling class’s means of 
disinformation and miseducation. And so- 
cialism can indeed be that, or even a worse 
form of government. 

Just as the economic system of capital- 
ism can wear a political face of anything 
from fascist terror to a liberal democracy, 
so too can the economic engine of social- 
ism. Think of a social system (either capi- 
talism or socialist) as an ocean liner. On the 
bottom of the ship is the engine that drives 
it forward, in this analogy we’ll call it this 


section of the ship the economic infrastruc- 
ture. On the top of our ship is the wheel 
house and other mechanisms providing the 
ship’s direction and destination, which we 
will name the ship’s political superstruc- 
ture. 

Capitalism and socialism have 
completely different economic 
infrastructures, in the case of the 
former the means of production 
and distribution are in private 
hands, in the hands of large cor- 
porations that are owned by less 
than one half of one percent of 
the population called the ruling 
class or bourgeoisie. In the case 
of the latter, the means of pro- 
duction are owned by the work- 
ing class and production works 
to serve their class interests, the 
interests of the vast majority of 
people. 

The political superstructure of either of 
those economic engines can take any form 
depending upon the needs of the struggle. 
In the case of the revolutionary struggle, it 
can be anything from authoritarian (but so- 
cialist) dictatorship to a liberal democracy 
in which said democracy actually rules in 
the interests of the vast majority. 

How would socialism look in America? 
Well, as I said, it will look however the 
people making the revolution want it to 
look - the working class and its allies. But 
I can bet that there will be no revolution 
in the U.S.A. unless it actually extends 
democracy — both economic and political, 
and unless it provides the truth, dignity and 
justice so lacking in today’s America. 

To The Class Conscious Prisoners: 

“Like Britain before it, the US has 
tended to support radical Islam and 
to oppose secular nationalism, which 
both imperial states have regarded 
as more threatening to their goals of 
domination and control ” 

— Noam Chomsky 
The presidential elections coming up in 
2016 portend to be more of the same, at this 
point the race for the office will be between 
the war mongering Clinton dynasty or, on 
the other hand, the war hawks of the Bush 
clan. Or maybe even Joe Biden, or some 
other dark horse who is virtually the same 
as a Clinton or a Bush. As you’re ground 
between the wheels of the two party’s mas- 
sive propaganda machines, remember that 
both parties are about serving the interests 
of the rich and perpetual war profiteering. 
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Rock! 


There is big money in making, using, and 
selling all these weapons — not to mention 
the money we get from stealing the natural 
resources and labor of the nations we use 
our military might against. If you did here 
within the U.S., what they do internation- 
ally, they would charge you with armed 
robbery. The majority of armored vehicles, 
weapons, and explosives taking lives ev- 
ery minute in the Middle East are stamped 
"Made in USA." 

While the U.S. is building bigger, more 
expensive, and deadlier weapons, China 
has been quietly investing in its infrastruc- 
ture, building highways, bridges, schools, 
and other projects that add to the national 
wealth. It’s the age old choice of guns or 
butter. When a nation builds weapons they 
might as well be producing garbage, as 
once used or gone obsolete there is noth- 
ing of value left. China, according to the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), on the 
other hand, just overtook the US to become 
the world’s largest economy. 

Look at the difference in their respective 
defense budgets, the U.S. spends over 700 
billion dollars a year on war, which does 
not account for the billions in supplemental 
spending authorizations for ongoing wars 
in places like Iraq and Afghanistan (Ye- 
men, Pakistan, or other nations we are cur- 
rently bombing). 

China, spends a mere 65 billion a year 
on its military. Gee, I wonder who’s going 
to go broke first. I wonder who’s going to 
need a war in order to get back on top — 
when your only tool is a hammer every 
problem looks like a nail, but it ain’t nec- 
essarily true that you can fix a computer 
problem with a hammer. 

You think these constant conflicts are 
about terrorism? The tactic of terrorism is 
nothing other than blowback over our nu- 
merous military and foreign policy blun- 
ders, committed as we beguile and wrestle 
the resources away from people in foreign 
lands. Yes, the systematic exploitation 
and subjugation of the planet’s poor. Any 
who resist us and our NATO flunkies are 
marked for death. 

Let’s take just one commodity — oil. Sad- 
am Husain’s mistake was not in possession 
of non-existent WMDs; his real error was 
in trying to leave the dollar-based global 
system for oil exchanges. Libya’s Muam- 
mar Gaddafi made the same mistake, he 
tried to sell his oil in a currency other than 
the U.S. dollar. Iran, with the backing of 
China and Russia, has been trying to do it 
also. This is one of capitalism’s underlying 


flaws; its enormous need for petroleum. 

And what about Syria? Returning to au- 
thor Mike Withy who wrote, in the context 
of why Turkey is not responding to the ISIS 
attack on the Kurdish fighters in the Kurd- 
ish city of Kobane, that “The Turks expect 
to be big players in the regional energy 
market after Assad is removed and pipeline 
corridors are established from the giant 
South Pars/North Dome gas field off Qatar. 
The pipeline will run from Qatar, to Iraq, to 
Syria and on to Turkey, providing vital sup- 
plies for the voracious EU market. There 
are also plans for an Israel to Turkey pipe- 
line accessing gas from the massive Levia- 
than gas field located off the coast of Gaza. 
Both of these projects will strengthen Tur- 
key’s flagging economy as well as bolster 
its stature and influence in the region.” 3 



Again, these wars are about oil, not ter- 
rorism! Which came first, the chicken or 
the egg? Which came first to the Middle 
East, international imperialism’s theft of 
the natural resources, lands, and the fu- 
tures of their children (oil). Or, on the other 
hand, did the armed resistance to that crime 
come before the invasions? Remember, 
there would not even be places like Kuwait 
had it not been for British imperialism slic- 
ing and dicing the borders of that region for 
its own petroleum needs. Note that under 
international law it is the right of a people 
occupied by a foreign army (in places like 
Iraq, Afghanistan, and other areas where 
America is murdering people, 4 to resist 
such occupation "by any means necessary . " 

The U.S. and its NATO lackeys will 
most likely do a ground invasion of Syria 
(although some purists might already con- 
sider bombing the Syrians from the air an 
act of war), then take Lebanon, and then go 
for Iran, etc. 

"In the Middle East," according to Gen- 
eral Wesley Clark: “We’re going to take 
out seven Middle Eastern countries in five 

3. This is being written in early October, 2014, so 
events and conditions may have radically changed by 
press time. But my point remains the same— it's all 
about the oil. 

4. This is how the U.S. sets itself up for defeat, by kill- 
ing women and children. It only make people angry- 
like standing under a wasps nest and shooting into it 

with a BB gun. The wasps are going to stick together 
against you. Call them "terrorists" if you like. 


years: Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Libya, Soma- 
lia, Sudan & Iran...” Libya was of course 
an easy one. Today Libya is a basket case, 
a failed state. 5 

The American scheme might have 
worked were it not for two nations, Chi- 
na and Russia. Iran has a mutual defense 
pact with Syria’s president Assad. What 
this means is that a U.S. /NATO attack on 
Syria might readily lead to a war with Iran 
and possibly Russia and then China. Or at 
the very least our bombs will grow the re- 
sistance. Like in Cambodia, where under 
U.S. bombs Cambodia’s Khmer Rouge 
grew from 5,000 to a formidable army of 
200,000. ISIS has a similar past and pres- 
ent. Will we also bomb ISIS up to 200,000? 

And now it’s time to say good bye, at 
least for now. It has been my honor and 
privilege to be your propaganda officer for 
the last three years. I’ve met some of the 
best people I’ve known doing this paper. 

Conclusion 

Only the 61 readers will be receiving this 
issue of the newsletter. They are the only 
ones who have paid. This is where we start. 
Where it ends is up to you. • 

5. In the run-up to U.S. missiles slamming into Libya, 
the bourgeois media painted Gaddafi as a ruthless 
dictator. For another perspective, please read the ar- 
ticle on Libya on page 7. The fact is that the oil wealth 
from Libya's wells did not go into private hands, but 
was shared with the people. Gaddafi released all of 
the nation's prisoners. Education was free, etc. Yet 
the capitalists elements within the nation wanted 
that oil wealth for themselves— not the people. With 
the help of global imperialism the reactionaries won. 
Today we have those religious fundamentalists (yes, 
they are also capitalists) fighting with each other for 
the oil spoils. 

I'm just a dumb old ex-convict and even I know 
that the use of excessive force by those in authority 
breeds resistance. The peoples of all these nations 
that are on the receiving end of imperialism's drone 
strikes and bombings are not rolling over, they are 
fighting back! 

As an atheist I reject religion of such outfits as 
the Islamic State (IS ISIS or Daash); their homopho- 
bia, their draconian position on women's rights, their 
killing prisoners, pro-capitalism; etc. In one respect, 
however, they might be right; these lands are their 
lands and those resources are their resources. Those 
borders, however, are not theirs. The borders were 
created by international imperialism. Depending on 
who you ask, ISIS seeks to restore this region to its 
former glory by engulfing much of the Middle East, or 
to make Iraq and Syria one nation again. 

Out with President Assad of Syria, then in with IS? 
Objectively, the U.S. is in a defacto alliance with ISIS 
against Assad, while at the same time bombing ISIS. 
America's foreign policy since World War Two has 
pretty much been a disaster— we just never left the 
post WW II war economy. 

When President Dwight D. Eisenhower left office, 
in his farewell speech to the American people he 
said, "In the councils of government, we must guard 
against the acquisition of unwarranted influence, 
whether sought or unsought, by the military-indus- 
trial complex. The potential for the disastrous rise of 
misplaced power exists and will persist." 
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LIBYA: THREE YEARS LATER 

Today's Headline: "175 Killed in Fighting in Benghazi." 


Days after Nelson Mandela s pass- 
ing a Twitter user wondered: “Why 
was Mandela’s life celebrated by the 
world while Gaddafi, after everything 
he did for Africa, was gunned down 
like a dog? ’ n 

I n 1967 Colonel Gaddafi inherited one 
of the poorest nations in Africa; how- 
ever, by the time he was assassinated, 
Gaddafi had turned Libya into Africa’s 
wealthiest nation. Libya had the highest 
GDP per capita and life expectancy on 
the continent. Less people lived below the 
poverty line than in the Netherlands. In 
addition, he had a strong presence in Af- 
rica, serving as the President of the African 
Union, uniting 53 states. 

Gaddafi believed that he was on good 
terms with the West. Enter NATO’s “in- 
tervention” in 2011, Libya is now a failed 
state and its economy is in shambles. As 
the government’s control slips through 
their fingers and into to the militia fighters’ 
hands, oil production has all but stopped. 
The militias variously local, tribal, and 
regional, Islamist or criminal, that have 
plagued Libya since NATO’s intervention, 
have recently lined up into two warring 
factions. Libya now has two governments, 
both with their own Prime Minister, parlia- 
ment and army. 

The fall of Gaddafi’s administration has 
created all of the country’s worst-case sce- 
narios: Western embassies have all left, the 
South of the country has become a haven 
for terrorists, and the Northern coast a cen- 
ter of migrant trafficking. Egypt, Algeria 
and Tunisia have all closed their borders 
with Libya. This all occurs amidst a back- 
drop of widespread rape, assassinations 
and torture that complete the picture of a 
state that is failed to the bone. 

On one side, in the West of the country, 
Islamist-allied militias took over control of 
the capital Tripoli and other cities and set 
up their own government, chasing away a 
parliament that was elected over the sum- 
mer. On the other side, in the East of the 
Country, the “legitimate” government 
dominated by anti-Islamist politicians, ex- 

1. Once freed from prison in 1990, Nelson Mandela 
visited Libya to personally thank Gadaffi for his many 
years of support. What was Mandela's real feelings 
toward the US? In 2002 he said: "If you look at those 
matters, you will come to the conclusion that the at- 
titude of the United States of America is a threat to 
world peace. If there is a country that has commit- 
ted unspeakable atrocities in the world, it is the USA. 
They don't care for human beings." 


iled 1,200 kilometers away in Tobruk, no 
longer governs anything. America is back- 
ing a third force: long-time CIA asset, Gen- 
eral Khalifa Hifter, who aims to set himself 
up as Libya’s new dictator. Hifter is cur- 
rently receiving logistical and air support 
from the U.S. because his faction envisions 
Libya as open to Western financiers, specu- 
lators, and capital. 

For over 40 years, Gaddafi promoted 
economic democracy and used the nation- 
alized oil wealth to sustain progressive 
social welfare programs for all Libyans. 
Under Gaddafi’s rule, Libyans enjoyed not 
only free health-care and free education, 
but also free electricity and interest-free 
loans. Now thanks to NATO’s intervention 
the health-care sector is on the verge of col- 
lapse as thousands of Filipino health work- 
ers flee the country, institutions of higher 
education across the East of the country are 
shut down, and blackouts are a common 
occurrence in once thriving Tripoli. 

One group that has suffered immensely 
from NATO’s bombing campaign is the 
nation’s women. Unlike many other Arab 
nations, women in Gaddafi’s Libya had the 
right to education, hold jobs, divorce, hold 
property and have an income. The United 
Nations Human Rights Council praised 
Gaddafi for his promotion of women’s 
rights. When the colonel seized power in 
1969, few women went to university. To- 
day, more than half of Libya’s university 
students are women. One of the first laws 
Gaddafi passed in 1970 was an equal pay 
for equal work law. 

In August 2011, President Obama con- 
fiscated $30 billion from Libya’s Central 
Bank, which Gaddafi had earmarked for 
the establishment of the African IMF and 
African Central Bank. Libya had no exter- 
nal debt and its reserves amounted to $150 
billion — which are now frozen (i.e. being 
stolen by international imperialism). 

• One time he released all of the nation's 
prisoners (and several partial mass par- 
dons). 

• It was enshrined in law that every Liby- 
an should have a home and home owner- 
ship was considered a basic human right. 

• Newly married couples would receive a 
free 60,000-dinar (i.e. $50,000) grant to 
get them on the property ladder and have 
a comfortable start to married life. 

• Libya had a free national health service. 

• Libya provided free education for all 


citizens. 

• If any Libyans had other exceptional 
medical or educational needs, the gov- 
ernment would fund their visits abroad, 
giving them $2,300 per month for ac- 
commodation and travel. 

• Libyans who wanted to work the land 
were given some acres to farm, a little 
house, tools, livestock and seeds to be- 
gin their careers. 

• The government would pay half the cost 
of every Libyan citizen’s first car. 

• The price of petrol in Libya was $0.14 
per litre. 

• If a Libyan graduate was unable to find 
a job in his or her chosen profession, the 
government would pay the average sal- 
ary of their desired job until they were in 
full time employment. 

• A portion of every Libyan oil sale was 
credited directly to the bank accounts of 
all Libyan citizens. 

• Every family received $5,000 in child 
benefit. 

• 40 loaves of bread in Libya used to cost 
$0.15. 

• 25 % of Libyans had a university degree. 
Compare the above with the image of 

Gaddafi portrayed by international im- 
perialism’s twisted propaganda machine. 
Outside folks can do an Internet search 
for “Gaddafi” and all those bourgeois lies 
come bubbling up to the top, since they 
are the newest. You will have a picture of 
a brutal dictator, blood dripping from his 
arthritic fingers, who tortures prisoners, 
steals the wealth of the nation into his own 
pocket, and on and on. No slander was too 
base, no reported “fact” too wild to be both- 
ered with something called fact checking. 
Here’s a sample headline: REVEALED: 
MUAMMAR GADDAFI’S SECRET 
RAPE DUNGEONS. Our colossal media 
machine in bold letters blared out “Kill 
him, kill him, kill!” All watched on TV as 
that final bullet was put through Gaddafi’s 
head. And America cheered! 2 

Let’s take a quick look at how that propa- 
ganda machine works. We’ll take one word, 
say “democracy” and compare its meaning 

2. "...if you form the habit of taking what someone 
else says about a thing without checking it out for 
yourself, you'll find that other people will have you 
hating your friends and loving your enemies. ...you"ll 
always be maneuvered into a situation where you are 
never fighting your actual enemies, where you will 
find yourself fighting your own self." Source: Malcolm 
X Speaks, George Breitman, ed., New York, 1965, pp. 
137-146. 
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within a class context. The meaning of “de- 
mocracy” in ruling class circles is reflected 
in a 2002 New York Times Editorial on the 
U.S. -backed military coup in Venezuela, 
which temporarily removed that country’s 
democratically elected (and very popular) 
president, Hugo Chavez. 

Rather than describe that coup as what 
it was by definition - a direct attack on de- 
mocracy by a foreign power and domestic 
military which disliked the popularly elect- 
ed president - the Times, in the most Or- 
wellian fashion imaginable, literally cele- 
brated the coup as a victory for democracy. 
“Thankfully”, said the NYT, “democracy 
in Venezuela was no longer in danger .." 
because the democratically-elected leader 
was forcibly removed by the military and 
replaced by an unelected, pro-U.S. busi- 
ness leader. 

The CIA spent five billion dollars de- 
stabilizing the then democratically elected 
government of the Ukraine and overthrew 
him. In fact, the U.S. and NATO are behind 
all of the “color revolutions” eating into 
Russia’s former sphere of influence, which 
escapes no one save the American people. 

Gaddafi believed that he 
was on good terms with 
the West. 


Three years ago, NATO declared that 
the mission in Libya had been “one of the 
most successful in NATO history.” Truth 
is, Western interventions have produced 
nothing but colossal failures in Libya, Iraq, 
and Syria. Lest we forget, prior to western 
military involvement in these three nations, 
they were the most modern and secular 
states in the Middle East and North Africa 
with the highest regional women’s rights 
and standards of living. 

NATO’s military intervention may have 
been a resounding success for America’s 
military elite and oil companies, but for 
the ordinary Libyan, the military campaign 
may indeed go down in history as one of 
the greatest failures of the 21st century. 

So why did the bourgeoisie love Mande- 
la and hate Gaddafi? Mandella put a black 
face on white South African Capitalism. 
Gaddafi, on the other hand, wanted to sell 
his oil in exchange for gold rather than the 
dollar, and he opposed the now unfolding 
U.S. military occupation of Africa — he re- 
fused to join the U.S.'s Africa Command. • 
Information gleaned from Internet 
sources and strung together 
(plagiarized) by Ed Mead 


AN ACCOUNTING 

The Bruce Seidel Memorial 
Fund is No More 

W hen I was released from prison 
there was one other George 
Jackson Brigade (GJB) mem- 
ber still behind bars, a New Afrikan named 
Mark Cook. I immediately organized the 
Mark Cook Freedom Committee and set 
about the process of organizing for his 
release. While doing this the community 
raised about $8,000 for Mark, a car, and a 
job with the county. 

Once Mark was released we continued 
to work together on political projects. One 
idea we came up with was to set up a fund 
for recently released progressive political 
prisoners. We established a bank account 
in the name of the “Bruce Seidel Memorial 
Fund” 3 and seeded it with $10,000 of our 
own money (we both had good jobs back 
in those days). We subsequently gave away 
under half of that money to the people we 
had set the fund up for, leaving over $5,000 
in the account remaining to be given away 
to deserving prisoners. 

Then the California hunger strikes hap- 
pened and Mark and I were all in; we threw 
everything we had into those struggles, 
including the money reserved for released 
prisoners. Where ’d the money go? Some of 
that I can talk about and some of it I can’t 
(nothing at all illegal). We printed 12,000 
copies of a color broadsheet, for example, 
at a cost of thousands, and shipped bundles 
of them to activists in cities across the na- 
tion. We did mass mailings, etc. Also, at 
that point the Bruce Seidel Memorial Fund 
had existed for something like five years, 
and in all that time nobody else had do- 
nated a cent to our $10,000 contribution to 
released political prisoners. 

We felt justified in our use of that money 
for the political struggle of prisoners — that 
is until a potential recipient was released. 
It’s happened. Now former political prison- 
er Sekou Kambui is freed after 40 years in 
prison and in need of money. Please give, if 
only to assuage my guilt. 

I apologize to you, Sekou, for using 
money, a part of which would have been set 
aside for your release, on broadsheets and 
such. But there are more to blame than me. 
The anarchist community not only never 
gave a penny to the fund, the money they 
raised was going to former white anarchist 

3. Bruce Seidel was a member of the George Jackson 
Brigade. He was killed during shoot-out with police in 
the course of a GJB bank expropriation. 


prisoners who’d served a short time, while 
ignoring calls to support people like Sekou. 

Mark, at 78, is pretty much broke, in as- 
sisted living, and his only income is social 
security. I’m a spry young 73 year-old. 
My only income is also social security, al- 
though I do have a partner who still works. 
Also, as most readers know, I have a termi- 
nal disease (advanced stage lung cancer). 
Mark and I are tapped out, we gave all we 
can give. Now it’s your turn. Please send 
Sekou some financial support. It need not 
be much, as everyone (including Mark and 
I) can give some. Send contributions to: 
Sekou Kambui 
305 W. Powell St. 

Dothan, AL 36303 


BOOK REVIEW 

“ Guerrilla USA: The George Jackson 
Brigade and the anti-capitalist under- 
ground of the 1970s ” By Daniel Burton - 
Rose, ucpress, 2010, 277 pages. 

By Jose H. Villarreal 

T had heard of the George Jackson Bri- 
gade (GJB) for some years and was 
delighted when a comrade gave me the 
opportunity to read this piece of hystory 
by giving me this book. The book discuss- 
es the GJB and some of the participants, 
among them Ed Mead of the quarterly 
Prison Focus newspaper and monthly Rock 
Newsletter. I enjoyed learning about the 
GJB and about the hystory showing what 
brought people to rise up in armed struggle 
against the US empire. The book appro- 
priately starts off with a hystory lesson of 
the times, leading up to the creation of the 
GJB. This was a period where Robert Wil- 
liams in the 1950s was in armed struggle 
in the South with his self-defense group 
against Klan terror. His efforts would prove 
too radical for even most liberals in the US 
and he would go into exile with his wife, 
Mabel - first to Cuba, then to China. 

The 60s came and the Watts riots of 
1965 erupted. Urban guerrilla warfare was 
in full swing in many cities. The Chicano 
Movement raised its fist, the American In- 
dian Movement rose up and groups like 
the Black Panthers, Brown Berets, Young 
Lords Party and Weathermen were mobi- 
lizing their people in so many ways. Rebel- 
lions erupted in New Jersey, and in Detroit 
the people clashed with the National Guard 
with over 40 left dead. 

The world was erupting all over with 
revolution and guerrilla wars. The time was 
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ripe for political activity that drew in the 
youth and inspired rebellion. 

One of the great things about ‘Guerrilla 
USA’ was that it discussed how not just the 
activist community began to really discuss 
the Lumpen (prisoners, etc) in the scheme 
of things, but also how there began to be 
real collaboration between Lumpen folks 
and activists on the outside. In ‘Guerrilla 
USA’ we read examples of people like Ed 
Mead, George Jackson, Eldridge Cleaver, 
the Symbionese Liberation Army and oth- 
ers who were prisoners but transformed, 
revolutionized and injected the activist 
movement with critical intensity. 

Prisoners and ex-prisoners, when politi- 
cized, will prove to be that critical compo- 
nent which helps to push and advance the 
people and the movement for justice for- 
ward. This is because prisoners in many 
cases come from a place of unvarnished 
repression, which in the US serves as 
fertile ground for dissent and resistance. 
The state’s worst nightmare is having the 
“gangs” in the US turn their guns away 
from each other and instead aim them at 
US imperialism. 

Those prisoners of the 60s and 70s who 
were able to defy all the repressive odds 
stacked against them from the state became 
the concrete examples of the concept ‘re- 
pression breeds resistance.’ This cross-pol- 
lination between Lumpen and outside ac- 
tivists is the incendiary burst that threatens 
US imperialism within its borders the most 
and which today the state is attempting to 
obstruct, especially with the new regula- 
tions being proposed that would ban any 
publications which disagree with the state. 
Problem is the ship has already left the port. 

By the time the GJB became active in the 
armed struggle they had a lot of company. 
The 1970s were a time when folks stepped 
up their resistance and bombing became 
more and more popular. On page 37 the 
author speaks about different groups that 
were active during the “second wave of 
bombing” and just in the Bay Area alone, 
he notes... “Local players in mid- to- late 
1970s San Francisco, San Jose, Oakland, 
and Berkeley included the Chicano Lib- 
eration Front, New World Liberation Front, 
Red Guerrilla Family, Emilio Zapata Unit, 
Iranian Liberation Army, Sam Melville- 
Jonathon Jackson Unit.” 

This was the environment in which the 
GJB mingled and operated. Groups engag- 
ing in urban guerrilla warfare in many cases 
included ex-prisoners because the struggles 
on both sides of the prison walls were over- 


lapping and there were two, three, many 
Dragons. But what set the GJB apart from 
many of these groups at the time, I learned, 
were its internationalist actions (like when 
they did a bombing for the four dead Red 
Army Faction prisoners in Germany). This 
led me to think of the period during our 
prison hunger strikes when Palestinian 
prisoners sent us words of solidarity and 
we sent solidarity to prisoners around the 
world who are suffering like us. This soli- 
darity may be displayed again in the near 
future in more than words by prisoners 
around the world. 

Ed Mead’s childhood reads like that 
of many prisoners who have been ‘state 
raised’ - growing up with one parent, run- 
ning the streets, committing petty crime for 
pocket money or to eat, juvenile hall and 
reformatory school. This molding for a re- 
bellious spirit is very familiar to people, es- 
pecially poor people, in the US. As some- 
one who began doing time in juvenile hall 
even before I was a teenager I understand 
this process of institutionalization real 
good. But this criminalization also creates 
another development where prisoners be- 
gin to understand the reality of our enemy 
who is most manifested in state repression. 
This realization is a leap in consciousness 
which takes decades for a prisoner to grasp 
in most cases, if it is ever grasped at all. 
Some, unfortunately, never develop po- 
litically on this page. On page 45 Burton- 
Rose explains this process and how it hap- 
pened for Ed Mead: 

“After being incarcerated on the bur- 
glary charges, however, Mead began to 
identify as a criminal. This adjustment 
was something of a psychological survival 
mechanism, permitting, as it did, a positive 
framing of his increasingly acute alienation 
from working class respectability. The per- 
manent outsider status of ‘criminal’ laid the 
ground work for the oppositional identity 
Mead would embrace in his early thirties: 
that of a communist revolutionary.” 

Once criminalized, in many ways we 
are in a “permanent outsider status” where 
jobs, housing, education and other social 
services are severely restricted, if not to- 
tally out of our reach. Out of confusion, 
many end up blaming themselves for being 
cast off from US society, but this is only 
because they don’t understand where this 
oppression stems from. It stems from the 
same oppression that plagues and criminal- 
izes poor people all over the world, and this 
is capitalism. Coming to grips with this is a 
necessity for liberation. 


As he did fed time it was interesting to 
read how Mead was penalized and thrown 
in the hole for doing legal work. For writ- 
ing a writ he was punished, and like most 
of us when told not to do something, well 
we usually want to do it more. 

Chapter six was almost like reading 
something about the hunger strikes that 
rocked California in the past few years. 
In the Federal prison at McNeal Island the 
author describes Mead’s transition to “Jail- 
house Lawyer.” Most prisoners develop 
their legal skills in large part because the 
law is another tool, a weapon, in which to 
combat state repression. Most of us know 
that we will never totally liberate the peo- 
ple through the kourts, but we can create 
some wiggle room where we not only just 
go on another day but we can also open up 
other fronts of struggle. 

Not only was a class action lawsuit filed 
by prisoners at McNeal Island, but shortly 
thereafter a prisoner strike followed. Sound 
familiar? Something else that the author 
speaks about is how after the work strikes 
at McNeal Island, Mead began to study 
revolutionary theory. At one point he began 
to trace the repression he was experiencing 
to Amerika, and as Mead is quoted as say- 
ing on page 6 1 : “In the process of struggle, 
one day I looked at myself and saw that I 
wasn’t a criminal anymore.” 

This was pretty deep, and it’s something 
that all prisoners at some point come to 
see. When you are resisting repression, es- 
pecially in a torture unit like Pelican Bay 
SHU, eventually one realizes that one’s 
struggle for justice has elevated oneself and 
now it is the state who is the criminal by 
subjecting us to such dehumanizing condi- 
tions. 

I found it interesting to read about Rita 
‘Bo’ Brown, another member of the GJB 
who after living a life on the outside found 
herself in Federal prison for stealing mail 
from her job at the post office. This lesbian 
prisoner was in Federal prison when news 
broke of George Jackson’s assassination 
in August of 1971. When this news broke 
the wimmin of Terminal Island staged a 
strike, it was here that Rita began to de- 
velop consciously, as did many others. 
Wimmin in a federal prison in Alderson, 
West Virginia, also participated in a strike 
that quickly turned into a small rebellion - 
which included some escapes - in honor of 
“comrade George.” The uprising at Attica, 
a prison in upstate, NY soon followed, in 
which prisoners took over the prison and 
dozens were murdered by the state. Prisons 
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were engulfed in rebellion. 

In a similar theme to Ed Mead’s story, 
Rita would get out of prison and become 
active for prisoner’s rights and go on to 
form a wimmin’s prisoner support group. 
She saw this as a necessity due to the exist- 
ing University prisoner’s coalition follow- 
ing a patriarchal agenda and focusing on 
catering to male prisoners. 

In addition to all of the other radical ac- 
tivity of the 70s, both Rita and Ed seemed 
to be immensely affected by the activity 
of the Weather Underground and the Sym- 
bionese Liberation Army who were, as the 
author describes, “incinerated” by what 
the pigs had done in Compton, California. 
These two factors seemed to ignite more 
action in both Brown and Mead, which I 
believe was the intent of armed struggle, to 
not just give the enemy a taste of their own 
medicine but to activate the populace. 

It was interesting to read in chapter 15 
about a George Jackson Brigade member, 
John Sherman, who was at one time a mem- 
ber of the Revolutionary Union which is 
now known as the Revolutionary Commu- 
nist Party (RCP-USA). In this book Mead 
is quoted as comparing them to “Jehovah’s 
Witness” people who “only interacted with 
other true believers, unless their purpose 
was to proselytize.” In my own interaction 
with RCP-USA, other Raza and I have seen 
them display what can only be described as 
White chauvinism toward Chicanos. When 
it comes to the Chicano Nation the RCP is 
against its existence and liberation. 

Having never met the GJB member 
Bruce Seidel, the impact of his death dur- 
ing the bank expropriation was devastating, 
when reading about the ordeal. Reading of 
Bruce committing class suicide in order to 
take up armed struggle against capitalism 
was powerful, but his quick death was a 
tragedy. But again, pig terror always breeds 
resistance. 

Reading of Mark Cook was interesting. 
After reading his brief commentary for a 
couple of years now in the Rock newsletter, 
this private behind the scenes figure comes 
alive on these pages. His story as a prisoner 
who helped organize the Black Panthers in 
a Washington state prison, then paroled to 
take up prison activism took me through 
the pages of ‘Guerrilla USA’ to bank rob- 
bery, shootings with the pigs, to liberating 
one of the GJB members from police cus- 
tody and shooting the pig in the process. 
Nicely done, Mark. 

Mark’s arrest reminded me so much of 
what happens to prisoners in the general 


population when informants are bought off 
to collaborate with the pigs to frame us up. 
In Mark’s case he got away after the liberat- 
ing of his comrade, but the pigs did a sweep 
of all possible suspects, the usual ex-felons 
in a city. Mark was one of those picked up 
for questioning, but so was a dope-fiend 
who knew Mark. This dope-fiend would 
tell the pigs that Mark confessed to him of 
partaking in the jail-escape action, and as a 
result Mark was soon arrested. The crazy 
part about it is he never “confessed” to this 
dope-fiend, just like informants in prisons 
collaborating with the pigs today to take us 
off the main lines. This is the recipe for the 
classic frame-up. 

Reading about the polemics that occurred 
once Mead and Sherman were arrested after 
the bank expropriation and Bruce’s death 
revealed the pulse of the aboveground US 
Left at the time. Many were denouncing the 
armed struggle of the GJB, while folks like 
the Left Bank Collective ultimately sup- 
ported these actions. By the way, Left Bank 
Books sent me books years ago through 
their ‘Books to Prisoners’ program so it 
was great to read about their hystorical ac- 
tivity, as well. But concerning the armed 
struggle, today I would not say that condi- 
tions are ripe for an all-out armed struggle 
en masse, however no phenomenon takes 
on a linear path. I believe that conditions 
are constantly ebbing and flowing and that 
situations arise where the only logical deci- 
sion is for armed struggle. When the people 
are being slaughtered by the state there is 
a need to defend ourselves and the people. 
This includes in prisons where we have a 
right to defend ourselves against state ter- 
ror, although I would not say that armed 
struggle is necessary in every occasion. 

When you are struggling against occu- 
pying terrorists, armed struggle becomes a 
necessity. The more privileged a person is, 
the less likely it is that they will grasp this, 
but the contradictions which stem from US 
imperialism will only be resolved through 
weaponized struggle. When it comes to US 
imperialism all options are on the table, 
and this is because different situations re- 
quire a different response to life or death 
questions. 

The only criticism I had of the book is 
when they describe a shoot-out between a 
lookout and the pig where supposedly the 
lookout shot at the arriving pig and a bullet 
hit one of his comrades. Rather than being 
in the line of fire, a re-positioning could 
have been a good thing. I did enjoy seeing 
that a self-criticism was done afterwards. 


Once the first half of the Brigade gets 
caught it seems the second half - Rita, Ja- 
nine, John and Therese - began picking up 
steam and getting good at conducting op- 
erations. The “disappearing” money was 
a disappointment, as was John’s gambling 
habit. Perhaps this was baggage he brought 
from his days with the Revolutionary 
Union. . . Ultimately, this was a great book. 
Not only for its hystorical worth and prac- 
tical lessons from armed anti-imperialism, 
but also for helping me to understand some 
of the folks who came to our aid during 
our hystoric hunger strike. When we rose 
up 30,000 strong at times I wondered what 
brought so many to come to support us. 
What compelled someone like Ed Mead 
to spend his own meager funds to create 
a newsletter like “Rock,” which amplifies 
our voices and struggles in these torture 
chambers? After reading this book I under- 
stand it is a love for the people and a thirst 
for liberation which compels one on the 
path to anti-imperialism, and this is what 
drives one to serve the people. Even the 
most brutal torture Kamp cannot erase this 
truth nor stifle this natural development. 

Love and Struggle, 
Jose H. Villarreal 

[Ed's Note: Since this book review is 
about a group that engaged in armed strug- 
gle against the state, and since I was once 
a part of that group, I feel it is important to 
clarify something on the subject of armed 
struggle in the context of the prison move- 
ment. 

For the California prisoner s movement, 
violence will lead to immediate isolation 
and defeat. Yesterday a man newly con- 
verted to Islam shot and killed a Canadian 
guard and rushed into the legislative build- 
ing where he was shot dead. 

I understand his crime, yet such an act, 
as Candida has made clear, will not have 
any impact on their decision to join U.S. 
imperialism in its ongoing attacks on the 
peoples of the Middle East. Similarly, my 
placing a pipe bomb under the desk of 
Washington s DOC boss did not change the 
brutal DOC policies we were attacking. 

If prisoners or ex-prisoners use vio- 
lence against the state they will be stab- 
bing themselves in the back. In the past I 
have engaged in violence against the state, 
and it is remotely possible that I may do 
it again, should the need to do so expose 
itself, but that time is not now and the issue 
is not prisoners. Honor the Agreement to 
End Hostilities, work to build unity on the 
inside, that’s how you'll win.] 
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LAWSUIT SEEKS TO INVALIDATE OUTGOING 
GOVERNOR’S CENSORSHIP STATUTE 

Prisoners, human rights advocates, scholars, and media sue to prevent enforcement 


N ovember 10, 2014: Pittsburgh, PA 
- A lawsuit challenging a Pennsyl- 
vania censorship law intended to 
silence Mumia Abu-Jamal and others con- 
victed of personal injury crimes was filed 
today, less than one month after outgoing 
Governor Corbett signed the bill into law 
as part of his failed re-election campaign. 
The Abolitionist Law Center, Amistad 
Law Project, and the Roderick and 
Solange Mac Arthur Justice Center are 
representing Mumia Abu-Jamal, Prison 
Radio, Educators for Mumia Abu- 
Jamal, Kerry “Shakaboona” Marshall, 
Robert L. Holbrook, and Human Rights 
Coalition in a lawsuit against Attorney 
General Kathleen Kane and Philadelphia 
District Attorney Seth Williams that 
was filed today in the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania. 

Senate Bill 508 allows the Attorney Gen- 
eral, county District Attorneys, and victims 
of personal injury crimes to bring a lawsuit 
in civil court against the person convicted 
of the personal injury crime to enjoin con- 
duct that “perpetuates the continuing effect 
of the crime on the victim”. The actions 
that could prompt a lawsuit include “con- 
duct which causes a temporary or perma- 
nent state of mental anguish.” 

“This law is clearly unconstitutional. 
The Pennsylvania legislature and Governor 
Corbett wanted to use Mumia Abu-Jamal 
to score political points and passed a law 
that can’t pass constitutional muster. We’re 
suing Attorney General Kane and Philadel- 
phia District Attorney Seth Williams before 
they can sue to keep Mumia from speaking 
publicly,” said Bret Grote, Legal Director 
of the Abolitionist Law Center. 

On October 16th, days after Mumia 
Abu- Jamal’s prerecorded commencement 
speech was played for graduates at God- 
dard College in Vermont, the Pennsylvania 
House passed Senate Bill 508. The bill was 
passed in the Pennsylvania Senate the next 
day and Governor Corbett signed it into 
law on October 21st, 16 days after Abu- 
Jamal’s commencement speech. 

Abu-Jamal has spent 33 years in prison, 
30 of which were in solitary confinement 
on death row after being convicted at a 
1982 trial that Amnesty International said 
“failed to meet minimum international 


standards safeguarding the fairness of legal 
proceedings.” 

Abu-Jamal has given three commence- 
ment addresses in the past: another for 
Goddard College in 2008; one for Antioch 
College in Ohio in 2000; and one for Ever- 
green College in Washington state in 1999. 
He has recorded more than 3,000 essays, 
published seven books in nine languages, 
with two more books set for publication 
in 2015, and has been the subject of three 
major broadcast and theatrical movies. The 
latest film, Mumia: Long Distance Revolu- 
tionary, is currently airing on the Starz net- 
work, sold out theatres coast to coast, and 
has sold more than 20,000 DVDs. 

“This is not the first time Pennsylvania 
has tried to silence Mumia,” said Noelle 
Hanrahan of Prison Radio. “The Depart- 
ment of Corrections has punished Mu- 
mia for speaking publicly and eliminated 
in-person broadcast media visits with all 
prisoners in response pressure from the 
Fraternal Order of Police.” In November 
1996, the DOC responded to FOP pressure 
by eliminating in-person broadcast media 
visits with all prisoners. 

In May 1994, a regular series of com- 
mentaries by Abu-Jamal were planned 
for broadcast by National Public Radio 
program All Things Considered. NPR 
fired Abu-Jamal after having its funding 
threatened on the floor of the U.S. Senate. 
The Department of Corrections punished 



Abu-Jamal for violating a prison rule that 
forbade prisoners from conducting a busi- 
ness or profession. The Third Circuit found 
that enforcing the rule against Abu-Jamal 
would cause him irreparable harm under 
the First Amendment. 

“The Pennsylvania legislature has tar- 
geted Mumia Abu-Jamal and in the process 
swept up a whole host of people in prison 
and people who have come home,” said 
Nikki Grant, Policy Director of Amistad 
Law Project. “The fact that this bill is even 
on the books makes it less likely that people 
who have been convicted of personal injury 
crimes will speak out publicly. These are 
the people who are already most marginal- 
ized in our society.” 

The Human Rights Coalition, another 
plaintiff to the lawsuit, is consistently criti- 
cal of human rights violations within the 
Pennsylvania Department of Corrections 
and is comprised of prisoners, prisoners’ 
family members, formerly incarcerated 
people, and community activists. “Human 
Rights Coalition utilizes the voices, input, 
and leadership of people in prison in all 
of our work,” said Patricia Vickers of Hu- 
man Rights Coalition. “We also document 
prison abuse and are concerned that this 
law will make people fearful of reporting 
abuse.” 

“People who have been harmed by vio- 
lence need relief— counseling, healing, res- 
toration. Stifling speech doesn’t provide 
any of that,” said Amistad Law Project Le- 
gal Director Ashley Henderson. 

“How can the state’s legislators pass and 
politicians sign the recent law described 
as the ‘Muzzle Mumia Act’?” said Mumia 
Abu-Jamal. “They can’t. At least not con- 
stitutionally. In order to do so they had to 
knowingly and willingly violate both the 
U.S. and state constitutions and their very 
oaths of office.” 

Contact: 

Ashley Henderson, 
ashley@amistadlaw. org 
215 - 310-0424 
Noelle Hanrahan, 
globalaudiopi@gmail. com 
415 - 706-5222 
Bret Grote, 

bretgrote@abolitionistlawcenter.org 

412 - 654-9070 
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STARK FACTS OF GLOBAL GREED, 
A DISEASE AS CHALLENGING AS 
CLIMATE CHANGE 


By Paul Bucheit 

W e seem helpless, both in the U.S. 

and around the world, to stop 
the incessant flow of wealth to 
an elitist group of people who are simply 
building on their existing riches. The in- 
creasing rate of their takeaway is the mes- 
sage derived from the Credit Suisse Global 
Wealth Databook (GWD). 

It’s already been made clear that the 
richest Americans have taken almost all the 
gains in U.S. wealth since the recession. 
But the unrelenting money grab is a global 
phenomenon. The GWD confirms just how 
bad it’s getting for the great majority of us. 

1. U.S. — Even the Upper Middle Class 
Is Losing 

In just three years, from 2011 to 2014, 
the bottom half of Americans lost almost 
half of their share of the nation’s wealth, 
dropping from a 2.5% share to a 1.3% 
share (detail is here). 

Most of the top half lost ground, too. The 
36 million upper middle class households 
just above the median (6th, 7th, and 8th 
deciles) dropped from a 13.4% share to an 
1 1 .9% share. Much of their portion went to 
the richest one percent. 

This is big money. With total U.S. wealth 
of $84 trillion, the three-year change repre- 
sents a transfer of wealth of over a trillion 
dollars from the bottom half of America to 
the richest 1%, and another trillion dollars 
from the upper middle class to the 1%. 

2. U.S. — In 3 Years, an Average of $5 
Million Went To Every Household in the 
1 % 

A closer look at the numbers shows the 
frightening extremes. The bottom half of 
America, according to GWD, owned $1.5 
trillion in 2011. Now their wealth is down 
to $1.1 trillion. Much of their wealth is in 
housing equity, which was depleted by the 
recession. 

The richest Americans, on the other 
hand, took incomprehensible amounts of 
wealth from the rest of us, largely by being 
already rich, and by being heavily invested 
in the stock market. The following sum- 
mary is based on GWD figures and reliable 
estimates of the makeup of the richest one 
percent, and on the fact that almost all the 
nation’s wealth is in the form of private 
households and business assets: 

• In 3 years the average household in the 


top 1% (just over a million households) 
increased its net worth by about $4.5 
million. 

• In 3 years the average household in the 
top .1% (just over 100,000 households) 
increased its net worth by about $ 1 8 mil- 
lion. 

• In 3 years the average household in the 
top .01% (12,000 households) increased 
its net worth by about $ 1 80 million. 

• In 3 years the average member of the 
Forbes 400 increased his/her net worth 
by about $2 billion. 

3. World — 1% Wealth Grew from $100 
Trillion to $127 Trillion in 3 Years 
A stunning 95 percent of the world’s pop- 
ulation lost a share of its wealth over the 
past three years. Almost all of the gain went 
to the world’s richest 1%. 

Again, the gains seem almost incompre- 
hensible. The world’s wealth grew from 
$224 trillion to $263 trillion in three years. 
The world’s richest 1%, who owned a little 
under $100 trillion in 2011, now own al- 
most $127 trillion. For every dollar they 
possessed just three years ago, they now 
have a dollar and a quarter. 

From New York and LA and San Fran- 
cisco to London and Kenya and Indonesia, 
the rich are pushing suffering populations 
out of the way to acquire land and build 
luxury homes. The ”winner-take-all” atti- 
tude is breaking down society in the U.S. 
and around the world. 

There’s a lot more in the GWD, and it 
doesn’t get any prettier. It tells us what un- 
regulated capitalism does to a society. 

Paul Buchheit is a college teacher, and 
the editor and main author of American 
Wars: Illusions and Realities. • 

^ I am no longer accepting ^ 

the things I cannot change, 



I am changing the things I 
^cannot accept. 


LETTER ON 

RE-VALIDATION 

DISCRIMINATION 

I t has come to our attention that many 
inmates who are undergoing their six- 
year inactive review are being discrim- 
inated against. Specifically, those inmates 
who the I.G.I. (goons) target and choose to 
re- validate. According to the memorandum 
dated August 9 th , 2013. Subject: Update 
and Information Sharing Related to the 
Ongoing STG Case by Case Review. This 
from the Director of Adult Institutions. 

All validated members and associates 
undergoing their six-year inactive review 
will be referred to D.R.B. for a case by case 
review. “After the evaluation”, however, 
administrators are choosing to refer only 
those inmates found inactive to D.R.B. 
Even providing those inmates with a 
D.R.B. review date while placing those in- 
mates who are re-validated by I.G.I./O.C.S. 
in limbo. 

When confronted, counselors are claim- 
ing it is their responsibility to refer an in- 
active inmate to D.R.B. However, when 
handling re-validated inmates the D.R.B. 
referral is not included in their procedures. 
Thus, administrators are ignoring the Di- 
rector’s instructions on how six-year inac- 
tive reviews are to be conducted. 

It is also important to point out that the 
Director specifically states “Although in- 
mates continue to be scheduled ... for their 
six-year inactive review, only conduct that 
occurred during the preceding four years 
will be considered and evaluated consistent 
with the new STG policy.” 

Basically, all those being revalidated 
must fall within the guidelines of the STG 
policy. This conclusion is further supported 
by D.R.B. ’s stance that case by case reviews 
will only go up as far as March 1, 2013, as 
all validated after said date should fall in 
sync to new STG standards. We know that 
this is not the case. Many inmates are being 
revalidated as told by I.G.I. under the “old 
validation” process. 

Therefore, it is imperative that inmates 
demand their due process rights are ac- 
knowledged and respected by voicing such 
discrimination to all involved. Even by uti- 
lizing the 602 appeal process when needed. 
The discrimination must stop! 

Jose Nunez, PBSP 
[Ed's Note: We’ve received several com- 
plaints about the re-validation process.] 
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ANEW BEGINNING 

By C. Landrum 

T t is said that history repeats itself. There 
is some truth to be found within this 
statement. All existing matter, be it or- 
ganic or inorganic, and social phenomenon 
alike, have a history of endless develop- 
ment, a process of becoming, being, and 
passing away and into something qualita- 
tively new altogether. 

But development does not, nor should it 
be misunderstood, as proceeding along a 
straight line. Linearism is a product of the 
human mind, a human construct, that fails 
to correspond with the external material 
world and the laws inherent within it that 
govern the direction and development of its 
endless transformation. 

History, like every other existing thing in 
this world, develops not in a straight line, 
like a recording on a reel that repeats itself 
continually, but in a cyclical like ascendan- 
cy, with each cycle repeating itself qualita- 
tively distinct from the previous one, or as 
V.I. Lenin described: 

“A development that repeats, as it 
were, stages that have already been 
passed, but repeats them in a differ- 
ent way, on a higher basis (negation 
of negation), a development, so to 
speak, that proceeds in spirals, not in 
a straight line.” 

At this particular stage in our struggle, 
we are coming full circle as history is once 
again repeating itself. This is a critical mo- 
ment, and the life or death of our struggle is 
being decided by our response to the Secu- 
rity Threat Group and Step Down Program 
[S.T.G. and S.D.P. respectively] that we 
have allowed the state to impose upon us. 

The fact that we are assisting the state to 
perpetuate its policy of social extermina- 
tion under a new label directly reflects the 
deterioration of our collective unity and the 
resurgence of the vile individualism that 
has come to characterize the prison popula- 
tion of the last two decades. 

If we are to take a correct measurement of 
our current situation and the trajectory we 
are now on, we must place the S.T.G. and 
S.D.P within its proper historical context, 
and this requires that we once again revisit 
the Castillo case with an understanding of 
the 602 process and the function it serves. 

The 602 process serves two main simul- 
taneous functions: First, by seeking relief 
on an individual basis, it distracts and di- 
vides us from the issues that impact us as a 


OR THE BEGINNING OF THE END: 


group. Secondly, the administrative process 
is dragged out for so long and the petitioner 
is required to jump through so many hoops 
that eventually most petitioners grow ex- 
hausted and abandons all attempts at seek- 
ing relief from the violations committed by 
the state. 

Embodied with this statement is the age- 
old strategy of “divide and conquer”, which 
the CDC has learned to employ against us 
with great efficiency. And everytime we 
utilize the 602 process individually as the 
only means of achieving transformation, 
like a ju-jitsu fighter we allow the state to 
turn our own individualism against our- 
selves as a means to deprive us of the unity 
and momentum necessary for waging a 
successful struggle. More important, this 
strategy is not limited to the 602 process 
alone, but is a common feature that perme- 
ates all interactions between the state and 
ourselves. This is inevitable being that the 
state’s apparatus of repression in all of its 
various forms — the judicial system, police, 
military, intelligence, etc., especially the 
prison system — is an inherently oppressive 
institution by design. 

As most of us can recall, the Castillo case 
was a long, arduous legal battle that raged 
in the judiciary arena for some ten years in 
a noble effort to eliminate the state’s inhu- 
mane practice of “social extermination”, 
i.e., keeping us alive as living and breath- 
ing empty vessels without the social inter- 
course necessary for one to develop identi- 
ty (emphasis added by Ed). For reasons left 
unexamined we failed to complement this 
legal battle with any other forms of direct 
resistance, while IGI fascists and the CDC 
bureaucracy remained adamantly consis- 
tent throughout in its own efforts to keep us 
divided. Despite the absence of subjective 
conditions (a politically conscious mass of 
prisoners), the state recognized that none- 
theless the objective conditions were con- 
ducive for large-scale resistance. And once 
again, remaining true to form, we allowed 
them to exploit our own self-interests in a 
successful effort to prevent this potential 
from materializing. When, as Anthony Ar- 
tiaga pointed out in his recent article: 

The six year “active/inactive gang 
status review” was created and imple- 
mented. A policy requiring a validated 
inmate to remain free of any and all 
gang related activity and association 
“for no period less than six years in or- 


der to reconsider (but rarely granted) 

general population release. . . . 

All hope for a unified resistance dissi- 
pated and “every-man-for-himself” was 
now consolidated and set in stone, with the 
initial release of a relatively insignificant 
number of validated SHU prisoners back 
into general population, we cultivated and 
insured our own further atomization from 
each other as we pursued our search for es- 
cape on an individual basis by way of the 
six year inactive review policy. 

Despite the fact that group oppression 
necessitates group resistance, the state has 
learned long ago that we are easily defeated 
when we are tossed a bone that appeals to 
our self-interest. The state accomplishes 
this with little effort, sadly, when it sold us 
on a false hope that we could all obtain in- 
active status as individuals. 

To reiterate, Joseph Dzhucashvili stated 
that dialectical and historical materialism 
teaches us that: “. . .the process of develop- 
ment should not be understood as a move- 
ment in a circle, not as a simple repetition 
of what has already occurred, but as an on- 
ward and upward movement, as a transition 
from ... the simple to the complex.” 

It has been roughly fifteen years since the 
Castillo case settled, and the empty prom- 
ise of the six year inactive review policy 
was implemented — and here we are com- 
ing full circle. Like in the Castillo case, 
the state has initiated its imposition of the 
S.T.G. and S.D.P., pacifying potential re- 
sistance with the release of SHU prisoners 
back into the general population, although 
this time around the numbers have been 
significantly greater and have included ele- 
ments from amongst the “leadership” thus 
creating an externally superficial illusion of 
victory. 

Throughout the hunger strikes we paid an 
extraordinary amount of lip service to the 
necessity of collective unity, and yet when 
the state employed its own counter-tactics 
to create fissures and divisions amongst us 
once again, we assisted them in their en- 
deavor. Without any consideration for long 
term consequences, or the immediate obvi- 
ous fact that our current circumstances, or 
the immediately obvious fact that our cur- 
rent circumstances are far more dire now 
that when we first initiated our strikes, we 
could not trip over each other fast enough 
to sign release forms acknowledging guilt 
of past association, or membership, “post 
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A QUESTION TO THE LEADERSHIP 


facto” in our scramble to get out. This fidel- 
ity to philosophic pragmatism and its appli- 
cation will come back to bite us. 

Within the last twelve months the state 
claims to have released seventy percent of 
those previously held within the tombs of 
the Security Housing Unit (SHU), and yet 
the number of those in isolation have re- 
mained consistently steady. 

Philosophically, idealism is a still a poi- 
sonous weed that continues to distort the 
mind of many. In spite of those who are 
proclaiming victory, reality is not deter- 
mined by wishful thinking. 

The demand to eliminate collective pun- 
ishment was not only not achieved, but true 
to its fascist inclinations the CDC retaliated 
by making it policy and thus giving pseudo- 
legitimization to its practice, via the new 
STG with the SDP, the IGI has extended 
its reach even further. Anyone having be- 
longed to any group, or street gang (past or 
present), or possessing any political opin- 
ions reflecting a class position other than 
their own, can be isolated indefinitely with- 
out any connection to a particular prison 
gang. Our vulnerability has increased in 
direct proportion to the increase of state 
power. 

Like the six year inactive review policy, 
the number of those now being released un- 
der the S.T.G. and S.D.P. will decrease dra- 
matically and ultimately taper off to a trick- 
le in correlation to our own struggle losing 
steam with the waning of outside support. If 
we are to inject life back into our struggle, 
we must absolutely understand the S.T.G. 
and S.D.P. for what it is, i.e., another means 
to perpetuate indefinite isolation under a 
new label. We have not achieved our goal 
of ending social-extermination. This is not 
a spiteful, nor rhetorical question, but we 
must sincerely ask ourselves — “is this truly 
a victory, or a failure being sold as a victory 
by those reactionary elements amongst us? 

With each state in the historical devel- 
opment of our struggle, changes in policy 
alone have only amounted to a change in 
label, allowing the state to maintain it tra- 
jectory without interruption. If we are to 
eliminate social-extermination, “abstract” 
changes in policy must be facilitated with 
“concrete” transformations. We must trans- 
form the various Ad Seg and SHU facili- 
ties from within, otherwise indefinite iso- 
lation will continue unabated and the state 
will manufacture a new label whenever 


circumstances necessitate, be in “program 
failure”, “validation”, or the latest gem 
from the CDC’s book of labels “S.T.G. and 
S.D.P.”, etc. 

If we are to greatly reduce, or eliminate, 
their ability to permanently isolate us, we 
must struggle for the installation of two 
4-man tables in each pod, phones, exer- 
cise bars (dip, pull up, push up combo) de- 
signed and fabricated by prisoners, cellies, 
Day Room time for social development 
and preservation of the individual’s iden- 
tity. Social intercourse is a “human right” 
that needs to be established to facilitate 
these changes — both in policy and prac- 
tice. To accomplish this, “limited associa- 
tion” must be our primary demand, and if 
collective unity is to be more than empty 
rhetoric, then we must likewise adjust our 
demands (which can be done without com- 
promising the original five) and address the 
interests of those in G.P., such as weights, 
family visits, the question of prison labor 
and wages, etc. These are issues that con- 
cern all prisoners, S.N.Y. and solid alike, 
and therefore we should be appealing and 
accepting support from all comers of the 
prison system. 

If we are to resuscitate life back into 
our stmggle, we must adjust our tactics 
to meet the changing conditions. If there 
are any amongst the leadership or anyone 
politically conscious, who are still dedi- 


cated to our original goals, I believe we can 
achieve this with a small group of strikers 
consisting of 10, 15, maybe 20 “volun- 
teers” willing to fast consecutively one at 
a time (or in pairs?) to the end. Each striker 
could initiate his fast with a new striker on 
standby joining in at 20-day intervals. And 
with leadership guidance and blessing, this 
could be complemented with a state with a 
statewide prisoner work- stoppage and halt 
of all movement. 

Pre-written and recorded statements, in- 
terviews, photo, etc., of each “volunteer” 
could be provided to various media outlets, 
TV, radio, newspapers, internet, etc., prior 
to each striker initiating his fast, preventing 
the CDC from denying or sweeping deaths 
under the mg with minimal publicity. 

This may seem drastic but have we not 
already lost life with each strike, while not 
accomplishing anything substantial? None- 
theless, I know this is a controversial issue 
with many sides and aspects to it and a pro- 
posal of this magnitude needs to be put on 
the table and discussed. And although the 
Comrade Ed and I are probably in more or 
less agreement with my analysis, we have 
gone back and forth on the issue of a small- 
er strike of dedicated “volunteers.” I be- 
lieve that we have both made valid points, 
but we would encourage both the leader- 
ship and other potential volunteers for their 
contribution to this discussion. • 


No Country Incarcerates More Women Than The U.S. 
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October 14, 2014, Forbes magazine recently published a map charting the largest female prison populations 
in the world. As you can see, it's not even close. Citing data from the International Center for Prison Studies, 
Niall McCarthy of Statista visualizes how the United States housed nearly one-third of the globe's incarcer- 
ated women in 2013. It's a huge problem the American public has only begun to recognize. 
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PRISONERS 
FREED QUICKLY 
AFTER VOTERS 
OK MEASURE 

By Don Thompson, AP 

A ballot measure passed by voters 
this week is already freeing Cali- 
fornia suspects from jail as their 
felony charges are reduced to misdemean- 
ors and people previously convicted of the 
charges receive reduced sentences as they 
appear in court. 

Sheriffs across the state immediately be- 
gan implementing Proposition 47, which 
calls for treating shoplifting, forgery, fraud, 
petty theft and possession of small amounts 
of drugs, including cocaine, heroin and 
methamphetamine, as misdemeanors in- 
stead of felonies. 

More than 60 inmates held for those 
charges were released from the Stanislaus 
County jail in the past few days, including 
a man arrested for his third felony strike, 
which was reduced to a misdemeanor un- 
der the new law, said Sheriff Adam Chris- 
tianson. 

“I released a three-striker today, first time 
I’ve ever done that in my career,” he said 
Friday. “A longtime career criminal who’d 
been sentenced for felony theft with prior 
convictions. We recalculated his sentence 
credits, so he’s out the door.” 

Due to overcrowding and court-ordered 
caps in Stanislaus County jails, misde- 
meanor offenders generally are not booked 
or held for more than a few days. 

In Sacramento, two dozen suspects 
walked out of the Sacramento County jail 
two days after 58 percent of voters ap- 
proved the initiative on Tuesday. They 
were among the more than 400 Sacramento 
jail inmates expected to be freed while they 
await trial on reduced charges that in many 
cases will no longer keep people behind 
bars after arrests. 

Other sheriffs immediately changed ar- 
rest policies while they reviewed which 
inmates qualify for release. Meanwhile, 
inmates in state prison on the charges can 
petition for release. 

It appears the measure intended to save 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year in re- 
duced prison and jail costs is already hav- 
ing that effect. Under the initiative, savings 
will be diverted to rehabilitation programs 
intended to reduce crime, though the pro- 
grams will lag far behind the criminals’ 


release. 

Hours after the bill passed, Fresno Coun- 
ty deputies were instructed to stop jailing 
people arrested on the lower-level crimes, 
said Sheriff Margaret Mims. Suspects there 
and in other counties are now issued cita- 
tions similar to traffic tickets and ordered 
to appear in court. 

The state corrections department began 
notifying nearly 4,800 inmates in Califor- 
nia prisons that they can petition judges to 
have their felony convictions and sentenc- 
es reduced. Convicts serving time for the 
felonies in local jails can also petition for 
release. 

The initiative is projected to keep about 
4,000 inmates out of state prisons each 
year, more than enough to help the state 
meet a population cap ordered by federal 
judges. 

Emily Harris, statewide coordinator for 
the group Californians United for a Re- 
sponsible Budget, which backed the initia- 
tive, said lower-level offenders don’t de- 
serve lengthy jail or prison terms even if 
they can’t immediately benefit from crime 
prevention programs. 

Proponents will be watching to make 
sure the corrections board, which is domi- 
nated by law enforcement officials, doesn’t 
siphon the money off for jail programs, or 
that the truancy money isn’t used for more 
school police officers, Harris said. 

Bee staff writer Erin Tracy contributed to 
this report. 

http://www. modbee. com/news /local/ 
crime/ article 3 65 4760.html 


CONFRONTING 
THE BATTERED 
CITIZEN 
SYNDROME 

By James F Tracy 

S tate-sponsored terrorism poses a sig- 
nificant challenge to the psychologi- 
cal well-being of the body politic. 
While evident in many geopolitical locales, 
this condition arising from such govern- 
ment abuses is especially prevalent in the 
West. Such a disorder is comparable to the 
psychological manipulation recognized 
on a micro-level in some spousal relation- 
ships. 

Indeed, the 13-year-old “war on terror” 
has contributed to a grave societal malady 
that might be deemed “battered citizen syn- 
drome.” As the project of a transnational 


New World Order is laid out, the psycho- 
logical constitution of the polity must nec- 
essarily experience perpetual crises and the 
threat thereof. Genuinely non-conventional 
political communication, organization and 
activism are among the few substantial 
means of combating battered citizen syn- 
drome and the spiritual and psychological 
slavery it perpetuates. 

Battered citizen syndrome is an ex- 
tremely damaging psychological condition 
impacting individuals who are collectively 
subjected to emotional abuse and political 
disenfranchisement by the psychopathic 
types that all-too-frequently occupy pub- 
lic office in an era of political and socio- 
economic decay. The condition is often the 
result of “false flag” terrorism initiated by 
a tyrannical state that has long grown unre- 
sponsive to the citizen’s actual needs. This 
syndrome subdues individuals’ awareness 
of their own historical and political agency, 
and discourages them from seeking assis- 
tance for and ultimately remedying their 
unsafe situation. 

There are various stages one will expe- 
rience as a result of this condition. When 
persons in the singular or aggregate under- 
go the threat or experience of state violence 
in the form of false flag terror (i.e., politi- 
cal assassinations, seemingly spontaneous 
bombings or shootings, gigantic skyscrap- 
ers falling inexplicably at free-fall speed, 
CIA- sponsored terror bogeys such as A1 
Qaeda and ISIS, and perhaps even deadly 
plagues) they will find it expedient to deny 
such exploitation and decline to admit they 
are being manipulated by a paranoid and 
psychopathic state. Corporate-owned or 
controlled mass media routinely propagat- 
ing the notion of “free choice” and personal 
agency by touting the supposed integrity of 
electoral processes and political institu- 
tions actively aid in this denial. 

Once a victim accepts the fact that such 
manipulation is taking place, they will feel 
remorse. Victims will often believe that 
the abuse is their fault and not the fault of 
criminal governance. Eventually, a victim 
of state terror and violence will realize that 
they are not to blame for the cruelty they 
are being subjected to. Despite this realiza- 
tion, the individual will typically choose to 
remain in the abusive relationship. It may 
take some time, but eventually the truly 
self-respecting citizen-victim will under- 
stand that in order to defend themselves 
and their loved ones from harm they must 
escape their injurious relationship. These 
stages can be observed in many of the vic- 
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tims who have ultimately recognized and 
escaped their relationships with an abusive 
state. 

Denial 

The first stage of battered citizen syn- 
drome is denial. Denial occurs when a vic- 
tim of abuse is unable to acknowledge and 
accept that they are being subjected to po- 
litical violence in the form of false flag ter- 
ror and contrived events. During this stage, 
a victim of such psychological abuse will 
not only avoid admitting the mistreatment 
to their friends and their family members, 
but they themselves will not acknowledge 
the brutality from which they suffering. 
They will fail to recognize any problems 
between themselves and their government. 
There are numerous factors that may con- 
tribute to such steadfast denial. 

In many instances, an individual does not 
realize they are being subjected to such cal- 
culating state violence. This is largely due 
to the manipulative and coercive behavior 
of the offending government. The acts of 
abuse may be so subtle that they do not ap- 
pear to be harmful or damaging. In other 
instances, a victim of Machiavellian of- 
fenses may suppose that denial is the most 
effective way to avoid being subjected to 
further violence and cruelty. Whatever the 
cause, denial is extremely unhelpful to the 
victim. Until citizens individually and col- 
lectively admit and confront the abuses 
they are experiencing, they will not be able 
to secure necessary psychic and material 
aid and protection. 

Guilt 

After a citizen experiences the denial 
period they will move on the guilt stage. 
During this phase, victims of such coercive 
violence will undergo feelings of extreme 
guilt and dishonor by being fingered as po- 
tential terrorists themselves. Through the 
suggestion that they may also be terrorists, 
citizens will believe they may have some- 
how caused the harm that in reality ele- 
ments within their exploitative government 
has subjected them to. 

Abusive governments stage false flag 
terror events not only to create confu- 
sion, but also induce guilt in their subjects. 
Professional political and opinion leaders 
prompt feelings of guilt through similar 
rhetorical appeals. Those of the liberal or 
“progressive” sort in particular claim that 
such events are the result of “blow back,” 
due to the given nation’s foreign policy and 
imperialist overreach. Similarly, conserva- 


tives assert that the nation has been victim- 
ized because it has been too forthright in 
parading its “freedoms.” 

Once internalized, “war on terror” guilt 
ideation is reinforced via the messaging 
slogans of state agencies. Typical messag- 
ing may include communications such as, 
“Is your neighbor or coworker a home- 
grown extremist?” “Keep your luggage 
with you at all times,” “Step this way after 
removing your shoes and valuables,” and 
so on. 

Regardless of guilt stimulus, feelings of 
culpability are used to exert further control 
via rituals of submission, such as enacting 
excessive and unwarranted security mea- 
sures to partake in travel, gain access to 
a public building, or withdraw cash from 
one’s bank account. 

Along these lines, the offending govern- 
ment will convince the victim that it must 
resort to physical violence in order to pun- 
ish the citizenry for their negative qualities 
or behavior. They may threaten or enact 
violence to teach the citizen not to take part 
in the activities of which it disapproves or 
finds inconvenient, such as public demon- 
strations and civil disobedience. 

In addition to such acts, tyrannical gov- 
ernments strip citizens of their civil liber- 
ties and establish or strengthen a police 
state in order to further expand their con- 
trol. As a result, the citizen’s already low 
self-esteem and depression will accelerate 
downward. Once this occurs, it is not dif- 
ficult to convince the victim that they are 
being subjected to abuse due to their own 
faults and inadequacies. If they could only 
be more dependent on the state and live 
up to its expectations, they would not be 
experiencing state terror and exploitation. 
Victims of such manipulation will believe 
this. Therefore, they will not contest the 
abuse being experienced because they have 
rationalized that their abusive government 
is not to blame for such cruelty. 

Enlightenment 

One of the most important phases of the 
battered citizen’s syndrome is enlighten- 
ment. This occurs when a target of abuse 
recognizes how they are not to blame for 
their ill-treatment. They will begin to un- 
derstand that no one deserves to be sub- 
jected to state-inflicted terror and violence 
regardless of their personal characteristics 
or perceived shortcomings. The fact that 
the state seeks to manipulate their subjects 
and exhibits disapproval of their victim’s 
behavior does not justify exposing the vic- 


tim to the trauma prompted by terrorist 
threats and violence. 

During this stage, a citizen will begin to 
acknowledge that most states are abusive, 
violent, overseen by psychopathic person- 
alities, and thus the violence experienced 
is the result of an external socio-political 
condition and not inherent in themselves. 

It is now that a victim begins to realize the 
importance of coming to terms with their 
situation and holding those in power ac- 
countable. 

Despite the realization that their fear, 
anxiety, and loss of civil liberties likely 
stem from the broader designs of treacher- 
ous individuals in power, victims will con- 
tinue to accept overzealous state power and 
commit themselves to saving the seriously 
flawed relationship. They will often use 
various reasons in order to justify this deci- 
sion. However, individuals who choose to 
remain in such an environment will soon 
find that in most cases the tyrannical gov- 
ernment will only increase the severity of 
its abuses. 

Responsibility 

Once a citizen recognizes how the psy- 
chological torment and terroristic violence 
they are suffering from is the fault of their 
government, it is only a matter of time be- 
fore these victims understand the impor- 
tance of taking responsibility and escap- 
ing their current situation. In the majority 
of cases, state violence does not improve 
over time. Most governments subjecting 
their citizens to violence and brutality are 
“repeat offenders” and will continue to 
reinforce control by exposing subjects to 
heightened abuses. When an individual ac- 
knowledges this, they will understand that 
their safety, and the safety of their loved 
ones, depends on establishing new modes 
of governance. During the responsibility 
stage of the battered citizen’s syndrome, a 
victim of state violence may experience a 
vast array of difficulties. 

It is essential that an individual plan their 
escape well. Citizens who have decided 
to depart from their unfavorable situation 
should avoid the enticements of major po- 
litical parties that are usually the root cause 
of battered citizen syndrome. 

If a victim would like support and advice 
about leaving their abusive relationship 
they may wish to contact or support a third 
party candidate running for public office. 
Citizen violence shelters in the form of in- 
formation derived from alternative news 

Battered Citizen Continued on page 19 
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BOOK REVIEW: “OUT OF CONTROL” BY NANCY KURSHAN 


By Kijana Yashiri Askakri (Footnotes by 
Ed Mead) 

“All human activity is collective — a 
combination of the work and inspiration 
shaped by those who came before us and 
those who labor with us. ” 

-Nancy Kurshan 

E very aspiring prison rights activist, 
both captive and non-captive, that 
has a desire to qualitatively learn 
and to develop themselves into becoming 
a professionally trained activists, so as to 
be effective through the course of their 
line of work, must read and study Nancy 
Kurshan’s book “Out of Control.” I highly 
suggest that study groups be formulated, so 
as to advance and build upon the organiza- 
tional framework she has provided for the 
people, to which has been conceptualized 
in simple and easy to read language. The 
book at its core, illustrates countless exam- 
ples of mutual-aid-and-cooperation, along 
with emphasizing the importance of hav- 
ing clearly established goals and objectives 
that can be reasonably achieved. 

Nancy Kurshan does an excellent job of 
highlighting the significance of a 15 year 
(1985 to 200) struggle, the was waged and 
became manifest in their collective efforts 
to end the lockdown at Marion Federal 
Prison, that is located in the state of Illinois 
to which morphed into one of Amerikkka’s 
notorious control unit and isolation-based 
torture chamber (e.g. solitary confinement). 

As with any struggle that is geared to- 
wards movement building, it begins with 
the idea of an individual and/or individuals, 
which was the case with the Committee to 
End the Marion Lockdown (CEML), when 
its founding members Nancy Kurshan, Jan 
Susler, and Steve Whitman initially just 
wanted to educate the people by expos- 
ing to the public, the systemic practices 
of social, political, economical, and racial 
injustices, that are inherent in the Prison 
Industrial Slave Complex (e.g. PISC). And 
in addition to how these contradictions im- 
pact and affect our communities. It wasn’t 
long before their work took on a life of its 
own — a life molded by their relentless stra- 
tegic planning and organizing. 

Unbeknownst to many in society, the 
construct of solitary confinement units, 
were originally modeled after the “dia- 
bolical techniques” of the mad scientist Dr. 
Edgar Schein of MIT, where he provided a 


A Revolutionary’s Perspective 

blueprint on how to break and brainwash 
the Chinese prisoners of war via his book 
“Coercive Persuasion.” Nancy Kurshan ex- 
cerpts a passage from his book, wherein it 
states: 

“In order to produce marked changes of 
attitude and/or behavior, it is necessary to 
weaken, undermine, or remove the sup- 
ports of the old attitudes. Because most of 
these supports are the face to face confir- 
mation of present behavior and attitudes, 
which are provided by those with whom 
close emotional ties exist, it is often neces- 
sary to break these emotional ties. This can 
be done either by removing the individual 
physically and preventing any communica- 
tion with those whom cares about, or by 
proving to him that those whom he respects 
are not worthy of it, and, indeed, should be 
actively mistreated. 

I would like to have you think of brain- 
washing not in terms of politics, ethics, 
and morals, but in terms of the deliberate 
changing of human behavior and attitude 
by a group of men over who have relatively 
complete control over and environment in 
which the captive populace lives.” Page 12 
of “Out of Control.” 

The context of this is relative to the CD- 
Cr’s gang validation policies and practices, 
in particular, in relation to CDCr’s newly 
created “How to Make a Slave” Step Down 
Program (SDP), where prisoners have 
been targeted/persecuted with the same 
purpose and objectives in mind — to break 
and brainwash us! Pelican Bay’s counter 
intelligence unit (IGI) has successfully de- 
stroyed/neutralized the only real outside 
community support that I had, when they 
falsely accused my beloved lil’ sista [Name 
omitted by Ed] of promoting gang activity 
via a letter she sent me, to tell that Black 
Panther Party (BPP) members were going 
to be attending/supporting a community 
event, that was being held on my behalf, at 
Lil’ Bobby Hutton’s Park in West Oakland. 

Instrumental in the CEML’s successful 
grass root organizing was several key fac- 
tors, such as: 

Their multi-faceted approach, as to how 
they took to accomplishing various tasks. 
They make a point of not just up and in- 
volving themselves in activities — if they 
could avoid it. This allowed them to pre- 
serve and maximize their limited resources. 
For example, they would initiate plans 3, 6 
or 12 months in advance, containing spe- 


cific goals particular, in relation to CDCr’s 
newly created “How To Mark a Slave” 
Step Down Program, where prisoners have 
been targeted/persecuted with the same 
purpose and objectives that they want- 
ed to achieve in their line of work. This 
provided their personnel with organiza- 
tional structure (leadership), which armed 
them with the tools to modify their tac- 
tics, when circumstances warranted such. 
This point is significant, as many activists 
find themselves becoming over-whelmed, 
burnt-out, and worn-down rather quick- 
ly, as they are often operating upon their 
emotional subjectivity that is associated 
with being outraged — over how the people 
they’re attempting to aid and assist, is being 
oppressed by as racist and diabolical sys- 
tem of government! This typically clouds 
an activist’s ability to creatively assess the 
fact that victories often won’t be achieved 
over night — especially without any organi- 
zational structure in place to compartmen- 
talize their work. 1 

1. Their collaborative work with politi- 
cal prisoner like Sundiata Acoi, Oscar 
Lopez Rivera, Alejandrina Torres, Bill 
Dunne, Safiya Bukhari, Hanif-Bey, Car- 
los A. Torres, Silvia Baraldini, and Su- 
san Rosenberg, to which later included 
the prisoners that were also being sub- 
jected to various human rights abuses. 
The relationships that were forged out 
of this crucible, enabled human bridges 
to be constructed, wherein CEML mem- 
bers were able to learn, hands on, of the 
contradictions that plagued this slave 
kamp (Marion Prion)2, and other like 
it. Thus allowing CEML to be equipped 
with the necessary tools to achieve their 
objectives, while providing substantive 
support to prisoners. Pivotal in this ex- 
change, was CEML’s functional appreci- 
ation of Democracy, through the course 
of staying in contact with the prisoners, 
but more importantly, including the pris- 
oners in the decision-making process 
when strategizing for a particular action 
and or community event. This protected 
prisoners from being left nameless face- 

1. Let us remember that criticism is a two way street. 
When we discuss the burn out of outside volunteers 
let us not neglect to mention our fault for this burn 
out— our putting too much work or making too many 
demands on our few outside volunteers. 

2. 1 wasa prisoner atthe Marion Federal Prison during 
some of that period and I too was very active in the 
struggle against not only that prison's degrading be- 
havior modification program, but all such programs. 
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REPORT TO U.N. CALLS BULLSHIT 
ON OBAMA’S ‘LOOK FORWARD, 
NOT BACKWARDS’ APPROACH TO 


less, and voiceless, when the reality of 
the issues directly pertained to prisoners 
being brutalized, tormented, and dehu- 
manized in every extreme by our op- 
pressors! 

2. CEML understood the importance of 
having organizational infrastructure, 
wherein they constantly distributed 
pamphlets, leaflets, flyers, brochures, 
and other propaganda based materials, 
wire their work. Shops, seminars, study 
groups, etc. That they held to educate 
the people, about their line of work. 
This insured the basis of, clearly define 
organizational expectations being set 
for, which made it easier for CEML to 
receive the support from the commu- 
nity by other people wanting to become 
CEML members; volunteering her time 
or donating funds and other essential re- 
sources for their work. 

3. CEML did not limit the focus of their 
primary objectives, to just ending the 
lockdown at Marion, they also instituted 
additional campaigns, they became in- 
terconnect (secondary) to their pursuits. 
For example, the prisoners at Marion 
were being forced to drink, shower, and 
wash themselves in toxic polluted wa- 
ter! The exposure of this contradiction, 
brought about outrage from the environ- 
mentalist in our community this allowed 
CEML to forge a united front with them. 
And this was a pivotal tactic, when you 
account for the fact, that, CEML only 
had 10 to 15 core members throughout 
their entire 15 your struggle. This is ex- 
tremely impressive! 

Close this with a clenched fist salute to 
Nancy Kurshan in the entire CEML staff 
for a job well done, but more importantly 
— for having a wherewithal, to share 
their struggle of life’s experience with 
the people. So again, everyone to read 
and study Nancy Kurshan’s book “Out 
of Control” for free on the Freedom 
Archives website, and build upon the 
framework that she has provided us. The 
book is available online at" http://www. 
freedomarchives . org/Out_of_Control/ 
index.html. 3 • 

Build to win. 

For more information contact: 

Kijana Tashiri Askari 

S/N Marcus Harrison #-H54077 

P.B.S.P. 

P.O. Box 7500 D3-122 SHU 

Crescent City, CA 95531 

3. If you don't like reading a whole book online you 
can order a hard copy of the book from either Freedo- 
marchives. org or amazon.com, etc. 


TORTURE 

By Murtaza Hussain, “ The Intercept ” 

10-31-14 

M onths after President Obama 
frankly admitted that the United 
States had “tortured some folks” 
as part of the War on Terror, a new report 
submitted to the United Nations Commit- 
tee Against Torture has been released that 
excoriates his administration for shielding 
the officials responsible from prosecution. 

The report describes the post-9/ 1 1 torture 
program as “breathtaking in scope”, and 
indicts both the Bush and Obama admin- 
istrations for complicity in it - the former 
through design and implementation, and 
the latter through its ongoing attempts to 
obstruct justice. Noting that the program 
caused grievous harm to countless individ- 
uals and in many cases went as far as mur- 
der, the report calls for the United States to 
“promptly and impartially prosecute senior 
military and civilian officials responsible 
for authorizing, acquiescing, or consenting 
in any way to acts of torture.” 

In specifically naming former President 
George W. Bush, Department of Justice 
lawyer John Yoo and former CIA contrac- 
tor James Mitchell, among many others, 
as individuals who sanctioned torture at 
the highest levels, the report highlights a 
gaping hole in President Obama’s promise 
to reassert America’s moral standing dur- 
ing his administration. Not only have the 
cited individuals not been charged with any 
crime for their role in the torture program, 
Obama has repeatedly reiterated his man- 
tra of “looking forward, not backwards” to 
protect them from accountability. 

Needless to say, you shouldn’t try that 
defense in court if you’re an ordinary 
American on trial for, say, a drug crime. 

It’s also worth remembering that, horrific 
as it was, the torture regime described in 
the report was only a tiny part of the wide- 
ranging human rights abuses the United 
States committed after 9/1 1 . It doesn’t even 
account for the network of prisons where 
hundreds of thousands of people were de- 
tained in Iraq and Afghanistan - many of 
whom suffered beatings, rape and murder 
at the hands of U.S. soldiers. 

The environment that allowed such treat- 
ment was again authorized at the highest 


levels, but just as with the CIA program 
the only people to receive any legal sanc- 
tion for these actions have been low-level 
soldiers who’ve essentially been used as 
scapegoats for the crimes of their superiors. 

By refusing to prosecute Bush-era offi- 
cials for their culpability in major human 
rights abuses such as the CIA program and 
Abu Ghraib, President Obama is not just 
failing to enforce justice but is essentially 
guaranteeing that such abuses will happen 
again in the future. His administration has 
demonstrated that even if government of- 
ficials perpetrate the most heinous crimes 
imaginable, they will still be able to rely 
on their peers to conceal their wrongdoing 
and protect them from prosecution. This 
not only erodes the rule of law, it also helps 
create a culture of impunity that will inevi- 
tably give rise to such actions once again. 

The UN report cites former Yale Law 
School Dean Harold Koh as describing the 
Bush administration’s legal definition of 
torture as, “so narrow that it would have 
exculpated Saddam Hussein.” To his credit 
Barack Obama has finally called a spade 
a spade and identified Bush officials ac- 
tions for what they were: torture. Having 
done so, it’s now incumbent on him to stop 
protecting the officials who authorized this 
crime from legal scrutiny. • 

Source: First Look Media. 

[Ed's Note: As a socialist and defender 
of democracy and freedom I tend to take 
the principles of our rights seriously, 
among them: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ” 

No mention of citizenship requirements 
or place of birth. No mention of the rights 
being bestowed by congress, or even the 
constitution. 

Yet we, arrest, torture, and even kill our 
own citizens without a shred of the guaran- 
teed due process of law. We are back in the 
1500s, before the Magna Carta (Latin for 
Great Charter) which established habeas 
corpus among other freedoms. Where are 
the outraged mobs of Americans? Watch- 
ing America's Greatest Idol, of course.'] 
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3RD HUNGER 
STRIKE AT NW 
DETENTION 
CENTER 

Over 200 hunger strikers 

T mmigrant detainees are putting their 
bodies on the line for the third time 
this year, to call attention to the inhu- 
mane treatment in the GEO Group deten- 
tion center. Geo Group, a corporate giant 
that profits off the unnecessary suffering of 
those it imprisons for the convenience of 
ICE, while their civil immigration status is 
investigated. Advocates are concerned that 
hunger strikers will suffer retaliation simi- 
lar to the retaliation inflicted during previ- 
ous hunger strikes. Hunger strikers were 
placed in solitary confinement for up to 
30 days and threatened with force-feeding. 
Last spring hunger strikers received unful- 
filled promises from ICE officials. 

Geo Group has been allowed to supple- 
ment their lavish compensation of more 
than $100 per day per person with a clus- 
ter of self-reinforcing schemes to profit 
even more from the people placed in their 
“care.” Those schemes include: 

• Unwholesome meals with insufficient 
nutrients 

• High commissary prices for food and 
other items 

• Using the labor of detainees paid at the 
rate of $ 1 per day to prepare the meals, 
do the cleaning and laundry 
• Charge fees to families to provide mon- 
ey to the detainees 

Geo provides inadequate nourishment 
which creates a demand for commissary 
food at inflated prices, which induces de- 
tainees to work for essentially no pay and 
then profits from families’ contributions to 
those commissary accounts. 

Cipriano Rios, one of the hunger strike 
leaders, provided supporters with the fol- 
lowing information this weekend. Just to- 
day 35 more people joined, making a total 
of close to 200 detainees in hunger strike. 
We are certain that if it wasn’t for all the 
communication restrictions we face, more 
detainees would have joined, reaching 
more than two thirds of the total popula- 
tion. Our action is in the name of justice, 
hunger for freedom; therefore the hunger 
of the body, for most of us, is not above 
the claim for justice. Not one more! Stop 
families destruction! 

Colectiva de Detenidos NWDC 


Iraqi Doctors Call US 
Depleted Uranium Use 
"Genocide" 

Official Iraqi government statistics show 
that, prior to the outbreak of the first Gulf 
War in 1991, the country's rate of cancer 
cases was 40 out of 100,000 people. By 
1995, it had increased to 800 out of 100,000 
people, and, by 2005, it had doubled to at 
least 1,600 out of 100,000 people 

http://truth-out.org/news/item/26703- 

iraqi-doctors-call-depleted-uranium-use- 

genocide 

The Real Secret of Iraq's 
Germ Weapons 

In October some old chemical weapon 
shells were found buried in Iraq. These 
were not WMDs, but a few leftovers from 
Iraq's 1980s war with Iran. Some research 
shows the chemical warfare manufacturing 
equipment came from Germany, France 
and Holland. The feed stock for the germ 
weapons came from a US laboratory in 
Maryland — approved by the US govern- 
ment. 

http ://www. informationclearinghouse . 
info/article400 1 1 .htm 

19-Year-Old Dies Naked On 
Cell Floor Of Gangrene 

Three times last year Madison County 
jailers watched small-time criminals die 
before their eyes, according to a series of 
three lawsuits filed in federal court. Each 
argues that Madison County withholds the 
most basic medical care in order to save 
money, banking on the insurance of the 
medical contractor to cover any resulting 
lawsuits. 

http ://www. al .com/news/ index. 
ssf/20 14/10/ gangrene_and_broken_bones_ 
kill.html 

Poland Objects Human Rights 
Abuse Charges 

Poland is to ask the European Court of 
Human Rights to re-consider its ruling that 
Poland violated its human rights commit- 
ments by hosting a secret CIA jail on its 
soil, the prosecutor general was quoted as 
saying on Tuesday. 

http ://uk.reuters .com/article/20 14/10/21/ 
uk-cia-prisons-poland-idUKKC- 
N0IA14K20141021 


47% Of Incomes are Below 
The Poverty Line 

Forty-seven percent of Americans have 
incomes under twice the official poverty 
rate, making half of the country either poor 
or near-poor, according to figures released 
last week by the Census Bureau. 

These figures are based on the Census 
Bureau’s Supplemental Poverty Measure 
(SPM), which takes into account govern- 
ment transfers and the regional cost-of- 
living in calculating the poverty rate. Ac- 
cording to that calculation, there were 48.7 
million people in poverty in the United 
States, three million higher than the official 
census figures released last month. 

http ://www. informationclearinghouse. 
info/article4003 6 .htm 

In Defense of Extremism 

No one calls themselves a terrorist; no 
group calls itself extreme. When you see 
those words in print or spoken by a broad- 
caster, therefore, you know you are looking 
at a smear, an insult, lazy shorthand mas- 
querading as argument. 

http ://www. informationclearinghouse. 
info/article40050.htm 

Drone of Damocles 

John Kerry says all those fired at by 
drones in Pakistan are "confirmed terror- 
ist targets" - but with 1,675 unnamed dead 
how do we know when only 4 per cent of 
those killed by US drone strikes are named 
members of al-Qaeda, it's hard to trust 
American foreign policy 

http ://tinyurl .com/19edqgn 

Imprisoned Nation 

In 1970 California’s population was 16 
million and 10,000 of those were incarcer- 
ated at a cost of $500 million per year. In 
2008 California’s population is 34 million, 
yet there are 176,000 are incarcerated at a 
cost of $ 1 1 billion per year (cost includes 
average base salary of $74,000 per state 
prison employee). There are currently 2.38 
million people in US prisons, 1 in every 32 
people are in the criminal justice system 
in the US (includes probation & parole). 
Where does it end? When half the popu- 
lation is prisoners and the other half are 
prison guards? 

We don't want to be parasites on society. 
We need jobs, not more jails! 
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PRISONS 

By Jessica Pishko 

T n 201 1, under mounting pressure to de- 
crease the prison population, the Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation (CDCR) created the Alter- 
native Custody Program (ACP). It’s a pro- 
gram designed to forge a path for low-level 
female inmates to return home (under elec- 
tronic surveillance), care for their children, 
and reintegrate into their communities. The 
policy is currently the subject of a lawsuit 
claiming that it discriminates on the basis 
of sex, but in theory, it seems like a prison 
authority might have finally gotten some- 
thing right. 

That’s what Cynthia thought when she 
appeared before the panel (called an Insti- 
tution Classification Committee in CDCR 
lingo) after applying for ACP. After getting 
her paperwork straightened out and apply- 
ing three times, she was told she was de- 
nied. She needed a teeth cleaning before 
her application could be processed. 

Another woman was denied because of 
a computer error: Her dentistry was up to 
date, but a bureaucrat hadn’t changed her 
status, so she remained behind bars. 

In the offices of California Coalition for 
Women Prisoners (CCWP), letters (which 
you can readhere) have piled high from 
women who want to return home to their 
families and repent for their crimes. But 
very few of the eligible inmates are given 
a real chance to take advantage of the op- 
portunities that ACP promised. In one of 
the letters, an inmate named Anna wrote: 
“I know I’ve made mistakes in my life, but 
I’m ready for a change. Yes, I’ve been in 
and out of prison, but don’t only look at 
my record, look at what I did and all my 
programs.” Anna is currently in prison for 
identity fraud. She has not been released. 
Michelle, who has four children at home, 


was denied ACP 
because of a mis- 
take in classifica- 
tion — her crime 

was embezzlement, 
but it was mistaken- 
ly classified as “vi- 
olent,” rendering her 
ineligible. Misty Rojo, the program coordi- 
nator at CCWP, has received reports from 
women who were denied release because 
they had a pit bull as a pet and because they 
received medication for a treatable medical 
condition like high blood pressure. 

Before the women are released under 
ACP, they’re subject to a pre-release in- 
terview that includes sensitive questions 
about their histories of abuse and other 
mental anguish. The Justice Department 
has determined that at least half of all fe- 
male inmates have been victims of physi- 
cal or sexual abuse and one-third have been 
raped prior to incarceration, and appearing 
to harbor lingering psychological trauma 
from this abuse can prevent release. Even 
worse, the people asking these questions 
aren’t licensed therapists, according to 
Rojo, and they intentionally ask questions 
that cause the women to break down into 
tears and then accuse the women of being 
“mentally unstable,” which means they are 
not eligible for release. 

That’s what an inmate named Theresa 
claimed happened to her in a letter she 
wrote to CCWP explaining that she “was 
not prepared for what took place in my ACP 
classification hearing.” Theresa met all of 
the criteria for ACP and had no disciplinary 
actions. She participated in programs like 
Alcoholics Anonymous and anger man- 
agement. But in her hearing she was asked 
about her suicide attempts as a minor as 
well as her childhood and adult molesta- 
tion and rape. She 
felt blindsighted by 
the process and de- 
jected at the result, 
which was a denial 
of her ACP appli- 
cation. 

These stories 
help to illustrate 
why out of the 
estimated 4,000 
women eligible for 


ACP, only 420 have been released in the 
three years the program has been active. 
(The CDCR told me that it did not keep 
track of how many ACP petitions were 
denied.) California’s prisons are overflow- 
ing — so why is the state trying to keep its 
women inmates behind bars? 

Women are one of the fastest-growing 
segments of America’s prison population, 
and more thanhalf of these women — at 
least in California — are non-violent of- 
fenders. Women, along with gender-non- 
conforming inmates, are also some of the 
most vulnerable inside prison; rates of in- 
mate-on-inmate sexual violence are higher 
among women than men. Even further, it’s 
estimated that 75 percent of incarcerated 
women are the primary caretakers of their 
children, meaning that their imprisonment 
leaves a trail of disaster for their families. 

In the policy debates over California’s 
deplorable prison system, women’s pris- 
ons have frequently fallen by the wayside. 
Overcrowding leads to a range of obvious 
problems, from overuse of solitary confine- 
ment and more frequent lockdowns (since 
there are too many inmates for the staff to 
control) to a lack of basic supplies and un- 
sanitary conditions. But perhaps the most 
severe indirect consequence of overcrowd- 
ing is poor medical care for the inmates. In 
December 2013, a court-appointed panel of 
medical experts issued an independent re- 
port condemning the conditions at CCWF 
citing a litany of institutional deficiencies. 

More shockingly, an investigation this 
summer by the Center for Investigative 
Reporting discovered that nearly 150 fe- 
male inmates were given unauthorized 
sterilizations between 2006 and 2010 at 
CCWF, CIW, and Valley State. A new bill 
just signed by Governor Brown last month 
supposedly outlaws the practice once and 
for all. 

CCWF and CIW have been the target of 
scrutiny for poor medical care for nearly 
two decades, but instead of releasing fe- 
male prisoners who are unlikely to pose 
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harm — thus, potentially alleviating some 
of these issues — Governor Jerry Brown re- 
cently signed a contract worth $9 million a 
year with GEO Group, the second-largest 
private prison contracting company, to take 
over a prison facility in McFarland, Cali- 
fornia that will house about 260 women 
(with an option to double its size). Press re- 
leases for the prison claim that the facility 
will boast services like job training, drug 
programs, and other therapeutic interven- 
tions, although there is no guarantee that 
transferred inmates will be able to continue 
any of their current programming. 



Art by Michael Russell 


But the move is not an auspicious one. 
While the California Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation (CDCR) doesn’t 
have the best track record, it looks like a 
luxury hotel compared to GEO Group, 
which is the subject of hundreds of lawsuits 
for violence, mistreatment, and poor medi- 
cal care in its facilities. 

In 2010, the ACLU filed a lawsuit on 
behalf of an epileptic Texas man who died 
from an untreated seizure while in solitary 
confinement. GEO Group was called out 
for the abysmal conditions in a Mississippi 
juvenile facility by a federal judge, who 
held that the private company allowed “a 
cesspool of unconstitutional and inhuman 
acts and conditions to germinate.” On top 
of concerns about privatized prisons, the 
latest outcry over the proposed McFarland 
facility crystallizes the ongoing problem 
of California’s women’s prisons, facilities 
plagued by scandals and problems that re- 
main largely out of the public eye. 

While the GEO contract might tempo- 
rarily alleviate overcrowding, it doesn’t 


solve the real problem, which would be to 
allow the release of non-violent offenders 
and maintain the programs that help these 
women reintegrate into their communities. 
(ACP, by the way, provides no assistance 
for women seeking employment or hous- 

ing.) 

The popularity of Orange Is the New 
Black has drawn attention to the plight of 
women in prison. When I talk with people 
about prisons, I often hear how difficult it 
is for these women to speak up about their 
treatment because they have felt so consis- 
tently ignored by prison authorities who 
operate in a system dominated by hyper- 
masculine principles. The CDCR, like all 
prison regimes, lacks accountability be- 
cause their decisions are always shrouded 
under the guise of “public safety,” some- 
thing no politician seems bold enough to 
question. 

Women inmates are less likely to riot or 
institute hunger strikes, which emboldens 
the CDCR to ignore them because they are 
less in the public eye — contrast, for exam- 
ple, the very public hunger strikes at Peli- 
can Bay with the relative silence at CCWF. 
These women suffer from what is called a 
“double invisibility,” hidden from the pub- 
lic’s eyes because no one will take the time 
to listen. • 

http://www. vice, com/read/women-are- 
becoming-second-class-citizens-in-califor- 
nias-prisons-114 



Art and words by Kevin "Rashid" Johnson 


DOES ROCK HAVE 
A FUTURE? 

U nfortunately for those who have 
made recent donations of money 
or stamps (we are talking about 
$22.50 in checks and about 30 stamps) will 
not be getting refunds, although they will 
received the appropriate number of any fu- 
ture issues of Rock that might come out. 

It cost me over a buck to get this double 
issue into your hands, and there would have 
been 599 others just like you. If you’ve do- 
nated recently, or if you plan to contribute 
something in the future, your name will be 
added to the new Rock mailing list and, the 
next time we get the money for an issue, 
with only 6 1 of you, it wonf be long before 
you’ll get another copy of the newsletter. 

If you paid for a subscription and have 
not received your full 12 issues, you will 
be getting any future issues that are printed 
until your subscription term expires. If, on 
the other hand, you sent me a $ 1 5 subscrip- 
tion in July of 2014, but you've been re- 
ceiving the newsletter free since 2012, then 
you have no subscription at all. You have 
paid for one of the two free years. The point 
here is that nobody should lose money un- 
less you all inside just totally kick me to the 
curb. Then 61 readers will be out of luck. 

Want to know how bad it is? Out of a 
California mailing list of 433, when those 
whose subscriptions had expired or who 
had not paid enough were removed, we had 
only 61 remaining. The 372 prisoners who 
allowed their subscriptions to expire, or 
otherwise not paid, is the financial burden 
Mark and I have been carrying for most all 
of 2014. The number of 61 paid readers, 
includes complementary subs to sister pub- 
lications, such as Turning the Tide and S.E 
Bay View, and free subs to those who have 
given artwork to the newsletter. Donations 
of articles does not keep you on the list, as 
publishing is your duty. 

The Rock mailing lists (California, 
Washington, Oregon, and Texas) have been 
gone through and anyone who is not paid 
to date, or whose subscription has expired, 
has been deleted. A new mailing list has 
been developed and will consist of only 
those few (61) who have recently contrib- 
uted or those who actually do contribute 
something in the future. 

When enough in stamps and money have 
been donated then we will publish an is- 
sue of Rock. That might be every month or 
once a year or never — it depends entirely 
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Movement elders Mark Cook Left, Ed Mead, 
Right Photo taken at Sheridan Federal 
Prison in Oregon, September of 1993. Both 
were doing armed Bank robbery convictions 

on you. I’ll leave a subscription form on 
the back page, just in case folks want to see 
if we can make this work again. 

Now what about the 167 readers in the 
states of Washington, Oregon, and Texas? 
Washington has two paid subscribers, one 
gave $15 and the other $1,000 (his sub- 
scription will last longer than me). Oregon 
has one $15 subscription. And I have one 
$15 subscription from Texas. Those are 
the only ones who will get future issues of 
Rock. We’ll grow or die from there. 

Anyone with subscription or money 
questions should let me know, but if you 
want a response you must enclose a SASE. 
I can’t afford to spend fifty cents every time 
I write a letter to a prisoner. 

Lastly, outside people should not send 
me money for the newsletter (or for any 
reason other than a subscription). This is 
a prisoner publication and if prisoners do 
not support it then there is no reason for its 
existence. We did well for two years, back 
when there was a struggle, but this year, 
in the absence of struggle, when some of 
the inside leadership went into the state’s 
behavior modification programs, it’s been 
a financial bust in terms of the newsletter. 
It sort of feels like the wheels are coming 
off, like it’s back to every man for himself. 

Does Rock have a future? That’s what we 
are deciding now. Each prisoner has a bal- 
lot. As always, you vote with your feet. 

Ed Mead 

Battered . Continued from page 13 

media, meaningful political discussion and 
debate, and grassroots and independent po- 
litical organizing can also provide victims 
with the necessary support to make a clean 
break from tyrannical state power that will 
ultimately lead toward the forging of more 
constructive political realities for them- 
selves and their fellow citizenry. • 

http.V/memoryholeblog. com 


ANDY’S FIGHT 

300 MILES NORTH, THE MURDER OF ANDY LOPEZ WAS 
HEARD IN THE SHU AT 
CSP - PELICAN BAY 

Andy Lopez was murdered by a Sonoma County Sheriff in Santa Rosa, California on 
October 22nd, 2013. He was only 13 years old. Andy’s murder was deeply felt all over 
the world. 300 miles north of Santa Rosa, Jose Villarreal was moved to write and create 
art in honor of Andy from his cell in the SHU at CSP - Pelican Bay. 


Jose Villarreal is a prolific writer and artist who has spent the last ten years of his life in 
the SHU at Pelican Bay. He writes frequently for publications such as California Prison 
Focus and The Rock. Everything Jose does he does with purpose and commitment - 
including taking part in the most recent prisoner hunger strikes that occurred at Pelican 
Bay and elsewhere throughout the California Prison system. Jose has dedicated his life 
to struggling for Brown youth, Aztlan and oppressed people everywhere. He could 
not sit idle after hearing that Andy Lopez had been murdered and quickly created the 
following portrait and poem for and about him. He recognized that Andy’s struggle is 
one that we all share - the fight against repression and for liberation. When we fight for 
Andy, we fight for all of us. a ^ 


You’re presence lives on in every struggle against brutality, 
a precious life not spared the coarse nature of our reality. 

A reflection of life under Amerikkka in these streets, 

We yearn for the day youth need not worry about them folks wearing 
them dam sheets. 

You were not allowed to reach your 14th birthday, 

This tragedy was felt all the way up in Pelican Bay. 

I was in my windowless cell when I got the news, 
mijito in our struggle for justice we will not lose! 

Today we are bom into a repressive state, 

Yet the beauty of the people is shown resisting on your birthdate. 
You’re precious life meant more than you would probably ever know, 
Your small Brown fist has already dealt them a mighty big blow. 
Transformation has started due to this pigs actions, 

Look at the mobilization of people from so many factions! 

Your fight began the day you were bom, 

Occupation will continue until stmggle becomes the norm. 

Today we rebuild with liberation in sight, 
there is no way in hell we will abandon Andy’s fight! 






By Jose Villarreal #H84098 
Pelican Bay - State Prison 
SHU - Cl 1 - 106 
PO Box 7500 
Crescent City, CA 95532 
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Quote Box 


"America’s entire war on terror is an 
exercise in imperialism. This may come 
as a shock to Americans, who don’t like 
to think of their country as an empire. But 
what else can you call America’s legions 
of soldiers, spooks and special forces 
straddling the globe?" 

Michael Ignatieff, 
New York Times 


"There are only two mistakes one can 
make along the road to truth; not going all 
the way, and not starting." 

Buddha 

"Search for the truth is the noblest oc- 
cupation of man; its publication is a duty." 

Anne Louise Germaine de Stael 


"... in America, we have achieved 
the Orwellian prediction — enslaved, the 
people have been programmed to love 
their bondage and are left to clutch only 
mirage-like images of freedom, its fables 
and fictions. The new slaves are linked 
together by vast electronic chains of 
television that imprison not their bodies 
but their minds. Their desires are pro- 
grammed, their tastes manipulated, their 
values set for them." 

Gerry Spence, Freedom to Slavery 

"None are more hopelessly enslaved 
than those who falsely believe they are 
free." 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 

V 


"Everyone thinks of changing the 
world, but no one thinks of changing him- 
self." 

Leo Tolstoy 

"Silence, they say, is the voice of com- 
plicity. But silence is impossible. Silence 
screams. Silence is a message, just as do- 
ing nothing is an act. Let who you are ring 
out & resonate in every word & every 
deed. Yes, become who you are. There’s 
no sidestepping your own being or your 
own responsibility. What you do is who 
you are. You are your own comeuppance. 
You become your own message. You are 
the message. 

In the Spirit of Crazy Horse ’’ 

Leonard Peletier 

J 
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Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $20 or 40 
forever stamps per year. 

No Free Subscriptions 

First: 

Last: ^ 

Number; 

Prison: 

Housing: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip: 


Send stamps or check to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 


V J 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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UN REPORT DETAILS ABYSMAL U.S. 

RECORD OF ABUSE 

At Home and Abroad, UN Report Details Abysmal US Record of Abuse 
Torture, indefinite detention, excessive force, and systematic discrimination and 
mistreatment have become part of the nation’s modern legacy 


By Jon Queally 

A n official report by the United 
Nations Committee Against Tor- 
ture released November 28, 2014, 
found that the United States has a long way 
to go if it wants to actually earn its claimed 
position as a leader in the world on human 
rights. 

Following a lengthy review of recent 
and current practices regarding torture, 
imprisonment, policing, immigration poli- 
cies, and the overall legacy of the Bush and 
Obama administration’s execution of the 
so-called ‘War on Terror,’ the committee 
report (pdf) found the U.S. government in 
gross violation when it comes to protecting 
basic principles of the Convention Against 
Torture, which the U.S. ratified in 1994, as 
well as other international treaties. 

This was the first full review of the U.S. 
human rights record by the UN body since 
2006 and the release of the report fol- 
lows a two-day hearing in Geneva earlier 
this month in which representatives of the 
Obama administration offered testimony 
and answered questions to the review 
panel. The report’s findings do not reflect 
well on the U.S., a nation that continues to 
tout itself as a leader on such issues despite 
the enormous amount of criticism aimed 
at policies of torture and indefinite deten- 
tion implemented in the years following 
September 11, 2001, the invasions of Af- 
ghanistan and Iraq that followed, and the 
global military campaign taking place on 


several continents and numerous countries 
that continues to this day. 

In addition to calling for full accountabil- 
ity for the worst torture practices that hap- 
pened during the Bush administration, the 
panel also demanded the Obama adminis- 
tration end the continued harsh treatment of 
foreign detainees at its offshore prison at 
Guantanamo Bay on the island of Cuba. As 
Reuters notes, the panel’s report criticized 
what it called a continued U.S. failure to 
fully investigate allegations of torture and 
ill-treatment of terrorism suspects held in 
U.S. custody abroad, “evidenced by the 
limited number of criminal prosecutions 
and convictions”. 

According to the report: 

The Committee expresses its grave con- 
cern over the extraordinary rendition, se- 
cret detention and interrogation program 
operated by the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) between 2001 and 2008, 
which involved numerous hum an rights 
violations, including torture, ill - treat- 
ment and enforced disappearance of per- 
sons suspected of involvement in terrorism 
- related crimes. While noting the content 
and scope of Presidential E.O. 13491, the 
Committee regrets the scant information 
provided by the State party with regard to 
the now shuttered network of secret deten- 
tion facilities, which formed part of the 
high - value detainee program publicly re- 
ferred to by President Bush on 6 September 
2006. It also regrets the lack of information 


provided on the practices of extraordinary 
rendition and enforced disappearance; and, 
on the extent of the CIA’s abusive interro- 
gation techniques used on suspected terror- 
ists, such as waterboarding. 

As The Guardian reports: Many of the 
harshest criticisms are reserved for the 
Bush administration’s excesses between 
2001 and 2009. But the committee is criti- 
cal of how the current US government has 
failed, in its view, to clean up the mess that 
was created in the wake of 9/1 1 . 

In particular, it wants to see the US ac- 
knowledge torture as a specific criminal of- 
fence at the federal level, thereby removing 
possible loopholes in the law. It also urges 
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the US Senate select committee on intelli- 
gence to publish as quickly as possible its 
report into the CIA’s historic detention and 
interrogation program that has been caught 
up in political wrangling for months. 

“The Obama administration needs to 
match its rhetoric with actions by support- 
ing full accountability for torture,” said 
Jamil Dakwar, director of the ACLU’s hu- 
man rights program, in response to the re- 
port. “As a start, that means allowing the 
release of the Senate’s torture report sum- 
mary without redactions that would defeat 
report’s primary purpose, which is to ex- 
pose the full extent of government abuse. 
It also means ensuring a top-to-bottom 
criminal investigation of the torture that 
occurred.” 

The report says that though the U.S. has 
tough anti-torture statutes on the books, it 
has not gone far enough in some areas to 
guarantee that no loopholes exist and has 
done far too little to allow redress for viola- 
tions that have already occurred. In terms 
of recommendations, panel’s report “calls 
for the declassification of torture evidence, 
in particular Guantanamo detainees’ ac- 
counts of torture” and said the U.S. “should 
ensure that all victims of torture are able to 
access a remedy and obtain redress, wher- 
ever acts of torture occurred and regardless 
of the nationality of the perpetrator or the 
victim. “ 

In addition to criticizing other policies 
related to military engagement abroad, the 
committee slammed the U.S. for many of 
its domestic policies, including prolonged 
solitary confinement of those in prison; 
charges of “prolonged suffering” for those 
exposed to “botched” state executions; 
heavy-handed and discriminatory policing 
practices in the nation’s cities; the treat- 
ment of juveniles in the criminal justice 
system; and serious problems with its im- 
migration enforcement policies. 

As protests related to the shooting death 
of Michael Brown by a police officer in 
Ferguson, Missouri continue this week, the 
UN panel specifically referred to the “fre- 
quent and recurrent police shootings or fa- 
tal pursuits of unarmed black individuals.” 

Speaking with reporters, panel member 
Alessio Bruni said, “We recommend that 
all instances of police brutality and exces- 
sive use of force by law enforcement of- 
ficers are investigated promptly, effectively 
and impartially by an independent mecha- 
nism.” 

“This report - along with the voices of 
Americans protesting around the country 


this week - is a wake-up call for police 
who think they can act with impunity,” said 
ACLU’s Dakwar. “It’s time for systemic 
policing reforms and effective oversight 
that make sure law enforcement agencies 
treat all citizens with equal respect and 
hold officers accountable when they cross 
the line.” • 


ESCALATING 
PROTESTS INSIDE 
ISRAELI PRISONS 

New statement from 
Palestinian prisoners 

By samidoun 

T he following statement was released 
on 29 November by the Prison 
Branch of the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine and reflects the or- 
ganizing of prisoners from all Palestinian 
political parties inside Israeli occupation 
prisons, including the organizing of PFLP 
prisoners. The Campaign to Free Ahmad 
Sa’adat distributed the statement below. 
Samidoun will announce and participate 
participate in international solidarity ac- 
tions with the prisoners’ struggle as news 
and actions develop: 

At the time when the occupation is con- 
tinuing its onslaught against our people ev- 
erywhere, escalating the attack and viola- 
tions and racist hatred in everywhere, this 
attack is becoming more violent and ugly 
against the prisoners’ movement. Here, 
there are not even the barest elements of 
parity in the balance of power, which falls 
decisively in favor of the enemy, as condi- 
tions become more difficult and cruel and 
the occupier escalates its policies that aim 
to undermine our determination, will and 
revolutionary humanity through a series 
of measures impacting all aspects of pris- 
oners’ lives inside the occupation prisons. 
These policies include denial of family vis- 
its, limitations and prohibitions on deposits 
of money to the prison “canteen” (commis- 
sary) accounts, eliminating almost all tele- 
vision stations except two Hebrew channels 
and 1 Arabic channel, as well as arbitrary 
transfer and a recent increased escalation 
of solitary confinement and isolation. This 
comes on top of restrictions on movement 
within prison sections and continuation of 
the deliberate policy of medical neglect, 
denying sick prisoners visits with specialist 
physicians under various pretexts, and the 
violent night raids and invasions of prison- 


ers rooms under the pretext of inspection 
and searches for contraband. These so- 
called searches aim to uproot all stability 
in the lives of prisoners and make it clear to 
prisoners that they are being targeted on a 
daily basis. All of these raids only empha- 
size the steadfastness of the prisoners and 
their insistence on their will for life and 
freedom, which is truly what these raids are 
attempting to confiscate. 

In light of the escalation of these attacks, 
backed by the political decision of the 
right-wing extremist Zionist government, 
and after all efforts have failed to end these 
attacks, which have been escalating since 
12 June 2014, the prisoners’ movement has 
held a series of meetings in various prisons 
about the current situation, which have is- 
sued several specific demands and which 
have decided to begin the implementa- 
tion of a program of steps of protest with 
increasing escalation and rejection of the 
policy and procedures of the prison admin- 
istration, in order to pressure the prison au- 
thority to implement these demands. These 
protest steps will begin on 1 December 
2014 and will continue until the desired 
goals are accomplished. 

Prisoners’ specific demands: 

Restore the situation to what it was prior 
to 15 June 2014 

Cancel all denials of family visits, restore 
the removed television channels, cancel all 
prohibitions on canteen deposits, and re- 
store conditions of life in general. Resume 
visits to prisoners from the Gaza Strip with 
equality with prisoners from the West Bank 
End all of the recent punitive practices, 
including lengthy delays between fam- 
ily visits, prohibitions on assembly and 
movement within sections, the escalation 
of isolation and solitary confinement, fre- 
quent transfers by “Bosta” and address all 
matters relating to this issue, which inflicts 
significant suffering on prisoners while be- 
ing transferred between prisons or taken to 
court 

Improve the treatment of prisoners suf- 
fering from medical conditions and provide 
the necessary medications to prisoners suf- 
fering from disease 

End administrative detention without 
charge or trial 

Announced schedule of protests to 
achieve these demands: 

1 December 2014, Monday - Send- 
ing a message to the director of the 
prison to discuss this issue 

2 December 2014, Tuesday - One- 
day hunger strike in all prisons 
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9 December 2014, Tuesday - One- 
day hunger strike in all prisons 

10 December 2014, Wednesday - 
Afternoon protest in the prisons 

16 December 2014, Tuesday - One 
day hunger strike in all prisons 

18 December 2014, Thursday - Boy- 
cotting the prison administration and 
striking by sections 

23 December 2014, Tuesday - One 
day hunger strike in all prisons 

25 December 2014, Thursday - Boy- 
cotting the prison administration and 
striking and protesting in sections 

26 December 2014, Friday - Strikes 
and protests in all prisons, announcing 
the beginning of mass civil disobedi- 
ence 

This program will escalate in protest 
steps in order to build up pressure on the 
prison administration to support our strug- 
gle and achieve our just demands. The jail- 
er, sooner or later, will be subject to the will 
and the victory of the prisoners! 

Glory to the martyrs and victory to the 
revolution. • 

The Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine branch in Israeli jails. 


GUANTANAMO 
FORCE-FEEDING 
IS ILLEGAL, SAYS 
UN BODY 


A United Nations panel has said that 
the force-feeding of hunger-strik- 
ing detainees at Guantanamo Bay is 
a violation of the UN Convention Against 
Torture. 

The report, released today by the UN 
Committee Against Torture, said that the 
practise “constitutes ill-treatment”, and 
called on the US to halt it. The Commit- 
tee also noted that “detainees’ lawyers have 
argued in court that force feedings are al- 
legedly administered in an unnecessarily 
brutal and painful manner” - an apparent 
reference to US litigation brought by in- 
ternational human rights NGO Reprieve 
on behalf of cleared Syrian detainee Abu 
Wa’el Dhiab. 

As part of those legal proceedings, the 
Obama Administration has until Tuesday 
(December 2) to appeal a recent court or- 
der to release over ten hours of classified 
footage showing the force-feeding of Mr 
Dhiab. 


Commenting, Cori Crider, Strategic Di- 
rector at Reprieve and Mr Dhiab ’s attorney, 
said: “The UN is entirely right - abuse at 
Guantanamo is still happening on Obama’s 
watch, and I’ve seen the force-feeding 
footage to prove it. This assessment could 
not be more timely - the Obama adminis- 
tration has until next week to either face up 
to a court order to release these force-feed- 
ing videos, or to file an appeal, in hopes of 
covering up the evidence. The right course 
is clear - the American public has a right 
to see what’s being done in their name. 
Obama should release the tapes without 
delay, and end these abuses once and for 
all.” • 


FEDERAL JUDGES 
ORDER CALI TO 
EXPAND PRISON 
RELEASES 

O n November 14, 2014, Federal 
judges on Friday ordered Califor- 
nia to launch a new parole program 
that could free more prisoners early, ruling 
the state had failed to fully implement an 
order last February intended to reduce un- 
constitutional crowding. 

The judges, for a second time, ordered 
that all nonviolent second- strike offenders 
be eligible for parole after serving half their 
sentence. They told corrections officials to 
submit new plans for that parole process by 
Dec. 1, and to implement them beginning 
January. 

“The record contains no evidence that 
defendants cannot implement the required 
parole process by that date, 1 1 months after 
they agreed to do so ‘promptly,’” the judg- 
es wrote in Friday’s order. 

Corrections department spokeswoman 
Deborah Hoffman said the agency would 
comply with the order. 

But the federal judicial panel did not take 
action on other steps it had ordered Califor- 
nia to take last February. Those include in- 
creasing the sentence reductions minimum- 
custody inmates can earn for good behavior 
and participation in rehabilitation and edu- 
cation programs. 

Most of those prisoners now work as 
groundskeepers, janitors and in prison 
kitchens, with wages that range from 8 
cents to 37 cents per hour. Lawyers for At- 
torney General Kamala Harris had argued 
in court that if forced to release these in- 


mates early, prisons would lose an impor- 
tant labor pool. 

Prisoners’ lawyers countered that the 
corrections department could hire public 
employees to do the work. 

The judges also have not resolved a dis- 
pute over the state’s refusal to permit in- 
mates with past sex offenses to earn the 
same sentence reductions now given to 
other second-strike felons. 

California was first ordered to make 
these changes in February, when federal 
judges also agreed to give the state an ad- 
ditional two years to meet court-ordered 
population caps. 

The state has been meeting periodic 
benchmarks set by the judges, but was 
also supposed to be making other changes 
that would produce a long-term, “durable” 
population reduction. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 

By Mumia Abu- Jamal 

R ecently, there’s been much com- 
ment about the Constitution. 

What are we talking about? 

Well, not only is there a U.S. Constitu- 
tion that allegedly covers the nation, but 
every state has a constitution as well. 

Article VI establishes what’s called the 
Supremacy Clause, where every state is 
bound by the U.S. Constitution, usually as 
decided by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Pennsylvania’s Constitution, Art. I; Sect. 
7 addresses Free Speech. 

A part of it reads thus: 

The free communication of thoughts and 
opinions is one of the invaluable rights of 
man, and every citizen may freely speak, 
write and print on any subject. . . . 

Under the Freedom of Speech clause of 
the First Amendment of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, the 6th Article of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, how can the state’s legislators pass, 
and politicians sign, the recent law de- 
scribed as the “Muzzle Mumia” act? 

Answer: They can’t - at least not consti- 
tutionally. 

In order to do so, they had to knowingly 
and willingly violate both the U.S. and PA 
Constitutions, and their very oaths of of- 
fice. 

This they did. 

If you’ve looked down on your politi- 
cians before, this will only increase your 
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disgust and contempt. 

Clearly, the political class are but whores, 
who sell their tongues to the highest bidder, 
and their oaths are as empty as dry, with- 
ered husks. 

They don’t really believe in their own 
constitution. 

Why, pray tell, should you? • 


CDCR’S NEW 
CON GAME TO 
UNDERMINE OUR 
CLASS ACTION 
SUIT 

By Randall ‘Sondai ’ Ellis 

I n order to successfully advance in each 
step of CDCR’s newly enacted Step 
Down Program (SDP), prisoners are 
expected to fill out and complete a series 
of thought policing or brainwashing work- 
books. One such workbook is entitled “The 
Con Game” and purports to elucidate for 
the prisoner via “self-directed journaling” 
the ways in which he either consciously or 
unconsciously is a con artist and criminal. 

However, empirical evidence irrefutably 
proves that the true con artists and crimi- 
nals are CDCR, the Department Review 
Board (DRB), Office of Correctional Safe- 
ty (OCS), Institutional Gang Investigations 
(IGI), Office of Administrative Law (OAL) 
and the Classification Staff Representative 
(CSR) - and the con game they’re running 
is the SDP, replete with such old cons as 
“Three Card Monty,” “Smoke and Mir- 
rors,” “The Bait and Switch,” word games 
and manipulation. 

So let’s look at it. It appears that the court 
has issued CDCR yet another “save.” It has 
effectively permitted CDCR to undermine 
the class action lawsuit filed in Ashker v. 
Brown et al ., CV-05796-CW, challenging 
the use of long term solitary confinement 
and the lack of any meaningful periodic 
review of our status towards release from 
said confinement, as was mandated - but 
never enforced by a court - in Toussaint v. 
McCarthy , 801 F.2d 1080, 1098-1 101 (9th 
Cir. 1986). 

Following the suspension of the hunger 
strikes, CDCR issued a series of memoran- 
dums that it said would effectively move 
it away from the current status-based pu- 
nitive system to a more behavioral based 
individual accountability system, where 
a man would be punished based on his in- 


dividual actions and not based on this cur- 
rent “he said she said” game. That game 
has evolved into a mechanism whereby the 
so-called investigators fabricate so-called 
evidence of gang activity and association 
and membership and is based on things like 
“your name was discovered on a roster in 
another validated prisoner’s property” or 
whatever comes to their imagination. 

The court, seeming to support the pris- 
oners’ position in Ashker v. Brown , denied 
CDC’s motion to dismiss the suit saying 
that “CDCR may be violating prisoners’ 
constitutional rights by confining them to 
the SHU indefinitely and without offering 
them a meaningful way out.” 

True to its form, CDCR released a few 
hostages from the SHU and set in motion 
a pilot program that it touted as a change 
to the current policy. It sold this policy to 
the Legislature in a series of hearings and 
informed the prison population via a series 
of memorandums. 

CDCR claimed to be initiating case-by- 
case (CBC) reviews of every prisoner as- 
signed to the SHU, beginning with those 
with the lengthiest validation dates, 4 60s, 
‘70s, ‘80s etc. 

In the meantime CDCR began playing 
“Three Card Monty.” It claimed that as 
part of these reviews, the DRB would look 
back four years for evidence of “gang ac- 
tivity” to determine one’s placement within 
a given step in the so-called Step Down 
Program (SDP). The CCPOA, the guards’ 
union, threw a fit, filing a motion to inter- 
vene in the case. It claimed that CDCR was 
putting guards in danger if they released 
these guys. 

As the process evolved, the court hinted 
that the new pilot program wasn’t a cure for 
the prisoners’ claims because it was only 
a pilot program, so CDCR moved to make 
the program permanent by enacting a rule 
change with the OAL. At the same time, 
CDCR set up a sanctioned “punishment 
facility” at Tehachapi, where the program 
is so dysfunctional, so disrespectful, so de- 
grading, it is said to be even worse than the 
torturous conditions that spawned the hun- 
ger strikes at Pelican Bay! 

Here, the DRB selects who it will sub- 
ject to additional punishment by pUacing 
him in either Step 3 or 4 under the guise of 
there being some sort of recent gang activ- 
ity uncovered by the IGI or OCS - “smoke 
and mirrors.” 

In a subsequent ruling, the Ashker court 
ruled to certify the case as a class action 
and said that anyone confined to the SHU at 


Pelican Bay for 10 continuous years could 
adequately represent the class and anyone 
placed into the new SDP could not repre- 
sent the class! So CDCR began relocating 
the named plaintiffs to the new punishment 
facility Step 3, though one or two went di- 
rectly to the general population. 

And wouldn’t you know it, the DRB has 
changed its focus. It is no longer reviewing 
those with the lengthiest validation dates. 
They are now focusing their reviews on 
those who have been confined to the SHU 
at Pelican Bay the longest. 

So anyone who left here for whatever 
reason - out to court, transferred for medi- 
cal treatment or sent to another SHU for a 
brief period, as experienced by myself - is 
not viewed as having been held hostage 
in Pelican Bay for 10 continuous years. 
Many of us were transferred to Corcoran 
SHU back in 4 99- 4 00 as part of the first con 
game, the active/inactive reviews. 

Now all of a sudden our DRB reviews 
will be scheduled according to the date 
they deem you were “returned” to the 
PBSP SHU. So one can end up being in 
the SHU 30 to 40 years, as in my and other 
prisoners’ cases, as long as he’s transferred 
to another SHU before he reaches the now 
requisite 10-year continuous mark - “word 
games and manipulation.” 

This effectively undermines the entire 
case, and CDCR is taking the “save” it’s 
been given by now “bait and switching” its 
stated procedure of reviewing the hostages 
by length of validation, to those by length 
of placement in the Pelican Bay SHU. They 
didn’t even bother to issue a memo for this 
latest arbitrary policy shift, proving their 
nefarious if not criminal intent. 

This is nothing but a con game, a scheme 
to buy time so that they can conspire to en- 
sure that they keep this place full of hos- 
tages. After all, they have a 10-year win- 
dow to torture their next victims to death, 
or worse, at “the punishment facility.” 

This con game must be viewed for what it 
really is, an ongoing and contin-uing con- 
spiracy designed to keep as many hostages 
in the SHU as possible, while the guards 
sit back and collect exorbitant pensions in 
the name of safety and security. Who said 
crime doesn’t pay? 

In closing, Ashker v. Brown should be 
amended to make a claim for damages 
we suffered as a result of being subjected 
to these unconstitutional practices, which 
have resulted in irreparable injury to their 
victims. 

Release the hostages! • 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 

WHY PRISONERS NEED REVOLUTIONARY POLITICAL EDUCATION 


By Kevin “Rashid” Johnson 

T have seen it asked often by prisoner 
subscribers to Rock and other publica- 
tions edited or published by Ed Mead. 
“Why do prisoners need a political educa- 
tion, and why in revolutionary politics in 
particular?” 

I’d like to confront the question from 
several angles. 

Politics concerns organizing and govern- 
ing social activity. It therefore relates to 
every social member’s activities, whether 
they be a citizen or a subject. Laws are the 
rules by which societies are governed and 
the powers of government are regulated. 

Laws and government put us in prison, 
and demonstrably without an understand- 
ing of them we leave ourselves open to the 
whims and abuses of those who pretend to 
act under authority of law. So, to under- 
stand politics is to understand the forces 
that govern us, but to understand revolu- 
tionary politics is to understand our power 
to bring about fundamental changes to the 
established system and how to bring those 
changes about. Political education there- 
fore serves to acquaint us with the power 
and potential of the opposition and also 
ourselves. As Sun Tzu said, “When you un- 
derstand the enemy and yourself you can 
fight 100 battles without fear of loss.” 

Ignorance of politics also renders one to 
enslavement. And, as I will show, we are 
slaves — literally. But first a clear example 
and analogy can be taken from Amerika’s 
old plantation slave system, where it was 
against the law to teach slaves to read. In 
this way they were kept ignorant of the 
methods by which they were governed and 
their central role in the economic system. 
That is, they were kept politically ignorant. 

In this way the slavers could trick the en- 
slaved to believe the slaves needed the sla- 
vers and their oppressive system to survive, 
when the opposite was actually the case. 
Because the slaves were the primary pro- 
ducers, builders, cooks, and maintainers of 
the plantation system and its wealth, with- 
out whom the slavers (who also monopo- 
lized government) would be the ones un- 
able to survive and would have no wealth 
or power. In fact the slave system without 
slaves would cease to exist. So political 
understanding made all the difference be- 
tween enslavement and freedom and the 


very ability to maintain the system of slav- 
ery. And so it is with us prisoners, and is 
why prison officials go to great lengths to 
suppress revolutionary political conscious- 
ness and literature. 

As a result, how easily we are condi- 
tioned to and are the source of forging the 
chains that bind us. Across Amerika, we 
keep the prisons that bind us operating. We 
repair and maintain them, and their equip- 
ment and vehicles. Often we actually build 
the prisons, as has been the case here in 
Texas where I’m confined. We install se- 
curity enhancements, weld, construct, etc. 
We grow, harvest, prepare and serve the 
food that both we and the prison officials 
eat, we make or repair the clothing, bed- 
ding, and guard uniforms, etc. And we give 
up billions of dollars in free or grossly un- 
derpaid labor, and stolen funds in interest 
and paying for obscenely overpriced phone 
rates and goods purchased from the prison 
or jail commissaries, etc. We’re slaves. All 
of us. Black. White. Brown. Red. So all the 
old silly divisions based on skin color are 
rendered obsolete by today’s penal slavery. 

And speaking of race, those classifica- 
tions and divisions were also politically 
created. The very concept of race was in- 
vented in Virginia beginning in 1682 by 
laws passed in response to slave revolts in- 
volving Afrikan, European, and Indigenous 
slaves who frequently united in fighting 
their enslavers. One revolt (Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion) actually succeeded in overthrowing 
the Virginia colonial government, putting 
its governor to flight and burning down the 
capitol (in 1676). 



Before this there was no such thing as 
race as we know it, and all colors of people 
were enslaved. In fact the divide and rule 
scheme of inventing race and using it to el- 
evate one sector of an exploited population 
as ‘superior’ to the other and using that to 
manipulate it to repress and police the other 
super-exploited sector, proved so effective 
in stabilizing the colonial plantation’s slave 
system it was exported everywhere that 
the European monarchs and church pow- 


ers sought to establish dominance and steal 
the natural resources and native wealth of 
peoples’ outside of Europe (who were by 
and large easily classifiable as non- white). 
And it still works and is applied today. Ig- 
norance of these designs is what allows us 
to continually fall victim to them as both 
proponents, counter-proponents, and vic- 
tims, and this is what has made it such an 
effective tactic of subjugation. While those 
in power are constantly denouncing racism, 
we see everywhere it is fueled, appealed to, 
and incited by them — especially the prison 
officials — openly and subliminally, and 
every effort is made to counter grassroots 
struggles to deconstruct racial divisions 
and privilege. 

Finally, let’s look at Ed. No one can deny 
the role he played in the historical Califor- 
nia prisoner hunger strikes or his impact 
on efforts to end racial hostilities. I’ve fol- 
lowed his years of agitating through his 
publications and editorials against the ra- 
cial and group divisions and conflicts that 
the California pigs’ consciously instigated, 
facilitated, and in turn used to justify abus- 
ing Cali prisoners and imposing the literal 
torture of long term segregation. And final- 
ly, key comrades among them woke up and 
spoke up — the rest is history . . . but history 
still in the making. 

Ed has sacrificed a lot of time, funds, and 
so on in keeping the struggle alive for us 
and with us. Now in case its escaped any- 
one’s notice, revolutionary political con- 
sciousness is what drives Ed to do what he 
does, even into his senior years and while 
struggling with life-threatening illness. 
Think on that. No political consciousness, 
no Ed. No Ed, none of these newsletters 
and editorials and none of the outcomes 
mentioned above. Also, no Ed and there ’d 
be no Prison Legal News , which he co- 
founded — the only prisoner oriented legal 
magazine. Now imagine if we had a hun- 
dred Eds, which isn’t hard to conceive of 
since 95 percent of U.S. prisoners will re- 
turn to society at some point. That is if we 
were receiving that revolutionary political 
education that some have questioned the 
value of. And here’s the punch line — Ed 
started out in prison just like us . . . Need I 
say more? • 

Dare to Struggle, Dare to win! 

All power to the people! 
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MARXIST MATERIALISM VS. IDEALISM 


D ialectical materialism teaches us 
that the external world (matter) 
is reflected by our brains through 
our five senses - sight, hearing, smell, taste 
and touch. What is first perceived through 
the five senses is “perceptual knowledge.” 
When enough perceptual knowledge has 
accumulated in our brains, perceptual 
knowledge leaps to “conceptual knowl- 
edge” (the formation of ideas, theories, 
plans, measures, etc.); that is, from objec- 
tive matter to subjective consciousness, 
from existence to ideas. 

We then test the “truth” of our ideas by 
putting them into practice; that is, trans- 
forming subjective consciousness back into 
objective matter, from ideas back into exis- 
tence. Those ideas that fail to correspond 
with the external material world are incor- 
rect and untruthful, while those ideas that 
do meet with success and correspond with 
the external world are correct and truthful. 

hat this demonstrates is that “truth” is 
not an idea that exists only in our minds, 
but that truth exists independently of our 
minds and is found in the external world. 
This also demonstrates that consciousness 
development first begins with matter. Mat- 
ter came first and without matter, which is 
translated in our brains in the form of ideas, 
there can be no consciousness. Conscious- 
ness is a product and reflection of matter, 
and our brains are nothing more than high- 
ly developed matter with the ability to con- 
sciously reflect and transform the material 
world around us. 

pposing this truth is the philosophy and 
thought of “idealism,” which turns truth 
upside down on its head and falsely con- 
tends that consciousness came first, that is, 
consciousness is the creator of matter. The 
existence of a god who created the universe 
(matter) and everything in it being the most 
extreme expression of this backwards as- 
sertion. Consciousness did not and cannot 
create matter because without matter con- 
sciousness cannot exist. 

Though most are unaware of it, our ways 
of thinking are dominated by one of two 
camps, idealism or materialism, and ideal- 
ism is the prevailing mode of though within 
prison society. This “convenient” way of 
thinking is not only incorrect because it 
doesn’t correspond with the external world; 
it’s self-deceiving and destructive to us as a 
population. For example, we conveniently 
convince ourselves that we’re warriors, 
soldados , etc., and that we can do life in 


solitary confinement. “Cause nobody can 
break us,” “We know how to do our time,” 
etc., etc. In part this may be true for many, 
but regardless of what we conveniently 
convince ourselves of, “truth” is found in 
the external world and exists independently 
of our minds, and the truth is, we’re still 
being oppressed when we’re subjected to 
a lifetime sentence of solitary confinement 
behind fabricated and frivolous informa- 
tion, no matter what we convince ourselves 
of. Once we deceive ourselves with conve- 
nient excuses in an attempt to justify our 
inaction, we’re essentially laying down in 
defeat and accepting our conditions. Ideal- 
ism and the defeatist poison it spreads must 
be discarded as a way of thinking if we are 
going to improve our living condition. We 
are not who we are because we convince 
ourselves that’s who we are. It is our in- 
teraction with the external world and those 
around us which determines who we are, 
and inaction does not make us soldiers. It 
makes us accomplices of the C.D.C. and 
contributors to our own oppression. • 

H.L., A California Prisoner 


AFTER 42 YEARS 
IN SOLITARY, 

WILL ALBERT 
WOODFOX BE A 
FREE MAN? 

T n a unanimous decision, a three-judge 
panel from the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals upheld the overturning of Al- 
bert Woodfox’s conviction. Yet he may 
remain in prison-and in solitary confine- 
ment-for months or even years before his 
four-decade ordeal is over. 

Woodfox has been held in solitary con- 
finement for more than 42 years for the 
1972 of the murder of corrections officer 
Brent Miller at the Louisiana State Peniten- 
tiary at Angola. Many believe that he and 
the other two members of the so-called An- 
gola 3 were targeted for the crime, and sub- 
sequently held in isolation, not because of 
the evidence but because of their involve- 
ment in the prison’s chapter of the Black 
Panther Party. Woodfox is the only mem- 
ber of the so-called Angola 3 to remain 
in prison. Robert King was freed in 2001 
after 29 years in solitary after his original 
conviction was overturned. Herman Wal- 


lace, whose conviction had also been over- 
turned, died last year after more than 41 
years in solitary and a few days of freedom. 

The Fifth Circuit, considered one of the 
nation’s most conservative Federal Appeals 
Courts, voted to uphold a ruling by a Feder- 
al District Court, which vacated Woodfox’s 
conviction on the grounds that rounds that 
there had been racial bias in the selection of 
grand jury forepersons in Louisiana at the 
time of his indictment. The State of Loui- 
siana could decide to accept the Appeals 
Court’s decision and free Woodfox, or re- 
lease him on bail while it seeks to re-indict 
him for the 1972 murder. 

That scenario is highly unlikely, howev- 
er, considering the past statements and ac- 
tions of Louisiana Attorney General James 
“Buddy” Caldwell. Caldwell has called 
Woodfox, now 67 years old, “the most 
dangerous man on the planet” due to his 
political convictions. More recently, when 
Woodfox’s conviction was overturned last 
year, Caldwell immediately vowed to ap- 
peal, saying: “We feel confident that we 
will again prevail at the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals. However, if we do not, we 
are fully prepared and willing to retry this 
murderer again.” Now that things have not 
gone his way, Caldwell may prepare for a 
retrial, while opposing bail for Woodfox. 
Or the he may appeal the ruling to the full 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals rather than a 
three-judge panel-and from there, if things 
don’t go his way, to the Supreme Court, 
where the Circuit Justice is Antonin Scalia. 


Caldwell asserts that the evidence against 
Woodfox is “overpowering”: “There are no 
flaws in our evidence and this case is very 
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strong,” he said last year. These statements 
belie the fact that much of the evidence that 
led to Wallace and Woodfox’s conviction 
has since been called into question. In par- 
ticular, the primary eyewitness was shown 
to have been bribed by prison officials into 
making statements against the two men. 
Solitary Watch’s James Ridgeway first 
wrote about the Woodfox case in 2009 in 
Mother Jones, providing a comprehensive 
history and analysis, as well as an account 
of the conditions in which Woodfox has 
lived for four decades. 

Woodfox’s conditions of confinement 
have if anything deteriorated in the last five 
years: He was moved from Angola to Da- 
vid Wade Correctional Center in north cen- 
tral Louisiana, where, according to a sepa- 
rate lawsuit, he faces multiple daily strip 
searches and visual body cavity searches. 
Woodfox, along with Robert King and the 
estate of Herman Wallace, is also plaintiff 
in a major federal lawsuit challenging his 
decades in solitary on First, Eighth, and 
Fourteenth Amendment grounds. That suit 
may finally come to trial next year. • 

h ttp : V/solitarywatch . com/2014/ 1 1/2 0/ 
after-42-years-in-solitary-confinement- 
will-the-angola-3s-albert-woodfox-be-a- 

free-man 


ON TRIAL FOR 
PROTESTING 
CONDITIONS IN 
SOLITARY 

By Victoria Law 

A re people in prison allowed to stand 
up for their rights? Or does all or- 
ganized resistance to inhumane 
prison conditions amount to rioting? Five 
men- — Andre Jacobs, Carrington Keys, 
Anthony Locke, Duane Peters and Der- 
rick Stanley — will stand trial in a case that 
may determine how Pennsylvania’s justice 
system answer that question. The trial was 
scheduled to begin today, but the court is- 
sued a continuance until February 17. 

All five had been held at the Restricted 
Housing Unit (RHU) at SCI-Dallas, a pris- 
on in Luzerne County, Pennsylvania. In 
the RHU, men are locked into their cell for 
nearly 24 hours a day. People can be sent to 
the RHU for violating prison rules, includ- 
ing various nonviolent infractions. Shandre 
Delaney recalls that her son, Carrington 
Keys, was originally placed in the RHU for 


90 days in 2001 when he got into a fight 
with another prisoner. “He kept being writ- 
ten up for things like covering his light 
because the lights are on all night or for 
verbal assault for talking back to a guard,” 
she told Solitary Watch. These write-ups 
extended his stay in the RHU. Keys spent 
most of his twenties in the RHU. He was 
briefly released in 2009 but was sent back 
to the RHU later that year on charges of 
having contraband. He attributes his return 
to solitary confinement to the numerous 
grievances, lawsuits, 
and criminal complaints he filed against 
prison staff. 

Like Keys, Derrick Stanley was origi- 
nally sent to the RHU for a few months. 
“When I was in the chow hall in general 
population, the guard would give us three 
to five minutes to eat. When those three to 
five minutes was up, I told him, T would 
like to finish my food. ’ He let me finish my 
food, but then sent me to the hole,” he ex- 
plained. There, Stanley accumulated write- 
up after write-up for other actions, such as 
attempting to cover his light or for talking 
back to the guards. He spent a year in the 
RHU. 

“If you’ve ever been inside a dog pound, 
you see individual dogs in individual cag- 
es,” he described. “In this particular unit 
[the Restricted Housing Unit at Pennsyl- 
vania’s SCI-Dallas], it’s like being a dog 
locked in a cage. The dogs depend on hu- 
mans for food, water, and to be let out. We 
depend on the COs. It’s like your life is in 
their hands.” 

Stanley said that staff utilized their posi- 
tions of power to commit extreme abuses. 
He is not the only person to charge staff at 
SCI Dallas with human rights violations In 
2009, Human Rights Coalition-Fed Up! be- 
gan an investigation into conditions at SCI 
Dallas. Through letters from people inside, 
interviews with family members, institu- 
tional paperwork, affidavits and civil litiga- 
tion documents, the group compiled Insti- 
tutional Cruelty, a 93 -page report detailing 
“the cruelty, illegality, suffering, racism, 
violence, and despair that constitute the re- 
ality inhabited by inmates at SCI Dallas.” 

According to the report, cells are filthy 
and the water from the sink is often brown. 
Other complaints included failure to pro- 
vide physical and mental health care, de- 
privation of water, and routine physical 
violence. Stanley recalls more than one 
instance in which staff notified him of a 
visit from his mother and sister. Staff hand- 
cuffed and shackled him. Then, instead of 


taking him to the visiting room, he said he 
was “knocked out and thrown back in my 
cell.” When his mother and sister did actu- 
ally visit, driving six hours for a one-hour 
visit, staff told them that Stanley had re- 
fused the visit. They did not notify Stanley, 
who found out later from his mother. 

Prisoners also reported that staff spit or 
put other bodily fluids in their food. In addi- 
tion, staff frequently refused to feed a per- 
son by passing his cell as they handed out 
food trays (a practice known as “burning 

them for their trays”). Many men charged 
that staff prevented them from accessing 
the grievance box to complain about prac- 
tices. Those who did manage to file griev- 
ances found that their complaints fell on 
deaf ears. “I put so many grievances in,” 
Stanley told Solitary Watch. “They turned 
a blind eye to all of them.” 

In at least one instance, according to 
Stanley, staff encouraged a man to commit 
suicide. “He was always yelling, ‘I’m a kill 
myself! I’m a kill myself! ’ Stanley said of 
fellow prisoner Matthew Bullock. Instead 
of seeking mental health treatment for him, 
Stanley recalled hearing the guards egging 
the man on. “Kill yourself! Go ahead and 
kill yourself!” The guards moved Bullock 
from a cell with a camera to one without 
a camera, where he hanged himself. Seven 
other prisoners independently reported the 
guards’ actions, including the man’s trans- 
fer to a different cell, to the Human Rights 
Coalition, which included these testimo- 
nies in their report. Although his was the 
only death labeled a suicide, Bullock was 
one of thirteen people who died that year 
in SCI-Dallas. 

On April 29, 2010, Isaac Sanchez, then 
age twenty, noticed that staff had not giv- 
en the man in the adjoining cell, Anthony 
Kelly, a food tray. Like Sanchez, Kelly had 
participated in HRC’s investigation, de- 
tailing verbal abuse, lack of water and as- 
saults by multiple staff on one person. “I 
said, ‘My neighbor’s not getting fed. That’s 
not policy,”’ Sanchez told Solitary Watch. 
“The officer said, and excuse my language, 
‘Fuck him and fuck you’ and started burn- 
ing me for my tray.” Sanchez and the of- 
ficer had a verbal argument, with Sanchez 
locked behind his cell door and the officer 
in the hallway. Then, Sanchez reported, the 
water to his cell was turned off, leaving him 
unable to use the sink or flush the toilet. 

“From time to time, the sink water would 
explode [out of the faucet] and water would 
get all over my property, my bed, and ev- 
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erything.” Then, staff came to Sanchez’s 
cell door and told him to pack his property 
and be ready to move. Sanchez recalled 
seeing twelve other correctional officers in 
the hall and, fearing for his safety, refused 
to move. 

“The lieutenant told me, ‘You gonna 
come out of the cell or we gonna take you 
out,”’ he recalled. “I told him I wasn’t go- 
ing to leave my neighbor.” 

Sanchez reported that he was then 
sprayed with pepper spray, beaten and 
tasered. He said staff cut his clothes away 
with a box-cutter and took him to a sec- 
tion of the law library where they cuffed 
him into a chair by his wrists and ankles. 
Sanchez recalled looking at the window 
and noticing it was dark out. “Then the sun 
came out and I knew that the hours had 
passed,” he said. Staff checked on him ev- 
ery two to four hours and, although a nurse 
was supposed to slip her finger beneath his 
wrist restraint to check his pulse, he was 
restrained so tightly that her finger was un- 
able to fit. 

Sanchez estimates that he was restrained 
in the chair for twenty to thirty hours. Then 
he was taken out and placed in an empty 
cell with no mattress, clothing or water for 
about 72 hours. 

Others in the RHU attempted to do 
something about Sanchez’s beating. In 
Pennsylvania’s RHU, when a person cov- 
ers the window to his cell, a supervising of- 
ficer is called to his cell to ensure that he is 
not self-harming. In the past, people in the 
RHU have used this tactic to call in higher- 
ups to complain about guard brutality. That 
day, six men — Derrick Stanley, Carrington 
Keys, Anthony Kelly, Duane Peters, Andre 
Jacobs and Anthony Locke — covered the 
windows of their cell doors after Sanchez 
was beaten and taken to the restraint chair. 
“That was our last resort. We didn’t think 
they [the captain or superior] was going to 
help, but what can you do? You’re locked 
in the cell,” explained Stanley. 

No supervising officer appeared. Instead, 
the men say, they were pepper sprayed and 
beaten. “I lay on the ground, my face on the 
floor, put my hands behind my back [when 
the guards came into the cell],” Stanley re- 
called.” I lay on the ground in the submis- 
sive position and they kicked me in the face 
so much that I had to get stitches. I couldn’t 
even cry, I was in so much pain. They taser- 
ed me in the groin over and over.” 

Stanley says that staff cut his clothes 
away with a box-cutter, then cuffed him. 
“They took me asshole-naked in hand- 


cuffs and shackles all around the range 
in front of two hundred to three hundred 
men,” Stanley recalled. “I was still leaking 
blood.” Then, he said, he was placed in a 
cage that he described as “littler than a dog 
cage.” That night, he could hear others be- 
ing beaten. “All you heard was the beating. 
You could hear the impact and the force,” 
he described, rapping out a simulation of 
the sounds that night. “You kept hearing, 
‘Stop resisting!’ and ‘I’m not resisting!”’ 

Delaney said that her son was similar- 
ly brutalized. Keys managed to send his 
mother a letter the next day. “By the time 
you receive this, make some calls to the 
prison,” he had written. “They [staff] are 
on a rampage.” When Delaney called, Keys 
had already been transferred to SCI Frack- 
ville. She called Frackville and spoke to the 
counselor, who assured her that her son was 
fine. After being transferred again, this time 
to SCI Camp Hill outside Harrisburg, Keys 
was placed in a stepdown program and, af- 
ter spending a decade in solitary confine- 
ment, was allowed into general population. 
For his participation in the April 29th pro- 
test, he was issued a misconduct ticket for 
refusing to obey an order but was allowed 
to remain in general population. 

Stanley too was transferred the day after 
the beating to SCI Mahanoy, where he was 
kept locked down for several months and, 
like Keys and the other men, issued a mis- 
conduct ticket for refusing to obey an order. 
On February 7, 2012, Stanley was released 
from prison after 22 years behind bars. He 
moved to New Jersey, moved into his own 
house, and enrolled in a community college 
to begin studying to be a paralegal. “I start- 
ed studying law so I could fight them,” he 
recalled. But now he faces the prospect of 
being returned to prison for another seven 
years. 

Months after their protest, the state filed 
charges against the six men, accusing them 
of riot and intent to prevent or coerce an of- 
ficial act. If convicted, each faces an addi- 



tional seven years in prison. Carrington 
Keys has also been charged with aggra- 
vated assault. 

In late 2010, Anthony Kelly finished his 
prison sentence but, instead of being re- 
leased, he was sent to the Luzerne County 
jail where he was told he would be kept un- 
til the trial. In 2011, he pled guilty to the 
rioting charge. He was released on parole 
in August 2011. 

Nearly four and a half years after their 
protest, the five other men will return to 
Luzerne County to stand trial starting on 
Monday, November 10th. The Luzerne 
County court system, based in the city of 
Wilkes-Barre, is no stranger to controversy. 
In 2013, two judges were found to have tak- 
en more than two million dollars in bribes 
from the owner of Pennsylvania Child Care 
and Western Pennsylvania Child Care, pri- 
vate youth prisons. In a scandal that be- 
came known as “Kids for Cash,” the judges 
had sentenced over 4000 youth to these fa- 
cilities between 2003 and 2008. 

But Delaney and Keys remain optimis- 
tic. “Because his case is so bogus, I think 
he’s very hopeful that he will be success- 
ful,” Delaney told Solitary Watch. 

“It was no riot,” Stanley insisted. “All 
I did was cover up my door — a peaceful 
covering up my door. I was locked in an 
individual cell.” 

“They’re being persecuted because 
they’re whistleblowers, not because they 
did anything wrong,” Delaney said at 
a press conference in Philadelphia two 
weeks before the trial. “They had the au- 
dacity to stand up for themselves — and for 
other prisoners. When they went to prison, 
they lost their right to live in a free soci- 
ety. They didn’t lose their human rights and 
they didn’t lose their civil rights.” 

Delaney sees her son’s and the other 
men’s actions as part of the movement 
of prisoners standing up against unpro- 
voked violence and other abuses, includ- 
ing the 2010 work strikes in over a dozen 
Georgia prisons and the wave of mass 
hunger strikes in prisons across Califor- 
nia. “They’re standing up for their human 
rights,” she said. 

Days before the trial, Stanley doesn’t 
regret his actions. “I feel good because I 
fought. Not just for me, but for other peo- 
ple even that dead guy.” Thinking about the 
four-and-a-half years between the incident 
and now, he would tell others in similar 
situations, “There is hope. Never give up. 
There are people who care. Because of that, 
that’s what kept me strong.” • 
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THE U.S. PRISON 

INDUSTRY 

-‘NEO-SLAVERY’ 

A Book Review 

[Book Review: Slaves of the State: Black 
Incarceration from the Chain Gang to the 
Penitentiary, by Dennis Childs {University 
of Minnesota Press: forthcoming spring, 
2015}] 

By Mumia Abu- Jamal 

A sk any historian, activist or scholar 
about the origins of the American 
prison system and they’ll confi- 
dently reply the Walnut Street Jail, nine- 
teenth century, Philadelphia. 

One scholar, literature professor, Dennis 
Childs, will say, “No, That’s not it.” 

And when you ask him for more, he’ll 
tell you that prisons began in America al- 
right, but it wasn’t in Philadelphia. It began 
as slave ships, sailing prisons for Africans, 
chained for days, weeks, months on end, 
in their rancid stifling holds, en-route to 
Philadelphia, Rhode Island, Rio de Janeiro, 
Havana, Jamaica, Charleston and beyond. 

What sparked Childs’ thinking was an ar- 
ticle he read years ago as a graduate student 
by scholar/activist Dr. Angela Davis, en- 
titled “Racialized Punishment and Prison 
Abolition”, in which she noted that “[T]he 
institution of slavery, “[was} “itself a form 
of incarceration.” 

That powerful insight has moved Prof. 
Childs to pen a book, Slaves of the State: 
Black Incarceration from the Chain Gang 
to the Penitentiary , in which he examines 
the deep roots and startling continuities 



Caution by Michael Russell 


between these two repressive institutions 
- and why they remain so popular in the 
[white] American mind. 

For slavery, like the Prison Industrial 
Complex, was a monstrously lucrative 
business. He illustrates how names have 
changed over time, but deep, abiding reali- 
ties and relationships remain. 

A prison, he argues, is a slave ship run 
aground, and prisoners? “Neo-slaves.” 

He devotes much of his text to Angola in 
Louisiana. 

The name itself is of an ancient African 
kingdom, from whence millions of Blacks 
were captured centuries ago. 

Today, one of the biggest prisons in 
America (Angola), a former mass planta- 
tion during the slavery era, looks an awful 
lot like one today. Chains, shackles, whips, 
rifles and repression, where thousands of 
dark men labor on land under an unremit- 
ting sun. 

Childs has written a deeply moving and 
intricately researched book, which weaves 
novels and memory, the past and the pres- 
ent, ancient artifacts and modern tools of 
repression, to reveal an unwelcome truth 
about modern-day America, and the big- 
gest prison system on earth. 

Childs shows us how the past isn’t really 
past at all. • 


70 DETAINEES TO 
HOLD HUNGER 
STRIKE 

By Saed Bannoura 

T he Palestinian Prisoner Society 
(PPS) has reported that seventy de- 
tainees, held in a number of Israeli 
prisons and detention centers, have decided 
to hold an open-ended hunger strike, start- 
ing December 1 0th. 

The PPS said the detainees decided to 
start their strike in solidarity with detainee 
Nahar as-Sa’ady, who began his hunger 
strike on November 20, demanding an end 
to his solitary confinement, and allowing 
him family visits. 

It added that the detainees are also de- 
manding the Prison Administration to end 
the solitary confinement of dozens of de- 
tainees, and to release all ailing detainees. 

The Palestinian Detainees Committee 
said Sa’ady is now totally isolated from the 
outside world, and is placed in a very small, 
cold cell, that is not fit for human use. • 

http://www. imemc. org/ article/ 699 5 2 
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Quote Box 

’’When the people liberate their own 
minds and take a hard clear look at 
what the 1% is doing and what the 99% 
should be doing, then serious stuff be- 
gins to happen.” 

Michael Parenti 

”He that would make his own liberty 
secure, must guard even his enemy from 
oppression; for if he violates this duty, 
he establishes a precedent that will reach 
to himself.” 

Thomas Paine 

"Every step toward the goal of justice 
requires sacrifice, suffering, and strug- 
gle; the tireless exertions and passionate 
concern of dedicated individuals." 

Martin Luther King, Jr 

"Make men wise, and by that very 
operation you make them free. Civil lib- 
erty follows as a consequence of this; no 
usurped power can stand against the ar- 
tillery of opinion." 

William Godwin, (1756-1836) 

"The right to utter one's thoughts and 
opinions has ceased to exist. That, of all 
rights, is the dread of tyrants. It is the 
right which they first of all strike down" 
Frederick Douglass 

"Hope... is the companion of power, 
and the mother of success; for who so 
hopes has within him the gift of mira- 
cles. " 

Samuel Smiles 

"The evils of tyranny are rarely seen 
but by him who resists it." 

John Hay - (1838-1905) 

"Wall Street owns the country... Our 
laws are the output of a system which 
clothes rascals in robes and honesty in 
rags. The [political] parties lie to us and 
the political speakers mislead us... Mon- 
ey rules." 

Mary Elizabeth Leasetor 

"Everyone thinks of changing the 
world, but no one thinks of changing 
himself." 

Leo Tolstoy 
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^ Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
load, or print current and back is- 
sues of the Rock newsletter by go- 
ing to www.rocknewsletter.com and 
clicking on the issue of the Rock 
newsletter they'd like to read. 

Outside folks can also have a 
free electronic copy of the newslet- 
ter sent to them each month by way 
of e-mail. Have them send requests 
for a digital copy of the newsletter to 
ed@rocknewsletter.com. 

r \ 

On Jailhouse Lawyers 

“...jailhouse lawyers often unwit- 
tingly serve the interests of the state 
by propagating the illusion of ‘justice’ 
and ‘equity’ in a system devoted to 
neither.” They create “illusions of le- 
gal options as pathways to both indi- 
vidual and collective liberation.” 

Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
JAILHOUSE LAWYERS: Prisoners 
Defending Prisoners v. The U.S.A. 
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Important Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

Letters sent to Rock (located in 
Seattle) in care of Prison Focus (lo- 
cated in Oakland) can take over a 
month to reach us. Send Rock mail 
to this newsletter's return address 
(below). Anything for publication in 
Prison Focus can be sent either to 
l^me or to CPF in Oakland. 


Message Box ' 

“You stand with the belligerent, the 
surly, and the badly behaved until bad 
behavior is recognized for the language 
it is: The vocabulary of the deeply 
wounded and of those whose burdens 
are more than they can bear.” 

Gregory Boyle, Tattoos on the Heart 
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Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $20 or 40 
forever stamps per year. 

Sorry, No Free Subscriptions 

First: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip: 


Send stamps or check to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
RO. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 
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CA’S SAVAGE PRISON SYSTEM 

An End to Solitary is Long Overdue 


By Marie Levin 

L ess than two weeks ago the United 
Nations Committee against Torture 
issued a report strongly criticiz- 
ing the U.S. record on a number of issues, 
among them the extensive use of solitary 
confinement. While the U.S. uses long- 
term solitary more than any other country 
in the world, California uses it more than 
any other state. It’s one of the few places 
in the world where someone can be held 
indefinitely in solitary. This practice is 
designed to break the human spirit and is 
condemned as a form of torture under in- 
ternational law. 

Despite these repeated condemnations 
by the U.N., the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation (CDCR) is 
harshening rather than easing its policies, 
currently with three new sets of regulations. 


The administration’s iron-fisted strategy is 
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emerging: project the appearance of a re- 
forming system while extending its reach, 
and restrict the ability of prisoners and their 
loved ones to organize for their rights. 

First, the CDCR has instituted a “Step 
Down Program” ostensibly to create a 
pathway out of indefinite solitary. How- 
ever, the program actually widens the net 
of who can be considered a threat and 
therefore eligible for placement in soli- 
tary. Recently adopted regulations replace 
the old language of “gang” with “Security 
Threat Group” (STG) and the previous list 
of a dozen identified gangs is now replaced 
with a dizzying list of over 1500 STGs. 
Under these new regulations, even family 
members and others outside the prisons can 
be designated as part of an STG. Given the 
fact that indefinite solitary is used dispro- 
portionately against people of color - in 
Pelican Bay, 85% of those in isolation are 
Latino - the language used to justify place- 
ment in solitary eerily mirrors the rhetoric 
of the federal government and its perma- 
nent state of war against its declared en- 
emies, all of whom are people of color. 

The CDCR promulgated a second set 
of rule changes last summer with sweep- 
ing new “obscenity” regulations governing 
mail going both in and out of prisons. The 
original proposal was to explicitly ban any 
“publications that indicate an association 
with groups that are oppositional to author- 
ity and society,” yet after coming under 
heavy criticism, CDCR decided to mask 
its Orwellian motives by hiding behind the 
above mentioned language of STGs. This 
ominous language violates First Amend- 
ment rights, and reveals a broader agenda: 
to censor writings that educate the public 
about what is actually occurring inside the 


prisons, and to stifle the intellectual and po- 
litical education and organizing of prison- 
ers themselves. 

A third element of CDCR’s strategy 
of containment is the implementation of 
highly intimidating visiting procedures de- 
signed to keep family members away from 
their loved ones. Draconian new visiting 
regulations authorize the use of dogs and 
electronic drug detectors to indiscrimi- 
nately search visitors for contraband, even 
though both methods are notoriously unre- 
liable. These procedures effectively crimi- 
nalize family members and deter them from 
visiting, especially in a period of a growing 
family-led movement against solitary. 

The three new policies are also intended 
to extend CDCR’s reach beyond the prison 
walls. As an organizer and family member 
of a prisoner, I’m censored when sending 
letters to my brother, Sitawa N. Jamaa, 
subjected to gratuitous and intimidating 
searches during visits, and susceptible to 
being labeled an STG associate. These are 
all ways that CDCR is trying to keep me 
from knowing how my brother and others 
are doing, and to repress my organizing. 

Taken individually, these regulations 
may seem to address unrelated issues. But 
given they are all coming down simultane- 
ously - just a year after the last of a series 
of historic hunger strikes by people in Cali- 
fornia prisons has given rise to the highest 
level of self-organization and empower- 
ment among imprisoned people since the 
1970s - these regulations are nothing less 
than a systematic attempt to silence and 
retaliate against prisoners’ growing resis- 
tance. Over 30,000 prisoners participated 
in 2013’s strike, some for 60 days, risking 
their health and lives for an end to indefi- 


nite solitary. Prisoners’ family members 
and loved ones also took up leadership 
roles in political organizing in unprece- 
dented ways. The movement to abolish sol- 
itary continues to gain momentum around 
the country. 

The hunger strikes were a significant part 
of an ongoing national sea change regard- 
ing the use of solitary, as states are waking 
up to its dangers. Illinois, Maine and Mis- 
sissippi have closed or drastically down- 
sized their solitary units without any loss of 
institutional safety. New York and Arizona 
were recently forced to reduce their use of 
isolation, with Colorado and New Jersey 
following suit. 

Yet California steadfastly remains an 
outlier seemingly impervious to change, 
led by an administration that relies on tired 
rhetoric about “the worst of the worst” to 
justify torture. People locked up in Califor- 
nia have a decades-long history of fighting 
for the rights and dignity of prisoners, af- 
firming their humanity in the face of inhu- 
mane conditions and demanding change. 
The U.N. report calls on this government 
to “ban prison regimes of solitary confine- 
ment such as those in super-maximum 
security detention facilities.” It’s time for 
California to listen. • 

[Marie Levin is the sister of Sitawa N. 
Jamaa, a prisoner in solitary confinement 
at Tehachapi. She is a member of Califor- 
nia Families Against Solitary Confinement 
(CFASC) and Prisoner Hunger Strike Soli- 
darity Coalition (PHSS). Mohamed Shehk 
is the Media and Communications Director 
of Critical Resistance, and also contributed 
to this piece.] 



IMMUNITY TO KILL 

By Lorenzo Johnson 

T t’s not a coincidence that minorities 
are being killed by police at an alarm- 
ing rate. Simply no regard for Human 
Rights! By not having safeguards in place, 
when an unarmed person is killed this gives 
the police the okay to continue to kill. The 
first thing society is told is: “The Grand 
Jury is reviewing evidence to see if a crime 
occurred.” This is all a smoke screen, just 
look at the murders of Michael Brown and 
Eric Garner to name a few. Mr. Garner’s 
death was recorded by a phone showing 
his assassination; still no police were in- 
dicted for using a Banned Choke Hold on 
Mr. Garner. Until the police are held fully 
accountable, Minorities will continue to be 
targeted and unfortunately killed. 

There have been over five hundred (500) 
Exonerations of Innocent Prisoners that we 
know about. The average time frame an 
Innocent Prisoner spends in prison is be- 
tween thirteen and a half ( 1 3 Vi) to fifteen 
(15) years, and that’s only if they get the 
necessary representation needed. In some 
cases, Innocent Prisoners die in prison be- 
fore their Innocence comes out. 

Prosecutors continue to fight tooth and 
nail to maintain their False Convictions. 
They hide favorable material that can show 
a prisoner’s Innocence. They let False Tes- 
timony stand just to secure a conviction. 
Out of all the Exonerations of Innocent 
men and women, NOT ONE percent (1%) 
of the prosecutors were held accountable 
for their Malicious Prosecutions. One fact 
that can’t be disputed, minorities make up 
NINETY PERCENT (90%) of Wrongful 
Convictions. Until prosecutors are stripped 
of their IMMUNITY and held fully ac- 
countable, this will unfortunately continue 
to happen. 

Mass Incarceration has been going on for 
decades under a lot of different umbrellas. 
The biggest one was and is the “War On 
Drugs.” Once again the minorities are the 
targets. I keep hearing politicians saying: 
“Our Judicial System is off balance, we 
must trust and strengthen it. As an Innocent 
prisoner, the last time I checked, the Judicial 
System has been our worst nightmare. Our 
Judicial System is no longer about Justice; 
it’s about politics and votes for politicians. 
When there are special Laws that target the 
Inner Cities that differ from Suburbia, the 
message is loud and clear. Thanks to Social 
Media the WORLD is finally seeing what’s 
been taking place in our communities. • 


DEATH, FORA 
CIGARETTE! 

By Mumia Abu- Jamal 

T he name Eric Garner is now en- 
shrined in the grim annals of history. 
It joins Mike Brown, Rahmarley 
Graham, Alan Blueford, Dontre Hamilton, 
Tamir Rice, and thousands of others, who 
were murdered by those their taxes have 
helped pay: cops. 

In many ways, Gamer’s case is even 
more egregious than Brown’s, for it was 
videotaped, and one sees his takedown, his 
incessant choking, his unconsciousness - 
and shortly thereafter - his death. 

Now, the words “I can’t breath” have 
become joined with the cry “Hands Up!”- 
reminders of the Garner and Brown killings 
at the hands of police. 

Both cases are also noted for the be- 
havior of grand juries, which now appear 
reckless beyond belief, in their inability to 
return indictments against cops. 

The grand jury emigrated here from Eng- 
land, where, as it was then called, ‘grand 
assizes’, a body of about a dozen knights, 
under the direction of a baron (or some 
other noble), would investigate cases and 
charge people. 

Later, they became tools of the king. 
Today, they are instmments of the pros- 
ecutors, and used, just as under kings, to 
target whom they wish - and to clear whom 
they wish. 

Outrage stems from the long history of 
its use to protect cops -yes-even killer cops. 

This, while the nation is awash in mass 
incarceration, the majority of whom have 
never had a grand jury indictment, unlike 
the average cop. 

The System is constmcted to protect their 
minions (the cops), no matter how outra- 
geous their behavior. That’s just a fact. 

And as the nation now celebrates historic 
events from the civil rights movement of a 
half-century ago, the grim and ugly present 
of Black life-and Black Death-in America, 
makes that glowing history feel hollow in- 
deed. • 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT WHO IS REALLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
OUR CURRENT POLICE AND PRISON STATE 


December 5, 2014 | 

T he 200 protesters arrested last night 
in New York City and others being 
arrested elsewhere in demonstra- 
tions against police brutality are confront- 
ing a police and prison system that has put 
more people behind bars than any other [3] 
country. Some have pointed out that those 
doing the arresting are not exactly far-right 
Replublican and conservative-led jurisdic- 
tions, but solidly Democratic strongholds. 
Cities like New York City, where Eric 
Gamer was tragically killed - are mn by 
the Democratic Party from top to bottom, 
with one of the countriy’s most progressive 
mayors, Bill De Blasio at the helm. Given 
that the party is, at least, traditionally as- 
sociated with liberalism, civil rights and a 
more permissive society, some observers 
find that ironic. But the recent past tells us 
that the Democratic Party in the past three 
decades has abandoned concerns for civil 
liberties and civil rights in the pursuit of 
appearing to be just as tough on crime as 
their Republican counterparts. 

This is a story that begins when Bill Clin- 
ton embraced the law-and-order policies of 
his Republican predecessors. Let’s review: 

Clinton: The New Democrat With An 
Old Approach To Crime 

First some background: The first presi- 
dent to declare a “War On Dmgs [4]” was a 
Republican, Richard Nixon. Nixon began a 
heavily police-focused dmg policy, which 
was then escalated by Republican Ronald 
Reagan, who made his wife Nancy the 
face of “Just Say No” - a more innocuous 
phrase that was accompanied by a ramping 
up of prisons and policing. 

During this period, many Democrats re- 
sisted these policies, considering them to 
be conflicting with the civil rights coalition 
they had absorbed into their party since the 
1960’s. The big change came when Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton came into office. 

Clinton was a “New Democrat” - part 
of a new coalition of Democrats [5] who 
believed that the liberalism represented by 
the New Deal and Great Society had run 
its course, and that Democrats must court 
Big Business and certain right-wing inter- 
est groups in order to forge a new party. 

Included in this policy shift were things 
like “welfare reform,” the North American 
Free Trade Agreement, and deregulation of 


the telecommunications and banking in- 
dustries. But perhaps Clinton’s earliest and 
most intense shifting of traditional Demo- 
cratic Party liberalism was with respect to 
crime. This took the form of the 1994 Vio- 
lent Crime Control and Law Enforcement 
Act (later commonly known as the crime 
bill). To helm its passage, Clinton tapped 
none other than our current vice president, 
then Senator Joe Biden of Delaware. 

Joe Biden: Clinton’s Crime Bill 
Enforcer 

Biden was the chief author of the 1994 
crime bill [6], which vastly increased the 
number of police officers on American 
streets, eliminated Pell Grants for prison- 
ers, expanded the federal death penalty and 
upped the Border Patrol presence (recall 
that this bill was passed around the same 
time as NAFTA, which increased migra- 
tion from Mexico [7]). 

The bill was passed in a political cli- 
mate of hysteria about crime and Biden 
and Clinton used that climate to their ad- 
vantage. Recall that during the earlier 1992 
presidential campaign, Clinton himself 
flew back to Arkansas during the presiden- 
tial campaign to ensure a mentally ill black 
man was executed. Following the execu- 
tion, Clinton said [8], “I can be nicked a 
lot, but no one can say I’m soft on crime.” 

That was a sentiment Biden and con- 
gressional Democrats also sought to proj- 
ect. During the debate over the 1994 bill, 
then-Rep. Mel Watt (D-NC) introduced an 
amendment [9] to eliminate death penalty 
provisions for drug kingpin crimes where 
no death occurred. Most Democrats voted 
against the amendment, and it went down 
in flames. In 1996, Biden joked that “some- 
one asleep for the last 20 years might wake 
up and think Republicans were represent- 
ing Abbie Hoffman and Democrats were 
representing J. Edgar Hoover.” 

The death penalty alone was huge for 
the Democratic Party’s image projection; 
Clinton’s Attorney General nominee, Janet 
Reno, boasted of “regularly” seeking the 
death penalty as Dade County state attor- 
ney. The Department of Justice boosted its 
defendants submitted for death penalty re- 
view from 47 (1988-1994) to 682 between 
1995 and 2000. 

A small group of progressive Democrats, 
mostly African Americans, requested that 


federal death penalty legislation include 
the Racial Justice Act [10] (RJA), which 
sought to allow those convicted of the 
death penalty to use statistical data to sup- 
port allegations of racial discrimination. 

The Clinton White House was silent on 
the RJA, and it didn’t make it into 1994 
death penalty legislation. A memo later 
released to the public revealed why. As 
author Naomi Murakawa notes [9] in her 
book The First Civil Right: How Liber- 
als Built Prison America, a White House 
document titled “Draft Q&A/Racial Justice 
Act” wrote “[President gives his statement 
on the urgency of the crime bill. No men- 
tion of RJA.] If the administration were to 
be asked about the RJA, it would reply that 
Clinton’s initiative was to “pass the bill and 
get those cops out on the streets,” whether 
there was an RJA included or not. 

Thus, the prison population saw a dra- 
matic increase under the Clinton admin- 
istration, with the support of most Con- 
gressional Democrats (and of course most 
Republicans, who continued to egg on the 
Democrats to go even further to the right). 
Here’s what the prison population boom 
looked like, illustrated by the Center for 
Budget and Policy Priorities: 

The Failed Effort To Stop Police 
Militarization 

The crime legislation of the 1990’s didn’t 
just put more cops on the streets and build 
more prisons, it also made sure those cops 
were armed to the teeth. Throughout the 
90’s, there was an expansion [11] of Com- 
munity Oriented Policing Services (COPS) 
and Byrne grants, which financed local po- 
lice departments to wage a heavy-handed 
drug war (both programs increased under 
President Obama). 

This past June, progressive House 
Rep. Alan Grayson (D-FL) introduced an 
amendment [12] to the defense appropria- 
tions bill that would block the “transfer” of 
“aircraft (including unmanned aerial vehi- 
cles), armored vehicles, grenade launchers, 
silencers, toxicological agents, launch ve- 
hicles, guided missiles, ballistic missiles” 
from the Department of Defense to state 
and local police forces. The amendment 
received the support of only 62 Members, 
[11] and those voting against it included 
Rep. William Lacy Clay (D-MO), who rep- 
resents Ferguson, and every senior member 
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of Democratic Party leadership including 
Reps. Nancy Pelosi (CA), Steny Hoyer 
(MD), and James Clyburn (SC). 

These Democrats (and Republicans, 
most of whom joined them) were courted 
by police unions such as the National Fra- 
ternal Order of Police and by weapons 
manufacturers who develop the Pentagon 
armaments that are now finding their way 
to the police. 

Can The Democrats - And Repub- 
licans -- Shift Back Towards Crime 
Sanity? 

Despite all this, there is evidence that we 
are starting to see a real shift - driven by 
increasing hostility to the police state by 
Americans of all political ideologies - by 
both the Democrats and Republicans to- 
wards less militarization of the police and 
less authoritarian crime policy. 

None other than Bill Clinton, the man 
who oversaw the largest expansion of the 
federal death penalty in history, admitted 
as much [13]. “We basically took a shot- 
gun to a problem that needed a .22 - a very 
significant percentage of serious crimes in 
this country are committed by a very small 
number” of criminals, he told an audience 
in October. We took a shotgun to it and 
just sent everybody to jail for too long. “I 
think in this next step where we’re going to 
be apparently debating all this and as the 
presidential election approaches, we’ll start 
to have a discussion of all of this,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to Republican support for 
reducing prison time, particularly among 
the religious wing of the party.” 

Many of the Members who voted against 
Grayson’s amendment, prodded by thou- 
sands of protesters in the streets, are now 
calling for oversight of police militariza- 
tion. Clay now says [14] he’s “alarmed” by 
the way Ferguson’s police are armed; the 
President has pledged to fund a new pro- 
gram [15] to make 50,000 body cameras 
available for police to wear to reduce inci- 
dents of brutality, although many commen- 
tators have observed that having his death 
by chokehold videotaped did not help Eric 
Gamer or his family get much justice. 

On the other side of the aisle, the Re- 
publicans who goaded the Democrats into 
becoming the new party of crime authori- 
tarianism, are starting to shift as well. A 
number of Republican governors [16] have 
embarked on ambitious criminal justice re- 
form programs, lowering their prison popu- 
lations. Likely 2016 presidential candidate 
Sen. Rand Paul (R-KY) has been outspo- 


ken [17] about police bmtality, and has 
gone further than any leading Democrats in 
calling for an absolute end to the War On 
Dmgs [18]. 

None of this is to say that these Demo- 
crats or Republicans who have flip-flopped 
and are now calling for reforms are in any 
way sincere in their convictions. Who is to 
say that Bill Clinton was more honest when 
talking about executing the mentally ill 
than he is about reducing the prison popu- 
lation today? 

But politicians are fundamentally oppor- 
tunistic, and the fact they are talking about 
rolling back decades of harsh policies is a 
testament to the hard work activists are do- 
ing across the country, and to the sacrifices 
of men like Eric Garner who lost their lives, 
and, in the process, showed us why today’s 
prison and police state is a failure and why 
both the Democrats and Republicans must 
change course. • 
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EDITORIAL 4-2 

It’s been awhile since I’ve written an 
editorial. Mayhaps Eli start this one off 
with a bible quote from Genesis 6:4: “The 
Nephilim appeared on earth in those days, 
as well as later, after the sons of God had 
intercourse with the daughters of human 
beings, who bore them sons. They were the 
heroes of old, the men of renown.” Being a 
godless commie, I have no use for gods of 
any sort. But I thought it interesting that, 
according to this quote, god had many sons. 
Why’d we just pick the one to worship? 

Police, A Part of The State’s Appara- 
tus of Repression 

While recent killings by police in Fergu- 
son, Missouri, and New York City receive 
national attention, the fact is that from 1 999 
through 2011, American law enforcement 
officers killed 4,531 people, 96 percent by 
firearms and 96 percent of them men, ac- 
cording to the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention. African Americans, 13 
percent of the population, are victims in 26 
percent of police shootings. Law enforce- 
ment kills African Americans at 2.8 times 
the rate of white non-Latinos, and 4.3 times 
the rate of Asians. 

Hundreds of police killings have been 
left out of a nationwide database that keeps 
tabs on these acts, according to an investi- 
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gative report published by the Wall Street 
Journal (WSJ). The newspaper collected 
information from more than 100 police 
agencies across the country [out of tens of 
thousands] all among the largest depart- 
ments in the US. According to the report, 
more than 550 killings by police had not 
been included in the national data kept by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). 
In its report, WSJ took data from the FBI 
and compared it with information provided 
to the media outlet by 105 police agencies. 
The paper tallied 1,800 deaths at the hands 
of police between 2007 and 2012, which is 
45 percent more than the number of “jus- 
tifiable homicides” recorded by the FBI in 
the same time period. 

The Newsletter 

This is interesting. After announcing my 
illness and complaining about the lack of 
stamps from the inside, people evidently 
figured the newsletter was at an end and 
so their payment strategy changed. What I 
am getting now (with the exception PBSP’s 
B-5 unit, which sent me 80 stamps) is letters 
with only two, three, or four stamps. Folks 
are hedging their bets, and that’s okay. You 
won’t lose much money, only the cost of 
postage needed to send those few stamps 
each month or so. Whatever works with 
you is fine with me. Since I cut off the 550 
freeloaders from the mailing list this whole 
process of cranking out the newsletter has 
been made much easier. It’s wonderful not 
having to beg you for money each month. 
Now the mailing list is almost up to 100, all 
paying customers (there is no such thing as 
a “free lunch,” someone pays for it). 

For those who are reading Rock for the 
first time, Mark and I have put thousands 
of dollars of our own money into getting 
this newsletter in to prison readers. We are 
now broke. There are no free subscriptions. 
Nor is your promise to send stamps at some 
future date going to get you a subscription. 
If you are too lame to hustle a few stamps, 
then clearly this is not the publication for 
you. You need to be reading the sports page 
from one of the bourgeois media outlets, to 
see how billionaire A’s team beat billion- 
aire B’s team (as if you had a horse in that 
race). 

War and Peace 

So, Republicrats, how’s that whole 
global war thing going — you know, the 
War Against Terrorism? I have got ad- 
mit that when you first started out on this 
latest series of wars, I was somewhat be- 


fuddled. How, I wondered, can you wage 
a war against terrorism, which is nothing 
but a tactic (like a war against the tactic of 
a flanking maneuver)? Terrorism is a tac- 
tic most often used by the weak against the 
powerful, but is also frequently used by the 
powerful against the weak (only it’s not 
called “state terrorism” when done by the 
U.S.). 

This war against a tactic did not start 
with the attack on September 11, 2001 on 
the Twin Towers in NYC. It was going on 
long before 2001. No need a lot of jibber- 
jabber, are we winning or not? Have there 
been many terrorist attacks since 2001? 
Well, in 2013 there were just under 10,000 
such attacks, killing 17,958 people, includ- 
ing large numbers of women and children. 
Draw your own conclusions. 

As Gwynne Dyer notes, “The invasions, 
the drone strikes in Pakistan, Yemen, and 
Africa, the whole lumbering apparatus of 
the “global war on terrorism” have not 
killed the terrorist beast. They have fed it, 
and the beast has grown very large.” Can 
you spell ISIS? Worse, we are pissing off 
more and more people around the globe 
with our indiscriminate killings. If drone 
strikes are okay, then so too should be sui- 
cide bombings. Why is one terrorism and 
the other not? State sponsored terror is still 
terror. It’s the ‘war on terror’ that is produc- 
ing more terrorism. 

But not to worry my dear Republicrats, 
to paraphrase Mike Whitney, “the glori- 
ous US military has spent the last 13 years 
fighting sheep herders in flip-flops in Af- 
ghanistan in a conflict that, at best, could 
be characterized as a stalemate. And now 
the White House wants to take on Russia?” 
After thirteen years of war against terror- 
ism, and after trillions in treasure wasted 
on pointless goals, your reward of an even 
wider war is looming large. But not to wor- 
ry, Regardless of who might win these little 
wars of convenience, the military industrial 
complex will get even richer. And while the 
youth outside of prison might have to fight 
and die in these pointless wars, it is a small 
price to pay for the ever greater profits of 
the rich and the maintenance of the best 
government their money can buy. As jour- 
nalist Benjamin Dangl writes: 

The 85 richest people in the world 
now have the same wealth as the 3.5 
billion poorest. That was one of the 
findings of a report from UK-based 
Oxfam International, which also con- 
cluded that the wealthiest 1% of the 
global population owns roughly half of 


the world’s wealth. Inequality is rising 
most rapidly in the US, where the rich- 
est 1% have benefitted the most from 
economic growth since 2009. During 
that same period, the poorest 90% in 
the US became poorer. This massive 
concentration of economic resources 
in the hands of fewer people presents 
a significant threat to inclusive politi- 
cal and economic systems,” the Oxfam 
report stated. 

The bourgeois politicians here in the U.S. 
should be offering citizens dreams of a bet- 
ter world, instead they claim to be protect- 
ing us from nightmares. Just as the dreams 
of something better were a lie, also false is 
the nightmares of the terrorist boogieman. 
Whatever happens you can rest assured that 
not only do the American people have the 
best government the rich can buy, they also 
have the government they deserve. 

Why would I say something that mean? 
In today’s Seattle Times are the results of 
a poll of U.S. citizens on the subject of 
torture. The article said “Just over half of 
Americans say they believe the interroga- 
tion methods the CIA used against terror- 
ism suspects . . . were justified.” Breaking 
the bones in their feet and making them 
crouch in a tiny box on those same feet. 
Stringing them up naked to a wall and beat- 
ing them, leaving them in the cold, at least 
one died from the cold (oh, and come to 
find out, the one who died was innocent). 
Don’t get the idea that only one died, there 
were dozens, possibly hundreds or thou- 
sands (we only see the tip of the iceberg). 
I personally have read accounts of many 
such killings in the bourgeois press. 

The American people are the “good Ger- 
mans” of today; like their counterparts of 
old who blissfully believed every lie the 
Nazi’s cynically fed them. The problem 
is that, as Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. said 
(Adapted from Dante) “He who accepts 
evil without protesting against it is really 
cooperating with it.” Torturing people is 
evil, period! The majority of Americans 
who today support torture are complicit in 
those war crimes. The thing of it is, there 
is a second torture report locked away at 
CIA headquarters in Langley, Virginia. The 
agency says the document is so sensitive 
that national security would be at risk if 
any details about it were publicly revealed. 
It must be like the recent Wikileaks reveal- 
ing that the CIA admitted drone strikes are 
ineffective. Indeed, according to a leaked 
CIA document released by Wikileaks, the 
controversial U.S. drone strikes may be 
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helping rather than hindering the Taliban 
in Afghanistan. Similarly, the U.S. State 
Department is delaying the release of a 
volume from its U.S. foreign relations his- 
tory that deals with the CIA-backed over- 
throw of an Iranian prime minister in the 
1950s out of concern that publication could 
undermine nuclear diplomacy with the Is- 
lamic republic. 

Uh, no. Iran already knows you over- 
threw their democratically elected gov- 
ernment in order to install the hated dic- 
tator, the Shaw of Iran, Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi, who butchered his people until the 
masses finally drove him out of power. By 
that time, however, all of the progressive 
elements had been killed by the Shaw, leav- 
ing only the religious sector remaining to 
pick up the reins of power. So in effect, it 
was the U.S. who is ultimately responsible 
for the religious elements currently ruling 
Iran. Just like the murderous regime cur- 
rently in power in Guatemala, there too the 
U.S. overthrew a democratically elected 
government to install yet another fascist. In 
1971, in a coup orchestrated by then Presi- 
dent Nixon and his crime partner Henry 
Kissinger, the democratically elected gov- 
ernment of Chile was overthrown and a 
fascist dictator (Augusto Pinochet) was in- 
stalled (after the elected president was mur- 
dered in his office by Pinochet’s soldiers). 
These are just a few examples of the many 
instances of our deadly meddling in the 
internal affairs of other sovereign nations. 
Might does not make right. 

Indeed, if you had broken someone’s 
bones and shoved anything up their asses, 
you’d be charged with rape and who knows 
what. Youi’d never see daylight. Just as you 
would be held accountable for such crimes, 
so too should the torturers of the Bush and 
Obama administrations. If they are not held 
accountable in the United States, they must 
be pursued internationally under the prin- 
ciples of universal jurisdiction. • 



HANDS UP -DON’T 

By Jalil A. Muntaqim, s/nAnthony Bottom 

C ontrary to the refrain from the trag- 
ic Ferguson, Mo., shooting of Mi- 
chael Brown, we know that keep- 
ing your hands up does not mean you will 
not be shot. Assata Shakur had her hands 
up when she was shot on the New Jersey 
turnpike by a State Trooper, Oscar Grant 
was lying face down on a subway platform 
when he was shot in the back by a Bay 
Area Transit cop, Sean Bell was executed 
in a hail of bullets by a half dozen N.Y. 
city cops while sitting in a car, and Tray- 
von Martin fought to defend himself when 
he was murdered by a wanna-be cop just 
yards from his home. Obviously, I find this 
plea for mercy sorely insufficient, in fact, 
indefensible when a trained killer has a 
weapon pointed at you under the guise of 
Blue authority. Needless to say, this pas- 
sive posture generally supports the inferior 
and superior paradigm, creating a social 
environment in which Black lives do not 
matter. Brooke Reynolds, in an essay titled 
“Policing Race,” informed: 

“This ’order’ was created and protected 
by US law. From slavery to today’s milita- 
rized ghettos, it is clear that racial violence 
has almost always occurred explicitly or 
implicitly in cooperation with the law. Wil- 
liam and Murphy trace the relationship be- 
tween the law and social order: “The fact 
that the legal order not only countenanced 
but sustained slavery, segregation, and dis- 
crimination for most of our nation’s history 
and the fact that the police were bound to 
uphold that order sets patterns for police 
behavior and attitudes toward minority 
communities that has persisted until the 
present day.” (Parenti). In terms of the re- 
lationship to the police themselves, “Gov- 
ernment-sponsored racial discrimination 
and segregation have deeply affected the 
organizing ethos and practices of US polic- 
ing.” (Parenti) — thus, it becomes clear that 
“... relationship between police violence 
and social institution of policing is struc- 
tural, rather than incidental or contingent.” 
(Martinot, Sexton). Wielding an arsenal of 
moralist rhetoric and trained over hundreds 
of years of historical practice, the police 
work in conjunction with white society and 
its government to keep white lawlessness 
understood as nothing other than “public 
order,” enforcing “the law of white su- 
premacist attack” with determination and 
fervor.” 

In response this reality, Robert Williams 


SHOOT 

wrote the book “Negroes With Guns,” re- 
flecting on the institutionalization of State 
violence and the inherent human rights of 
Black people to defend themselves, that 
was also practiced by the Deacons for De- 
fense opposing Klu Klux Klan violence. 

Reynolds continues: 

“By confronting the perpetration of po- 
lice racial violence with the maintenance 
of social order, it is rendered unidentifiable, 
ignorable, and in articulable. Having been 
so deeply written into our very conception 
of social organization and policing, police 
brutality and racism becomes invisible to 
white society (who also has an investment 
in denying the reality of racial violence). 
Shocked by stories of police violence and 
unmoved by the dehumanization of racial 
profiling, white people simultaneously re- 
veal their ignorance of and investment in 
the violent inherent in the protection of 
white supremacy.” 

Furthermore, Reynolds states: 

“The ignorability and inarticulability of 
racist police violence to white society is 
directly related to its historical and current 
impunity. Authorized by the government 
end white society as a whole, the police 
are given the freedoms necessary in order 
to guarantee the stability of white suprem- 
acy and to continue constructing racialized 
identities. Within this system, injustices 
done to people of color are not classified 
as injustices, if they are recognized at all. 
Police murders, abuses, and terrorization of 
people of color, no matter how gratuitous, 
are more often than not met with legal in- 
difference, public support, and are virtually 
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bereft of consequences. Martinot notes the 
relationship between modern-day police 
impunity, slave patrols, and white suprem- 
acist law: 

“Both the police and the impunity of 
slave masters belong to the same paradigm 
of dual systems of law, sanctioned by the 
law, in producing the subjection of people 
of color. What contemporary juridical pro- 
cedure has done, by valorizing police im- 
punity, is regenerated the doubled system 
of law of the slave system. . . Thus, both 
manifest the component elements of white 
racialized identity paranoia..., violence..., 
and white solidarity. . .” (Martinot). 

“The racist police violence which per- 
vades the landscape of US society today is 
not incidental, nor [is it] the work of ‘rogue 
cops,’ [It is] an essential part of the larger 
campaign of social re-racialization” (Mar- 
tinot). Historically rooted in a very real 
desire to subjugate and control people of 
color in America, and operating in a way 
which inscribes and deepens whiteness as 
an identity and a value, today’s police forc- 
es operate along the same paradigm as their 
predecessors.” (Reynolds) 

These lengthy quotes from Reynolds 
“Policing Race” establish the lens in which 
we are to view the recent rash of police 
killings of unarmed Black people. It is ex- 
tremely important that conversations and 
national debate about the relationship be- 
tween the police and the Black community 
is not the same as the relationship between 
the police and the white community. The 
historical ramifications of this dynamic 
relationship today are subject to the real- 
ity of the racist culture in law enforcement. 
Law enforcement modus operandi, for all 
intents and purposes, are based on outside 
armed forces, albeit white people, patrol- 
ling communities of color, with all of its 
inherent racial implications. 

Over forty years ago, the Black Panther 
Party for Self-Defense raised the e very 
same issues, establishing their patrols to 
ensure police officers conducted their busi- 
ness in accord with the law. For their ac- 
tions and concerns for the welfare of the 
Black community, the BPP became the 
number one target for extermination by 
law enforcement across the country. The 
primary reason is because the BPP did not 
believe or practice passive resistance, they 
were not in the streets chanting “Hands Up 
Don’t Shoot.” Such passive pleas would 
be considered a misguided belief protest- 
ers would be safe challenging a system of 
armed forces with innate disdain for the 


well-being of Black people’s lives. Rather, 
such modus operandi parallels the racial at- 
titudes of the slave patrols out of which the 
police system evolved. (See, Hadden, Sally 
E., Slave Patrols, Cambridge, MA: Har- 
vard University Press, 2001) (Reynolds, 
pg. 3-8). 

The task of young people today is to in- 
crease pressure and define the national de- 
bate on the relationship between the Black 
community and police. De-Militarization 
and De-Centralization must become the pri- 
mary demand. The call for community con- 
trol of the police was what the BPP fought 
to achieve, and that objective is what needs 
to be demanded now. The police need to 
live in the community, not come from out- 
side the community. There must be more 
diversity in the command and structure of 
the police, reflecting the composition of the 
community they patrol. 

It is time to reverse the chant ‘No Justice 
No Peace’ to “No Peace Without Justice,” 
it is time to ensure Black lives matter as 
much as white lives, and that all people’s 
lives are as sacred as police lives. 

The First Line of Defense IS power to 
the People! 

Remember: We Are Our Own Liberators 
JalilA. Muntaqim # 77A4283 
s/n Anthony Bottom 
Attica CF, PO Box 149 
Attica, NY 14011 


CIA: "MANDELA 
SHOWS BETTER 
TO KILL THAN 
IMPRISON" 


A study by the Central Intelligence 
Agency that evaluated the pros and 
cons of assassination programs has 
revealed significant insights into the agen- 
cy’s thinking about targeted killings, in- 
cluding potential backlash. The study was 
published by Wikileaks on Thursday. 

The study is titled “CIA Best Practices 
in Counterinsurgency” and evaluates as- 
sassination operations against the Taliban, 
al-Qaeda, the FARC, PLO, HAMAS and 
the Shining Path, among others, including 
those managed by other countries. 

One of the determinations is that most 
assassinations of “high-value targets” do 
not usually produce the desired result. The 
booklet notes a few exceptions: the 2008 
assassinations of FARC leaders Raul Reyes 


and Ivan Rios is thought to have eroded 
cohesion among the FARC ranks and the 
assassinations of HAMAS founder Sheik 
Ahmed Yassin and co-founder Abdel Aziz 
is thought to have demoralized the ranks of 
that organization. 

Despite its low rate of success, however, 
the review does suggest that assassination 
of high-value targets is sometimes prefer- 
able to attempts to capture. Captured tar- 
gets may often become icons of resistance 
while they serve in prison. The example in 
that case is none other than Nelson Man- 
dela who served 27 years in prison for his 
anti-apartheid activities in South Africa. 

“Capturing leaders may have a limited 
psychological impact on a group if mem- 
bers believe that captured leaders will 
eventually return to the group,” the review 
reads, “or if those leaders are able to main- 
tain their influence while in government 
custody, as Nelson Mandela did while in- 
carcerated in South Africa.” 

Perhaps as a result of the analysis, such 
assassinations radically increased over 
the years after the publication of the 2009 
booklet. The following year became “the 
year of the drone” with 751 people killed 
by UAV strikes in Pakstan alone in 2010, 
according to the Bureau of Investigative 
Journalism. 

After that, however, one of the report’s 
prognosis seems to have come true with the 
radicalization of areas devastated by drone- 
based assassinations such as Waziristan. 

“The potential negative effect of HLT 
[high-level targets] operations include in- 
creasing the level of insurgent support..., 
strengthening an armed group’s bonds 
with the population, radicalizing an insur- 
gent group’s remaining leaders, creating 
a vacuum into which more radical groups 
can enter, and escalating or de-escalating a 
conflict in ways that favor the insurgents.” 

http.Y/us.sputniknews. com/ 
us/20141218/1 013345124.html 
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"ROTTEN APPLES" & 
"BROKEN WINDOWS" 

By Mumia Abu- Jamal 

The massive demonstrations rocking 
U.S. cities from coast to coast are loud and 
visible reflections of the deep anger and 
antipathy rising up against the long and 
bloody train of police terrorism. 

If you have read my writings or listened 
to my commentaries, you know that I de- 
scribe the police violence as what it is: ter- 
rorism, not ‘brutality’. 

For the aim of all police violence is to in- 
still terror in Black populations, just as was 
the aim of white terrorists of the past, like 
the Ku Klux Klan, which lynched Black 
men, women and yes- children. 

And although these protests by young 
people across the country are remark- 
able, we must remember that cop violence 
against African American communities 
ain’t a new thing. 

It was Dec.4, 1969 - 45 years ago, when 
cops raided the Monroe Street apartment 
building of young Black Panthers, includ- 
ing Deputy Chairman Fred Hampton, of 
Chicago. There, police, armed with sub- 
machine guns, shot Capt. Mark Clark, of 
Peoria, Illinois, and Deputy Chairman 
Fred Hampton, as he slept in his bed, next 
to his pregnant wife. Both Mark and Fred 
were killed; at least 7 other Panthers were 
wounded by police gunfire - as they lay in 
their beds. 

Not a single cop was ever charged with 
these murders or these attempted murders 
and aggravated assaults on members of the 
Illinois Black Panther Party. 

Next spring marks the 30th anniver- 
sary of the MOVE Bombing - where cops 
dropped bombs from a helicopter, and 
killed 1 1 men, women and children - mem- 
bers and relatives of the Black Naturalist 
group, MOVE. 

Eleven people burned and/or shot to 
death - and 2 city blocks in Philadelphia 
turned to glowing red bricks and ashes. And 
again, not a single cop ever even charged 
with anything. Only MOVE survivor, Ra- 
mona Africa would ever get to prison - for 
Riot! 7 years. 

The movement protesting police terror- 
ism is a remarkable thing; but it didn’t be- 
gin yesterday. 

Police terrorism is decades long, and it 
ain’t about ‘rotten apples’ nor ‘broken win- 
dows’. It’s about blocking a popular free- 
dom movement, and protecting a system of 
repression. • 


ORGANIZING 
AGAINST POLICE 
TERROR 

By Ed Mead 

Y ou have listened to me prattle on 
and on about the necessity for 
peaceful protest on the inside, that 
violence in the prison struggle only serves 
the interests of the state, and that those ad- 
vocating violence are provocateurs who 
will give the Green Wall exactly what they 
need to put an end to all forms of resistance 
to slavery. From this one might have con- 
cluded that I’m a pacifist. Not so. As regu- 
lar readers know, I’ve bombed the federal 
and state governments numerous times, 
and have been in fire-fights with police too. 

Indeed, last night I was watching the 
TV news when a story came on about the 
Federal Courthouse in Tacoma, I said to 
the person next to me “I’ve bombed that 
courthouse.” Em not a pacifist, but I am 
somewhat of a strategist. Prisoners and ex- 
prisoners must not use violence in the fur- 
therance of the struggle. Period. If you feel 
you must implement some form of protest 
beyond the confines of bourgeois law, then 
take those impulses to another struggle, not 
the prisoners’ movement. 

As long as the capitalist state exists there 
will be violence between the oppressors 
and the oppressed. Often, as demonstrated 
in the rash of recent police killings of un- 
armed Black people who did not even rise 
to the level of “suspect” in a crime, the per- 
son killed can be a 12 year old child with 
a toy gun. This is police terror. One of the 
dictionary definitions of the word “terror” 
is to rule through the use of fear. George 
Jackson wrote “If terror is going to be the 
choice of weapons, there must be funerals 
on both sides” [Blood in My Eye , p. 26]. 

We have a Black man sitting in Seattle’s 
jail charged with stalking and shooting two 
police officers while they sat in their patrol 
car, one cop was killed the other wounded. 
He too was responding to the police kill- 
ings of Seattle’s youth. They busted the al- 
leged killer two days later. Mark Cook and 
I both wrote to him in the King County Jail, 
offering our support. His lawyers made us 
stop contacting him, saying it would not 
help the defendant’s case to be associated 
with the likes of us. This morning I picked 
up the Seattle Times newspaper and on the 
front page was an article titled “2 NYC Po- 
lice Officers Shot Dead in Patrol Car” with 
a subtitle of “Gunman vowed online to re- 


taliate for chokehold death of Eric Garner.” 
Just as the Seattle suspect was responding 
to police terror, so too was today’s case in 
NYC. 

Police terror is a national problem in 
America’s poor and minority communities. 
One might understandably respond to such 
provocations in a violent way. But prison- 
ers cannot stoop to engage in the luxury 
of revenge. The prisoners’ struggle must 
be peacefully waged, both inside and out. 
And yeah, I did bomb the headquarters of 
the Department of Corrections in the state 
capitol, but that was then and this is now. In 
my day we did not have 30,000 prisoners 
we could draw on for support, we did what 
we did in the absence of a mass movement. 
Today, to one extent or another, that move- 
ment exists on the inside of California’s 
prisons. Remember, without mass struggle 
there can be no revolution. Our job is to 
build that mass movement on the inside, 
without provoking additional repression 
in the process. Every GP tier should have 
an elected representative, one accountable 
to those who elected him or her, not to the 
prison administration. Dormitory and other 
open housing units should similarly elect 
prisoner representatives. 

The International Declaration of Human 
Rights, a treaty the U.S. is a signatory to, 
states that we have a right to peacefully or- 
ganize ourselves. • 
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By Josua (Zero) Cartrette, Pendleton OR 

H ark now all you merry souls 

And listen as the drumbeat rolls 
Oh what sounds and sights abound 
Come one and all, let’s strap you down 
No worries friends. No danger here 
No cause for panic, fright or fear 
We’re your friends, make no mistake 
Don’t mind those guards, guns, dogs and gates 
Just follow me. Yes right this way 
‘Cause in the tent you’re sure to stay. * 

Now step to the right folks, here you’ll see 
Rows upon rows of new TVs 
What a marvel, just sit and watch 
These flashing pictures as you rot 
Pay close attention. Here comes the end 
So smile and nod at the message they send. 

As they tell you what to want and wear 
On what to spend, and when to care. a 

And who hate, and emulate, 

And who should run this police state. 

It’s all for your own good, you see? * ^ 

Freedom of thought saps your energy. 

Yes that’s it, makes perfect sense. 

Now sit and stare, and let’s commence. ... * 

Now once you’ve gone through the program phasing, 

We’ve something else that’s just as amazing! 

A feast for the mind now, if you will 
Euphoria! In just one tiny pill. 

We’ve got Prozac, and valium, we’ve got Vicodin! 

And Xanniies, and Oxies, and sweet Ridalin! 

We’ve got Benzos and Dexos, and Xicabilferal! 

We’ve got shit that you can’t even pronounce at all! 

We got you’re your stuff, no matter your vice. 

Opiat derivatives to the pharmaceutical ice. 

We’ll fix your brains, your chondriatic disease, 

Your moods, your stress, even your shaky knees! 

With only the safest new medications, x , 

Designed by private health care corporations, \ 

Profiteers in big business completion A* 

For capital gain and political position. ^ \l\ 

So pay no mind to that small print warning v 

Just pay for your drugs and take two every morning. ... * 

Ahh, good. I see you’re all pacified on your new medication! 
Well then come right this way to the next demonstration 
Onward we go, deeper into the tent. 

Now give me your money, you have to pay rent. 

Oh yes, now here I should tell you, 

We also reserve our full rights to sell you. 

And to buy you. And to steal you. 

And to enslave you. And even kill you. 

But never mind all that just yet, 

I’ll explain it all later (once you forget). 

Now come along for this great demonstration. 

It’s about to begin, on what a sensation! 

Oh what brilliance! Oh what drama! L ^’ 

The procession is even being led by Obama 
It’s the greatest of shows, the biggest one ever! 

The world’s never seen such audacious endeavor! * 


UNCLE SAM’S BIG TOP 


s! VvJVf 


You see, our directors run our show from the shade 

And they’ve learned from the mistakes that others have made. 

They won’t use the same tricks as say Hitler or Stalin. 

We all know how those big tops have fallen. 

No, we’ll use balloons! And face paint! And clowns! 

And gadgets and gewgaws! Distractions abound! 

It’s fun for the family, a glorious ride! k/l 

(But if you resist, force will be applied) 

We’ll sit you in rows, correct social class stations, 

All facing front toward the big presentation 
While little you notice the stage hands behind 
All locking the exits and changing the signs. ... * 

Now the music has stopped. The lights have gone low. 

The ringmaster enters to kick off the show. 

What will they do? What will they say? 

For what grand display did we come all this way? 

The excitement mounts. Oh the suspense! 

He raises his arms, and here he comments. . . 

“A worldwide welcome to our global mistake! 

In which you get nothing for the tolls that we take. 

You’ve read the signs wrong, yet now they are gone. 

But since you’re all here, the show must go on. 

“So you there,” he points to the bottom rung seating, 

Cracking his whip at those of us retreating. 

“You minorities, poor folks, and freaks with mohawks, 

Into the freak show cages with locks! 

And don’t waste your time trying to resist 

‘Cause our guards are on ‘roids, and you don ’t want them pissed 

And the rest of your lower class ladies and gents? 

You’ll be the labor to prop up my tents. 

You best not resist, get your asses in gear. KN 

As we control you with cops and tactics of fear. ... * 

“For you in the middle, lest I forget, 

You’re too unpredictable, therefore a threat. 

We’re removing your station, so move down below. 

We need gaps in the middle, and distinguishable rows. 

But don’t worry folks, no cause for alarm. 

Cooperate and I promise we’ll bring you no harm. 

Have a laptop, and iPhone, a “binky” of sorts, 

A gesture of thanks for being such good sports. 

We’ll keep you medicated, and very well fed, 

We’ll play your favorite cop shoes, then send you to bed. 

Just make no sudden movements, don’t stray from your places, 
Or we’ll send in the drones to drop pies in your faces. ... * 

But for you in the toppest of social class stations? 

It’s all just for you, such vast exploitation. 

Such death to those workers in third world countries, 

Death to the ecosystem and its cute little monkeys, 

And death to the dissenters who don’t like our shows. 

And death to nature, care of new G.M.O.s 
And human progress itself, by way of oppression. 

And death to all those who we can’t squeeze for money. 

And death to anyone who even looks at us funny. 

As we pump tons upon tons of poisonous fumes 
Up into the atmosphere in visible plumes. 

It’s all for us here, in the toppest of rows. 

For wealth and for power, now on with the show! 

It’s the greatest one ever, too big to be stopped! 

Come one, come all, to Uncle Sam’s bit top! 
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^ Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
load, or print current and back is- 
sues of the Rock newsletter by go- 
ing to www.rocknewsletter.com and 
clicking on the issue of the Rock 
newsletter they'd like to read. 

Outside folks can also have a 
free electronic copy of the newslet- 
ter sent to them each month by way 
of e-mail. Have them send requests 
for a digital copy of the newsletter to 
ed@rocknewsletter.com. 

r \ 

On Jailhouse Lawyers 

“...jailhouse lawyers often unwit- 
tingly serve the interests of the state 
by propagating the illusion of ‘justice’ 
and ‘equity’ in a system devoted to 
neither.” They create “illusions of le- 
gal options as pathways to both indi- 
vidual and collective liberation.” 

Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
JAILHOUSE LAWYERS: Prisoners 
Defending Prisoners v. The U.S.A. 

V J 


Important Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

Letters sent to Rock (located in 
Seattle) in care of Prison Focus (lo- 
cated in Oakland) can take over a 
month to reach us. Send Rock mail 
to this newsletter's return address 
(below). Anything for publication in 
Prison Focus can be sent either to 
l^me or to CPF in Oakland. 


SHOUT OUT BOX 

A hearty shout out to the men 
of PBSP's B-5 unit for the 
eighty stamps they sent for 
the Rock newsletter. 

Rock On! 
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Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $20 or 40 
forever stamps per year. 

Sorry, No Free Subscriptions 

First: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip: 


Send stamps or check to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
RG. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 

V J 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 


FIRST CLASS MAIL 
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WOMEN IN SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


By Victoria Law 

V ictoria Woodrich had had enough. 
On November 11, 2014, six weeks 
before her 36th birthday, she tied 
a sock around her neck; she tied the other 
end to the top of her bed structure. By the 
time staff found her at 3:30 that afternoon, 
she was dead. 

Woodrich, known as Shortybang to her 
friends, had been in prison for more than 
a decade and at Illinois’ Logan Correc- 
tional Center since its 2013 conversion to 
a women’s prison. Earlier that month, she 
was placed in the prison’s segregation unit, 
where women are locked in their cells near- 
ly 24 hours a day. 

“She kept telling me she wanted to die,” 
recalled Nicole Natschke, who was in seg- 
regation during that time. “She told me 
that everyone would be better off without 
her.” Three days later, the woman awoke to 
screaming. That was when she learned that 
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Woodrich had hung herself. 

Most prison officials eschew the term 
“solitary confinement” these days. They 
use other names for the units in which peo- 
ple are isolated to their cells nearly all day. 
In California, it’s usually the “administra- 
tive segregation unit” or “security housing 
unit”; in New York state and in the federal 
system, it’s the Special Housing Unit (or 
SHU). In Logan prison, the unit is known 
as the “segregation wing.” 

Regardless of the name, women in these 
units spend 22 to 24 hours in their cells. 
They are allowed out of their cells for 
showers up to three times each week and 
for one hour of exercise and recreation per 
day inside a different cage outdoors. This 
isolation exacerbates any existing mental 
health problems and, even for those with- 
out preexisting conditions, can cause se- 
vere psychological and emotional trauma. 

Dr. Craig Haney, widely considered an 
expert on the effects of isolation on men- 
tal health, rattled off a list of the effects of 
solitary confinement in his 2012 testimony 
before the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee, 
including significantly increased negative 
attitudes and affect, irritability, anger, ag- 
gression and even rage; chronic insomnia, 
free floating anxiety, fear of impending 
emotional breakdowns, a loss of control, 
and panic attacks; severe and even para- 
lyzing discomfort around other people, 
social withdrawal, and extreme paranoia; 
hypersensitivity to external stimuli (such 
as noise, light, smells), various kinds of 
cognitive dysfunction, such as an inability 
to concentrate or remember, and rumina- 
tions in which they fixate on trivial things 
intensely and over long periods of time; a 
sense of hopelessness and deep depression; 
and signs and symptoms of psychosis, in- 


cluding visual and auditory hallucinations. 

Haney is not alone in his findings. Not 
only do others in the mental health field 
agree, but directors of various state prison 
systems have also come to recognize soli- 
tary’s harmful effects. But, despite the in- 
creasing attention being paid to solitary in 
men’s prisons - from the 2013 mass prison 
hunger strike in California to prison com- 
missioners experiencing the isolation first- 
hand and condemning the practice - far less 
attention has been paid to the practice in 
women’s prisons. 

“You Have Lost Your Freedom in 
Ways You've Never Thought of” 

“Solitary confinement traumatized me 
far more than being in prison did. And 
prison traumatized me,” Evie Litwok told 
Truthout. Litwok, who was released from 
prison on August 19, 2014, is still affected 
by her stay in solitary. “You have lost your 
freedom in a way you never have thought 
of,” she said. “Your nerves are shot. You 
feel more edgy.” 

Evie Litwok spent seven weeks in the 
SHU, which she describes as a prison- 
within-a-prison at the Federal Correctional 
Institution in Tallahassee, Florida. There, 
she was confined to her cell nearly 24 hours 
each day. For one hour each morning, she 
was also allowed to leave her cell to ex- 
ercise in another cage. To do so, she was 
chained, handcuffed and walked to the rec- 
reation cage outside, which she described 
as “probably never having been cleaned.” 
After one hour, she was handcuffed, 
chained and escorted back to her cell. 

She was allowed to shower three times 
each week; each shower lasted less than 
10 minutes. Other days, she had to impro- 
vise in her cell. “I would strip naked and 


pour water over myself,” she recalled. Like 
many of the other women in the SHU, Lit- 
wok was double-celled and so had to do 
so in front of her bunkmate. She was also 
exposed to the eyes of any guard or staff 
member who walked by her cell door, since 
prison policy prohibits covering the small 
window on the door at any time. 

What landed Litwok in solitary? Publi- 
cizing the death of a woman named Miriam 
Hernandez. According to Litwok, Hernan- 
dez had been complaining of excruciating 
stomach pain. Medical staff dismissed her 
complaints, telling her, “You’re fat. You 
need to walk on the track. You need to 
drink water.” Hernandez died two weeks 
later when her gallbladder burst. 

People incarcerated in the federal prison 
system have access to CorrLinks, a limited 
version of email. Litwok emailed the de- 
tails of Hernandez’s death to a friend, who 
posted it on her website, Ex-Offender Na- 
tion. Within an hour of the story’s posting, 
Litwok was handcuffed, strip searched and 
sent to the SHU. 

There’s little quiet in the SHU, Litwok 
explained. All day, women screamed, “Get 
me out of here! Get me the fuck out of 
here!” The screaming was always worse at 
night. 

Women who were on medication some- 
times received a fraction of their prescrip- 
tion after being placed in the SHU. Litwok 
recalls that her cellmate was one of those 
women. “She was freaking out,” she said. 
“It was clear that she couldn’t take it. She 
kept asking, ‘Why am I here? I’m not 


charged with anything.’ “ 

Litwok was able to flag down the psy- 
chologist, who gave the woman the proper 
dosage for that one night. But the follow- 
ing day the medications were gone, and the 
woman’s freak-out resumed. Two months 
later, Litwok’s cellmate, who had been 
placed in SHU “under investigation,” was 
released without charge. She was not the 
only one in the SHU whose charges were 
ultimately dropped. 

“I was with 60 women in the SHU,” Lit- 
wok recalled. Most were awaiting the out- 
come of an investigation and hearing. “Ev- 
eryone who was charged had their charges 
dropped or reduced,” she stated. She re- 
membered women accused of bringing in 
contraband. After spending four months in 
isolation, their charges were dropped. An- 
other woman spent eight months after she 
cursed about a correctional officer within 
his hearing, and was charged with threaten- 
ing the officer. The charges were ultimately 
dropped. 

In solitary, women must depend on pris- 
on staff to bring them necessities. Litwok 
remembers the humiliation of having to 
beg for toilet paper. In Illinois, Natschke 
reported that officers frequently refused to 
hand out sanitary pads until women staged 
a disturbance. “I went two days with no 
pads,” she said. “There were several other 
women who also needed pads. The officers 
ignored us or would tell us that there aren’t 
any.” The women had to stage individual 
protests: “One woman ended up flooding 
her cell. I held my chuckhole open so I 


could see a lieutenant. Other women were 
banging on their doors.” 

They received their necessary pads, but 
each was also issued a misconduct ticket, 
which prevents them from having their 
segregation time reduced. “If we didn’t do 
that, we would’ve still been sitting on the 
toilet,” noted Natschke, whose solitary sen- 
tence will not end until August 3, 2015. 

Cellmates in Segregation: Enabling 
Human Interaction or a Result of 
Overcrowding? 

Prison administrators have pointed out 
that some people in segregation are al- 
lowed cellmates and thus are not “solitary.” 
In Logan, for instance, prison watchdog 
group the John Howard Association found 
that 92 of the 99 women in segregation 
shared cells with one other person (a term 
known as double-celling). In California’s 
women’s prisons, only two of the 158 
women in Administrative Segregation and 
four of the 78 women in the Security Hous- 
ing Unit were in cells alone; the others are 
double-celled. But advocates, including 
people who have spent time in these units, 
say that this double-celling is more about 
prison overcrowding than ensuring human 
interaction. 

As of October 2014, for instance, the 
California Institution for Women, original- 
ly designed to hold 1,100 people, housed 
1,799; the Central California Women’s Fa- 
cility, originally designed for 1,895, housed 
3,676. In Illinois, Logan, with a rated ca- 
pacity of 1,106, currently holds 1,950 peo- 
ple. 

Having a cellmate, however, does little 
to ameliorate the effects of prolonged con- 
finement. “When the lights close, you’re in 
this small space,” Litwok explained. “You 
can’t turn on the TV; you can’t listen to the 
radio; you can’t read a book.” Four months 
later, she still has difficulty falling asleep. 
When she does, she has nightmares. “I have 
a darkness that I never had, a cloud that sits 
over my head. And you can’t fix that,” she 
said. “I wonder if I’ll ever be relaxed.” 

Protective or Punitive? 

When 20-year-old Donna Hylton was 
first arrested and sent to Rikers Island, New 
York City’s island jail, she was placed in 
protective custody (solitary confinement). 
“It was horrible!” she told Truthout. “I was 
isolated. For a long time, I didn’t see any- 
one. I got taken to court by myself or, if I 
was on the bus with anyone else, they’d put 
me in the caged part by myself.” The isola- 
tion was ostensibly to protect her because 
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of her high-profile case in the kidnapping 
and murder of a real estate broker. 

But the lack of human contact soon re- 
sulted in nightmares, which resulted in 
medical staff prescribing psychotropic 
medications. “I didn’t know what it was,” 
Hylton explained. “They told me I had to 
take it or I’d get in trouble. I didn’t want to 
get in trouble, so I took it.” 

After six months, she was taken off pro- 
tective custody and allowed into general 
population. A few months later, after re- 
turning from court, she was told that staff 
had found a straight razor among her pos- 
sessions. She was sentenced to 45 days in 
solitary and sent back to the same unit, this 
time as punishment. “I was in the same 
unit, same corridor. It was no different.” 
The only difference was the label explain- 
ing her placement. 

Report Sexual Abuse? Go to Seg. 

Although the 2003 Prison Rape Elimina- 
tion Act prohibits sexual contact between 
staff and the people they guard, prison 
administrators frequently use the threat of 
solitary to dissuade women from reporting 
staff abuse. Donna Hylton knows this first- 
hand. She recalled one particular sergeant 
who tried to coerce her into having sex. She 
tried to report his behavior to the adminis- 
tration. 

“They told me, ‘If you keep making 
these allegations, we’re going to send you 
to SHU,”’ she remembered. The lieutenant 
told her that, without evidence, they would 
not believe her accusations. 

In response, Hylton snapped, “The next 
time he pulls out his dick, I’m going to bite 
it off and bring you the evidence.” 

Recalling the conversation, Hylton said, 
“I sat on the floor of the administration 
building and screamed it out,” she recalled. 
The sergeant stopped his behavior, but 
found a way to punish Hylton for speak- 
ing out. 

A few months later, Hylton was involved 
in an altercation with another sergeant. She 
had recently learned that her daughter had 
been assaulted, and Hylton had been travel- 
ing two hours back and forth between Bed- 
ford Hills and the New York City court sys- 
tem to press charges against the assailant. 

“I had marijuana and a five dollar bill on 
me,” she recalled. An officer noticed and 
placed his hands to begin a search. “I had 
been molested as a girl,” she explained. 
“I didn’t realize he was going to search 
me. All I knew was that he put his hands 
on me.” Hylton pushed him, leading to 


an altercation where other staff members 
wrestled her to the ground and handcuffed 
her. The sergeant whose sexual advances 
she had tried to report joined in, ultimately 
charging her with possession of money and 
assault on staff. She was sent to the Special 
Housing Unit. 

In the SHU, women were allowed one 
hour of recreation time out of their cell each 
day. As in the federal system and many 
other state systems, recreation consists of 
spending time in a cage outside. “There’s a 
stone table with stone slabs you can sit on,” 
Hylton described. “It’s a little bigger than 
your average-sized bathroom. It has razor 
wire over the top of the rec yard. There’s 
also a gun tower.” Showers lasted five min- 
utes. “By the time you take off your robe, 
they’ve turned off the water,” she recalled. 

She remembered women screaming day 
in and day out. People tried to kill them- 
selves and sometimes succeeded. “The 
isolation can break you down mentally, 
emotionally,” she explained. “It was tortur- 
ous.” Mental health check-ups consisted of 
a mental health staffer asking her, through 
the food slot in her door, “You okay? Do 
you want to talk?” There was no privacy to 
talk one-on-one with either mental health 
or medical staff. 

“We Need to Eliminate Solitary for 
Everybody” 

From inside her solitary cell, Natschke 
has been trying to speak out. “I want to 
help make prisons better, so I don’t mind 
people knowing what I’m going through,” 
she wrote. 

Out of prison, both Litwok and Hylton 
have become outspoken advocates against 
solitary confinement. On December 19, 
2014, four months after her release from 
prison, Litwok testified about her SHU ex- 
perience before the New York City Board 
of Corrections, which establishes and mon- 
itors minimum standards in the city’s jails. 
The board was hearing testimony about a 
proposal to build a $14.8 million, 250-bed 
“Enhanced Supervision Housing Unit” on 
Rikers Island to isolate people deemed to 
be violent or threats to security. 

“I am the face of someone who is con- 
sidered a security risk,” the 62-year-old 
testified. 

Hylton also testified, recounting her ex- 
perience in solitary and urging the board to 
consider adding positive programming to 
Rikers, such as the college programs AIDS 
Counseling and Education and Family 
Violence, addressing abuse and violence, 


which she had helped create at Bedford 
Hills. 

At its January 13, 2015, meeting, the 
board approved the proposal to build the 
Enhanced Supervision Housing Unit, with 
amendments excluding people age 21 and 
younger and setting 30-day duration limits. 
Litwok, who attended the three-hour hear- 
ing, was appalled. But she’s resolved to 
keep fighting. 

“We should be eliminating prison for 
most people,” Litwok said, “but we need to 
eliminate solitary for everybody.” 

http ://truth-out . org/news/item/2 8570- 
women-in-solitary-confinement. • 


ISRAELI RAMON 
PRISON CLOSED 
AS DETAINEES 
NEARLY FROZE 
TO DEATH 

By Saed Bannoura 

T he Palestinian Commission of De- 
tainees and Ex-Detainees Affairs 
stated that the Israeli Prison Au- 
thority closed, on Sunday January 11, the 
Ramon Prison due to the extreme cold 
weather, especially after the rain flooded all 
sections and cells. It stated that several the 
detainees nearly froze to death, and became 
unable to move their limbs due to the cold 
in their cells. 

...several the detainees 
nearly froze to death, and 
became unable to move 
their limbs due to the 
cold. 


“Their suffering escalated after the Pris- 
on Administration refused to allow their 
families to provide them with winter cloth- 
ing and sheets,” the Commission reported, 
“They have no heating in their rooms, 
while the freezing temperatures are even 
depriving the detainees from sleeping.” 
The commission said thousands of politi- 
cal prisoners, in various Israeli prisoners, 
detention and interrogation centers, are 
exposed to extreme cold as temperatures 
continue to drop due to the current snow- 
storm in Palestine. The Commission stated 
that more than 6500 Palestinians, including 
at least 250 children, are currently held by 

Israeli Prison Continued on page 8 
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THE U.S. HAS 
MORE JAILS 
THAN COLLEGES 

By Christopher Ingraham, 

The Washington Post 

T here were 2.3 million prisoners in 
the U.S. as of the 2010 Census. It’s 
often been remarked that our na- 
tional incarceration rate of 707 adults per 
every 100,000 residents is the highest in 
the world, by a huge margin. 

We tend to focus less on where we’re 
putting all those people. But the 2010 
Census tallied the location of every adult 
and juvenile prisoner in the United States. 
If we were to put them all on a map, this is 
what they would look like: 

[Map omitted by Ed] 

The map shows the raw number of pris- 
oners in each U.S. county as of the 2010 
Census. Much of the discussion of regional 
prison population only centers around in- 
mates in our 1,800 state and federal cor- 
rectional facilities. But at any given time, 
hundreds of thousands more individuals 
are locked up in the nation’s 3,200 local 
and county jails. This map includes these 
individuals as well. 

To put these figures in context, we have 
slightly more jails and prisons in the U.S. 
— 5,000 plus — than we do degree-granting 
colleges and universities. In many parts of 
America, particularly the South, there are 
more people living in prisons than on col- 
lege campuses. 

As you can see in the map, states differ 
in the extent to which they spread their cor- 
rectional populations out geographically. 
Florida, Arizona and California stand out 
as states with sizeable corrections popu- 
lations in just about every county. States 
in the midwest, on the other hand, tend 
to have concentrated populations in just a 
handful of counties. Prisons tend to leave 
an unmistakeable mark on the landscape, 
as artist Josh Begley has documented. 

Because of the mix of state, federal and 
local correctional facilities in each county, 
it doesn’t make sense to express these num- 
bers as a rate — X prisoners per Y number 
of adults. The presence of a federal or state 
facility in a given county will greatly inflate 
that county’s prisoner count relative to the 
general population. And in many instances, 
large correctional facilities are located in 
sparsely populated regions, like Northern 
New York. In some of these counties, pris- 
ons account for 10, 20 or 30 percent of the 


total population. 

In recent years criminal justice reform 
has risen to prominence in the national 
conversation, with both Democrats and 
Republicans looking for ways to dial back 
the incarceration-focused policies of the 
‘80s and ‘90s. This map shows one reason 
why the issue is gaining traction: prisoners 
are literally every where you look in the 
U.S. Nearly 85 percent of U.S. counties are 
home to some number of incarcerated indi- 
viduals. Localities spend tens of thousands 
of dollars per prisoner each year — and of- 
ten much more than that — to house, feed 
and provide them with medical care. Most 
counties would doubtless prefer to spend 
this money elsewhere. • 


POLICE IN THE US 
KILL CITIZENS AT 
OVER 70 TIMES 
THE RATE OF 
OTHER FIRST- 
WORLD NATIONS 

By Matt Agorist, 

T n case you’ve been under a rock lately, 
it is becoming quite clear that police in 
the US can and will kill people, even 
unarmed people, even on video, and do so 
with impunity. The tallying methods, or 
rather lack thereof, used by both the FBI 
and individual police departments to count 
the amount of people killed by police, have 
been shown to be staggeringly inaccurate. 
However, this inability of the government 
to count the number of people it kills, has 
been met with multiple alternative means 
of calculating just how deadly the state ac- 
tually is. 

One of these citizen run databases, is the 
website www.killedbypolice.com. The site 
is basically a spreadsheet that lists every 
person killed 
by cops in the 
years 2013 
and 2014. In 
addition to 
naming those 
killed, it also 
provides a 
link to media 
reports for 
each of the 
killings, age, 
sex and race if 


available. 

Do not mistake this as saying that those 
who were killed were innocent. Howev- 
er, when we look at violent crime in this 
country, we can see that it is at an all time 
low. While violence among citizens has 
dropped, violence against citizens carried 
out by police has been rising sharply. When 
we look at citizens killed by police over the 
last two years, deaths have increased 44 
percent in this short time; 763 people were 
killing by police in 2013. As a comparison, 
the total number of US troops killed in Af- 
ghanistan and Iraq, in 2014 was 58. Fewer 
soldiers were killed in war than citizens 
back home in “the land of the free” in 2014, 
by a large margin. 

So why is that? Is this some natural ten- 
dency of police in “free societies” to kill 
their citizens more, in an effort to maintain 
this freedom? Hardly, and hardly is the US 
a free country. 

According to the 2014 Legatum Pros- 
perity Index released in November, in the 
measure of personal freedom, the United 
States has fallen from 9th place in 2010 to 
2 1 st worldwide — behind such countries as 
Canada, the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Uruguay and Costa Rica. Other such rank- 
ings systems show the US as low as 46. 
Let’s look at our immediate neighbors to 
the north, Canada. The total number of citi- 
zens killed by law enforcement officers in 
the year 2014, was 14; that is 78 times less 
people than the US. If we look at the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 1 person was killed by police 
in 2014 and 0 in 2013. English police re- 
portedly fired guns a total of three times in 
all of 2013, with zero reported fatalities. 
From 2010 through 2014, there were four 
fatal police shootings in England, which 
has a population of about 52 million. By 
contrast, Albuquerque, N.M., with a popu- 
lation 1 percent the size of England’s, had 
26 fatal police shootings in that same time 
period. China, whose population is 4 and 
1/2 times the size of the United States, re- 
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corded 12 killings by law enforcement of- 
ficers in 2014. 

Let that sink in. Law enforcement in 
the US killed 92 times more people than 
a country with nearly 1 .4 billion people. It 
doesn’t stop there. From 2013-2014, Ger- 
man police killed absolutely no one. In the 
entire history of Iceland police, they have 
only killed 1 person ever. After exhausting 
all non-lethal methods to detain an armed 
man barricaded in his house who actually 
shot 2 police officers, police were forced to 
take the 59-year-old man’s life. The coun- 
try of Iceland grieved for weeks after hav- 
ing to resort to violence. 

So why are police in the US so much 
more likely to kill than all of these other 
first world countries? To better understand 
the multi-dimensional answer to that ques- 
tion, we can start by looking at the prison 
population of the US. America imprisons 
almost twenty five percent of all people im- 
prisoned in the world, although containing 
only about 5% of the worlds population, an 
extremely disproportionate share of people 
imprisoned globally. The U.S. houses 2.3 
million inmates, while China, a country 
with four times the population of the U.S., 
is a distant second with 1.6 million prison- 
ers. 

The war on drugs coupled with the 
military industrial state created by the US 
playing police of the world, has created a 
deadly combination. A constant pursuit of 
new weaponry by the military has paved 
the way for the hand-me-down cycle of 
military gear to police departments. The 
idea was that if the U.S. wanted its police 
to act like drug warriors, it should equip 
them like warriors, which it has — to the 
tune of around $4.3 billion in equipment, 
according to a report by the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

The time for peaceful resistance is now 
and more and more people are beginning to 
understand this. Even retired police chiefs 
of large cities are watching from the side- 
lines with anxiety as they see their once, 
only slightly corrupt cities, turn into oc- 
cupied militarized zones, ready to pounce 
on the first instance of civil opposition. The 
most recent of former police chiefs com- 
ing to terms with the horrid consequences 
of their actions is Norm Stamper, former 
chief of the Seattle Police. Stamper was re- 
cently on the Colbert Report and Stephen 
Colbert asked him what happened during 
the infamous Seattle WTO protests in 1999 
under his leadership. “Well we gassed non- 
threatening, non-violent protesters,” re- 


plied the former Chief of police for Seattle 
Washington. 

Of course while Norm Stamper was a 
cop, he didn’t realize that his actions, no 
matter how “justified” by the state, would 
be contributing to a hellish future police 
state. Stamper, like myself a 4 year veteran 
of the USMC, and most of those who serve, 
or have served the state in some way, are un- 
able to think outside of the paradigm while 
simultaneously supporting it. Because 
Stamper is out of the paradigm, he can see 
clearer now. According to his website, he 
wants to: End the Drug War. . . Drive Bigot- 
ry and Brutality Out of the Criminal Justice 
System. . . Honor the Constitution. . . Build 
Respect for Cops..., etc. So far, Stamper 
has been quite outspoken against the po- 
lice state of which he was once complicit 
in creating. In order to affect change more 
people like Stamper need to come out. If 
half of the officers that contacted the Free 
Thought Project spoke publicly about their 
concerns, we’d be in a much better place. 

Unfortunately when officers do speak 
out against their own department they are 
met with horrid backlash from their peers. 

Most recently an officer in Texas con- 
tacted us, who wanted to help prevent bru- 
tality and corruption. When we told him 
that speaking out and refusing to enforce 
immoral laws is how to change things, he 
replied by stating that he does refuse to 
arrest people for marijuana possession, 
but that he “fear(s) the repercussions by 
speaking out, simply because I do need a 
paycheck.” The overwhelming majority of 
police brutality cases stem from the war 
on drugs. When so many people are tasked 
with finding and prosecuting those in pos- 
session of a substance deemed illegal, the 
interactions become more frequent and less 
cordial. If we end that, we get the state out 
of the private lives of most individuals. 
This will only serve to lessen the scope of 
police harassment, in turn lessening the in- 
stance of brutality and killings. 

The Free Thought Project is currently 
planning a world wide day of peaceful re- 
sistance to #End the Drug War. We are also 
starting a Go Fund Me campaign to help 
support whistleblower police officers. With 
enough ‘good cops’ coming out against 
corruption in their departments, this would 
help to speed up the awakening process 
for Americans who still support the police 
state. We’ve seen the change that one or 
two good cops can effect, imagine 100. 

The time for peaceful action is now. • 

h ttp ://th efreeth o ugh tproject. com 


Quote Box 

’’What we think, or what we know, or 
what we believe is, in the end, of little 
consequence. The only consequence is 
what we do.’’ 

John Ruskin 

’’It’s not who you are on the inside but 
what you do that defines you!” 

Darius Shah 

’’When you invite people to think, you 
are inviting revolution" 

Ivana Gabara 

"When the people liberate their own 
minds and take a hard clear look at 
what the 1% is doing and what the 99% 
should be doing, then serious stuff be- 
gins to happen." 

Michael Parenti 

"He that would make his own liberty 
secure, must guard even his enemy from 
oppression; for if he violates this duty, 
he establishes a precedent that will reach 
to himself." 

Thomas Paine 

"The evils of tyranny are rarely seen 
but by him who resists it." 

John Hay - (1838-1905) 

"Wall Street owns the country... Our 
laws are the output of a system which 
clothes rascals in robes and honesty in 
rags. The [political] parties lie to us and 
the political speakers mislead us... Mon- 
ey rules." 

Mary Elizabeth Lease - 1890 

"Enemies are necessary for the 

wheels of the U.S. military machine to 

turn. ” 

John Stockwell, US Marine Corps 

"Make men wise, and by that very 
operation you make them free. Civil 
liberty follows as a consequence of this; 
no usurped power can stand against the 
artillery of opinion." 

William Godwin , (1756-1836) 

"None are more hopelessly enslaved 
than those who falsely believe they are 
free." 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
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LETTERS 

Rock Solid 

A forum for expression, shaping and 
sharing modes of tactical political engage- 
ment as well as contributing to the market- 
place of ideas, the Rock newsletter has long 
provided an invaluable service in the 21st 
century struggle for the human rights of 
prisoners. Given this undeniable fact, it is 
difficult to reconcile that same fact with the 
persistent accounts of prisoners’ lackluster 
support for the Rock itself. 

In instances like this old chiches are of- 
ten true: Nothing worth having ever comes 
easy. So, it bears noting, as a reminder, that 
there is a battle going on right now. A battle 
not just to legally define what would con- 
stitute acceptable forms and lengths of soli- 
tary confinement — for, by the way, nothing 
more than departmentally perceived social 
status — but, more broadly speaking, to 
also develop or suppress (depending upon 
where you stand) a strong prisoner move- 
ment that will effectively challenge those 
that seek to continue benefitting from and 
expanding the market of mass incarcera- 
tion will into this century. 

While efforts and sacrifices made over 
the last several years have certainly allowed 
us to elevate some of our grievances over 
the Department’s most egregious inhuman 
practices to the heights of state, national, 
and international public condemnation. 
Such short term successes will by no means 
be enough to win the day. It must be firmly 
grasped that the opposition is playing the 
long game, one in which sustainability 
of their market is the primary objective, 
which is closely followed by their need for 
expansion. Consider the inter-generational 
implications of that for you and your loved 
ones. Power and greed at an institutional 
level has historically depended on the mar- 
ginalized’s inability to remain engaged for 
very long — and understandably so. 

Amid the gravity of real life, where trag- 
ic and unforgiving circumstances rear their 
ugly faces with multi-sensory-cinema-like 
force, we continuously encounter the daily 
challenge of navigating the transition be- 
tween the sanctuary of artificial (or pre- 
tend) life and reality. This universal human 
experience is compounded in the prison 
context, and it is impossible to describe, in 
technical terms, an exact formula for suc- 
cessfully striking such transitional stasis. 


It is, however, entirely possible to describe 
what will emerge if the need for this crucial 
balance is not acknowledged and satisfied 
within our struggle — or any other life goals 
for that matter — namely, our opponent’s 
success. 

There is something to be said about any 
human being willing to effectively engage 
in the realm of reality, who makes the criti- 
cal connections needed to fully and accu- 
rately grasp the totality of his or her cir- 
cumstances, who identifies the most viable, 
creative and effective methods of engage- 
ment, and who ultimately makes no excuse 
and musters the determination and grit to 
move forward according to this process. 
Over the roads and days of the past several 
years, we’ve seen numerous shining exam- 
ples of this particular human spirit (33,000 
at its apex), and every one of those exam- 
ples is deserving of a tremendous amount 
of respect. 

While there is still much to be done, 
we take this opportunity to contribute to 
the work and effort that will help see this 
movement through. First, enclosed you 
will find 275 first class stamps, which con- 
stitute a collective donation by everyone 
here at PBSP “A” facility. Second, we have 
also enclosed a copy of a proposed activity 
group which we have presented to the war- 
den for approval. We ask that you publish 
this copy in order to provide others with a 
workable idea on the question of how to 
give life and application to the Agreement 
to End All Hostilities within their specific 
social environment. 

We remain Rock solid, focused and for- 
ward looking. 

Jesse Perez, PBSP 

[Ed’s Comments: Thank you for an in- 
sightful letter, for your ongoing support for 
the Rock , and a special thanks to the com- 
rades of “A” facility at PBSP for the 275 
stamps. Unfortunately, I am unable to print 
the Proposed Activity Group documents 
here. By the time I added the signatories 
to the document it would be too lengthy to 
include in the newsletter. 

What we are talking about is an organi- 
zational document setting out membership 
criteria, structure, frequency of meetings, 
CDOC sponsor, etc. Anyone wanting a 
copy of this document should send me a 
SASE and a stamp (the stamp is for print- 
ing the document, and the SASE for getting 
it mailed to you). 

I have only one issue with the organiza- 


tional proposal, and it’s a tacti- 
cal one. Over the years of my 
incarceration I’ve asked prison 
administrators to sanction many 
prison groups. A few examples 
are the Prisoners’ User Group 
(PUG) 1 in Washington State, the 
Committee to Safeguard Prison- 
ers’ Rights (CSPR) at the Arizo- 
na Prison Complex at Florence, 
and Men Against Sexism (MAS) 
at Walla Walla. 

Each of the above requests to the admin- 
istration for recognition of a group were 
granted and the organizations were legally 
formed. But that was then, and this is now. 
Have things changed? 

While efforts to form administration 
sanctioned groups can be made, it should 
be understood that any such CDCR sanc- 
tioned organization would be very limited 
in terms of what it can accomplish. A pris- 
oners’ union, on the other hand, recogniz- 
es that meaningful progress will require 
peaceful, protracted struggle. A union is 
not something CDCR will recognize until 
political realities force them to do so. It is 
at this point that the courts too will recog- 
nize our human right to organize— when it’s 
a fact.] 


In a four paged letter this comrade ex- 
plains how the DRB had messed him over, 
and how his appeal of the process was suc- 
cessful. Since the letter was too long to 
print here, I’ll only touch on a conversation 
he had with CDCR’s Director of the Divi- 
sion of Prisons, Ms. Suzan Hubbard. 

The author of the letter quotes her as 
saying “that CDCR is in the process of for- 
mulating a new list of banned publications, 
in relation to the new policy that bans ob- 
scene publications, which had been put on 
hold so that the new STG/SDP regulations 
could be promulgated into law.” Ms. Hub- 
bard then went on to assure me “that none 
of George Jackson’s books, etc. will be on 
the list of banned publications, as CDCR 
has now determined that the content of 
George Jackson’s books do not threaten 
prison security.” This conversation might 
be of value to others who have been vali- 
dated, in part, on having George's name in 
your property. -Tashiri Askari 

1. We successfully struggled to have personal com- 
puters and printers in our cells if paid for at our ex- 
pense. PUG was our users' group, through which out- 
side computer enthusiasts would come in and meet 
with us prisoners. 
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Rock! 



INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


“But let us be absolutely clear, ‘Hands Up 
Don’t Shoot’ is a passive plea for mercy, 
and at best a neurotic concept perpetuated 
by the misguided belief that We too are 
Americans.” 

— Jalil A. Muntaqim 

By Ed Mead 

A s I’ve previously pointed out, I 
have no love for Russia’s Presi- 
dent Putin. While the US is the Big 
Brother capitalist nation, Russia is the little 
sister capitalist country. I’m against capi- 
talism in all its forms. That said, being a 
former prisoner and subjected to myriad 
cruelties, I am for and will defend concepts 
such as equality, fairness, and meaningful 
justice. 

As an example of what’s fair let’s look 
at Yugoslavia’s treatment under then 
President Clinton. That nation was essen- 
tially bombed into the stone age, and then 
Kosovo was carved away and annexed by 
the puppets of U.S. imperialism. The US 
bombed a nation that had done it no harm, 
and then carved off a chunk of it (Kosovo). 
The US had no previous historical relation- 
ship with Kosovo at all. It was full of reac- 
tionary Muslim fundamentalist, that’s who 
we were helping to have their own nation. 
It was the US and NATO that were behind 
the aggression against Yugoslavia and the 
ripping of Kosovo from that nation. 

Today the US and NATO spent five bil- 
lion dollars to overthrow the democrati- 
cally elected government of the Ukraine, a 
nation that was once a part of the Soviet 
Union. Before the putsch and installation 
of a reactionary billionaire as president 
of the Ukraine, there were demonstrators 
out in the streets of Kiev protesting the 


elected government. What you were not 
told is that those demonstrators were paid 
what amounts to a month worth of wages 
to show up at the demos. 

It is in this context that we look at the 
US and NATO meddling in the internal af- 
fairs of a sovereign state, a state that has a 
long history with Russia. So as you know, 
the proto-Nazis (the Ukraine largely sided 
with the Nazis during WW II) took power 
in Kiev. The eastern part of the country 
objected to the overthrow of their elected 
government and started fighting back. As 
this was happening the Russians took the 
Crimea (was invited in by the people of 
Crimea, after a vote in which 97 percent of 
the ballots favored their becoming a part of 
Russia). 

...nobody being charged for 
these murders by torture? 
If you tortured someone to 
death it would be aggravat- 
ed first degree murder. 

Today few people in the US remember 
Kosovo, instead there is widespread out- 
rage in US and NATO circles that Russia 
would “annex” the Crimea — an area essen- 
tial to Russian defense. In response to this 
route to US machinations in the area, US 
and NATO are crying Russian aggression. 

Russian aggression, really? Secretary of 
State James Baker promised Russia that if 
they removed their 24 divisions from East 
Germany, the US and NATO “would not 
move one inch eastward.” I’ve previously 
listed some of the nations that fell into US 
and NATO hands since then. As author Pe- 
ter Hitchens noted, “Since 1989, Moscow, 
the supposed aggressor, has - without fight- 


ing or losing a war - peacefully ceded con- 
trol over roughly 180 million people, and 
roughly 700,000 square miles of valuable 
territory.” 

Most Americans would probably agree 
that when real enemies actually do threat- 
en the US, we have a right to defend our- 
selves. But, as Philip Giraldi points out, 
“where are the enemies that justify Con- 
gress spending nearly as much as the rest 
of the world combined on weapons and 
soldiers?” China’s defense budget is 65 
billion. That’s a lot of money in anyone’s 
book. The US “defense” budget has a base 
of 700 billion dollars, with billions more in 
supplemental expenditures for places like 
Iraq, Afghanistan, and other wars of conve- 
nience (like Libya, Somalia, Yemen, etc). 

The corporate media chorus willfully 
ignores that U.S. actions, not Islam, fuel 
jihadism. And with those lies Obama adds 
another, “where ever we have been in- 
volved over the last several years, I think 
the outcome has been better because of 
American leadership.” Tell that to the 
Libyans, Yemenis, the Somalians, or any 
number of other nations the US attacking 
or waging war against. 1 

The US government has spent US$1.6 
trillion dollars on war since the September 
11, 2001 attacks, according to a recent re- 
port by the Congressional Research Service 
(most reports put the amount at over two 
trillion). If we use the government’s fig- 
ures, it means U.S. taxpayers have shelled 
out roughly $337 million a day for the last 
13 years. Are we any safer? As noted in the 
last issue of Rock, in 2013 there were just 
under 10,000 terrorist attacks that killed 
17,958 people, including large numbers of 
women and children. If every day we gave 
337 terrorists a million bucks for the next 
13 years, terrorism would be over. 

Notwithstanding what George W. Bush 
and Dan Rather of CBS news had to say 
about the cause of terrorism (they said they 
are terrorist because they are jealous of us). 
Nope. People, surprisingly, don’t strap on 
suicide vests and blow themselves up be- 
1. French Defense Minister Jean-Yves Le Drian 
warned that the situation in Libya was "no more and 
no less... the resurgence of a terrorist sanctuary" 
that was dangerously close to Europe. Oh, and what 
about the hated Colonel Ghaddafi? Come to find out 
the United Nations Human Rights Council was about 
to vote on a report that affirmed and praised Libya 
and Colonel Ghaddafi for their human rights record. 
The report said that the Ghaddafi government pro- 
tected "not only political rights, but also economic, 
educational, social and cultural rights," and praised 
it for the nation's treatment of religious minorities, 
and the "human rights training" received by security 
forces. Yes, yet another example of America's great 
world leadership. 
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cause they are jealous of another nation. 

Fact is terrorism is rooted in injustice. 
We don’t need to spend trillions to defeat it. 
We can keep that money for ourselves — us- 
ing it for such projects as improving the na- 
tion’s infrastructure. You see, they’ve (the 
so-called terrorists) told us what it takes to 
end the war. They ask us to remove our bas- 
es from their lands and to stop killing them. 
It’s that simple. Is it worth the trillions of 
dollars, the death and maiming of tens of 
thousands of Americans, or the slaughter 
of 1.5 million Iraqis, and who know how 
many other victims of US and NATO ag- 
gression around the globe? 

But maybe things are getting better in 
Iraq? Not so. 17,049 civilians have been 
recorded killed in Iraq during 2014 (up to 
Dec 30). This is roughly double the num- 
ber recorded in 2013 (9,743), which in turn 
was roughly double the number in 2012 
(4, 622). 2 

Before I leave you, let me briefly touch 
on the subject of torture. Last month I re- 
ported that one person died during CIA 
torture, although I said there could be even 
more. This death information was con- 
tained in a small torture report released to 
the public by Diane Feinstein in which that 
one person killed was mentioned. Oh how 
the government howled over this small re- 
lease of material. Come to find out at least 
39 people were killed in the " interrogation 
process." You see, there is another report 
on torture, this one containing 9,000 docu- 
ments, that was not released to the public. 
The CIA said it would be too damaging to 
release the full report. 

Why is nobody being charged or tried for 
these murders by torture? If you tortured 
someone to death it would be aggravated 
first degree murder. We know there are 
two justice systems in the US, one for the 
rich and another for the everyone else, but 
torturing 39 people to death goes a bit be- 
yond that financial divide. The people who 
committed those crimes did so as minions 
of the rich — both the minions and the rich 
who gave them orders must be prosecuted 
(it makes no difference if the rich used 
Bush or Obama to issue the actual death 
orders). Death by torture is murder. Death 
by drone is state sponsored terrorism. Each 
is a war crime. 

The good news is that the rest of the 
world is finally starting to wake up. You 
won’t see many signs of this in the bour- 
geois press, but it’s slowly happening. • 

2. https://www. iraqbodycou nt.org/ana lysis/num- 
bers/2014 


PRELIMINARY 
INJUNCTION 
FILED TO 
PREVENT 
“SILENCING ACT” 
FROM STOPPING 
PRISONERS’ 
SPEECH 

Continuing the Fight Against 
the Silencing Act, Prisoners 
and Advocacy Groups Seek 
Injunctive Relief to Stop 
Enforcement 

A motion for a preliminary injunction 
was filed today in the ongoing law- 
suit, Abu- Jamal v. Kane, challeng- 
ing a Pennsylvania censorship law intend- 
ed to silence Mumia Abu-Jamal and others 
convicted of personal injury crimes. 

The Abolitionist Law Center, Amistad 
Law Project, and the Roderick and Solange 
MacArthur Justice Center at Northwestern 
University School of Law filed the prelimi- 
nary injunction motion to stop enforcement 
of the law. The law firms represent Mumia 
Abu-Jamal, Prison Radio, Educators for 
Mumia Abu-Jamal, Kerry “Shakaboona” 
Marshall, Robert L. Holbrook, Donnell 
Palmer, Anthony Chance, and Human 
Rights Coalition in the lawsuit filed No- 
vember 10, 2014 against Attorney General 
Kathleen Kane and Philadelphia District 
Attorney Seth Williams. The American 
Civil Liberties Union of Pennsylvania 
(ACLU) filed a similar lawsuit and prelimi- 
nary injunction today. 

The Silencing Act, also known as 18 P.S. 
§ 11.1304, allows the Attorney General, 
county District Attorneys, and victims of 
personal injury crimes to bring a lawsuit in 
civil court against the person convicted of 
the personal injury crime to enjoin conduct 
that “perpetuates the continuing effect of 
the crime on the victim”. The actions that 
could prompt a lawsuit include “conduct 
which causes a temporary or permanent 
state of mental anguish.” 

“This law is unconstitutional,” said Da- 
vid Shapiro of MacArthur Justice Center. 
“The facts are on our side and the law is 
on our side. The Silencing Act targets a 
huge amount of constitutionally protected 
speech based on who is speaking.” 


After a prerecorded commencement 
speech by journalist and prisoner Mumia 
Abu-Jamal was played for graduates at 
Goddard College in Vermont, the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature passed and outgoing Gov- 
ernor Corbett signed into law the Silencing 
Act on October 21st, 16 days after the com- 
mencement speech. 

Abu-Jamal has spent 33 years in prison, 
29 of which were in solitary confinement 
on death row after being convicted at a 
1982 trial that Amnesty International said 
“failed to meet minimum international 
standards safeguarding the fairness of legal 
proceedings.” 

Robert L. Holbrook, who is serving a 
death by incarceration, life without parole, 
sentence he received as a child, had this 
to say about the law: “there are people in 
prison who will stop writing, stop publish- 
ing, stop speaking out because of this law.” 

“Silencing prisoners is one more way of 
dehumanizing them,” said Amistad Law 
Project Policy Director Nikki Grant. “We 
need the voices of the marginalized to shed 
light on injustice.” • 

Israeli Prisons Continued from page 3 

Israel, facing very difficult conditions, con- 
stants harassment, and are now subject to 
the impacts of the current freezing weather. 

In related news, the Palestinian Prisoner 
Society (PPS) filed an appeal with the Is- 
raeli High Court Saturday calling on Israeli 
authorities to provide adequate clothing 
and covers for Palestinian prisoners held in 
Israeli prison camps, as many of the prison- 
ers are held in outdoor camps with no heat, 
in the midst of a severe winter storm. The 
appeal also included reports that the place- 
ment in outdoor cages was being used by 
Israeli interrogators as a form of torture. 

The Israeli High Court denied the appeal, 
but Palestinian prisoner groups say that the 
practices are ongoing, and many prisoners 
are facing death or severe frostbite as a re- 
sult of the cold, sleet and wind. • 
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I. Hands up... 

Her hands were up and 
She was shot down like 
Michael Brown; she couldn’t 
Breathe but they left her for 
The coroner, like Eric Garner- 
But Ida B, Rosa 
Luxemburg and Mama 
Harriet had other 
Plans for Assata... 


Her bloodthirsty captors 
Tortured her until 
Toussaint, Dessalines, 
John Brown and other 
Ancestors conspired 
With her comrades like 
Marilyn Buck, John 
Brown of her generation, 
Deciding “night time 
Is the right time,” a 
Good flight time, for 
Fleeing torturers, and 
Like Mama Harriet 
She “hit the road, Jack“ 
Following the North 
Star south in footsteps 
Of freedom fighter 
Robert Williams to 
Open armed welcome 
90 miles offshore, 

And a thousand miles 
From her hell/Dixie 





II. Celebrating Cuban 5 
Now, they were serious 
‘bout “smoking them out 
Of their holes,” “draining 
The swamp,” infested 
With terrorists up 
In Florida, they 
Were serious about 
Ferreting out gusanos, 
Terrorists, thick like 
Lice hobnobbing with Nazis, 
Ton-Ton Macoute and 
Other cutthroats, saboteurs 
Sipping rum and boasting 
Of bombing passenger 
Planes, hotels, power lines... 


Guess the Cuban 5 
Knew all along that 
If Architects of 
Torture wanted to 
Wage a real war on 
Terror, plenty NY 
99 cents stores 
Sell mirrors... razors... 



CUBA SI, JERSEY NO! 

III. Shut Guantanamo/ free ‘em all! 
Orwellian as 
Ever, code-switching 
‘Interests’ translating 
Into spying and 
Lying, Commander 
r Unpacked politics 
^ As concentrated 
^ Expression of 
Economics, 

War with less violent 
Means, diplomats 
Subbing for Marines... 

Like the Nixon visit, 

Following “ping-pong diplomacy — ” 

And China’s off and running 
On the “capitalist road” we see... 



Rulers sometimes move to remove 
Some things from the headlines, 

While sharpening long knives and 
Memories, having no deadlines... 

Was street heat hurting Wall Street 
Default swappers, sub-primers, too big 
To fail, in the midst of seasonal retail? 
“Our interests,” “our values,” & Cubans 
Freeing 53, inspiring his new lust for 
liberty? 

Raise our hands shouting these 
demands: 

Try swindlers and banksters like Wells- 
Fargo 

Keep pushin’ for ending the embargo 
Exonerate Assata, shut Guantanamo 
Withdraw slave-patrols, AKA po-po 
Convene Peoples’ Tribunals under 
Jericho 

Host numero uno at Harlem’s Apollo — 
Shout something that we all now know 
It’s way past time to let ‘em ALL go: 
Ruchelle ‘Cinque’ Magee, 49 years 
Hugo ‘Yogi’ Pinell, 49 years 
Romaine ‘Chip’ Fitzgerald, 45 years 
‘Marshall Eddie Conway, 42 years 
Mondo We Langa, 42 years 
Ed Poindexter, 42 years 
+Herman Wallace, 42 years, 41 solitary 
confinement 

Albert Woodfox, 42 years, 41 solitary 
confinement 
Jalil Muntquin, 41 years 
Russell Maroon Shoats, 40 years, 
30solitary confinement 
Sundiata Acoli, 40 years 
Herman Bell, 39 years 
Veronza Bowers, 39 years 


Try swindlers and banksters like Wells- 
Fargo 

Keep pushin’ for ending the embargo 
Exonerate Assata, shut Guantanamo 
Withdraw slave-patrols, AKA po-po 
Convene Peoples’ Tribunals under 
Jericho 

Host numero uno at Harlem’s Apollo — 

Shout something that we all now know 

It’s way past time to let ‘em ALL go: 

Robert ‘Seth’ Hayes, 39 years 

Leonard Peltier, 37 years 

Chuck Africa, 34 years 

Debbie Africa, 34 years 

Delbert Africa, 34 years 

Eddie Africa, 34 years vAv 

Janet Africa, 34 years 

Janine Africa, 34 years 

Michael Africa, 34 years 

Phil Africa, 34 years 

Mohamman Kati, 34 years, 86 years 

old 

David Gilbert, 31 years 

*Sekou Odinga, 31 years 

Try swindlers and banksters like Wells- 

Fargo 

Keep pushin’ for ending the embargo 
Exonerate Assata, shut Guantanamo 
Withdraw slave-patrols, AKA po-po 
Convene Peoples’ Tribunals under 
Jericho 

Host numero uno at Harlem’s Apollo — 
Shout something that we all now know 
It’s way past time to let ‘em ALL go: 
Oscar Lopez Rivera, 31 years 
ZoloAzania, 31 years 
Mumia Abu Jamal, 31 years, 30 on 
Death Row 

Abdulla Majid, 30 years 
Joan Laaneim, 28 years 
Mutulu Shakur, 26 years 
Jamil Al-Amin AKA H. 

Brown 12 years, 

2solitary confinement 
Kamau Sadiki, 10 years 
*Lynne Stewart, 4 years 
Try swindlers and banksters like Wells- 
Fargo 

Keep pushin’ for ending the embargo 
Exonerate Assata, shut Guantanamo 
Withdraw slave-patrols, AKA po-po 
Convene Peoples’ Tribunals under 
Jericho 

Host numero uno at Harlem’s Apollo — 
Shout something that we all now know 
It’s way past time to let ‘em ALL go: 

It’s way past time to let ‘em 
ALL go... 

* Released; + Deceased 
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^ Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
load, or print current and back is- 
sues of the Rock newsletter by go- 
ing to www.rocknewsletter.com and 
clicking on the issue of the Rock 
newsletter they'd like to read. 

Outside folks can also have a 
free electronic copy of the newslet- 
ter sent to them each month by way 
of e-mail. Have them send requests 
for a digital copy of the newsletter to 
ed@rocknewsletter.com. 

r \ 

On Jailhouse Lawyers 

“...jailhouse lawyers often unwit- 
tingly serve the interests of the state 
by propagating the illusion of ‘justice’ 
and ‘equity’ in a system devoted to 
neither.” They create “illusions of le- 
gal options as pathways to both indi- 
vidual and collective liberation.” 

Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
JAILHOUSE LAWYERS: Prisoners 
Defending Prisoners v. The U.S.A. 

V J 


Important Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

Letters sent to Rock (located in 
Seattle) in care of Prison Focus (lo- 
cated in Oakland) can take over a 
month to reach us. Send Rock mail 
to this newsletter's return address 
(below). Anything for publication in 
Prison Focus can be sent either to 
l^me or to CPF in Oakland. 


Message Box 

“You stand with the belligerent, the 
surly, and the badly behaved until bad 
behavior is recognized for the language 
it is: The vocabulary of the deeply 
wounded and of those whose burdens 
are more than they can bear.” 

Gregory Boyle, Tattoos on the Heart 

V J 
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Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $20 or 40 
forever stamps per year. 

Sorry, No Free Subscriptions 

First: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip: 


Send stamps or check to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
RO. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 

V J 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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SERVING THE PEOPLE AND THE 
RETALIATION BY THE OPPRESSORS! 


By Keith ‘Comrade Malik’ Washington, 
Deputy Chairman, New Afrikan Black 
Panther Party (Prison Chapter) 

United Panther Movement - Texas Region 

“ The Vanguard party must provide 
leadership for the people. It must teach 
the correct strategic methods of pro- 
longed resistance through literature 
and activities. If the activities of the 
party are respected by the people, the 
people will follow the example. This is 
the primary job of the party... ” 

- Dr. Huey P. Newton, Minister of 
Defense of the Black Panther Party, an 
excerpt from: The Correct Handling of a 

Revolution. 
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Revolutionary greetings! 

W e have finally reached the point 
at which the oppressors who 
operate the Texas Department 
of Criminal Justice can no longer lie and 
misinform the public when we, the lumpen 
underclass prisoners, shed light on the on- 
going acts of abuse and inhumanity perpe- 
trated against us. 

In June 2013 the Minister of Defense 
for the New Afrikan Black Panther Party 
(Prison Chapter) Comrade Kevin ‘Rashid’ 
Johnson was brought to Texas. Rashid was 
taken to the ultra-abusive Estelle High Se- 
curity Unit located in Huntsville, Texas. 
Rashid was attacked three separate times 
while handcuffed and told by prison em- 
ployees that he would either be broken or 
killed. While housed at Estelle Rashid be- 
gan to report on the long-established cul- 
ture of abuse, racism, and terrorism prac- 
ticed by TDCJ employees at Estelle. Only 
a year earlier I too had witnessed and was 
victimized by TDCJ employees at Estelle 
who would create circumstances in which 
to abuse human beings. TDCJ prison offi- 
cials would conspire with each other and 
boldly lie to the media claiming we were 
just a bunch of disgruntled Black National- 
ist Extremists. This was the label placed on 
us in order to sabotage our effectiveness. 
This is a tactic frequently used against ac- 
tivists who many times assume the role of 
investigative journalist or whistleblower, 
mainly because of their close proximity to 
the abuse. 

Neither Rashid nor I succumbed to the 
ploys of TDCJ prison officials to silence 


our voice of protest. Rashid was transferred 
to the Bill Clements Unit in Amarillo, Tex- 
as which is commonly known as the Klan- 
handle of Texas. Rashid suffered a bout of 
acute hypertension and prison employees 
at Bill Clements used this as an opportunity 
to attempt to kill Rashid by refusing him 
adequate medical care! This is how serious 
Texas prison officials are about silencing 
the voice of any prisoner who sheds light 
on the true nature of their methods and 
practices of abuse and premeditated mur- 
der! And yes I did say murder! 

I do not want to digress to the point of 
losing focus on the purpose of this essay. 
You see even though Rashid and I reported 
aggressively on the abuse happening on 
Estelle, no authoritative entity would step 
in to investigate or stop the abuse, but re- 
cently something changed. On January 
27, a prisoner rights organization located 
in Austin, Texas finally shed a discerning 
light on some of the abuse at Estelle. 

The Prison Justice League released a 20 
page report entitled: Cruel and Usual Pun- 
ishment - Excessive Use of Force at the 
Estelle Unit. For a digital download of the 
report, visit: http://www.prisonjusticelea- 
gue.org. The report actually isn’t focused 
on the Estelle High Security Unit. The 
Prison Justice League didn’t have much ac- 
cess to prisoners housed there. The report 
describes violent physical assaults by staff 
against blind, deaf, and elderly prisoners 
housed at Estelle. 

Rashid and I both were transferred away 
from Estelle but one New Afrikan Black 
Panther was left behind to face the racist 


and sadistic TDCJ employees who beat 
and target the most vulnerable prisoners. 
Comrade Oliver Eshman Lister AKA Ben 
Ammi spent approximately 2-1/2 years or- 
ganizing prisoners housed at Estelle in or- 
der to stop the abuse. Comrade Ben Ammi 
wrote grievances, the media, countless let- 
ters to state legislators, and prisoner rights 
organizations, in an attempt to gamer sup- 
port. For months and months no help or 
support came. 

Secret Societies and Racist Gangs 

What did come, was a collusive and 
concerted effort from a secret fraternity of 
ultra-racist TDCJ officers. There are many 
white male TDCJ employees at the Es- 
telle Unit who are members of a local Ma- 
sonic Temple in Huntsville Texas. These 
men have close fraternal ties with a white 
supremacist gang known as the White 
Knights. These racist TDCJ employees 
targeted Comrade Ben Ammi for months 
and attempted to make his life a living hell. 
Comrade Ben Ammi was baited into physi- 
cal and verbal confrontations, and he was 
given bogus and fabricated disciplinary 
reports. He was housed with known white 
supremacist prisoners and when Comrade 
Ben Ammi broke his hand while defending 
himself against these racists, he was with- 
held from obtaining adequate treatment, 
not for days, but for months! Permanently 
damaging his hand for life! 

And this, my respected brothers and sis- 
ters, is how business is done on many TDCJ 
units located in rural sections of Texas! 
This is a closely guarded secret among the 
upper echelon of TDCJ prison administra- 
tors, who hold dual membership as “hon- 
orable” members of the local Scottish Rite 
Lodge is a covert allegiance to groups like 
the White Knights, Aryan Circle, and even 
the infamous Aryan Brotherhood of Texas. 
This is the secret war being waged against 
our esteemed Minister of Defense Kevin 
4 Rashid ’Johnson. 

I can tell all of you from personal expe- 
rience not all Masonic organizations con- 
done and sanction the abuse of the elderly 
or disabled human beings whether they are 
free citizens or wards of the state. My days 
as a Free-Mason ended when I became a 
convicted felon. Like Comrade Ben Ammi 
and Comrade Rashid, I am now a servant of 
all the people. 

Transformational Change! 

Anyone who is engaged in serious social 
justice work will tell you that repression 


and abuse come with the territory when you 
assume an adversarial stance against the 
agents of oppression. In September 2014 I 
met a remarkable prisoner named Nannon 
M. Williams. Nannon served 10 years on 
Texas’ Death Row. I was referred to Nan- 
non by another remarkable former Texas 
death row prisoner, Thomas Miller-El. 
While housed on death row Nannon wit- 
nessed the execution of 300 human beings 
he had come to know. Nannon is a human 
rights activist, he has written five books 
and in May 2014 Nannon teamed up with 
Dr. Betty Gilmore to release: The Dark- 
est Hour: Shedding Light on the Impact of 
Isolation and Death Row in Texas Prisons. 
The book is phenomenal! I not only read it, 
I studied it. 

On pages 208 and 209 I came across 
some incredible information concerning 
transformational change and some of the 
tactics the state of Texas uses to hinder 
change. I will quote a passage verbatim 
with the hope you will grasp this golden 
nugget of knowledge: 

“We also need to examine the reason 
why Texas has been so resistant to change 
despite the known consequences to these 
inhumane and degrading extreme forms 
of punishment. In his book Conflict Revo- 
lution: Mediating Evil, War, Injustice and 
Terrorism , Kenneth Cloke identifies ways 
by which systems resist change. He says, 
‘Systems may benefit, for example, by 
encouraging adversarial communications 
and chronically conflicted relationships, 
isolating critics and dissenters and punish- 
ing transformational change efforts. These 
forms of systemic resistance may fuel hos- 
tility and magnify conflicts over change, if 
they also divert attention from transforma- 
tional change.’” 

Hear lies the motivation behind numer- 
ous attacks on political and politicized 
prisoners across Amerika. For decades, 
Mumia Abu- Jamal has been an ambassador 
of change. Mumia’s voice has motivated 
an entire generation of human rights and 
civil rights activists. Right at the pinnacle 
of brutal executions of people of color by 
police in Amerika all of a sudden Gov. 
Tom Corbett signs Senate Bill 508 into 
law! This bill was written to silence Mumia 
Abu- Jamal! This bill was orchestrated by 
the Fraternal Order of Police which doesn’t 
want to stop murdering young Black and 
Brown people on Amerika’s streets. The 
last thing the cops want is transformational 
change, and if the system can’t silence us, 
they will murder us! 


Look at the case of our beloved fallen 
comrade and brother Phil Africa! Agents 
of the state of Pennsylvania conspired to 
murder Phil Africa - period! Thirty years 
ago the US government along with local 
police agencies in Philadelphia bombed 
the MOVE house on Osage Avenue. Phil 
Africa was a beautiful brother who was a 
committed revolutionary who believed in 
transformational change. I urge all serious 
human rights activists to contact Ramona 
Africa at: onamoveLLJA@gmail.com and 
ask her how you can help as the 30th an- 
niversary of the bombing of MOVE ap- 
proaches on May 13, 2015! 

And what about the recent ploy by the 
California Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation to block newspapers such as 
the San Francisco Bay View or Turning The 
Tide from being received by prisoners held 
at Pelican Bay? You hear right-wing fanat- 
ics screaming about free speech but I never 
hear pundits such as Bill O’Reilly or Sean 
Hannity championing the constitutional 
rights of those Black, Brown or poor white 
men and women trapped in America’s pris- 
ons! Never! 

It Is A Class Struggle, Dammit! 

I wrote this piece on the 50th anniver- 
sary of the assassination of Malcolm X at 
the Audubon Ballroom. It is very interest- 
ing how comrades like Malcolm, MLK, 
and Fred Hampton weren’t exactly marked 
for death until they started preaching unity 
of the downtrodden working-class. Unity 
which transcended race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. The enemy being the capi- 
talist ruling class, and it was the capitalist 
ruling class which orchestrated the activi- 
ties of COINTELPRO. And it is the capi- 
talist ruling class which has sanctioned and 
condoned the murder of prisoners in Texas 
who toil in factory slave shops for the State 
of Texas. Journalists in Texas have been 
bribed and threatened to keep them silent. 
Thank goodness there are media groups 
such as Roots Action who will expose the 
inhumane activities in Texas. Ask yourself: 
“Am I an oppressor or am I oppressed?” 
These are the only two types of people in 
the world. Labor aristocracy, proletariat, 
lumpen, and Petit Bourgeoisie are group- 
ings present today in America, but at the 
end of the day, you are either oppressed or 
the one doing the oppressing - which are 
you? 

Our struggle is a protracted international 
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THE LAW OF PRISON SLAVERY 

Both A Political Struggle And A Judicial One? 


By Ed Mead 

n the early 1990s Prisoners in various 
Minnesota correctional facilities filed 
a class action suit in an effort to secure 
minimum wages for the work they per- 
formed in the many prison industries. The 
industries in question produce items such 
as furniture, truck and auto body products, 
mattresses, textiles, and notebooks; they 
also provide services such as data entry, 
assembly, market research, and printing 
to private companies with whom the state 
has contracts. The plaintiff prisoners also 
alleged that prison officials sell prison in- 
dustry products in interstate commerce to 
governmental entities and to the private 
sector. The plaintiffs alleged that in 1991, 
total sales for prison industries exceeded 
$ 1 1 million, and forty percent of the sales 
were in the private sector. 

The prisoners were being paid between 
fifty and seventy-five cents per hour, and 
they may earn good time credits on those 
days they work. The substance of their 
complaint consisted of an alleged violation 
of their statutory and constitutional rights 
by the state’s failure to pay them minimum 
or prevailing wages for the work performed 
in prison industries, and by punishing 
prisoners who refuse to work in industries 
by depriving them of good time credits. 

This case, like so many others filed on 
the prison employment issue, boils down 
to the thirteenth amendment’s 1 sanctioning 
of slavery for this segment of society. 
Regarding prisoners, the district judge said, 
“they are in fact engaged in involuntary 
servitude, not employment.” “The law is 
clear,” the court continued, “that prisoners 
may be required to work and that any 
compensation for their labor exists by the 
grace of the state.” The bottom line, it was 
held, is that “the Thirteenth Amendment’s 
exclusion of prisoner labor from the 
prohibition on involuntary servitude is a[n] 
economic reality” 

The prisoner-plaintiffs argued that Title 
18 U.S.C. § 1761, the Ashurst- Sumners 
Act, provides that: “[wjhoever knowingly 
transports in interstate commerce 
any goods, wares, or merchandise 
manufactured, produced, or mined, wholly 

1. Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime ... shall exist 
within the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 


or in part by convicts or prisoners shall be 
fined or imprisoned or both.” Even though 
it was alleged that prisoners working in 
prison industries produced products sold 
in interstate commerce, the court ruled that 
prisoners could not enforce the provisions 
of the law. 

The prisoners raised the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (FLSA), 29 U.S.C. §§ 201- 
219, which requires employers to pay their 
employees a minimum hourly wage. The 
Act defines “employer” as “any person 
acting directly or indirectly in the interest 
of an employer in relation to an employee,” 
and defines “employee” as “any individual 
employed by an employer.” Courts were 
ordered to construe these terms expansively 
in order to further the congressional goal of 
outlawing from interstate commerce goods 
produced in violation of the Act. 

Where the employee/employer status 
is uncertain, the law requires that the 
economic realities of the relationship, and 
not technical concepts of employment, 
are to control. The court in the instant 
case ruled that “[wjhere inmates work in 
the prison pursuant to penalogical work 
assignments, the economic reality is that 
they are not employees.” The district judge 
then launched off into some technical 
concepts (ignoring the economic realities) 
to justify his ruling that the FLSA does not 
apply to prison industrial workers. 

The court of course grant the state’s 
motion to dismiss. 2 

The ultimate solution must be a political 
one because the judicial system cannot 
rule that a portion of the constitution is 
unconstitutional. The government will, 
howerver, recognize political strength. 
Strength is gained through a nation-wide 
organization of rights and class conscious 
prisoners and their supporters. And this 
organization must, at the very least, be 
prepared to wage an ongoing fight for the 
abolishment of the thirteenth amendment 
to the U.S. constitution. As long as that 
amendment exists, prison slavery will 
continue to be a reality. And from that 
reality will flow additional generations 
of needlessly destroyed or damaged 
individuals. It is not in the interests of 
any society to maintain such a failing 
and destructive approach to crime and 

2. See: McMaster v. State of Minnesota, 819 F.Supp. 
1492 (D. Minn. 1993) 


punishment. 

As you can see, there is little to be gained 
by continuing to knock on the judicial door 
in an effort to secure relief in this area. 
Even if one were to educate the courts on 
the futility of expecting some good to come 
from maintaining a segment of society 
in a perpetual state of irresponsibility, 
dependency, and slavery, their hands are 
tied by the constitution. 

I can see only one possible avenue 
for judicial relief in this area. The U.S. 
constitution, Article Six, Clause 2, states 
in full: “This Constitution, and the Laws of 
the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any state to 
the contrary notwithstanding .” (Emphasis 
mine) 

The International Declaration of Human 
Rights, a treaty the U.S. is a signatory to, 
states that we, as human beings, have the 
right to peacefully organize ourselves. 
Article 4 of said declaration states in 
part “No one shall be held in slavery or 
servitude....” Article 5 says “No one shall 
be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman 
or degrading treatment or punishment.” 
Article 19 states “Everyone has the right 
to freedom of opinion and expression; this 
right includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, receive 
and impart information and ideas through 
any media and regardless of frontiers.” And 
lastly, and getting to our point, Item 4 of 
Article 23 guarantees that “[ejveryone has 
the right to form and to join trade unions 
for the protection of his interests.” 

These basic rights should be enforceable 
as the International Declaration of Human 
Rights is a treaty and the U.S. is a signatory 
to that treaty. And while judges cannot 
overturn the thirteenth amendment, they 
must honor the supreme law of the land 
which, as we’ve noted, proclaims “judges 
in every state shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any 
state to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

For the rights conscious prisoner, here’s 
your shot. For the class conscious prisoner, 
it is long term political organizing on the 
inside. • 
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$7M VERDICT 
AGAINST COPS 
UPHELD IN DNA 
EXONERATION 

T wo former Miramar police officers 
who framed a mentally challenged 
15 -year-old boy for the rape and 
murder of a woman must pay him $7 mil- 
lion for the nearly 26 years he spent in pris- 
on, a federal appeals court ruled Thursday. 

Anthony Caravella, now 46, of Pem- 
broke Pines, was freed from prison in Sep- 
tember 2009 after DNA testing exonerated 
him of the rape and murder of Ada Cox 
Jankowski, 58. His conviction was re-ex- 
amined after a series of Sun Sentinel stories 
on the 1983 case. 

Caravella, who works doing clean-up at 
his uncle’s construction sites, said he was 
happy and relieved — though he could still 
face a long, difficult path to try to collect 
the money. 

The same DNA tests that exonerated 
Caravella linked another man to the vi- 
cious crime — Anthony Martinez, the 
victim’s neighbor and the last person seen 
alive with her. Martinez and Jankowski 
left a bar together shortly before she was 
raped, stabbed more than two dozen times, 
strangled and left on the grounds of Mira- 
mar Elementary School. 

Martinez, who was 17, was the detec- 
tives’ prime suspect, but they dropped him 
when he stopped cooperating. Martinez 
died of natural causes in upstate New York 
in November 2010, two months after the 
Broward State Attorney’s Office and Mira- 
mar police named him a “person of inter- 
est” in the murder. • 

h ttp ://www. sun- sen tin el. com/n ews/ 
crime/fl-anthony-caravella-dna-7 -million- 
20 150 122-story.html 


RAPPER FACES 
LIFE IN PRISON 

T he San Diego-based rapper, whose 
real name is Brandon Duncan, fac- 
es 25 years to life in prison if he is 
convicted under a little-known California 
statute. 

Duncan faces nine counts of criminal 
street gang conspiracy. Prosecutors say that 
even though they know he never committed 
any crime himself, he “increased his stature 
and respect” after a rash of shootings in the 


city in 2013. They aren’t blaming his lyrics 
for the shootings, they are saying he made 
CD sales due to the fact that gang violence 
was up. That, in and of itself - prosecutors 
claim - is a crime. 

CNN Legal Analyst Mark Geragos says 
that there is no question that this is all about 
the district attorney trying to send the mes- 
sage “that you shouldn’t glorify or glamor- 
ize gang activity.” • 

http.V/countercurrentnews. com/201 5/01/ 
media-tunes-in-to-rap-artist-with-who- 
faces-life-in-prison-f or- album/ 


THE BALANCE OF 
TERROR 



Walter Edmund Bond #37096-013 


By Support Crew 

E ver since I arrived in this counter- 
terrorism prison unit known as the 
CMU (Communications Manage- 
ment Unit) in January of 2012 I have heard 
a couple of things that I don’t feel are ac- 
curately portrayed to the outside world. 

When these units were originally opened 
they housed an overwhelming amount of 
Arab Muslims (and still do) to balance out 
the equation and not appear racist or biased 
it is believed that many non-Muslim, non- 
Arab people were brought to the CMU’s 
specifically to “balance” and give diversity 
to these prison units. However true this 
may have been several years ago. This is 
not the reality of the CMU’s today. 

The reality is that Animal Rights activ- 
ists (and others deemed to have threatening 
or subversive beliefs) such as myself that 
have been branded terrorists by the fed- 
eral governments “Animal Enterprise Ter- 
rorism Act” (AETA for short) are actually 
viewed as “domestic terrorists”, “violent 


extremists” and “fanatical activists” by the 
system. It’s not a joke, a ruse, or a tactic 
to demonize the movement. It is actually 
how the US government views groups such 
as the Animal Liberation Front. We are not 
kept on these units merely to fill a quota in 
a government office. I cringe every time I 
see mention of the CMU’s in the media and 
then hear of the “balancers” that are also 
placed here, even though some of these 
‘balancers’ have been here over 7 years 
now! 

The truth is that when it comes to the 
AETA and the CMU if you are convicted 
of it, or housed in it (whichever the case 
may be) you are deemed, considered and 
treated as a domestic terrorist threat. Not 
as a paper dragon or an extremist in the 
governments new anti-terrorist affirmative 
action program. I live here and could very 
possibly spend my entire prison sentence, 
a decade straight, in this prison within a 
prison. Where I have my every breath and 
movement monitored and analyzed scrupu- 
lously. I don’t say this to frighten or sound 
severe, but I don’t want those in the fore- 
front of speaking out against these secret 
prison units or against the AETA to make 
light of it as if it’s all a government cha- 
rade. Nor should they think that accounts 
of what it was like in the CMU years ago 
explain accurately what it it like today. 

And the fact is I am not a terrorist. I think 
that people, anyone, that murders, maims or 
kills innocent bystanders to make a point, 
protest, or create fear and panic in the pop- 
ulace is wrong. I think terrorism is sick and 
evil and I have never, would never, and will 
never, agree with it. No matter what the US 
government labels me as, or any other free- 
dom fighters for social justice! 

We live in a world that is currently teem- 
ing with human indignity, or rather the in- 
dignity of humans. I don’ have all the an- 
swers. Honestly, on most days I don’t have 
any answers. But I know as time progresses 
and world events unfold that there are a lot 
of problems I don’t want to be a part of. 
War, corporate greed, imperialism, rac- 
ism, police brutality, religious intolerance, 
Animal abuse, Earth’s exploitation and 
devastation are all problems that holding 
signs and signing petitions are not going to 
change. But brutality, violence, intolerance 
and the specter of terrorism are not only the 
wrong way to address the ills of the world 
but are, in fact, simply new forms of the 
same sickness of the soul that has plagued 
mankind since the beginning. • 

Abdul Haqq, ALF POW 
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OLIGARCHS RIGHT TO FEAR THE WORLD THEY’VE MADE 

Escalating inequality: work of a global elite that resists every challenge to its vested interests 


By Seumas Milne 

T he billionaires and corporate oli- 
garchs meeting in Davos this week 
are getting worried about inequal- 
ity. It might be hard to stomach that the 
overlords of a system that has delivered 
the widest global economic gulf in human 
history should be handwringing about the 
consequences of their own actions. 

But even the architects of the crisis- 
ridden international economic order are 
starting to see the dangers. It’s not just the 
maverick hedge-funder George Soros, who 
likes to describe himself as a class traitor. 
Paul Polman, Unilever chief executive, 
frets about the “capitalist threat to capital- 
ism”. Christine Lagarde, the IMF manag- 
ing director, fears capitalism might indeed 
carry Marx’s “seeds of its own destruction” 
and warns that something needs to be done. 

The scale of the crisis has been laid out 
for them by the charity Oxfam. Just 80 in- 
dividuals now have the same net wealth as 
3.5 billion people - half the entire global 
population. Last year, the best-off 1% 
owned 48% of the world’s wealth, up from 
44% five years ago. On current trends, the 
richest 1% will have pocketed more than 
the other 99% put together next year. The 
0.1% have been doing even better, quadru- 
pling their share of US income since the 
1980s. 

This is a wealth grab on a grotesque scale. 
For 30 years, under the rule of what Mark 
Carney, the Bank of England governor, 
calls “market fundamentalism”, inequality 
in income and wealth has ballooned, both 
between and within the large majority of 
countries. In Africa, the absolute number 
living on less than $2 a day has doubled 
since 1981 as the roll call of billionaires 
has swelled. 

In most of the world, labor’s share of na- 
tional income has fallen continuously and 
wages have stagnated under this regime of 
privatization, deregulation and low taxes 
on the rich. At the same time finance has 
sucked wealth from the public realm into 
the hands of a small minority, even as it has 
laid waste the rest of the economy. Now 
the evidence has piled up that not only is 
such appropriation of wealth a moral and 
social outrage, but it is fuelling social and 
climate conflict, wars, mass migration and 
political corruption, stunting health and life 
chances, increasing poverty, and widening 


gender and ethnic divides. 

Escalating inequality has also been a cru- 
cial factor in the economic crisis of the past 
seven years, squeezing demand and fuel- 
ling the credit boom. We don’t just know 
that from the research of the French econo- 
mist Thomas Piketty or the British authors 
of the social study The Spirit Level. After 
years of promoting Washington ortho- 
doxy, even the western-dominated OECD 
and IMF argue that the widening income 
and wealth gap has been key to the slow 
growth of the past two neoliberal decades. 
The British economy would have been al- 
most 10% larger if inequality hadn’t mush- 
roomed. Now the richest are using austerity 
to help themselves to an even larger share 
of the cake. 

The big exception to the tide of inequal- 
ity in recent years has been Latin America. 
Progressive governments across the region 
turned their back on a disastrous economic 
model, took back resources from corporate 
control and slashed inequality. The num- 
bers living on less than $2 a day have fallen 
from 108 million to 53 million in little over 
a decade. China, which also rejected much 
of the neoliberal catechism, has seen sharp- 
ly rising inequality at home but also lifted 
more people out of poverty than the rest of 
the world combined, offsetting the growing 
global income gap. 


Just 80 individuals now 
have the same net wealth 
as 3.5 billion people - half 
the entire global popula- 
tion. 


These two cases underline that increas- 
ing inequality and poverty are very far 
from inevitable. They’re the result of po- 
litical and economic decisions. The think- 
ing person’s Davos oligarch realizes that 
allowing things to carry on as they are is 
dangerous. So some want a more “inclu- 
sive capitalism” - including more progres- 
sive taxes - to save the system from itself. 

But it certainly won’t come about as a re- 
sult of Swiss mountain musings or anxious 
Guildhall lunches. Whatever the feelings 
of some corporate barons, vested corporate 
and elite interests - including the organiza- 
tions they run and the political structures 
they have colonized - have shown they will 


fight even modest reforms tooth and nail. 
To get the idea, you only have to listen to 
the squeals of protest, including from some 
in his own party, at Ed Miliband’s plans 
to tax homes worth over £2m to fund the 
health service, or the demand from the one- 
time reformist Fabian Society that the La- 
bor leader be more pro-business (for which 
read pro-corporate), or the wall of congres- 
sional resistance to Barack Obama’s mild 
redistributive taxation proposals. 

Perhaps a section of the worried elite 
might be prepared to pay a bit more tax. 
What they won’t accept is any change in 
the balance of social power - which is why, 
in one country after another, they resist any 
attempt to strengthen trade unions, even 
though weaker unions have been a crucial 
factor in the rise of inequality in the indus- 
trialized world. 

It’s only through a challenge to the en- 
trenched interests that have dined off a 
dysfunctional economic order that the tide 
of inequality will be reversed. The anti- 
austerity Syriza party, favorite to win the 
Greek elections this weekend, is attempt- 
ing to do just that - as the Latin Ameri- 
can left has succeeded in doing over the 
past decade and a half. Even to get to that 
point demands stronger social and politi- 
cal movements to break down or bypass 
the blockage in a colonized political main- 
stream. Crocodile tears about inequality are 
a symptom of a fearful elite. But change 
will only come from unrelenting social 
pressure and political challenge. • 

The Guardian 
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BEYOND REFORM: ESSAYS CALL FOR A SWEEPING 
REASSESSMENT OF INCARCERATION 


Edited by Mumia Abu-Jamal and Johanna 
Fernandez, Socialism and Democracy , 

Vol. 28, No. 3, November 2014 
By David Gilbert 

P rison populations have exploded 
in the United States, with a nearly 
eight-fold increase in the number 
of people behind bars from 1970 to today. 
In the initial decades of that breathtaking 
ascent, Black radical organizations, along 
with other groups spearheading systemic 
change, were devastated by, among other 
things, government counter-intelligence 
operations. 

One result is that today there are dozens 
of political prisoners incarcerated for their 
stands against repression. Some are Pris- 
oners of War (POWs) from the just libera- 
tion struggles of Black, Native American, 
Puerto Rican and Mexican people. Some 
of these prisoners have been held for more 
than 40 years. The cancerous growth of 
mass incarceration and the lethal repres- 
sion of revolutionary groups are neither ac- 
cidental nor unrelated. 

The scandal of mass incarceration in the 
United States is finally getting some pub- 
lic attention, with a few damning statistics 
frequently cited: The United States, with 5 
percent of the world’s population, holds 25 
percent of the world's prisoners; and while 
African Americans constitute 15 percent 
of illicit drug users, they are 75 percent of 
those in prison for drugs. While this new 
exposure is welcome, the mainstream dis- 
cussion fails to get at the roots of the prob- 
lem and therefore can't begin to address the 
depth of the changes needed. 

In the November, 2014, special issue of 
Socialism and Democracy, "The Roots of 
Mass Incarceration in the US: Locking Up 
Black Dissidents and Punishing the Poor," 
provides a penetrating analysis of a range 
of the issues involved and points toward 
the steps that are needed to turn around 
these horrors. Not surprisingly, the most 
trenchant essays in this collection come 
from those who have been in the trenches - 
those who have been fighting this monster 
for decades, especially the several pieces 
written by political prisoners and ex-po- 
litical prisoners. This publication couldn't 
be more timely and relevant, as the mighty 
river of the Black Lives Matter movement 
flows across and brings new life into the 
country. 


"The Roots of Mass Incarceration in 
the US" was edited by scholar/activist Jo- 
hanna Fernandez and Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
the political prisoner who has been held in 
Pennsylvania since 1981 (and is a stellar 
journalist and superb writer). Their intro- 
duction is a brilliant essay: Right in the first 
paragraph, they hit the nail on the head, 
writing that in the wake of the advances of 
the 1960s, the US launched "the frenzied 
reaction to the black freedom struggle that 
set the stage for today's hyper-incarceration 
of poor urban black and brown communi- 
ties." They go on to elaborate on a number 
of key, but rarely highlighted, issues - in- 
cluding the deleterious impact on the chil- 
dren and communities of those ripped away 
to jail, and the ways in which the system 
dehumanizes people at home while simi- 
larly invading, torturing and killing abroad. 

Fittingly, the first piece in the issue is an 
interview with Angela Y. Davis ("Deepen- 
ing the Debate Over Mass Incarceration: 
An Interview"). Davis has been an out- 
standing voice - both as author and as ac- 
tivist - around both mass incarceration and 
political prisoners since her own time in jail 
in 1970. As always, she's completely clear 
about how these travesties are grounded 
in the foundation of white supremacy and 
capitalism. Also, in welcome contrast to 
many commentators, she underscores the 
impact on women. Even though they make 
up only a small portion of the incarcer- 
ated, the number of women in prison has 
been increasing at a much faster rate than 
that of men, with over 200,000 women be- 
hind bars today. Davis links that rise to the 
shredding of the social safety net, while she 
also critiques the virulent attacks on black 
women's roles in keeping their families to- 
gether. 

The racist character of the "justice" sys- 
tem is stunning. The rate of incarceration 
for black males is nearly eight times that 
for white males; and for women, the ratio 
is almost 3 to 1. Black men are incarcer- 
ated at a higher rate in the United States 
today than they were under apartheid in 
South Africa. Sociologist Loic Wacquant 
("Class, Race, and Hyperincarceration in 
Revanchist America") also reminds us not 
to forget class: He shows that the poor/rich 
ratio within each racial group is even steep- 
er than the ratios between races. 

While class is always an important basis 


for how policies are applied, the dynamics 
leading to mass incarceration flow from 
an epic political battle. Kevin "Rashid" 
Johnson is a courageous fighter for prison- 
ers' rights who's been in prison for over 20 
years. He's also a keen analyst of society 
and clearly states what set off the cancer- 
ous growth of prisons along with the lethal 
political repression. In "Racialized Mass 
Imprisonment: Counterinsurgency and 
Genocide," he writes: 

The US mass imprisonment model de- 
veloped as yet another disguised system 
of racialized social control and counter- 
insurgency in specific response to the 
New Afrikan/Black Liberation movement 
[which] catalyzed the various rebellious 
social movements of that day (including 
the Women's, anti- Vietnam War, Native / 
American, Gay-Lesbian, etc. movements. 

Johnson also exposes how the system 
manipulates poor and working-class whites 
by deflecting what should be anger against 
capitalism to various racially coded scape- 
goats, including welfare recipients, immi- 
grants and those accused of street crime. 

From inside prison walls, I regularly ob- 
serve the sad irony that many white prison- 
ers are heavily invested in white supremacy 
as a way for those prisoners, disdained by 
society, to feel that they are "better" than 
other people. 

Despite their lower rate of incarcera- 
tion, the mushrooming of the total popula- 
tion has meant that a much greater number 
of whites are locked up today than in the 
1970s. Those invested in their racism fail to 
see how the advances for prisoners' rights 
came only in the context of the Civil Rights 
and the Black Power movements. 

A core analysis of mass incarceration is 
powerfully presented in two essays in the 
middle of this volume (both by friends of 
mine). The first of these is by dedicated 
organizer dequi kioni-sadiki and Sekou 
Odinga, a political prisoner/POW who was 
still inside when this essay was written and 
was recently released after doing 33 years. 
In "'We Reserve the Right to Resist': Prison 
Wars and Black Resistance," they provide 
a sweeping sense of the history of mass 
incarceration, tracing it back to the resis- 
tance to slavery and the repression to en- 
force it. The attacks on the modem Black 
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struggle against imperialism. We will not 
allow the state to deter us from our mission. 
We draw knowledge, wisdom, and under- 
standing from those who struggled before 
us. Even Mikhail Bakunin has something 
relevant to offer for those with ears to hear. 
Listen to the relevance of Bakunin’s argu- 
ment in this excerpt from a letter he wrote 
to the editorial board of La Liberte in Oc- 
tober 1872: 

“There is only one law binding all 
the members... Sections and federa- 
tions of the International... It is the 
international solidarity of workers in 
all jobs in all countries in their eco- 
nomic struggle against the exploiters 
of labor. It is the real organization of 
that solidarity through the spontaneous 
action of the working classes, and the 
absolutely free Federation... Which 
constitutes the real, living unity of the 
International. Who can doubt that it 
is out of this increasingly widespread 
organization of the militant solidarity 
of the proletariat against bourgeois ex- 
ploitation that the political struggle of 
the proletariat against the bourgeoisie 
must rise and grow?” - Mikhail Ba- 
kunin 

Giving Credit Where Credit Is Due! 

Comrade Rashid has said: “Revolution is 
a birthing process, the new society forming 
in the womb of the old one. Through strug- 
gle we create more favorable conditions for 
greater struggle. Nothing comes instantly. 
Changing social and economic relations 
must proceed and develop from a lower to 
a higher level.” 

The New Afrikan Black Panther Party 
(Prison Chapter) would like to thank the 
director of the Prison Justice League Eri- 
ca Gammill and her colleague Kate Spear 
for their work on the Estelle report, which 
shed much needed light on the abuse of 
prisoners. We would like to thank PJL spe- 
cial counsel Attorney Brian McGiverin for 
lending his legal expertise to PJL. The state 
of Texas desperately needs independent 
oversight over their prison system. Howev- 
er it will take a national outcry to get the at- 
tention of Texas state legislators, who don’t 
think there is a problem with the status quo. 
Not my son or daughter up in there - who 
cares? I do! 

You see, brothers and sisters, there is a 
media propaganda war being waged against 
those who expose injustice in Texas. The 
media in Texas basically have bought the 
narrative given to them by professional li- 


ars such as Jason Clark, the spokesperson 
for the Texas Department of Criminal Jus- 
tice. I encourage you all to join our online 
campaign #PleaseStoptheKilling. I must 
personally think Prof. Victor Wallis of 
Berklee College in Boston Mass, and Prof. 
Justin Adkins of Williams College in Wil- 
liamstown Mass for their work in promot- 
ing our #PleaseStoptheKilling campaign. 
Truthfully nobody would have ever heard 
our cries for justice if it wasn’t for Sis. 
Mary Ratcliff, the editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay View or Carole Seligman and 
Bonnie Weinstein of Socialist Viewpoint. 
However special thanks must be extended 
to comrades Noelle Hanrahan of Prison Ra- 
dio, Michael Novick of Turning The Tide , 
Comrade Twitch of Central Texas ABC, 
and Alina Dollat in France! Thank you. 

Dare to struggle, Dare to win! All Power 
to the People! 
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FRANKENSTEIN’S 

MONSTER 

By Mumia Abu- Jamal 

E very generation for the past 200 
years can vividly picture the Fran- 
kenstein monster. 

Tall imposing, usually mute, this creature 
is alive and not alive; mobile, but haltingly 
so, that we, the more nimble can escape his 
perilous embrace. 

Yet, who is the real monster; the one who 
designed and constructed this being? - or 
the one who was built? 

One wonders of such things when we see 
the sudden slaughters, bombings and be- 
headings - happening in many parts of the 
cities of Europe and the Middle East - and 
beyond. 

We hear of ISIS - and of Nigeria’s ‘Boko 
Haram’. 

But guess where it all began? 

In the 1970s - 1979, in fact - an Afghan 
warlord, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, was hired 
by Pakistani intelligence as a gift to the 
U.S. CIA. Hekmatyar was a ruthless dude, 
who hated both the U.S. and the Soviets. 

His Pakistani backers told him his job 
was to kill Russians - Communists actu- 
ally - who want to back Najibullah, the 
Afghan president. While the CIA was qui- 
etly calling the guy a “fascist: and “scary”, 
then President Ronald Reagan called them 
“freedom fighters”, and invited them to the 
White House. 

Hekmatyar, then head of something he 
called the Islamic Party, built a military 
machine he called Mujahiddin. 

This would be the seed of the Taliban, 
al Qaeda, now ISIS, and hundreds more 
across the world: trained, armed and aimed 
at Western targets and now -aimed at the 
West itself. 

Mary Shelly Wollstonecraft, the author 
of the 1818 science fiction novel, Franken- 
stein, had the scientist say the following 
words: “I beheld the wretch - the miserable 
monster whom I had created.” 

Who was the real monster - the maker - 
or the made? • 
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THE VIETNAM WAR: 

FIFTY YEARS LATER 


“Those who do not learn from history are 
doomed to repeat it. ” 

-George Santayana 

By Ed Mead 

I t was some fifty years ago that the 
American war against Vietnam was be- 
ing waged, yet how many remember or 
have retained anything other than the gov- 
ernment’s version of things regarding that 
conflict (as it was called in those days, as 
the Constitution requires a declaration of 
war by Congress for it to be an actual war). 

Professor Christian Appy teaches history 
at the University of Massachusetts, he is 
the author of three books about the Vietnam 
War. A recent article of his corrected me on 
a statistical error I’d made in these pages. 
I had always used the number three point 
two million Vietnamese citizens killed by 
the American military in Vietnam, this was 
the figure used by former U.S. Defense 
Secretary Mr. Robert McNamra. 

Professor Appy pointed out that in fact 
“more than four million Vietnamese, 
Laotians, and Cambodians” were murdered 
by the United States in that war. What 
was the attitude of the American people 
about that war? Appy goes on to note, “In 
1971 a remarkable 58% of the public told 
pollsters that they thought the conflict was 
‘immoral,’ a word that most Americans had 
never applied to their country’s wars.” 
Professor Appy goes on: 

“Vietnam veterans had ... been 
horribly ill-treated. Their chief abuser 
... was their own government, which 
first lied to them about the causes and 
nature of the war, then sent them off 
to fight for an unpopular, dictatorial 
regime in a land where they were 
widely regarded as foreign 
invaders. Finally, on their 
return, it failed to provide them 
with either adequate support or 
benefits. 

“And corporate America was 
also to blame. Employers were 
reluctant to hire or train them, 
in many cases scared off by 
crude 1970s media stereotypes 
about wacko, drug-addled, and 
violent vets. Nor did traditional 
veterans’ organizations like the 
American Legion or the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars provide a warm 
welcome to those coming home 


from a deeply contested and unpopular 
war filled with disillusioned soldiers.” 
Younger readers might be wondering 
how the American war against Vietnam 
started. Well, for many decades the U.S. 
government proclaimed itself the global 
defender of democracy, where in actual- 
ity it has consistently fought against de- 
mocracy in places like Central and South 
America, Africa, Asia, etc. 

The short version is that the Vietnamese 
people had successfully kicked out the Jap- 
anese imperialists from their nation. Then 
the French came in and occupied them and 
they too were forcibly ejected. In 1956, in 
what was then called the global communi- 
ty, there was an agreement reached in Ge- 
neva that mandated reunification elections 
be held in Vietnam to decide the nation’s 
fate. 

The United States then conducted a poll 
of the Vietnamese people and concluded 
that communist Ho Chi Minh would be the 
overwhelming winner. Before the elections 
could be held the U.S. invaded Vietnam. 
The logic was that if Vietnam fell the rest 
of Indochina would “fall like dominoes” 
into communist hands. 

Just like the Japanese and French impe- 
rialists before us, the foreign invaders from 
the U.S. were also forcibly driven from 
Vietnam. Of course no dominos fell (just 
as there were no WMDs in Iraq). One last 
note, in Geneva the U.S. formally agreed 
(read promised) to pay Vietnam billions in 
war reparations. The Vietnamese never got 
a cent. Does the American Government lie? 
You don’t have to travel to Vietnam to get 
an answer to that question. Just ask a Na- 
tive American. • 



The My Lai massacre in which American ground 
troops killed, at close range, more than 500 
unarmed, unresisting, South Vietnamese civilians -- 
most of them women, children, and old men -- over 
urjioi stretch > i Marel 16, 968. 


r 

’’The press is so powerful in its image- 
making role, it can make a criminal look 
like he's the victim and make the vic- 
tim look like he's the criminal. This is 
the press, an irresponsible press. If you 
aren't careful, the newspapers will have 
you hating the people who are being op- 
pressed and loving the people who are 
doing the oppressing." 

- Malcolm X, Audubon Ballroom, 
December 13, 1964 

"The ruling class has the schools and 
press under its thumb. This enables it to 
sway the emotions of the masses." 

- Albert Einstein - (1879-1955) 
Physicist and Professor, Nobel Prize 

“When buying and selling are con- 
trolled by legislation, the first things to 
be bought and sold are legislators.” 

- P J. O'Rourke - (1947- ) humorist, 
journalist, & political commentator 

“The abuse of buying and selling 
votes crept in and money began to play 
an important part in determining elec- 
tions. Later on, this process of corruption 
spread to the law courts. And then to the 
army, and finally the Republic was sub- 
jected to the rule of emperors.” 

-Plutarch (46 A.D.-127 A.D.) 

Historian of the Roman Republic 

“Money becomes evil not when it is 
used to buy goods but when it is used to 
buy power... economic inequalities be- 
come evil when they are translated into 
political inequalities.” 

- Samuel Huntington, 
Political Scientist 

Democracy is the antithesis of capi- 
talism! But capitalism is the product the 
U.S. government, the Pentagon, and the 
commercial media are marketing to us as 
democracy. 

- Charles Sullivan, Author 

"When a man is denied the right to live 
the life he believes in, he has no choice 
but to become an outlaw." 

- Nelson Mandela 

V J 
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Violence - The Oppressor and the 
Oppressed 

O ver the years you have listened to 
me prattle on and on about the ne- 
cessity for peaceful protest on the 
inside, that violence in the prison struggle 
only serves the interests of the state, and 
that those advocating violence are provoca- 
teurs who will give the Green Wall exactly 
what they need to put an end to all forms 
of resistance to prison slavery. I’m not a 
pacifist, but I am somewhat of an amateur 
strategist (or maybe age has allowed me to 
develop some common sense). Prisoners 
and ex-prisoners must not use violence in 
the furtherance of the struggle. Period. If 
you feel you must implement some form 
of protest beyond the confines of bourgeois 
law, then take those impulses to another 
struggle, not the prisoners’ movement. 

The test of the morality of 
a society is what it does 
for its children. The U.S. 
ranks first in GDP and the 
number of world's billion- 
aires, and second worst 
in child poverty rates — 
just behind Romania. 


As long as the capitalist state exists there 
will be violence between the oppressors 
and the oppressed. Often, as demonstrated 
in the rash of recent police killings of un- 
armed poor people who did not even rise to 
the level of “suspect” in a crime. The per- 
son killed can be a 12 year old child with 
a toy gun. This is police terror. One of the 
dictionary definitions of the word “terror” 
is to rule through the use of fear. 

We have a Black man sitting in Seattle’s 
jail charged with stalking and shooting two 
police officers while they sat in their patrol 
car, one cop was killed the other wounded. 
He too was responding to the police kill- 
ings of Seattle’s youth. 

This morning I picked up the Seattle 
Times newspaper and on the front page 
was an article titled “2 NYC Police Offi- 
cers Shot Dead in Patrol Car” with a sub- 
title of “Gunman vowed online to retaliate 
for chokehold death of Eric Gamer.” Just 
as the Seattle suspect was responding to 
police terror, so too was today’s case in 
NYC. As George Jackson wrote “If terror 
is going to be the choice of weapons, there 
must be funerals on both sides” [Blood in 
My Eye , p. 26]. Those jailed for killing law 
enforcement officers said their acts were in 


ED'S COMMENTS 

response to police terror. Prisoners do not 
have that luxury in that the use of violence 
on the inside is a tactical and strategic error 
that will set the movement back another 40 
years (after the killing of Fey Stender) and 
prisoners spiraling to ever deeper levels of 
prisoner-on-prisoner violence. 

Police terror is a national problem in 
America’s poor and minority communities. 
One might understandably respond to such 
provocations in a violent way. But pris- 
oners cannot stoop to engage in revenge. 
The prisoners’ stmggle must be peacefully 
waged, both inside and out. Today, to one 
extent or another, that movement exists on 
the inside of California’s prisons. Remem- 
ber, without mass stmggle there can be no 
revolution. Our job is to build that mass 
movement on the inside, without provok- 
ing additional repression in the process. I 
can envision a world in which every GP tier 
has an elected representative, one account- 
able to those who elected him or her, not 
to the prison administration, and dormitory 
and other open housing units would simi- 
larly elect prisoner representatives. 

Police, Courts, and Prisons: The 
State’s Apparatus of Repression 

Author Dave Lindorff writes: “I’m dis- 
gusted that according to the Prison Policy 
Initiative, the US has at any given mo- 
ment some 2.4 million people locked up 
(only two-thirds of whom have even been 
convicted of a crime, with most of the rest 
awaiting trial because they can’t post the 
excessive bail set by our corrupt court sys- 
tem). And no wonder: Just between the 
late ‘80s and 2008, the number of federal 
laws for which someone can end up being 
jailed has soared from 3000 to 4450, and it 
keeps rising as charlatans in Congress keep 
passing laws to create ever more “crimes” 
to punish. And that doesn’t count state and 
local governments, which explains why 
the US, with 5% of the world’s population, 
accounts for 25% of the world’s prison in- 
mates. . . . We live in a punishment-obsessed 
society, overseen by cops who seem to de- 
rive pleasure in lording it over the public.” 

While recent killings by police in Fergu- 
son, Missouri, and New York City receive 
national attention, the fact is that from 1999 
through 2011, American law enforcement 
officers killed 4,531 people, 96 percent by 
firearms and 96 percent of them men, ac- 
cording to the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention. African Americans, 13 


percent of the population, are victims in 26 
percent of police shootings. Faw enforce- 
ment kills African Americans at 2.8 times 
the rate of white non-Fatinos, and 4.3 times 
the rate of Asians. 

Hundreds of police killings have been 
left out of a nationwide database that keeps 
tabs on these acts, according to an investi- 
gative report published by the Wall Street 
Journal (WSJ). The newspaper collected 
information from more than 100 police 
agencies across the country [out of tens of 
thousands] all among the largest depart- 
ments in the US. According to the report, 
more than 550 killings by police had not 
been included in the national data kept by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). 
In its report, WSJ took data from the FBI 
and compared it with information provided 
to the media outlet by 105 police agencies. 
The paper tallied 1,800 deaths at the hands 
of police between 2007 and 2012, which is 
45 percent more than the number of “jus- 
tifiable homicides” recorded by the FBI in 
the same time period. 

Putting It In Perspective 

Fyodor Dostoevsky, Russian novelist 
(1821 - 1881), wrote that “The degree of 
civilization in a society can be judged by 
entering its prisons” Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
wrote, ’’The test of the morality of a society 
is what it does for its children.” The United 
States ranks first in Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct and first in the number of billionaires, 
and second worst in child poverty rates 
- ahead only of Romania. Today, March 
10th, the United States was singled out by 
a United Nations expert on torture for be- 
ing the only country in the world that con- 
tinues to sentence children to life in prison 
without parole. 

How do we treat women in the areas our 
military occupies, how have women fared 
under our occupation of Iraq, for example? 
Under Saddam Iraqi women benefited from 
state subsidized childcare and education; 
they once formed about half the public sec- 
tor workforce and 50 percent of the coun- 
try’s doctors. Today the women of Iraq are 
forced to stay inside or wear full burkas 
when out. How do our friends in the region 
handle women’s issues? Our best ally in the 
area (other than Israel) is Saudi Arabia. A 
Saudi woman who had fallen victim to a 
violent gang-rape has just been sentenced 
to 200 lashes and six months in jail after 
being found guilty of speaking to the media 
about the crime. Yeah, women are not even 
allowed to drive in Saudi Arabia. • 
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Liberation movement are best exemplified 
by (but not limited to) the government’s il- 
legal COINTELPRO (counter intelligence 
program) of disruption, imprisonment and 
assassination. That went hand-in-hand with 
mass incarceration to control and contain 
the ghettos. 

Kioni-sadiki and Odinga give a sense of 
the range of political movements that have 
produced the dozens of political prisoners 
being held today. The campaigns to free 
political prisoners and for decarceration are 
not competing arenas, but rather, they form 
a joint struggle. All of this is based on the 
nature of the system: "The politics of mass 
and political imprisonment must never be 
separated from the fight against capitalism, 
colonialism, racism and classism [and] 
gender oppression," they write. 

That understanding points to the neces- 
sity of fighting for deeper, overall political 
change. 

Drawing on the experience of the Black 
Panther Party and its programs for survival 
pending revolution (Odinga was one of 
the Panther 21 of 1969, one of the most 
notorious frame-ups in US history), they 
emphasize the role of grassroots organiz- 


ing based in a class analysis to meet social 
needs and move toward self-determination 
and economic vibrancy for oppressed com- 
munities. 

The second of these essays is "Black 
Power Incarcerated: Political Prisoners, 
Genocide, and the State," by Laura White- 
horn. Drawing on her own years as a politi- 
cal prisoner from 1985 to 1999, she pres- 
ents a poignant snapshot of the realities 
"under the unrelenting psychological and 
physical attrition those [prison] conditions 
cause." Pointing out that the United States 
holds 33 percent of the world’s incarcerated 
women, Whitehorn relates that to the his- 
tory of genocidal violence and disruption 
against black people in the United States. 
She underscores the international nature of 
the system of imperialism and the vital le- 
gitimacy of anticolonial struggles. 

In that context, Whitehorn writes, the 
central question about political prisoners/ 
POWs in the United States is not "guilt or 
innocence" of the criminal charges in each 
case, but rather people’s rights and respon- 
sibilities to resist racism and colonialism. 
While reforms are desperately needed to 
stop what we can of pervasive and persis- 
tent harm, "any reforms have to be viewed 
through the lens of the longer-range goal, 


abolishing the imperialist prison system." 

In addition to emphasizing how mass 
incarceration and the locking up of dis- 
sidents are used to enforce an oppressive 
system, this collection includes analyses 
of resistance. The inclusion of several cur- 
rent and ex-prisoner activists as authors 
speaks volumes in itself. In addition, his- 
torian Heather Ann Thompson contributes 
an essay, "Lessons from Attica: From Pris- 
oner Rebellion to Mass Incarceration and 
Back," that gives a gripping account of the 
1971 Attica prison uprising and the state’s 
response with a brutal massacre that killed 
39 human beings and tortured many more. 
She explains that government officials 
knew that to achieve full control over the 
criminal justice system they would have to 
crush the prisoners’ rights movement. 

Thompson mentions a recent resurgence 
of struggles, with mass prisoner hunger 
strikes in California, Georgia and other 
states - a development worth a major essay 
in its own right. Given the pivotal role of 
state repression in maintaining overall so- 
cial control, "what happens in our nation’s 
prisons happens, ultimately, to all of us." 
Thompson calls on all who want to achieve 
social change to actively support prison 
struggles. • 
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BOYCOTT CORPORATIONS THAT 
FEED ON PRISONS 


By Chris Hedges 

A ll attempts to reform mass incar- 
ceration through the traditional 
mechanisms of electoral politics, 
the courts and state and federal legisla- 
tures are useless. Corporations, which have 
turned mass incarceration into a huge rev- 
enue stream and which have unchecked po- 
litical and economic power, have no inten- 
tion of diminishing their profits. And in a 
system where money has replaced the vote, 
where corporate lobbyists write legislation 
and the laws, where chronic unemployment 
and underemployment, along with inad- 
equate public transportation, sever people 
in marginal communities from jobs, and 
where the courts are a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the corporate state, this demands 
a sustained, nationwide revolt. 

“Organizing boycotts, work stoppages 
inside prisons and the refusal by prisoners 
and their families to pay into the accounts of 
phone companies and commissary compa- 
nies is the only weapon we have left,” said 
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Amos Caley, who runs the Interfaith Prison 
Coalition, a group formed by prisoners, the 
formerly incarcerated, their families and 
religious leaders. “Mass incarceration is 
the most important civil rights issue of our 
day. And it is time for communities of faith 
to stand with poor people, mostly of color, 
who are unfairly exploited and abused. We 
must halt human rights violations against 
the poor that grow more pronounced each 
year,” Caley said here. He and other prison 
reform leaders spoke Saturday at the Elm- 
wood Presbyterian Church. 

“All the companies that 
use prison labor have to 
be boycotted. 

“We have to shut down the system,” said 
Gale Muhammad, another speaker and the 
founder and CEO of Women Who Never 
Give Up. “All the companies that use pris- 
on labor have to be boycotted. And we can’t 
stop there. We have to boycott the vend- 
ing machines in the prisons and the phone 
companies. We have to stop spending our 
money. Until we hit them in the pocket they 
won’t listen.” 

Former prisoners and prisoners’ rela- 
tives — suffering along with the incarcer- 
ated under the weight of one of the most 
exploitative, physically abusive and larg- 
est prison systems in the world, frustrated 
and enraged by the walls that corporations 
have set in place to stymie rational judicial 
reform — joined human rights advocates at 
the church to organize state and nationwide 
boycotts inside and outside prisons. These 
boycotts, they said, will be directed against 
the private phone, money transfer and com- 


missary companies, and against the dozens 
of corporations that exploit prison labor. 
The boycotts will target food and mer- 
chandise vendors, construction companies, 
laundry services, uniforms companies, 
prison equipment vendors, cafeteria servic- 
es, manufacturers of pepper spray, body ar- 
mor and the array of medieval instruments 
used for the physical control of prisoners, 
and a host of other contractors that profit 
from mass incarceration. The movement 
will also call on institutions, especially 
churches and universities, to divest from 
corporations that use prison labor. 

The campaign, led by the Interfaith Pris- 
on Coalition, will include a call to pay all 
prisoners at least the prevailing minimum 
wage of the state in which they are held. 
(New Jersey’s minimum wage is $8.38 an 
hour.) Wages inside prisons have remained 
stagnant and in real terms have declined 
over the past three decades. A prisoner in 
New Jersey makes, on average, $1.20 for 
eight hours of work, or about $28 a month. 
Those incarcerated in for-profit prisons 
earn as little as 17 cents an hour. Over a 
similar period, phone and commissary cor- 
porations have increased fees and charges 
often by more than 1 00 percent. 

There are nearly 40 states that allow 
private corporations to exploit prison la- 
bor. And prison administrators throughout 
the country are lobbying corporations that 
have sweatshops overseas, trying to lure 
them into the prisons with guarantees of 
even cheaper labor and a total absence of 
organizing or coordinated protest. 

Corporations currently exploiting prison 
labor include Abbott Laboratories, AT&T, 
AutoZone, Bank of America, Bayer, Berk- 


shire Hathaway, Cargill, Caterpillar, Chev- 
ron, the former Chrysler Group, Costco 
Wholesale, John Deere, Eddie Bauer, Eli 
Lilly, ExxonMobil, Fruit of the Loom, GEI- 
CO, GlaxoSmithKline, Glaxo Wellcome, 
Hoffmann-La Roche, International Paper, 
JanSport, Johnson & Johnson, Kmart, 
Koch Industries, Mary Kay, McDonald’s, 
Merck, Microsoft, Motorola, Nintendo, 
Pfizer, Procter & Gamble, Quaker Oats, 
Sarah Lee, Sears, Shell, Sprint, Starbucks, 
State Farm Insurance, United Airlines, 
UPS, Verizon, Victoria’s Secret, Wal-Mart 
and Wendy’s. 

Prisons in America are a hugely profit- 
able business. And since profit is the only 
language the involved corporations know 
how to speak, we will have to speak to 
them in the language they understand. In 
New Jersey the first boycott will be direct- 
ed against Global Tel Link, a private phone 
company that charges prisoners and their 
families exorbitant rates and that has a mo- 
nopoly. Organizers at the Saturday event, 
including Gale Muhammad, called on 
prisoners and families to stop paying into 
Global Tel Link accounts and boycott the 
prison phone service. She urged families 
and prisoners to write letters to each oth- 
er until the company’s phone rates match 
those paid by the wider society. 

“Prisoner telephone rates in New Jersey 
are some of the highest in the country,” 
Caley said. “Global Tel Link charges pris- 
oners and their families $4.95 for a 15-min- 
ute phone call, which is about two and a 
half times the national average for local 
inmate calling services.” 

Prison phone services are a $1.2-billion- 
a-year industry. Prisoners outside New Jer- 
sey are charged by Global Tel Link, which 
makes about $500 million a year, as much 
as $17 for a 15-minute phone call. A call 
of that duration outside a prison would cost 
about $2. If a customer deposits $25 into a 
Global Tel Link phone account, he or she 
must pay an additional service charge of 
$6.95. And Global Tel Link is only one of 
several large corporations that exploit pris- 
oners and their families. JPay is a corpora- 
tion that deals in privatized money transfers 
to prisoners. It controls money transfers for 
about 70 percent of the prison population. 
The company charges families that put 
money into prisoners’ accounts additional 
service fees of as much as 45 percent. JPay 
generates more than $50 million a year in 
revenue. The Keefer Group, which con- 
trols prison commissaries in more than 800 
public and private prisons, and which often 


charges prisoners double what items cost 
outside prison walls, makes $41 million a 
year in profit. All of these companies have 
to be targeted. 

It will be a long and hard battle. It will 
require tremendous sacrifices from those 
who have loved ones who are incarcerated 
and from the 2.3 million locked in cages 
in the United States’ vast archipelagos of 
prisons. It will require those on the out- 
side to boycott corporations that use prison 
labor and corporations that gouge prison- 
ers and their families. It will require us to 
build networks to support prisoners when 
they begin, as they must, to carry out work 
stoppages to demand the minimum wage. 
Building a movement is our only hope. 

Michelle Alexander, the author of “The 
New Jim Crow,” is outspoken about the 
imperative for organizing to fight back. In 
a speech at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City in March she told her au- 
dience: “Jesus taught that he who is with- 
out sin should cast the first stone. Well, we 
have become a nation of stone throwers. 
And in this era of mass incarceration it is 
not enough to drop your stone. We have to 
be willing to catch the stones raining down 
on the most vulnerable. And we must be 
willing to stand up to the stone throwers 
and disarm them.” 

Global Tel Link charges 
$4.95 for a 15-minute 
phone call 

“I believe we now find ourselves at a fork 
in the road,” she went on. “We can continue 
down the road most traveled of business 
and politics as usual, the path of reform- 
ing our political institutions here and there, 
the path Dr. King was determined to leave 
behind, or we can choose a different path, 
the rocky, dangerous path that comes with- 
out a map. It is a path that is beckoning us 
again, thanks in large part to the courage 
of the young people in Ferguson who stood 
up when Michael Brown was shot down. It 
inspired thousands of people to wake up, 
get up and march here in New York City 
and beyond. If we choose this rocky path 
there will be no guidebooks, no map, no 
instructions. All we will have is our moral 
compass and the whispering of our angels 
and our ancestors in our ears reminding us 
to dig for deeper truths and to speak and to 
act with greater courage, reminding us, in 
the words of Dr. James Cone, that human- 
ity’s salvation is available only through our 
solidarity with the crucified people in our 


midst.” 

She called on the audience to “speak dif- 
ficult and unpopular truths,” not to avoid 
“the racial dimensions or the profound 
moral questions for purposes of expedien- 
cy” and not to seek “justice on the cheap.” 

“We can and we must build a movement, 
and not only [about] mass incarceration 
and mass deportation, but a broad-based 
radical, human rights movement that ends 
once and for all our history’s cycle of creat- 
ing caste-like systems in America, a move- 
ment for education, not incarceration, for 
jobs, not jails, a movement to end all forms 
of legal discrimination against people re- 
leased from prison, discrimination that 
denies them basic human rights to work, 
to shelter, to food, a movement for vot- 
ing rights for all, including those behind 
bars ... a movement that will end the war 
on drugs, once and for all, and shift to a 
public health model dealing with drug ad- 
diction and drug abuse, a movement that 
will stand up to the police unions and trans- 
form the police itself from warriors into 
peace officers directly accountable to the 
communities they serve, a movement that 
will ensure that every dollar saved from 
ending the wars that have been declared 
on poor communities of color, the wars on 
crime and drugs, will be invested back into 
these communities, the communities most 
harmed, meaningful reparations and justice 
reinvestment, a movement that abandons 
our purely punitive approach to dealing 
with violence and violent crimes and em- 
braces a more restorative and rehabilitative 
approach ... a movement that is rooted in 
the dignity and humanity of us all, no mat- 
ter who we are, where we come from or 
what we may have done.” 

At Saturday’s gathering in Newark, 
among the roughly 100 participants were 
leading advocates for prison reform such as 
Bonnie Kemess, the director of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee Prison 
Watch Project; Gale Muhammad; and Larry 
Hamm, the chairman of People’s Organiza- 
tion for Progress. There were mothers and 
fathers of incarcerated sons and daughters, 
former prisoners including Earl Amin, who 
was leader of the Black Panthers in New- 
ark and spent 34 years in prison solely for 
discussing the possibility of carrying out a 
bank robbery, and Ojore Lutalo, who was 
in the Black Liberation Army and spent 22 
years in solitary confinement in Trenton’s 
supermax prison. There was universal and 
emphatic agreement that if we do not or- 
ganize to destroy this country’s system of 
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mass incarceration it will spread like a can- 
cer, destroying more lives, more families 
and more communities. 

The corporate state seeks to reduce all 
workers at home and abroad to the status 
of prison labor. Workers are to be so heav- 
ily controlled that organizing unions or re- 
sistance will become impossible. Benefits, 
pensions, overtime are to be abolished. 
Workers who are not slavishly submissive 
to the will of corporate power will be dis- 
missed. There will be no sick days or paid 
vacations. No one will be able to challenge 
unsafe and physically difficult working 
conditions. And wages will be suppressed 
to keep workers in poverty. This is the goal 
of corporate power. The 1 million prisoners 
employed at substandard wages by corpo- 
rations inside prisons are, in the eyes of our 
corporate masters, the ideal workers. And 
those Americans who ignore the plight of 
prison labor and refuse to organize against 
it will increasingly find prison working 
conditions replicated outside prison walls. 

Prisons, to swell corporate profits, force 
prisoners to pay for basic items including 
shoes. Prisoners in New Jersey pay $45 
for a pair of basic Reebok shoes — almost 
twice the average monthly wage. If a pris- 
oner needs an insulated undergarment or 
an extra blanket to ward off the cold at 
night he must buy it. Packages from home, 
once permitted, have been banned to force 
prisoners to buy grossly overpriced items 
at the commissary or company-run store. 
Some states have begun to charge prisoners 
rent. This gouging is burying many prison- 
ers and their families in crippling debt, debt 
that prisoners carry when they are released 
from prison. 

The United States has 2.3 million people 
in prison, 25 percent of the world’s prison 
population, although we are only 5 per- 
cent of the world’s population. We have 
increased our prison population by about 
700 percent since 1970. Corporations con- 
trol about 18 percent of federal prisoners 
and 6.7 percent of all state prisoners. And 
corporate prisons account for nearly all 
newly built prisons. Nearly half of all im- 
migrants detained by the federal govern- 
ment are shipped to corporate-run prisons. 
And slavery is legal in prisons under the 
13th Amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 
It reads: “Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United States.” 

Vast sums are at stake. The for-profit 
prison industry is worth $70 billion. Cor- 


rections Corporation of America (CCA), 
the largest owner of for-profit prisons 
and immigration detention facilities in 
the country, had revenues of $1.7 billion 
in 2013 and profits of $300 million. CCA 
holds an average of 81,384 inmates in its 
facilities on any one day. Aramark Hold- 
ings Corp., a Philadelphia-based company 
that contracts through Aramark Correction- 
al Services to provide food to 600 correc- 
tional institutions across the United States, 
was acquired in 2007 for $8.3 billion by in- 
vestors that included Goldman Sachs. And, 
as in the wider society, while members of 
a tiny, oligarchic corporate elite each are 
paid tens or even hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually, the workers who generate 
these profits live in misery. 

“It is an abomination that prisoners are 
paid 22 cents an hour, $1.20 cents a day,” 
Larry Hamm told the Newark meeting. 
“Every prisoner should get the minimum 
wage of New Jersey, $8.38 per hour.” 

He went on. “Even when you come out 
[of prison] it moves from slavery to share- 
cropping because they have these fines and 
obligations that they put on people. ... That 
is how sharecropping was. That is why a lot 
of our great-grandparents and grandparents 
couldn’t leave the South. Everything was 
owned by the former slave master. If they 
bought a plow they ended up in debt over 
the plow. If they bought seeds they ended 
up in debt over the seeds. They were tied 
to the land. Probation is like sharecropping. 
You are off the plantation, but you still be- 
long to us. And look at this rapacious, ex- 
ploitative system where phone companies 
make 50 times what a phone call should 
cost. And people are charging high com- 
missary fees. 

“This is capitalist exploitation, and it 
must stop,” Hamm thundered. “But it won’t 
stop unless we build a movement to make 
it stop. Every organization that calls itself a 
civil rights or human rights organization, if 
they do not have the plight and condition of 
the incarcerated on their agenda they need 
to hand in their credentials.” 

Last week’s call to launch nationwide 
boycotts signals the start of the most im- 
portant frontal assault yet against the pris- 
on-industrial complex. I do not know if it 
will succeed. But I do know it is our only 
hope. Halting the abuse and exploitation of 
the poor inside prisons is not only the most 
important civil rights issue of our time, it 
promises to be a vital check against a cor- 
porate state that, if not dismantled, will im- 
prison us all. • 
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On Jailhouse Lawyers 

“...jailhouse lawyers often unwit- 
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and ‘equity’ in a system devoted to 
neither.” They create “illusions of le- 
gal options as pathways to both indi- 
vidual and collective liberation.” 
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Defending Prisoners v. The U.S. A. 
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WHY THE U.S. WON’T LET U.N. LOOK INSIDE ITS PRISONS 


Sarah Shourd 

A fter a half-decade and a mandate 
by the U.N. to investigate solitary 
confinement practices, U.N. tor- 
ture rapporteur Juan Mendez had to find a 
backdoor into an American jail. Today, his 
findings are released in a report. 

In 2010, Juan Mendez was appointed 
Special Rapporteur on Torture and other 
Cruel, Degrading and Inhumane Treatment 
by the United Nations. His mandate is wide 
in size and scope — to expose and document 
torture wherever it exists on the planet to- 
day. 

Since the beginning of his mandate Men- 
dez has made criticizing the overuse of 
solitary confinement a priority. In 2011, he 
issued a report stating that 22 or 23 hours a 
day alone in a prison cell for more than 15 
days at a time can cause permanent, lasting 
psychological damage and can constitute 
torture. 

This problem, he emphasized, is particu- 
larly severe in the U.S., where prisoners 
are routinely held under such conditions 
for months, years and even decades at a 
time. Many have never committed a vio- 
lent crime. 

Fast-forward five years. The U.S. gov- 
ernment has yet to grant Mendez access to 
a single isolation pod in any U.S. prison. 
The clock is ticking. Mendez has a mere 
20 months left of his term, and he has yet 
been able to substantiate his reports with a 
firsthand investigation. 

“The U.S. was voted into the Human 
Rights Council — a position that carries 
with it an obligation to cooperate,” he says. 
When he speaks, Mendez wears a look of 
weary determination befitting of his post. 

“I’m disappointed to still be waiting for 
the State Department to respond to my re- 
quest. I’ve been waiting over two years.” 

“That fact that he hasn’t received a 
response is contemptible,” says Laura 
Rovner, legal expert on prison condi- 
tions from University of Denver. “It puts 
the U.S. in the company of countries like 
Syria, Pakistan, and Russia that also have 
been unresponsive to requests for country 
visits.” 

“Given the length of the delay,” Rovner 
continues. “You have to wonder about the 
reason, whether it’s motivated by concerns 
about what the Special Rapporteur will find 
inside these prisons.” 

Then suddenly, last December, Mendez 
was allowed access to California’s Pelican 


Bay State Prison — a facility known for 
keeping inmates in isolation indefinitely in 
its Security Housing Unit (SHU). 

This visit did not come about through 
the official channels Mendez had long been 
appealing to, however. Instead, he found a 
way in to one of the most notorious prisons 
in the country through a kind of backdoor. 

“I’m disappointed to still be waiting for 
the State Department to respond to my re- 
quest. I’ve been waiting over two years.” 

“I was allowed in as an expert,” Mendez 
says in his first interview since he toured 
Pelican Bay State Prison, “but not wearing 
my U.N. hat.” 

The request came from the Center for 
Constitutional Rights (CCR) and was 
approved by California Judge Claudia 
Wilken. The visit will facilitate Mendez’s 
appearance as an expert witness in court 
for a class-action lawsuit, Ashker v. Brown, 
challenging prolonged solitary confine- 
ment as unconstitutional. Mendez’s report 
was submitted to the court on Friday. 

During his tour of Pelican Bay State 
Prison, Mendez was allowed to traverse its 
multilevel pods virtually unencumbered. 
Flanked by an entourage of prison guards 
and administrators, his first request was 
to be taken to the cell of 37-year-old John 
Martinez, whom he found kneeling on the 
concrete floor. 

Struggling to stand on wobbly legs, Mar- 
tinez greeted Mendez with a huge smile. 
“My mom asked you to come see me?” he 
asked. 

Martinez’s mom is Dolores Canales, 
co-founder of California Families Against 
Solitary Confinement (CFASC). She has 
been at the center of California’s struggle 



to expose the abuse of solitary confinement 
since 2013, when the largest prison hunger 
strike in American history erupted across 
the state — which Martinez immediately 
joined. 

A self-taught jailhouse lawyer, Marti- 
nez spends most of his day where Mendez 
found him, kneeling in front of an old-fash- 
ioned typewriter resting on the concrete 
block that also serves as his bed frame. His 
cell is windowless, 8 by 10 feet in diameter, 
and he’s only allowed out of it for an hour 
a day to exercise in a slightly larger, open- 
ceiling cell they call the “dog run.” 

“I saw Johnny two weeks after Men- 
dez’s visit,” Canales says, referring to the 
15 -hour drive she makes once a month for 
her three-hour no-contact visit with her son 
through thick plexiglass. “His face just lit 
up when he told me about it. That’s some- 
thing I haven’t seen happen very often in 
the last 14 years.” 

“A lot of journalists get in and just dis- 
miss the whole thing,” Canales continues. 
“They see prisoners playing chess in their 
cells by calling the moves down the hall 
and think, ‘This can’t be that bad.’ They 
have no idea what they’re looking at, what 
solitary confinement actually does to a 
person. Mendez is different, he’s studied 
torture for decades — and he’s been there 
himself.” 

Mendez endured torture as a political 
prisoner in Argentina in the 1970s, includ- 
ing periods in solitary confinement. He’s 
also seen conditions of isolation in coun- 
tries around the globe. At Pelican Bay 
Mendez was allowed private, non-moni- 
tored visits with 1 1 of the named plaintiffs 
of Ashker v. Brown, each of which have 
spent between 1 0 and 29 years in isolation. 

“Some have TV, books, a pen and paper,” 
Mendez says. “But clearly any mitigating 
factors are outweighed by the sheer dura- 
tion. Isolation should be described in terms 
of days, maybe weeks. . .but never years or 
decades.” 

Human rights groups estimate that as 
many as 80,000 people are kept in solitary 
confinement in U.S. prisons on any given 
day. This is far more, per capita, than any 
other country in the world. Yet the U.S. 
government continues to make statements 
to the contrary. Just last October a U.S. 
spokesperson stood in front of the UN 
Committee on Torture stating that “no sys- 
tematic use of solitary confinement exists 
in the United States.” 
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DOZENS OF MOTHERS STAGE 
HUNGER STRIKE AT IMMIGRANT 
DETENTION CENTER IN TEXAS 


“In judging other countries the State De- 
partment has regularly treated the use of 
prolonged solitary confinement as a vio- 
lation,” says Rovner. “We like to see our- 
selves as an indispensible force for human 
rights. Yet solitary confinement conditions 
in this country are inconsistent with inter- 
national standards.” 

The State Department was contacted for 
comment on this story but failed to reply. 

“When someone is covered with blood 
and has broken bones,” Mendez contin- 
ues, “we don’t say, 4 Oh, that’s not torture, 
they’ll heal eventually.’ It’s the psychologi- 
cal aspect that we accept as cruelty.” 

One of the plaintiffs, Fernando Bermu- 
dez, has spent the last 33 years of his life in 
solitary confinement. He was “validated” 
as a gang associate and is therefore serv- 
ing an indefinite sentence in Pelican Bay’s 
SHU. Roughly a thousand others are in the 
same position. The majority did not com- 
mit a violent act to get there. 

“For a legitimate reason, like attacking 
another inmate or a guard, short periods in 
isolation can be acceptable,” says Mendez. 
“But you can’t claim someone is part of a 
gang because they have a drawing that cel- 
ebrates black or Mexican culture.” 

“Somebody made a decision to put them 
in the SHU and to keep them there,” Men- 
dez continues. “The only way for them to 
end their punishment is to debrief, which 
means telling on others. That’s textbook- 
definition coercion.” 

“All of these factors combined amount 
to more than just cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment,” concludes Mendez. “There’s no 
doubt in my mind this is torture.” 

Canales is hopeful that Mendez’s find- 
ings, in conjunction with CCR’s lawsuit 
slated to begin in December 2015, at the 
very least will force change in California’s 
Department of Corrections’ policy. 

“My son and 30 thousand others risked 
their lives on hunger strike so we could get 
to this point,” she says. “But we can’t work 
toward a solution until they admit there’s a 
problem.” 

“These findings won’t be easy to brush 
off,” Canales continues. “That’s why the 
State Department hasn’t let Mendez in in 
the first place.” 

“My mandate is not over and I haven’t 
given up,” Mendez says. “I’m still waiting 
to be listened to.” • 

http://www. thedailybeast. com/ 
articles/20 1 5/03/ 1 6/the-u-s-w on-t-let- 
the-u-n-look-at-prisons-to-investigate- 
solitary-confinement. html 


‘We want freedom for our 
children. It’s not right to con- 
tinue to detain us.’ 

By Nadia Prupis, staff writer, 4-2-2015 

A bout 40 women being held at the 
privately-run Karnes Family De- 
tention Center in southern Texas 
launched a hunger strike this week to de- 
mand their release and the release of their 
families, vowing on Tuesday not to eat, 
work, or use the services at the facility until 
they are freed. 

Nearly 80 women being held at the cen- 
ter, many of whom are said to be asylum 
seekers from Honduras, El Salvador, and 
Guatemala, signed a letter stating that they 
have all been refused bond despite having 
established a credible fear of violence if 
they are sent back to Central America — a 
key factor in the U.S. government’s process 
for screening detained immigrants to allow 
them amnesty. 

“We deserve to be treated with some 
dignity and that our rights, to the immi- 
gration process, are respected,” the letter 
reads. “You should know that this is just 
the beginning and we will not stop [the 
hunger strike] until we achieve our goals. 
This strike will continue until each of us is 
freed.” 

The letter also states that many of the 
children held in the camp are losing weight 
and that their “health is deteriorating.” 
Many of the families have been detained 
for as long as 10 months. 

One woman, 26-year old Honduran 
mother Kenia Galeano, decried the center’s 
treatment of the families in a phone inter- 
view with McClatchy on Tuesday. “We’re 
many mothers, not just me,” she said. “We 
want freedom for our children. It’s not right 
to continue to detain us.” 

Galeano, who shares a room with three 
other mothers and their children, also said 
that her two-year-old son has become de- 
pressed and lost weight due to the cultur- 
ally inappropriate food. 

According to the letter, some of the moth- 
ers were also left behind in the detention 
center, while their children were granted 
bond. “We have come to this country, with 
our children, seeking refugee status and we 
are being treated like delinquents,” the let- 
ter reads. “We are not delinquents nor do 
we pose any threat to this country.” 


“This strike will continue until each of 
us is freed.” 

Karnes, which is run by the private cor- 
rections company GEO Group, has come 
under fire in the past for its treatment of 
the children who are detained there, with 
reports of weight loss and forced separation 
from their mothers, but the U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Customs Enforcement (ICE) de- 
partment has denied those allegations. 

ICE also claimed it was unaware of 
any residents actually participating in the 
strike, saying in a statement on Wednesday 
that the agency “fully respects the rights of 
all people to voice their opinion without 
interference, and all detainees, including 
those in family residential facilities such as 
Karnes, are permitted to do so.” 

It also said it was investigating claims 
that members of a nonprofit advocacy 
group encouraged the women to take part 
in the hunger strike — a charge which activ- 
ists deny. 

Cristina Parker, immigration programs 
director at the Texas-based immigrant 
rights group Grassroots Leadership, told 
the Guardian on Tuesday, “This is some- 
thing that has been rippling through the 
centre almost since it opened. I don’t be- 
lieve at all that they were coached into do- 
ing this.” 

According to Parker, the center is now 
blocking access to internet and telephone 
facilities for all of its detainees, regardless 
of whether they are participating in the 
hunger strike. 

At least two women who signed the let- 
ter were also placed into isolation with 
their children in Karnes’s clinic, leading 
about half of those who initially pledged to 
take part in the hunger strike to drop out, 
according to the Refugee and Immigrant 
Center for Education and Legal Services. 

Johana De Leon, a legal assistant with 
the nonprofit, told McClatchy that other 
mothers were warned they could lose cus- 
tody of their children if they participated. 

In addition to its mistreatment of chil- 
dren, Karnes has also been accused of 
sexual misconduct by guards and denial of 
critical medical care for detainees, among 
other charges. The Department of Home- 
land Security inspector general reported in 
February that there was no evidence to sup- 
port the allegations. • 
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WE CANNOT LIVE BY BREAD ALONE: TEXAS ABUSES 
PRISONERS WITH DENIED FOOD, BREAD AND WATER 
DIETS 


By Kevin “Rashid” Johnson 

F ood is routinely used by US prison 
officials to summarily punish, tor- 
ture, abuse and retaliate against pris- 
oners. This happens with especial frequen- 
cy in administrative segregation (solitary 
confinement) where prisoners are confined 
inside locked cells all day every day, and 
must have all meals delivered by guards. 
Under such circumstances we remain at 
guards’ total mercy 4 to eat or not to eat’. 

In the segregation unit of the Texas pris- 
on — Clements Unit — where I am con- 
fined, guards frequently refuse (or “jack”) 
prisoners’ meals, especially mentally ill 
prisoners, starving them for days to weeks 
on end, and longer. 

No Deterrence to Guards Abusing 
Food 

“Jacking” meals occurs so regularly that 
most segregated Texas prisoners have been, 
or expect to be, at some point denied meals. 
And whether the victimized prisoner is ‘re- 
spected’ by his peers and guards afterward 
is determined by how he in turn reacts. 

The expected reaction is for the ‘jacked’ 
prisoner to “run the team,” that is, at the 
first opportunity, to act out in some man- 
ner that will require a team of five or more 
guards to dress out in full body riot armor 
and forcibly invade his cell and restrain, 
and more often than not, beat him. The pro- 
cess is formally called a “cell extraction” 
or “cell entry.” The teams of guards who 
perform the cell extractions are suited up 
in body armor, gas masks, etc. exactly as 
police were seen dressed out in their milita- 
ristic occupation of Ferguson, Missouri to 
suppress public protest of the police mur- 
der of Michael Brown. 

To “get his respect” the prisoner is ex- 
pected to go through with the entire cell 
extraction process, which consits of his 
being sprayed multiple times with gas, and 
the team of guards then opening the cell 
door and rushing in, tackling and/or beat- 
ing him to the floor, handcuffing him from 
behind and then beating him further as he 
is held down defenseless, which entails sly 
or open punches, kicks, choking, slamming 
his head against the concrete floor or steel 
fixtures inside the cell, gouging his eyes, 
squeezing his testicles, bending his fin- 
gers backs, etc. Often guards conceal small 


weapons on their persons and use them to 
stab, cut or jab the prisoner. 

The beatings are typically carried out 
under cover of a supervising ranking guard 
yelling repeatedly for the subdued prisoner 
to “stop resisting!” This is done for effect 
and to make it seem that the prisoner is 
being combative and the guards are strug- 
gling to control him.[l] This is a standard 
game which police also play as cover for 
beating, tasering, and also shooting people. 
It is such common practice with so-called 
Taw enforcement’ officials, that I’m con- 
fident most every prisoner in Amerika who 
has witnessed or endured even a few cell 
extractions, and most civilians who’ve wit- 
nessed or suffered beatings at the hands of 
the police, will attest to it. 

Most prisoners are intelligently unwilling 
to suffer the compounded abuse of ‘running 
the team’ on top of having been jacked for 
their meal. However, if the jacked prisoner 
doesn ’t run the team he becomes the target 
of ridicule by others as being a “bitch”, 
“ho”, etc. and is disparaged as weak, and 
is thus likely to be jacked yet again and os- 
tracized to a greater or lesser degree. It is 
largely to avoid ridicule and attendant vic- 
timization that many prisoners are induced 
to run the team, and thereby save face. This 
is all a cultural reaction that officials have 
conditioned prisoners to adopt to our own 
disadvantage, which I’ll explain. 

Officials have taught prisoners over the 
years to resort to ‘running teams’ because, 
unless a prisoner employs uncommon tac- 



tical ingenuity, he can almost never come 
out on top of such odds, even if he be in the 
best physical shape. And because guards 
enjoy a complete tactical advantage and 
almost invariably subdue the isolated pris- 
oner quickly and suffer no injuries in the 
process, cell extractions bolster their sense 
of invulnerability, and embolden them to 
abuse us in the absence of fear of harm 
to themselves or other consequences. So 
by racking up repeated ‘wins’, the guards, 
while outnumbered by us at least ten-to- 
one, enjoy the highest morale; the overall 
segregated prisoner body, by resisting them 
in a manner that ensures and results in rou- 
tine Tosses’, is left demoralized and sub- 
missive to mistreatment. [2] 

Because of the relative advantage that 
segregated confinement presents to guards, 
one finds that it is those most inclined to 
sadism and cowardly abuse that choose to 
work in segregation units and super-max- 
imum security prisons. Moreover, even 
the courts have long admitted that poor 
salaries and training render guards “more 
vulnerable to the corrupting influence of 
unchecked authority than most people.” [3] 

Also, prisoners are conditioned to fear 
injuring guards in turn, under administra- 
tive threat of criminal prosecution if they 
do, which means an extended prison term, 
often an aggravated sentence, which might 
result in spending one’s entire life in prison. 

And in the final event, officials use in- 
stances of our running teams or responding 
to abuse with physical self-defense and de- 
terence to villainize us as being belligerent, 
assaultive, etc. painting a completely one- 
sided picture of events and making their 
own abusive violence appear only a mea- 
sured and professional response to danger- 
ous and out-of-control criminals, [4] rather 
than their acting under cover of absolute 
power to inflict compounded abuses on a 
completely disadvantaged, disempowered 
and isolated segment of the community. 

Which brings me back to the issue of of- 
ficials using their monopoly on our access 
to food as a form of abuse. 

The Legality of Restricted Prison 
Diets 

Texas prison officials subject prisoners 
to bread and water diets, even though by 
law and human necessity we cannot live 
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by bread alone. [5] Furthermore, the basis 
upon which restricted diets are imposed are 
also forbidden by law. 

Prison officials may lawfully impose re- 
tricted diets on prisoners temporarily and 
only in response to, and to control, food- 
related misbehavior. Such restrictions may 
not be used as punishment. [6] And even 
still, restricted diets must provide adequate 
nutrition, which a bread and water diet does 
not. 

But here is a recent example of the abu- 
sive impunity of prison officials, in this 
case the wholesale use of illegal bread and 
water food restrictions as arbitrary punish- 
ment, even when prisoners have done noth- 
ing wrong. 

Bread and Water to Deter Prisoner 
Witnesses 

I’ve had several articles published about 
abuses at this Clements Unit, which quote 
or reference prisoner witnesses who com- 
municated their accounts to me via written 
notes which I have quoted from. Numerous 
Clements Unit officials have stated to me 
that they’ve read my critical articles online. 
In response, administrators have tried to 
discourage our passing notes between our- 
selves and have explicitly threatened wit- 
nesses. 

On February 19, 2015, Michael Gruver, 
the Clements Unit major who oversees the 
prison’s segregation unit, claimed to have 
been monitoring surveillance cameras 
mounted in the pod I’m housed in, and al- 
legedly observed numerous prisoners pass- 
ing items between cells. 

In turn Gruver ordered a guard, Josh- 
ua Brandi, who was then leaving to go 
home — it was shift change — to write disci- 
plinary charges on several prisoners. Gru- 
ver specifically directed Brandi to fabricate 
the charges to say fourteen prisoners had 
manipulated the locking mechanisms on 
the handcuff ports on their cell doors and 
opened them. Brandi wrote the charges. 

Additionally, Gruver had each of the 
fourteen prisoners put on food restriction, 
although none were alleged to have com- 
mitted any food-related misconduct. All 
fourteen prisoners remained on food re- 
strictions for five days. 

On food restriction a prisoner is given 
only a “food loaf’ three times per day, de- 
livered in a paper sack. At Clements Unit 
the food loaf is nothing but a greasy novel- 
sized block of com bread with little else in 
it. The restricted prisoner must drink only 
water from the sink in his cell. Therefore, 


food restriction at this unit is literally a 
bread and water diet. 

Almost none of the fourteen food-re- 
stricted prisoners were able to eat the food 
loaf for more than a day, and most went 
the entire five days refusing to eat it at all 
because it is so unappetizing and wrecks 
havoc on one’s digestive system. 

Actually the “food loaf’ recipe is sup- 
posed to contain a variety of ingredients 
from the regular menu, blended together 
and baked into a Toaf’ which can be eaten 
without utensils, also an instant beverage 
is to accompany the loaf. This to ‘control’ 
the misuse of food, utensils, etc., although 
this is not how loaf meals are prepared at 
Clements Unit. When complaints are made 
officials simply lie and claim the proper in- 
gredients are included. 

Several days after Brandi wrote the 
false disciplinary charges, he apparently 
returned to work with a heavy conscience 
and admitted he was concerned that several 
of the prisoners he lied on might retaliate 
against him. He came to our pod, at which 
point I called him to my cell door and asked 
why he’d fabricated reports on the others. 
All fourteen prisoners were served with the 
disciplinary charges written by Brandi on 
Febmary 25. Brandi replied that Gmver or- 
dered him to do it, but that he would tell the 
tmth at the disciplinary hearings, that he’d 
in fact never observed the prisoners open 
the cuff ports on their cell doors but was 
told by Gmver to fabricate the reports say- 
ing he had. 

Brandi honored his word and all the dis- 
ciplinary charges were withdrawn before 
any hearings were conducted, but not be- 
fore all fourteen prisoners were made to 
suffer a bread and water diet for five days, 
all as part of an administrative backlash and 
group punishment for prisoners bearing 
witness to witnessed and suffered abuse. 

Meal Jacked as I Wrote Article 

As an example of how regularly prison- 
ers’ meals are arbitrarily taken by guards, at 
the very time that I was writing this article, 
a guard, Abraham Dolleh, refused the pris- 
oner housed in the cell directly across from 
me — Jeffrey Sylvan #1649281 — his lunch 
meal, (this occurred on March 9, 2015). 

Dolleh “jacked” Sylvan’s lunch because 
as he was coming toward Sylvan’s cell 
serving lunch, Dolleh called another pris- 
oner several vulgar names. When he got to 
Sylvan’s cell, Sylvan, thinking the guard 
was cursing him because Sylvan had been 
talking loudly to another prisoner, asked 
Dolleh who he was talking to. Dolleh re- 


sponded by then cursing Sylvan and then 
refused to give him his lunch tray although 
Dolleh had already unlocked and opened 
the cuff port on Sylvan’s cell door in prepa- 
ration for serving him his meal. 

When Dolleh vulgarly told Sylvan he 
wasn’t going to give him his lunch and to 
back away from the cell door so he could 
lock the port back without any danger of 
Sylvan making physical contact with him, 
Sylvan then stuck his arm out the slot to 
prevent its being closed and demanded his 
meal. 

In turn Dolleh took out his portable can- 
ister of OC gas and stated to Sylvan to 
move back or he’d say Sylvan was attempt- 
ing to cut himself with a razor blade and 
would thereupon empty the canister of gas 
on him [7]. Sylvan then backed away from 
the door and Dolleh closed the port cursing 
Sylvan and refusing his lunch. 

Conclusion 

Today the entire world is bearing witness 
to an ongoing pattern of exposures of, and 
mass protests against, murders by Ameri- 
kan police of unarmed people of color and 
militaristic occupation and terrorism of our 
communities, which has gone on for de- 
cades. This sudden visibility has occurred 
not because the government nor main- 
stream media exposed it. It came about be- 
cause members of the victimized commu- 
nities exposed it themselves using social 
media outlets to make an end run around 
the government and press, who otherwise 
whitewashed, denied, and concealed these 
realities, often behind perpetuating racist 
criminal stereotypes against these commu- 
nities. 

Recall also that just prior to the police 
murder of Michael Brown in Ferguson, 
Missouri this past summer and the milita- 
ristic police response to the community’s 
righteous protests, which prompted this 
exposure, politicians and the media were 
loudly proclaiming that Amerika had fi- 
nally risen above its racism and become 
a “post-racial society”. The whole world 
now knows that was all a lie. But remem- 
ber, we prisoners do not have access to vid- 
eo recording technologies not social media. 
So our suffering goes largely unknown to 
not just the world, but even our own com- 
munities. 

This is why we must devise ways to 
expose the darkest recesses of Amerika’s 
lawless law-enforcement system, namely 
its prisons. And it must be realized that 
the prisons and the tortures, brutalities and 
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abuses occurring within their hidden con- 
fines are an extension of and organically 
linked to the federal, state, and local police 
that are the very forces targeting the poor 
and people of color for selective mass im- 
prisonment in Amerika. 

Dare to struggle. Dare to win! 

All power to the people! 

ENDNOTES AND ADDITIONAL 
COMMENTS: 

1 . Medical staff and guards tend to down- 
play any injuries suffered by the prison- 
er and dismiss them as the result of the 
prisoner himself being combative and/or 
falling and striking a hard surface inside 
the cell during the cell extraction. 

2. This culture which plays on male pris- 
oners’ masculine sensitivities works to 
the guards’ benefit and the prisoners’ 
disadvantage by inducing prisoners to 
‘fight’ the guards from a position of pit- 
ting their weaknesses against the guards’ 
strengths. I often point this out to my 
peers, and illustrate the point with a rev- 
elation I heard made by a US military 
commander during 2003, as he boasted 
to the media how easily US forces took 
Iraq’s capitol city, Baghdad, during the 
illegal imperialist Iraq invasion that year. 
The officer told how US military intel- 
ligence forces had studied Iraqi culture 
and thereby developed a profile of its 
military-aged males. From this the US 
learned that Iraqi males (like most males 
in patriarchal societies) are highly sen- 
sitive about their masculinity. This was 
turned to the Iraqi’s disadvantage. At 
first, the commander said, US attempts 
to enter Baghdad were quickly and 
soundly repelled by Iraqi defenders fir- 
ing on them from concealed places and 
planting IEDs. Unless the hidden Iraqis 
could be induced to come out into the 
open and fight face-to-face, they would 
keep the advantage and the city could not 
be taken. So, what the US did was make 
gradual incursions into the city in ar- 
mored formations with a megaphone on 
top of the tanks. From the megaphones 
they blared over and over in Arabic that 
only women hide from their opponents, 
and that “real men” meet and fight their 
opponents face-to-face. The commander 
laughingly recounted how in response to 
such taunts, the hidden fighters gave up 
their advantage and rushed out of build- 
ings and other hiding places in droves 
harmlessly firing at the tanks and ar- 


mored vehicles, only to be mowed down 
in turn by the vehicles’ heavy machine 
guns. The city’s defenders were thereby 
eliminated and the US and allied forces 
quickly took Baghdad. 

3. Landman v. Peyton , 370 F. 2d 135, 140 
(4th cir. 1966) 

4. As I’ve demonstrated in numerous past 
articles on Amerika’s abusive prisons, 
the guards and administrators are the 
ones who perpetuate all sorts of criminal 
acts in their abuses of prisoners, and in- 
deed commit federal crimes every time 
they violate a prisoner’s constitutional 
rights as their abuses described herein 
do. See 18 United States Code , Section 
242. It is only, as with the murderous 
police in society they are afforded de 
facto immunity from prosecution by 
merit of being so-called law enforce- 
ment officers. The system protects and 
insulates its own. 

5. A bread and water diet is unconstitu- 
tional. See, Jenkins v. Werger ; , 564 F. 
Supp. 806, 808-09 (1983); Landman v. 
Royster ; , 333 F Supp. 621, 647 (1971). 

6. Food restrictions must be used only to 
control the behaviors for which they 
were designed. LeMaire v. Maass , 745 F. 
Supp. 623, 635-36 (1990), vacated and 
remanded on other grounds , 12 F. 3rd 
1444, 1456 (1993). 

7. I discuss the practice of guards at this 
unit using fabricated claims that prison- 
ers have acted in self harm or suicide at- 
tempts, to speciously justify assaulting 
them with OC gas and taking all their 
property, usually against prisoners they 
dislike or who anger them. See Kevin 



“Rashid” Johnson. “Prison Assisted Sui- 
cide - The Texas Way.” The full article 
can be read at rashidmod.com • 


JUDGE RULES 
AGAINST CONS 
IN 'LITTLE 
GUANTANAMO’ 
LAWSUIT 

T n late March a federal judge ruled 
against inmates who had challenged 
highly restrictive federal prison units, 
dealing a severe blow to their five-year at- 
tempt to close what are sometimes called 
Little Guantanamos. 

For years, advocates have complained 
about the special prison wings set up in 
the wake of 9/11 called “communication 
management units.” The units restrict pris- 
oners’ links to the outside world, severely 
limiting phone time and barring contact 
with visitors. 

At first, most prisoners in the special 
wings were Muslims. Today, the inmates 
are more diverse. 

In her opinion for the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia, Judge Barbara 
Rothstein wrote that the Bureau of Prisons’ 
units do not violate inmates’ rights because 
the additional restrictions are “limited in 
nature” compared to ordinary prison units, 
and are far better than solitary confinement. 
She granted the government’s motion for 
summary judgment in the case. 

“In short, except where communication 
is concerned, (communication manage- 
ment units) function like a general popula- 
tion unit,” Rothstein said. 

Former prisoners like Daniel McGowan 
disagree. Sentenced to seven years for ar- 
son as a result of his actions with the Earth 
Liberation Front, McGowan was one of the 
few non-Muslim prisoners placed in the 
units. 

For McGowan, the difference between a 
regular federal prison and one of the CMUs 
was like night and day. The CMU left him 
feeling isolated and placed a deep strain on 
his marriage. He was originally a plaintiff 
in the lawsuit, but he was dismissed from 
the case after he was released from prison. 

Rothstein ’s ruling “ignores the reality of 
what these prisoners are living through,” 
said Rachel Meeropol, an attorney at the 
Center for Constitutional Rights who ar- 
gued for the prisoners. 
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“We know that maintaining contact with 
one’s family and one’s loved ones is the 
single most important aspect of rehabilita- 
tion,” she said. 

The plaintiffs’ lawyers had argued that 
while federal prisoners typically spend 
only about a week in solitary confinement, 
stints in the CMUs can last years. Unlike 
prisoners in solitary confinement, CMU 
prisoners are allowed to leave their cells. 
But their phone calls to the outside world 
are limited and heavily monitored. 

The lawyers also alleged that the govern- 
ment used arbitrary and faulty procedures 
to place prisoners in the special units, al- 
though Rothstein did not address that claim. 

Meeropol said the plaintiffs will decide 
soon whether to appeal the decision. “We’ll 
be considering all of our options,” she said. 

In the meantime, she said she is heart- 
ened at least that the Bureau of Prisons 
has loosened some of the restrictions since 
their lawsuit was filed in 2010. 

“Just the light that litigation has shown 
on the unit has resulted in some significant 
changes that we’re proud of, even though 
we’re experiencing this current setback,” 
she said. “Prisoners are now moved out of 
the unit regularly. A normal stay is prob- 
ably a year and a half, compared to prison- 
ers who spent four or five years there.” 

Whatever the fate of the larger litigation 
against the special units, McGowan is still 
pursuing his own separate claim against 
the federal prison system. After McGowan 
wrote a blog entry for The Huffington Post 
in 2013 about the conditions in the CMUs, 
federal marshals picked him up from a 
halfway house and threw him in jail. 

Only after the frantic efforts of his law- 
yers was McGowan released. His lawsuit 
over retaliation, filed in September, contin- 
ues. • 

http://www. huffingtonpost. 
com/20 15/03/1 6/prisoner s-little- 
guantanamo_n_6881774.html 


SF JAIL INMATES 
FORCED TO 
FIGHT, PUBLIC 
DEFENDER SAYS 

By Vivian Ho, Mar 26, 2015 

S an Francisco sheriff’s deputies ar- 
ranged and gambled on battles be- 
tween County Jail inmates, forcing 
one to train for the fights and telling them 


to lie if they needed medical attention, the 
city’s public defender said Thursday. 

Since the beginning of March, at least 
four deputies at County Jail No. 4 at 850 
Bryant St. threatened inmates with vio- 
lence or withheld food if they did not fight 
each other, gladiator- style, for the enter- 
tainment of the deputies, Public Defender 
Jeff Adachi said. 

Adachi said the ringleader in these fights 
was Deputy Scott Neu, who was accused in 
2006 of forcing inmates to perform sexual 
acts on him. That case was settled out of 
court. 

“I don’t know why he does it, but I just 
feel like he gets a kick out of it because I 
just see the look on his face,” said Ricardo 
Palikiko Garcia, one of the inmates who 
said he was forced to fight. “It looks like it 
brings him joy by doing this, while we’re 
suffering by what he’s doing.” 

An attorney for the San Francisco Dep- 
uty Sheriff’s Association, the union repre- 
senting the deputies, called the allegations 
“exaggerated,” and said the fighting was 
“little more than horseplay.” 

But in a recorded conversation with 
Adachi, Garcia described a predatory at- 
mosphere of fear and retribution in which 
deputies would knock over his tray and 
force him to gamble for his food. 

Garcia, who is in custody on drug and 
gun possession charges, said that earlier 
this month he was twice forced to fight an- 
other inmate, Stanley Harris, to the point 
where his ribs may have been fractured and 
he could not sleep on his side because of 
the pain. 

Adachi said the four deputies involved 
were Neu, Eugene Jones, Clifford 
Chibaand Evan Staehely. All four have 
been placed on paid administrative leave. 

“They took me down to the hallway and 
told me to fight another inmate, which was 
Stanley, and told me if I didn’t fight that I 
would basically get beat up by themselves, 
by Deputy Neu,” Garcia said. “And he told 
me he was going to Mace me and cuff me 
if I didn’t.” 

‘Anything goes’ 

Neu told Garcia and Harris that if they 
required medical attention, they were to lie 
and say they fell off a bunk, Garcia said. 

“And he told me anything goes,” he said. 
“Just don’t punch the face, so no one can 
basically see the marks. But anything goes, 
other than the face.” 

Garcia said that at 5 feet 9 and 150 
pounds, he was the smallest man in the pod 
while Harris, at 6 feet and 350 pounds, was 


the biggest. 

During the first fight, which took place in 
a part of a hallway that was blocked from 
view, Neu appeared to have been betting on 
Harris, Garcia said, who tapped out after 
the smaller man got him in a headlock. 

“Deputy Neu told Stanley he would be 
coming on Saturday, the following day, to 
take him to work out and to basically train 
him,” Garcia said. “And he also told every- 
one that was there that there will be a round 
two and he does not like to lose money.” 

Rape threat alleged 

Harris, in another recorded conversa- 
tion with Adachi, said Neu once made him 
do 200 push-ups within an hour as part of 
“training.” As he did his push-ups, Neu 
threatened to anally rape him, telling him 
“he’ll take my cheeks,” Harris said. 

During other sessions of forced exercise, 
Neu also told him “he wanted to go a round 
with me,” taking off his belt and shirt to try 
and fight with Harris. 

“This is sadistic behavior,” Adachi said. 
“This is something that goes beyond any 
sense of common decency.” 

The public defender’s office hired a pri- 
vate investigator to look into the claims 
after learning of the allegations this month 
and the attorneys were going to wait until 
their clients were safe and out of the jail 
before they came forward with the allega- 
tions. But they received word that another 
fight was planned for next week, Adachi 
said. 

In a report compiled by private investi- 
gator Barry Simon, Harris and Garcia said 
the deputies — Neu in particular — threat- 
ened to take them off their kitchen jobs or 
send them to a jail where more dangerous 
inmates were housed. 

Witness to gambling 

Another inmate, Jonathan Christopher, 
witnessed one of the fights between Har- 
ris and Garcia. He said Neu had a habit of 
making inmates gamble against him for 
their basic benefits of food and clean laun- 
dry. He carried red dice and a deck of cards 
with him for this reason, but even if they 
won, he would sometimes take their items 
anyway, giving them to other inmates as 
payoffs. 

Harris said Neu had a tattoo on his right 
arm and lower leg reading, “850 Mob,” 
possibly in connection to the jail’s location 
at 850 Bryant St. 

Harry Stem, an attorney for the deputies 
union, slammed what he called Adachi ’s 
“cursory sham investigation.” 

“The hypocrisy of Adachi engaging in 
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trial by one-sided press conference can- 
not go unchallenged: He has done a cur- 
sory sham investigation by interviewing a 
few inmates over a scant two days rather 
than having the decency to request a seri- 
ous impartial investigation,” Stem said in a 
statement. “It is unfortunate that Mr. Ada- 
chi didn’t initiate a formal complaint that 
would have been investigated thoroughly 
by the appropriate agencies. The investi- 
gators would have had the opportunity to 
interview witnesses, including the accused 
deputies, and look for physical evidence.” 

Some inmates working with Adachi have 
exaggerated a rather benign situation, Stem 
said. 

“A deputy may have encouraged one in- 
mate to work out. The deputy may have also 
allowed two inmates to wrestle in order to 
settle a dispute about who was stronger,” 
he added. “The ‘wrestling’ was essentially 
little more than horseplay. There was no 
betting. The inmates were never forced to 
work out. They were never forced to fight.” 

A permissive culture 

The fight allegations came to light after 
Garcia’s father asked his son’s attorney to 
help. Deputy Public Defender Scott Grant 
spoke to his client and learned Garcia had 
been forced to fight another inmate, who 


also was represented by the public defend- 
er’s office, Adachi said. 

Matt Gonzalez, the public defender’s 
chief attorney, said the reported abuse indi- 
cates that there is a deeper, ongoing prob- 
lem within the Sheriff’s Department. 

“These acts cannot occur without the im- 
plicit acceptance of otherwise law-abiding 
deputies,” Gonzalez said. “It is impossible 
for just two or three or even four deputies 
to commandeer the jail and stage fights 
without other deputies being aware of it.” 

Sheriff Ross Mirkarimi, who was at 
Adachi ’s news conference, said he was 
“extremely disturbed” when Adachi called 
him about the allegations Thursday morn- 
ing. The department’s internal affairs unit 
has begun an investigation and the sheriff 
is asking the U.S. Department of Justice to 
conduct an independent investigation into 
the allegations. 

He echoed Gonzalez’s concerns about 
a culture problem in his department. “I do 
not accept any kind of culture within our 
county jail system that would resort to such 
barbaric or unlawful activity as these depu- 
ties have demonstrated,” he said. 

Though Harris and Garcia told Adachi 
they wanted to stay where they were so 
they could work in the kitchen, Mirkarimi 


said they had been transferred to another 
San Francisco jail “for their protection.” 

Meanwhile, Police Chief Greg Suhr said 
he received the report from Adachi and that 
his department will be investigating to see 
if there is any criminal wrongdoing. 

The allegations “are egregious enough 
that I forwarded them on (to the special in- 
vestigations division),” he said. 

District Attorney George Gascon called 
the allegations “deplorable.” 

“Common sense indicates that such con- 
duct does not occur without the knowledge 
of numerous people,” he said in a state- 
ment. “These allegations require an inde- 
pendent and thorough investigation into 
the practices and supervision of the San 
Francisco Sheriff’s Department.” 

‘Sick, sick conduct’ 

The sexual assault lawsuits against Neu 
were settled out of court, said Adante 
Pointer, the attorney who represented a fe- 
male inmate in that case. In addition to the 
woman, Neu was accused of forcing two 
transgender inmates to perform sexual acts 
on him. 

“It was sick, sick conduct,” Pointer said. 
“I am surprised he was even still in the po- 
sition to be with inmates unsupervised.” • 
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MOVING FORWARD WITH OUR FIGHT 
TO END SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


By Todd Ashker 

G reetings of solidarity and respect 
to all similarly situated members 
of the prison class unified in our 
struggle to end long term solitary confine- 
ment and win related long overdue reforms 
to the broken California prison [torture] 
system. 

As one of the four principle prisoner 
class representatives, I am presenting this 
further update on where things stand with 
our human rights movement from my per- 
spective. 

I personally believe the prisoncrats’ ef- 
forts to turn the global support we have 
gained for our cause against us will fail. An 
example is CDCr (California Department 
of Corrections and rehabilitation) Secretary 
Beard’s reliance on 20-40-year-old prison 
history, much of it taken out of context and/ 
or telling only one - biased - side of the 
story, which was transparently weak, for 
the purpose of dehumanizing the prisoner 
class in response to our global exposure 
of CDCr’s decades long, state sanctioned 
“policy” of torturing thousands of prison- 
ers in SHU and Ad-Seg cells. 

Such CDCr rhetoric indicates despera- 
tion - a very concerning desperation in the 
sense that it is demonstrative of CDCr’s top 
administrators’ intent to continue their cul- 
ture of dehumanization, torture and other 
types of abusive policies and practices. 
See, for example, Corrections Secretary 
Jeffrey Beard’s Los Angeles Times op ed of 
Aug. 6, 2013, “Hunger strike in California 
prisons is a gang power play.”) 

California prisoncrats have little to no 
credibility regarding most of their policies 
and practices in what is a failed, multi-bil- 
lion dollar fraudulent system. Our global 
support remains strong and continues to 


grow, as we patiently continue to observe 
the progress of our evolving movement 
with an eye on planning additional ways to 
improve the effectiveness of our resistance, 
as necessary, to achieve victory. Here’s 
where things presently stand, from my per- 
spective: 

1) Our key demands remain unresolved. 
The primary goal is abolishing indefinite 
SHU and Ad Seg confinement and related 
torturous conditions therein: The abolish- 
ment of the debriefing policy and mean- 
ingful individual accountability. (Note: 
CDCr’s Security Threat Group- Step Down 
Program policy is NOT responsive to our 
demands for numerous reasons. See our 
prior statements rejecting said policy.) 

2) Our class-action civil suit continues 
to proceed; the court recently allowed us 
to supplement our claims to include SHU 
conditions at the other three SHUs across 
the state in addition to Pelican Bay. And the 
trial date remains set for December 2015. 
The case is looking solid, with excellent 
support from 10 experts, and our outside 
supporters are ramping up their supportive 
actions to keep the public’s attention on our 
cause. 

3) The legislative aspect is presently on 
hold to a large extent. I will add that leg- 
islators Tom Ammiano and Loni Hancock 
kept their word and held two joint Public 
Safety Committee hearings regarding our 
issues, in October 2013 and February 2014, 
and they each tried their best to get legis- 
lation passed, responsive to our five core 
demands. 

Their courageous efforts were stymied 
by the CDCr and CCPOA (guards union), 
using their political influence over Gov. 
Brown and many lawmakers. All of them 
took active roles in squashing Ammiano ’s 


bill as well as repeatedly amending Han- 
cock’s bill to the point of it being of very 
little relevance to our five core demands, 
thereby resulting in withdrawal of much of 
our outside support and finally Hancock’s 
withdrawal of the bill. 

Gov. Brown and the other lawmakers 
who opposed these two bills are thus ex- 
posed as CDCr prisoncrat collaborators. 
Their acts and failure to act regarding 
CDCr prisoncrats’ indefinite SHU- solitary 
confinement policies and practices we 
helped expose to the world via our prisoner 
class collective’s mass peaceful protest ac- 
tions between 2011 and 2013 make them 
supportive enablers of torture. And they 
need to be constantly exposed as such. 

Keep in mind that since we formed the 
PBSP Short Corridor Collective in early 
2011 (now known as the Prisoner-class 
Human Rights Collective), we have made a 
lot of positive progress in a relatively short 
amount of time. And it’s important to note 
that those who formed the collective are 
now in stronger positions, capable of being 
more effective now that many of the collec- 
tive members have been transferred out of 
Pelican Bay State Prison (PBSP) to other 
prisons via CDCr’s Step-Down Program, 
enabling them to more effectively promote 
our Agreement to End Race-Based Hostili- 
ties. 

This is directly related to our overall 
strategy on prison reform - our primary 
goal being to end long term SHU and Ad 
Seg confinement. Our secondary goal is 
to bring an end to CDCr’s abusive exploi- 
tation of the prisoner class, inclusive of 
our outside loved ones. That is related to 
CDCr’s failure to adhere to the legislative 
mandate to prioritize public safety via the 
rank and file staff’s “promotion of prison- 


er-on-prisoner violence” in order to justify 
the ongoing endless warehousing of tens of 
thousands of prisoners in the general popu- 
lation prisons across the state, especially in 
the Level 4 institutions. 

Thereby, our goal is to limit the violence 
amongst the prisoner class and thus end the 
justification for indefinite massive ware- 
housing. This forces prisoncrats to open up 
the general population prisons and use the 
billions of dollars budgeted annually for 
the purpose intended by the people: to pro- 
mote public safety via programs beneficial 
to prisoners, our outside loved ones and so- 
ciety in general. 

This includes allowing lifers’ to once 
again have conjugal visits with their loved 
ones on a regular basis, because main- 
taining close family ties is a well known, 
proven method of rehabilitation, including 
the reduction of violence in the prison en- 
vironment. 

And we are additionally hoping our ex- 
ample of effective collective unity for the 
benefit of all those who are similarly situ- 
ated behind these walls will be followed by 
the working class poor in the communities. 

We are in a protracted struggle against 
a powerful entity that includes an element 
with a fascist police state mentality and re- 
lated agenda. We are fighting to make ma- 
jor changes to the way prisoners and our 
outside loved ones are viewed by society 
and treated in the prison system - inclusive 
of more than 30 years of well entrenched 
cultural policies that exploitatively dehu- 
manize the prisoner class in order to sub- 
ject them to systematic, state sanctioned 
torturous treatment and brutal conditions 
that have been condemned by international 
treaty law. 

We cannot allow this to continue. We 
have taken a stand against it, and we must 
continue to do our part, collectively, from 
behind these walls, to end such malignant 
practices. 

The reason for our progress is our em- 
powering collective unity inside and out- 
side these walls, the unity amongst pris- 
oners, our outside loved ones and other 
supporters. Our efforts have helped to 
expose horrendous, immoral treatment of 
tens of thousands of incarcerated men and 
women, nationwide for decades. And we 
gratefully acknowledge the world interest, 
support and outraged condemnation of the 
United States prison industrial complex’ 
torture regime openly occurring in public 
institutions. 

I believe it’s important for people out- 


side who support our cause to be able to 
effectively counter the prisoncrats’ propa- 
gandist, dehumanizing rhetoric, as well as 
their ability to educate the public in general 
as to what’s really going on in this system 

- the current CDCr annual budget is more 
than $12 billion - and it is for this purpose 
that I include the below points. 

1) Prisoncrats’ claim that “CDCr does not 
confine any prisoners in solitary confine- 
ment; nor do we torture prisoners.” These 
self-serving claims are demonstrably false. 

Prisoncrats - the “civil servants” within 
the prison industrial complex, which is re- 
lated to the military and homeland security 
complex, all being utilized in the class war 
on the working class poor - have been uti- 
lizing coercive brainwashing and torture 
techniques to exploit, manipulate and con- 
trol prisoners and the related working class 
poor in the communities since the early 
1960s. These techniques are modeled on 
those created by the Russians and used on 
American POWs by the Chinese during the 
Korean War (1950-1953). 

Such techniques were subsequently 
studied - per CIA and military directives 

- by psychologists, psychiatrists and so- 
cial scientists, resulting in two influential 
texts published in 1961: “The Manipula- 
tion of Human Behavior” and “The Power 
to Change Behavior.” The latter “became 
a theoretical and practical foundation for 
the behavior modification programs that 
shaped U.S. domestic prison policy in the 
1960s and ‘70s. Both publications were 
heavily indebted to the literature on ‘Com- 
munist’ thought reform and sensory depri- 
vation and both yielded specific techniques 
for the production of social death, both 
within the United States and beyond,” ac- 
cording to an excellent book on the history 
of solitary confinement in the U.S. called 
“Solitary Confinement: Social Death and 
its Afterlives” by Lisa Guenther, 2013. 

Further support is the 1961 symposium, 
“The Power to Change Behavior,” con- 
vened in Washington D.C., by the Bureau 
of Prisons (BOP). It brought together prison 
wardens and behavioral scientists - includ- 
ing Edgar Schein, an important researcher 
on Chinese Communist thought reform to 
consider how prisoners could be “treated” 
with behavior modification therapy. 

“Edgar Schein’s contribution to the sym- 
posium, ‘Man Against Man: Brainwash- 
ing,’ draws on his 1953 research (published 
in 1956) on Communist brainwashing tech- 
niques to reflect on how these techniques 
might be used to reform U.S. domestic 


prisoners. Schein was a professor at the 
MIT Sloan School of Management (then 
the School of Industrial Management). Af- 
terpublication of his 1971 book, ‘Coercive 
Interrogation,’ he went on to have a highly 
successful career in corporate and organi- 
zational psychology” (Guenther, “Solitary 
Confinement,” pages 84-87). 

At the symposium, “Schein put forward a 
set of ‘practical recommendations,’ throw- 
ing ethics and morals out the window. They 
include: physical removal of prisoners to 
areas sufficiently isolated to break or se- 
riously weaken close emotional ties; seg- 
regation of all natural leaders; spying on 
prisoners, reporting back private material; 
exploitation of opportunists and informers; 
convincing prisoners they can trust no one; 
systematic withholding of mail; building 
a group conviction among prisoners that 
they have been abandoned by or are to- 
tally isolated from their social order; using 
techniques of character invalidation, i.e., 
humiliation, revilement and shouting to in- 
duce feelings of fear, guilt and suggestibil- 
ity; coupled with sleeplessness, an exacting 
prison regimen and periodic interrogational 
interviews” (Nancy Kershan, “Out of Con- 
trol: A Fifteen Year Battle Against Control 
Unit Prisons,” page 12-13). 

Of course, these brainwashing tech- 
niques have been refined and perfected 
over the course of the past 60 years, such 
as techniques the British have used on Irish 
Republicans and similar tactics refined by 
the West German government to try and 
destroy the Red Army Faction, who were 
fighting the imperialism in their country, 
related to a large extent to West German 
government leaders adhering to the dictates 
of the U.S. government. And these are the 
techniques applied to prisoners confined 
in this country’s “control unit” prisons, as 
summarized with reference to specific ex- 
amples in my Dec. 30, 2014, article “The 
way forward to end solitary confinement 
torture: Where’s the army?” posted on the 
San Francisco Bay View website on Jan. 
25, 2015. 

Indeed, the control unit prison environ- 
ment and effects thereof on the “living be- 
ingness” of those subjected to it are much 
more damaging than most people can imag- 
ine. Of course, one who studied the subject, 
obtaining a doctorate degree in the related 
fields of psychology and psychiatry, would 
be well versed in these effects, as I’m sure 
CDCr Secretary Beard is. 

Examples of this are taken from Lisa 
Guenther’s book, “Solitary Confinement,” 
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shared below in rebuttal to CDCr’s claims: 

“We don’t operate solitary confinement 
- nor do we subject prisoners to sensory 
deprivation or torturous conditions in our 
SHU and Ad Seg Units.” This and the fol- 
lowing quotes are taken from Beard’s LA 
Times op ed of Aug. 6, 2013, in which he 
states that “all SHU cells have outside fac- 
ing windows” and “At Pelican Bay, all cells 
have skylights.” These are boldfaced lies. 

“ Inmates have TVs and radios .” This is 
true only if you can afford to purchase your 
own, and many can’t. 

“ They have weekly access to a law li- 
brary This is a boldfaced lie. You might 
get access once a month. 

“ They have daily exercise time.” In Peli- 
can Bay SHU, you may go to “yard” for 
one and a half hours per day, depending on 
circumstances from day to day. The “yard” 
is akin to a concrete cell, absent a toilet and 
water unit. You’re on camera, by yourself, 
unless you’re one of the few who have a 
cellmate. 

“ Many have cell-mates .” Very few have 
cellmates. 

“ They can earn degrees .” There are only 
a few openings, and one must pay for the 
required books; most prisoners can’t afford 
it. 

“ They send and receive letters .” Mail is 
one of the things IGI and other staff with- 
hold and play games with. 

“ Their family and friends visit them ev- 
ery weekend .” Due to the isolated location 
of Pelican Bay, most prisoners never re- 
ceive a visit. 

“ This is not 1 solitary confinement, ’in that 
prisoners can have visitors and, in many 
cases, interaction with other inmates .” 

As described in my Dec. 30, 2014, ar- 
ticle referenced above, the control unit 
environment is designed for the purpose 
of enabling prisoncrats to maximize their 
ability to dehumanize and psychologically 
exploit prisoners in order to coerce them 
into becoming informants for the state. One 
tactic is to place a prisoner of one race in a 
pod - a pod consists of eight cells - totally 
isolated from his social group. This can and 
does go on for years. 

From Guenther’s “Solitary Confine- 
ment” (2013): “What is it like to be con- 
fined in a supermax unit? A typical cell 
ranges in size from 6 feet by 8 feet to 8 feet 
by 12 feet; it is part of a ‘pod’ of eight to 10 
cells arranged into two tiers. Cells are usu- 
ally painted white or pale grey to reduce vi- 
sual stimulus. Furnishings consist of a bed, 
table and seat, a toilet and sink - all bolted 


in place. [In California’s SHUs, all are con- 
crete and steel]. 

“The door is constructed of perforated 
stainless steel resembling a dense wire 
mesh that obstructs the prisoner’s view to 
the outside while allowing some natural 
light to filter through along with the sounds 
and smells of adjoining cells, or even the 
pepper spray used on prisoners during cell 
extractions. 

“There is a slot in the door, called a 
cuff port, tray port, meal port or pie flap, 
through which food trays are exchanged 
and the prisoner’s hands cuffed or uncuffed 
for removal from the cell. There are either 
no windows at all or just a small, high win- 
dow that lets in light but does not afford 
any view of the outside. Surveillance via 
listening devices and cameras is constant. 

“Prisoners are confined in solitude for 
22 to 23.5 hours a day, with the remain- 
ing time spent - again, in solitude - in an 
outdoor exercise yard, surrounded by con- 
crete or tightly woven security mesh walls 
that offer little or no view of the outside 
and only a small glimpse of the sky. These 
yards are often called ‘dog pens’ or ‘dog 
runs’ because of their resemblance to an 
outdoor kennel. Remotely operated doors 
allow prison staff to release prisoners from 
their cells for showers or exercise without 
coming into contact with them. Depending 
on the prisoner’s level of good behavior, 
they may be given access to books, radio, 
television . . . 

“A prisoner in a Control Unit can for 
years, even decades, go without experienc- 
ing any form of touch beyond the chaining 
and unchaining of wrists through the cuff 
port in the door. ... Officers are entitled 
to perform strip searches ... Often, these 
searches are conducted as a matter of rou- 
tine. ... 

“What would it be like to have one’s 
bodily contact with others reduced to the 
fastening and unfastening of restraints, 
punctuated with the most intimate probing 
of the surface and depths of one’s body? 
Not to be able to speak to anyone except 
through intercom or by yelling through a 
slot in the door? To be kept in solitude and 
yet exposed to constant surveillance and to 
the echoing noise of other prisoners? What 
would it be like to be prevented from hav- 
ing a concrete experience of open, unre- 
stricted space? Not to see the sky or the ho- 
rizon for days, weeks or even years on end? 

“It is impossible to imagine. ... Prisoners 
in solitary confinement are, by definition, 
excluded from the looping effects of social 


interaction; they are isolated in their cells, 
with no one to see or to look back at them, 
no one to touch or to receive their touch. 
And yet, precisely by virtue of their forced 
isolation, prisoners’ situation is mediated 
by countless others: the guards who keep 
them, feed them and monitor their activi- 
ties; the wardens who oversee the guards; 
the prison review board that continues their 
isolation every 90 days [In California, it’s 
180 days.]; ... and us, the public who toler- 
ate their ongoing isolation, even (or espe- 
cially) if we are not even aware of it. 

“Supermax prisoners are unperceived 
and unimaginable ‘others,’ but they are our 
others, and a society that practices long- 
term, wide-scale solitary confinement can- 
not help but be shaped by our (non)relation 
to those who have been ‘disappeared’ but 
who remain among us, and sometimes re- 
turn to haunt us. 

“Many prisoners speak of their experi- 
ence in supermax prison as a form of living 
death. On the one hand, their bodies still 
live and breathe, eat and defecate, wake and 
sleep (often with difficulty). On the other 
hand, a meaningful sense of living embodi- 
ment has for the most part drained out of 
their lives; they’ve become unhinged from 
the world, confined to a space in which all 
they can do is turn around or pace back and 
forth, blocked from an open-ended percep- 
tion of the world as a space of mutual be- 
longing and interaction with others . . . 

“[Prolonged solitary confinement 
amounts to a production of something like 
schizophrenia in the prisoner (Merleau- 
Ponty, 2002, page 335). I argue that su- 
permax confinement is not a solution to 
the problem of finding a place to keep ‘the 
worst of the worst’ from harming others. 
It is - among other things - a technology 
for producing what one could call mental 
illness, if ‘mental’ were not too narrow a 
term to express the complex intertwining 
of body, mind and world that I have under- 
taken to describe. 

“Prolonged solitary confinement in a 
control prison threatens to exhaust the oth- 
erwise inexhaustible horizons of perceptual 
experience by blocking prisoners’ concrete 
experience of depth in its spatial affective 
and social dimensions. It leaves prisoners 
feeling like their lives have been drained of 
meaning, like they are dead within life, no 
longer of space but merely in it” (Guenther, 
pages 161-194). 

2) Related to the above, is my response 
to those who question the position that we 
are in a class war, inclusive of policies and 
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practices referenced herein, I will add my 
viewpoint of personally seeing our struggle 
for human rights and dignity in these pris- 
ons as being directly related to the war be- 
ing waged against the working class poor 
in this nation - going on for far too long 
now. And that’s the point I’ve intended 
when various media reporters have taken 
my words out of context. 

The imperialistic, fascist police state 
elitists’ abusive exploitation of the working 
class poor is out of control, and the only 
way for people to bring about meaningful 
change is to come together collectively. 
This includes the prisoner class, which is a 
microcosm of the working class poor, with 
most prisoners being casualties of the class 
war. 

Related to this class war is CDCr pris- 
oncrats’ intentional, systematic, state sanc- 
tioned torture regime for the diabolical pur- 
pose of breaking prisoners, using coercive 
sensory deprivation and other brainwashing 
techniques. One only needs pay attention to 
the consistent use of methods designed to 
dehumanize the prisoner class, especially 
those in SHU, and thereby psychologically 
indoctrinate those in control of said prison- 
ers with a mental image of the subhuman 
“other” thereby ensuring a continuation of 
the culture of malignant abuse. 

This position regarding intentionality of 
CDCr prisoncrats’ continual dehumaniza- 
tion of the prisoner class is supported by 
more than 100 years of scientific study 
and experimentation, as exemplified in the 
various books covering the subject. As you 
read the following excerpts, remember - 
CDCr Secretary Beard holds at least one 
doctorate degree in psychology. 

From Stanford Professor Phillip Zim- 
bardo’s book, “The Lucifer Effect - Under- 
standing How Good People Turn Evil,” At 
p. 307 “Dehumanization and Moral Disen- 
gagement” 

“... Dehumanization is central con- 
struct in our understanding of ‘man’s 
inhumanity to man.’ Dehumanization 
occurs whenever some human beings 
consider other human beings to be ex- 
cluded from the moral order of being a 
human person. The objects of this psy- 
chological process lose their human 
status in the eyes of their dehumaniz- 
ers. By identifying certain individuals 
or groups as being outside the sphere 
of humanity, dehumanizing agents 
suspend the morality that might typi- 
cally govern reasoned actions toward 
their fellows. 


Dehumanization is a central pro- 
cess in prejudice, racism and discrimi- 
nation. Dehumanization stigmatizes 
others, attributing to them a ‘spoiled 
identity.’ Under such conditions, it be- 
comes possible for moral, morally up- 
right and even idealistic people to per- 
form acts of destructive cruelty. Not 
responding to the human qualities of 
other persons automatically facilitates 
inhumane actions. The golden rule be- 
comes truncated: ‘Do unto others as 
you would. ’ It is easier to be callous or 
rude toward dehumanized ‘objects,’ to 
ignore their demands and pleas, to use 
them for your own purposes, even to 
destroy them if they are irritating. . .” 

At pp. 311-312, “In Faces of the 
Enemy, Sam Keen shows how arche- 
types of the enemy are created by vi- 
sual propaganda that most nations use 
against those judged to be dangerous 
‘them,’ ‘outsiders,’ ‘enemies.’ ...Such 
propaganda has been widely practiced 
on a worldwide scale... In creating a 
new evil enemy in the minds of good 
members of righteous tribes, ‘the en- 
emy’ is: aggressor, faceless, rapist, 
godless, barbarian, greedy, criminal, 
torturer, murderer, an abstraction, or a 
dehumanize animal. . .” 

Taking the above into context, those 
people who pay attention will recognize 
the correlative relevance to what I’ve been 
pointing out: The fascist-elitist: in power 
positions in this country have been wag- 
ing an all-out, ever expanding war upon the 
working class poor (inclusive of the pris- 
oner class). Support is self-evident, when 
we consider the constant bombardment of 
propagandist war-monger rhetoric that the 
masses are subject to 24/7, vial the govern- 
ment controlled mainstream media. Exam- 
ples are: “The War on Crime,” “The War on 
Drugs,” “The War on Gangs,” “The War on 
the Worst of the Worst.” 

Those in power have been using this 
fear mongering - dehumanizing propagan- 
dist tactic in response to our societal social 
problems, keeping the people in a never 
ending war: AGAINST EACH OTHER, 
while being constantly exploited by those 
in power, in countless other ways. And the 
underlying root causes of our major soci- 
etal problems remain unresolved. (Num- 
ber One of which is the growing unequal 
distribution of wealth.) As Einstein so elo- 
quently stated, “We can’t solve problems 
by using the same kind of thinking we used 
when we created them.” 


I will add, it’s important to note that 
California prisoners and our outside loved 
ones, treatment/ conditions under the ma- 
lignantly manipulative leadership of CDCr 
Secretary Beard, have not gotten better. 
They have actually gotten worse when one 
examines the ‘new’ police state type regu- 
lations implemented over the course of the 
past three years. For example: 

a. “The Security Threat Group Step 
Down Program” policy, which will ulti- 
mately enable prisoncrats to greatly expand 
upon the numbers of prisoners entombed 
indefinitely in SHU cells. 

b. The expansion of the so-called ‘ob- 
scenity’ policy, which criminalizes any/all 
prisoner (and public) writings critical of 
prisoncrats dehumanizing abuse of power, 
and c. the mandated drug testing of all pris- 
oners, together with subjecting all visitors 
to invasive searches and drug sniffing dogs, 
based on Beard’s crusade to rid prisons of 
drugs. (Beard’s pretextual support for this 
is his underlings fraudulent manipulation 
of ‘random’ voluntary prisoner drug tests 
that allegedly demonstrated more than 25% 
of the population was on dope?? Most of 
the ‘dirty tests’ were from people on their 
medically prescribed meds.) The above 
examples are textbook tactics, historically 
employed by fascists. This type of tactics 
that are always initiated against the margin- 
alized, disenfranchised segments of a soci- 
ety, and incrementally expanded to include 
the rest of a society. Under Beard’s watch, 
the system will continue to be a multi-bil- 
lion dollar failure. 

The deeply rooted culture of abuse will 
continue as long as leadership utilizes old 
policies and practices, expanding on them, 
in spite of such being proven failures and 
violations of human rights. CDCr’s exploit- 
ative dehumanization of the prisoner class 
must end. As summarized from the above 
excerpts taken from Professor Zimbardo’s 
book, such dehumanization is for the sole 
purpose of perpetuating the cultural cli- 
mate of endless abuse of prisoners, and 
our outside loved ones. Such is contrary to 
the principles of a society which promotes 
‘evolving standards of decency.’ 

It’s disturbing Governor Brown would 
appoint a malignant psycho-doctor like 
Beard, to run an already twisted prison sys- 
tem? Secretary Beard is an opportunistic, 
career Corrections Administrator (a malig- 
nant torturer of prisoners) with a doctorate 
degree in various types of psychology. Pri- 
or to his appointment as CDCr’s Secretary 
he spent more than 30 years in the Pennsyl- 
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vania prison system, retiring as the director 
of that system. He was subsequently hired 
as an expert witness by lawyers represent- 
ing California prisoners in the class action 
case, Coleman-Plata regarding mental and 
medical care violations, and he testified be- 
fore the Federal Court in 2010 and 2011, 
declaring the systematic problems re men- 
tal health care violations in the California 
system had not been fixed, only to flip-flop 
on his* position a few months later, after 
Governor Brown made a deal to hire him 
to run the California system, with an an- 
nual salary of nearly $300,000. (in addi- 
tion to his large pension from Pennsylva- 
nia). Once he became CDCr’s Secretary, 
Beard submitted a declaration on behalf 
of the State, claiming the problems regard- 
ing mental health care had to be fixed. He 
did this at a time when CDCr prisoncrats 
were regularly subjecting mentally ill pris- 
oners to gallons of pepper spray, prior to 
brutally beating them, resulting in at least 
one prisoner’s death, which prisoncrats at- 
tempted to cover up. No big deal in a sys- 
tem operating with a long standing culture 
of dehumanizing prisoners; placing them 
on sub-human status with the support and 
enablement of lawmakers. 

Also notable is, under Beard’s watch in 
Pennsylvania, the system instituted its own 
brand of additional, torturous sensory de- 
privation, via the creation of a unit for the 
‘worst of the worst. ’ In this unit, prisoners 
are in solitary confinement cells, deprived 
of virtually all reading material, including 
newspapers and magazines. Apparently, the 
only reading material allowed is a fictional 
book, once in awhile; no personal photo- 
graphs, etc., a draconian policy upheld by 
the U.S. Supreme Court (See: Beard v. 
Banks , 548 U.S. 5 2 126 S. Ct. 2527(2006). 

With the above points in mind it no sur- 
prise to see the fascist policies of malig- 
nant oppression occurring under Beard’s 
watch in California. This is the purpose 
for which he was appointed by Governor 
Brown, without opposition from California 
prisoncrats and the CCPOA guards union. 
They allowed appointment of this outsider 
without a peep. 

3. In response to those who pose the 
question, “Why should we care about 
what’s going on in prisons?”: There are 
many reasons for people to care, including 
their civic responsibilities, citizens need to 
be conscious of what their elected repre- 
sentatives are doing in their name. Here’s 
a few more examples of why it’s in The 
Peoples’ best interests to care, and in car- 


ing, hold those they allow to be in power 
accountable: 

(a) We, as a people, do not condone the 
torture or other cruel, inhuman or degrad- 
ing treatment or punishment of our fellow 
human beings, under any circumstances. 
Such practices are not in keeping with our 
nation as an international, public stance of 
being a protector of human rights, nor is 
it in keeping with our society’s ‘evolving 
standards of decency. ’ 

Our nation’s prisons are intended ‘for 
the purpose of punishing convicted of- 
fenders humanely. Our U.S. Constitution’s 
Eighth Amendment prohibits cruel and un- 
usual punishments. We know that most of 
our imprisoned people will be released one 
day and it’s contrary to society’s interests 
to have people returning to society much 
worse than when they went in, especially 
not after being subjected to years of ex- 
ploitative, dehumanizing techniques, in- 
clusive of the worst type of physical and 
psychological torture(s), that most people 
will never be able to imagine. 

It’s no secret our nation incarcerates 
more people than any other nation on the 
planet; not surprising when we consider the 
fact that those in power have exploited the 
masses, the working class poor, via promo- 
tion of an endless state of war upon each 
other - War on Crime, War on Drugs, War 
on Gangs, War on the People. It’s also no 
secret that our nation subjects between 
25,000 to 80,000 to a type of intentional 
sensory deprived solitary confinement, as 
an ultimate control mechanism, designed 
for the purpose of completely severing 
those relegated to worst of the worst, sub- 
human status from their own sense of ‘liv- 
ing beingness.’ 

In the California system tens of thou- 
sands of prisoners have been subjected to 
an indefinite type of dehumanizing sensory 
deprivation in SHU/AdSeg cells. Many 
have been subjected to this endless form 
of state sanctioned torture for decades. And 
thousands of California prisoners have 
collectively participated in three massive 
peaceful protests, 2011-2013, thereby ex- 
posing this fact to the world. Such practices 
are immoral and illegal. 

According to ‘Restatement (Third) of 
the Foreign Relations Law of the United 
States, a state violates international law if, 
as a matter of policy, it practices, encour- 
ages, or condones (d) torture or other cruel, 
inhuman, or degrading treatment or pun- 
ishment, of (f) a consistent pattern of gross 
violations of internationally recognized hu- 


man rights.’ 

According to the Inter- American Court 
of Human Rights, ‘prolonged isolation 
and coercive solitary confinement are, 
in themselves, cruel and inhuman treat- 
ments, damaging to the person’s psychic 
and moral integrity, and it is his right to re- 
spect the dignity inherent to the human per- 
son. ’ Velasquez v. Rodriguez case, InterAm. 
Ct. H.R.(ser.C) No. 4, at p 156 (1988) 

The United States is a party to the Con- 
vention Against Torture and Other Cruel 
Inhumane or Degrading Treatment or Pun- 
ishment (CAT). The CAT was ratified by 
the U.S. in 1990. The CAT defines torture 
as: 

An act by which pain or suffering, 
whether physical or mental, is inten- 
tionally inflicted on a person for such 
purposes as ... punishing him for an 
act he or a third person committed or 
is suspected of having committed, or 
intimidating or coercing him or a third 
person, when such pain or suffering is 
inflicted by or at the instigation of or 
with the consent or acquiescence of a 
public official or other person acting in 
an official capacity. 

There is no question of California’s in- 
tentional violation of international treaty 
law via their policy and practice of sub- 
jecting prisoners to decades of indefinite 
solitary confinement, one purpose of which 
is to break the prisoner via brainwashing- 
torture techniques, so the prisoner agrees 
to become an informant for the state (the 
worst sort of coercion). 

The conditions and effects thereof on 
the person are summarized above. One ad- 
ditional point of support thsuch dehuman- 
izing treatment, and related conditions, 
cause severe pain to those prisoners (and 
their outside loved ones) mercilessly sub- 
jected to such, is the studies conducted by 
Matthew D. Lieberman, a Harvard trained 
professor in the Departments of Psychol- 
ogy, Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences at 
UCLA [check this abbrev.] In his book, 
“Social ...” Lieberman relies on MRI brain 
studies and related experiments to support 
the position that we respond to social pain 
and pleasure in the same way we respond 
to physical pain and pleasure. And social 
paint may hurt more than physical pain. 

“When asked what the most painful ex- 
perience in our lives has been, most of us 
do not recount an injury or a broken bone 
— we describe the death of a loved one 
or the end of a marriage or a relationship.” 
The studies also demonstrate that empa- 
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thized pain is real too. . . This supports what 
people have known for a long time: social 
isolation causes people to experience ex- 
treme pain. This includes the experience of 
our loved ones, and people of conscience 
who know of and thereby feel our suffer- 
ing!!! 

Another note from the ... U.N. General 
Assembly, July 28, 2008 [A/63/175], Sixty 
Third Session, item 67 (a) of the provision- 
al agenda. 

IV. Solitary confinement, pages. 77-85 
(pp. 17-20) ‘ 

“When the element of psychologi- 
cal pressure is used on purpose as part 
of isolation regimes such practices 
become coercive and can amount to 
torture. 

At p. 24: Research indicates that 
small group isolation in some circum- 
stances may have similar effects to 
solitary confinement and such regimes 
should not be considered an appropri- 
ate alternative.” 

And then, there’s the following from 
the ACLU, October 17, 2014 report re 
53 rd Session of the Committee Against Tor- 
ture. 

ACLU Shadow Report to the 3 rd to 
5 th of the United States, re: United States’ 
Compliance with the Convention Against 
Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or De- 
grading Treatment or Punishment — 
“Introduction: 

2. The absolute prohibition of torture is 
of fundamental importance to the United 
States. As President Obama stated in his 
address to the nation on national security, 
delivered at the National Archives on May 
21,2009: 

“I can stand here today, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, and say 
without exception or equivocation that 
we do not torture, and that we will vig- 
orously protect our people while forg- 
ing a strong and durable framework 
that allows us to fight terrorism while 
abiding by the rule of law. 

Most recently, in his May 23, 2013 
speech at the National Defense Uni- 
versity, the President reiterated that 
the United States has ‘unequivocally 
banned torture.” 

Finally, let’s not forget the revelations in 
late December 2014, re: Disclosure of the 
December 9, 2014 release of the redacted 
portion of Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee’s finding that the CIA tortured count- 
less detainees [per Bush/Cheney, et. Al. 
directives]... President Obama’s response 


declared the past practices “Brutal, and as 
I’ve said before, constituted torture in my 
mind. And that’s not who we are.” 

The above points, when considered in 
context, of this nation’s blatant, ongoing 
violation(s) of treaty law re: exploitative 
torture of tens of thousands of prisoners 
subject to long term solitary sensory de- 
prived conditions of confinement, begs 
the question: WHY??? Why are you [The 
People] allowing these decades old policies 
and practices of dehumanizing treatment 
and torture to continue to be carried out 
upon your fellow people — the casualties 
of the class war??? 

(b) The fact that CDCr’s current, annual 
budget for this fiscal year is more than $12 
Billion, while, most other social programs 
are suffering from the past years of contin- 
ual deep cuts (and the present push to sub- 
stantially increase the tuition of College) 
should cause The People to care!?! 

This is $12 Billion going to a corrupt 
State Agency, whose policies and practices 
are 100% failure. We’re talking about a 
state agency funded by Billions of Tax Pay- 
ers dollars, each year, a state agency subject 
to a legislative mandate to prioritize public 
safety that has, for decades, done the oppo- 
site via a philosophy and culture of exploit- 
ative, dehumanization of the prisoner class, 
for the purposes of: 

The expansion, and related profit 
of, the prison industrial complex; the 
related factor being the fascist police 
state type psychological ware on the 
working class poor, and related mass 
incarceration (including the expan- 
sion of the ‘control unit prison’), as 
one means of keeping the masses in 
check! ! ! 

The CDCr system is an ongoing, multi- 
billion dollar fraud on the tax payers. This 
fraudulent scheme includes involvement 
of most of our state lawmakers, who re- 
ceive their share of kickbacks from various 
prisoncrats, including the CCPOA guards 
union. 

People should care because there are 
more than 7 million children going without 
enough to eat every day. People should care 
because we’re treating our fellow human 
beings worse than our poultry and other 
animals. [This is what our elected officials 
are doing to SHU prisoners, in The Peoples 
name!!!] 

(c) People should care because 
historically fascist police-state regimes occur 
incrementally via the initial oppression of the 
marginalized, disenfranchised members of 


society. Usually such oppressive action is 
taken based on the governments claim that 
such is necessary ‘to protect the peoples 
freedoms.’ 

The fact that there is an element with an 
expanding police state agenda in this nation 
is not a secret, and an excellent book point- 
ing to specific examples of this, with refer- 
ence to similar historical events resulting 
in fascist regimes, is Naomi Wolf’s “The 
End of America - A Letter of Warning to a 
Young Patriot.” 

In typical fashion, these police state tac- 
tics are being bourne out by CDCr’s dehu- 
manizing police state practices of torture 
and other malignant oppression presently 
being expanded upon, to further oppress 
the working class poor people in the com- 
munities. 

A current prime example of this the San 
Diego District Attorney’s Office ’rs recent 
use of a clause in the (year 2000) Propo- 
sition 21, which states that ‘ anvone who 
benefits from gang activity can be charged 
with conspiracy.’ This is being applied to 
anyone who is entered in the “California 
Gang Database, created as per Prop 21 pro- 
visions referenced above. 

People are entered into the database 
based on meeting two or more criteria that 
is for the most based on the subjective view 
of the officer who enters one into the da- 
tabase, no questions asked. The gang con- 
spiracy charge is being applied to every- 
one who is affiliated, any time anyone of 
the other affiliates commit a gang related 
crime. 

Those familiar with CDCr’s alleged 
‘gang management’ policy (s) will note the 
correlation between the Prop. 21 provisions 
and CDCr’s policy [implemented in 2008, 
of using 3 or more items to validate a pris- 
oner as a gang affiliate, and thereby on the 
basis of said classification, alone, result is 
SHU placement indefinitely, where they re- 
main until they parole, die or go insane or 
debrief [become an informant for the state]. 

Keep in mind the additionally more re- 
cent policies of oppression implemented 
under Beard’s watch, referenced above. I 
urge people to pay close attention to what 
is going on in San Diego because, if suc- 
cessful, such tactics will be used statewide, 
with the result of anyone with a sliver of 
association with someone in the gang da- 
tabase can be arrested and charged with 
conspiracy. 

People should care because the CDCr 
tactics referenced in this document will in 
time all be implemented in our communi- 
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ties, if people continue to sit back and fail 
to hold lawmakers accountable 

What people can do: Resist! Using peace- 
ful actions, fight for what’s right via coordi- 
nated, collective efforts inside and outside 
these walls!! In early 2011, our collective 
drew the line and said “ENOUGH!” We, 
the prisoner class, will no longer compla- 
cently accept being dehumanized, subject 
to the social death and related endless tor- 
ture many of us have been forced to endure 
in this tomb of non-living death for three or 
more decades with no end in sight! 

Prior to our peaceful actions beginning 
in 2011, the prisoner class, being exploit- 
ed and used in these long term SHU units 
were all but forgotten. We were the face- 
less, nameless, socially dead sub-humans 
“worst-of-the-worst [per prisoncrat pro- 
paganda, and we set out to take back our 
living human-being-ness, and force major 
changes to the system, via our united-col- 
lective-peaceful actions. 

Our intent being to educate and expose 
our decades of torturous treatment in these 
publicly funded dungeons, the nature of 
which is the ongoing, multi-billion dollar 
fraud on the tax payer [on the People] of 
the world. And to date, we’ve had some 
success, with more to accomplish. 

In 2011, we said ENOUGH! and meant 
it. We are not going to accept anything less 
than the complete end to long term SHU 
and AdSeg confinement, and we will de- 
mand the humane treatment and dignity 
that all living beings are entitled to. In 
the prison context, this requires an end to 
the CDCr culture wherein the prisoncrats 
have systematically dehumanized the pris- 
oner class with impunity. By ‘prison class’ 
I’m referring to prisoners and our outside 
loved ones. And we remain committed to 
our cause, no matter how long it takes, or 
what sacrifices are required. And, critically, 
we remain united in our collective struggle 
toward bringing the long overdue reforms 
to this broken, fraudulent, publicly funded 
state institution — with the help of The 
People ... 

The above is my perspective on our 
struggle, and there’s a few quotes I try to 
keep in mind as we move forward, from 
Howard Zinn’s “the Zinn Reader:” 

at p. 418, “The novelist Aldous Huxley 
once said, ‘Liberties are not given; they are 
taken. We are not given our liberties by the 
Bill of Rights, certainly not by the govern- 
ment which either violates or ignores those 
rights. We take our rights as thinking, ac- 
tion citizens.” 


At p. 407, “. . . It is never to be expected 
in a revolution that everyone will change 
their opinion at the same moment. There 
never yet was any truth or principle so ir- 
resistibly obvious, that al People believed 
it at once. Time and reason must cooperate 
with each other to the final establishment 
of any principle, and therefore, those who 
may happen to be first convinced, have no 
right to persecute others on whom convic- 
tion operates more slowly. The moral prin- 
ciple of revolutions is to instruct, not de- 
stroy.” [This quote is from Thomas Paine’s 
“Rights of Man, Common Sense and other 
Political Writings.” Paine was a leader in 
the American Revolution] 

From the Zinn Reader, at p. 632, “Ac- 
tion is preferably organized throughout ac- 
tion, but there should be room for whatever 
kinds of action any individual or group 
feels moved to undertake... We never 
know exactly the depth or the shallowness 
of the resistance to our actions — until we 
act. We never know exactly what affect we 
will have. Our actions may lead to noth- 
ing except changing ourselves, and that is 
something. They may have a tiny, cumula- 
tive effect, along with a thousand other ac- 
tions. They may also explode . . . We should 
not be preoccupied with predictions or with 
measuring immediate success, but rather 
should take the risk of action. We are not 
totally free, but our strength will be maxi- 
mized if we act as if we are free. We are not 
passive observers, students, theorizers; our 
very thoughts, our statements, our speech- 
es, our essays, throw a weight into the bal- 
ance which cannot be assessed until we 
act...” Action based on conscience; action 
based on one’s civic duty as a ‘free’ citizen 
to hold those ‘in power’ accountable . . . 

With all the above in mind, I hope peo- 
ple will consider the following points: 

i) From the outset, we reject all inten- 
tions of those prisoncrats and collaborat- 
ing stooges, operating with a fascist police 
state agenda of oppression to dehumanize 
our just cause, accusing us of being ‘worst- 
of-the-worst’ making a power-play to re- 
gain control of the system, or other labels 
used by the enemies of the working class 
poor. Our struggle adheres to the principles 
of the Constitution and the Internet Treaty 
Law, and is inspired by all oppressed peo- 
ples’ demands for human rights, dignity, 
respect, justice and equality; the demand to 
be treated as living beings. 

ii) Our outside supporters have all 
of our gratitude; their tireless effort 
supportive of our cause makes a giant 


positive difference. They have recently 
begun monthly supportive actions across 
the state, publically rallying on the 23 rd of 
each month for the purpose of keeping 
the subject of our endless torture in public 
view and thereby exposed to the world. The 
23 rd of each month is symbolic of our 23 % 
hours per day in these tombs of the-living- 
dead, and it is hoped that such rallies will 
spread across the nation. 

iii) The People need to step up and hold 
their elected officials accountable. Our 
endless torture in these tombs is directly 
related the power-elites’ war of oppression 
and exploitation on the working class poor. 
We are casualties of this war. The People 
have the power. Power is worthless when it 
is not utilized. The lawmakers in h tis state 
need to be constantly exposed as supporters 
and enablers of torture. 

iv) I, personally, am no longer 
participating in CDCr’s Step Down Pro- 
gram. At this point, I believe we’ve suffi- 
cient examples of such program being the 
sham we said it would turn out to be, back 
when we rejected CDCr’s STG-SDP pilot 
program proposal, back when they first 
rolled it out in March 2012. We rejected it 
100% back then, and have never waivered 
from this position. . . At this stage, I person- 
ally believe it’s a mistake for mass partici- 
pation in the Step Down Program, especial- 
ly for those doing life, and or long-terms, 
because it’s a b.s. policy, and ongoing mass 
participation is only helping provide pris- 
oncrats with validation for such policy! 

As we’ve said many times before, if 
you’re not doing a ‘determinate’ SHU 
term, you shouldn’t be in SHU, period! 
Why should you have to eat shit (which 
is what’s being shoveled out in Tehachapi 
and Corcoran) to earn your way out of SHU 
when you shouldn’t have been in SHU in 
the first place!?! Em not going to do it, and 
I refer people to the open memo I put out 
to Secretary Beard, et al, dated September 
1, 2014, regarding the way in which their 
policy, as structured, is open for failure. 
CDCr never responded. 

v) And, I encourage other people to put 
their heads together and see what types 
of further, peaceful, non-complaint, non- 
cooperative, resistive means of achieving 
our goals they can come up with! One thing 
I’d like to see our outside supporters add to 
their agenda is a program targeting CDCr’s 
rank and file culture of dehumanization 
of the prisoner class... We’ve already 
demonstrated the power we have when 
united and collectively fighting for the 
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benefit of all who are similarly situated, 
and it is time for CDCr to see and respect 
us as human beings! 

END Long Term SHU! It will be a start 
towards meaningful reform of the entire 
system. 

Onward In Struggle and Solidarity • 


UPDATE ON OUR 

PROTRACTED 

STRUGGLE 

By Mutope Duguma, PB, short corridor, 
Dec. 10, 2014 

A s we enter the new year 2015, 
it would be four (4) years since 
we collectively got together and 
launched our Peaceful Protests to End 
Long Term Solitary Confinement. We have 
not been able to get any policy, outside of 
STG 1 and 2, and SDP, which we have to 
keep in mind, is again cdcr implementa- 
tion of a policy that continues to violate 
our civil and human rights (pi), that holds 
men and women in these solitary con- 
finement torture chambers - SCTC - in- 
definitely, where prisoners been held over 
four (4) decades for no other reason than 
a prison label, called prison gang valida- 
tions, based on confidential information, 
provided to prison officials from snitches, 
rats, informers, turncoats, etc. And in a lot 
of these cases, we would learn that ‘it’ was 
the prison officials who manufactured this 
information, in order to subject prisoners 
to a life of hell. (P2) We have been able to 
examine, evaluate and investigate the STG 
and SDP policy and we unanimously re- 
ject it, because, simply put, it’s more of the 
same, but it mostly empowers the previous 
policies that we initially been peacefully 
protesting. (p3) We all will continue to be 
vulnerable to the validation policies, even 
though they are for non-behavior issues, 
and this means confidential information 
will continue to hold you in these SCTC, 
and place you in them. It don’t matter how 
good or bad you are, this policy takes the 
good with the bad. (p4) 

The individual accountability Core De- 
mand #1 was crucial for establishing a fair 
and just policy. CDCr’s power stems from 
the threats that they place over prisoners, 
by labelling prisoners with groups and 
holding them for the actions of that group; 
and it is flawed, because, other than a gang 
title, by which the group, or individuals, 
are labeled as members or associates, sim- 


ply based on the group’s alleged gang title, 
nothing else allows for cdcr to blatantly 
target racial groups and individuals. Prison 
officials want these targeted individuals 
off of General Population in order to sub- 
ject them to SCTC through individual ac- 
countability. Satisfying Core Demand #1 
would have put an end to this policy, where 
predominantly white prison gang officials 
target mostly New Afrikans and Mexicans 
- Racism. (p5) 

These validations are a matter of life and 
death, because to subject and isolate prison- 
ers for indefinite periods of time in SCTC, 
takes a serious toll on our Health and men- 
tal stability, regardless if we appear to be a 
reflection of strength. We see how humans 
can naturally develop into strong men and 
women. We also see how, if able to grow 
older, they develop into fragile individu- 
als, so as you age it’s a matter of life and 
death. If you’re being provided the proper 
nutrition and socialization (we know this is 
not the case for prisoners, especially those 
of us held in SCTC where the isolation de- 
prives us of natural sunlight, etc.] SCTC 
has an adverse effect on one’s life and it is 
these grounds that should end STCT use. 
The cdcr have a responsibility to protect 
each and every prisoner, regardless how 
they may feel about them. 

(p6) CDCr officials have allowed the ac- 
tive/inactive 6 year review procedures to 
stand, despite STG, 1 and 2 and the SDP 
policy, so far, for two (2) years; Yes, and 
counting. We remain on a dual policy. With 
that said, when your 6 year active/inactive 
review date come, you will go before an 
IGI/OCS who will determine if you are ac- 
tive or inactive. If you are active, you are 
to be retained in SCTC pending your case- 
by-case review with DRB. (p7). If you are 
inactive, then you are referred to DRB and 
seen relatively quick. But if you are re-val- 
idated as active, then you’re retained pend- 
ing your DRB, case-by-case review. Now 
the process is that IGI collects the alleged 
information and prepares for the OCS, and 
the OCS determines if this information is 
sufficient enough for an active or inactive 
re-validation. Then the DRB, that makes 
the final decision, decides if you will be 
detained or not, regardless of what OCS 
recommends. (p8). 

Active or inactive: after six (6) years of 
waiting to go before the DRB, he or she 
should be referred and seen, regardless if 
it’s an active or inactive recommendation, 
or a validation as active, and should see the 
DRB immediately. To tell someone who 


has been deemed active, he or she has to 
wait for their DRB case-by-case review, 
which the same cdcr official refers you 
to, is a grave injustice [and I believe it’s a 
14 th Amendment violation under the Equal 
Protection clause] because prisoners being 
reviewed for active/ inactive re-validation 
should be equally seen by the DRB who 
makes the final decision based on OCS rec- 
ommendation. (p9) This would not allow 
cdcr gang officials to discriminate against 
prisoners they want to retain in SCTC, be- 
cause under the new policy, whether you 
like it or not, as soon as you are in a SDP 
step 1-4 you are on a 3 year process toward 
getting the hell out of the SCTC. 

Whether you are released of not, is irrel- 
evant, but you cannot even begin to chal- 
lenge the new contradictions (problems) 
with the system if you are not afforded 
the right to be processed into the new Step 
Down Program policy. (plO) Plus, we can- 
not negate that these steps afford prisoners 
privileges: most importantly a phone call 
with family (many of us have not talked to 
a family member in over 10 plus years, es- 
pecially when family members, or prison- 
ers, are very ill.) 

My 6 year active/inactive review would 
be on Dec. 16 th 2014. This is my second 
one. If I was to be deemed active, I don’t 
get referred to the DRB, but instead would 
be held on that active recommendation, or 
re-validation, pending case-by-case review 
by the DRB, which can take months or even 
years, just to be told that the DRB confirms 
or disagrees with the recommendation. 

But regardless of the position the DRB 
take, (by what committee, Mutope? Should 
the words be: “when IGI reviews you,. . .”) 
you still will be placed in a Step. 

We, in our Core Demand #2, demanded 
in part, the end to the active/inactive re- 
view, because it retains prisoners indefi- 
nitely in SCTC without any real due pro- 
cess or procedural due process, (p 11) The 
debriefing policy is still in effect and its 
sole purpose is to have prisoners snitch on 
one another for a release from the SCTC 
that they are held on indefinitely. We un- 
derstood that the State power can create 
situations for or in our lives that render us 
vulnerable to the authority/ power that they 
been entrusted with by the People, and, it 
is the abuse of this power/ authority that 
has allowed cdcr to structure up a system 
of torture for thousands of Human Beings 
held in these SCTC, unjustly. We, in part of 
our Core Demand #2, have demanded an 
end to this debriefing policy that tortures 
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men and women for information on other 
men and women by using state sanctioned 
powers to carry out their attacks. 

We continue to be held indefinitely in 
long term solitary confinement, where the 
new policies do not negate (change?) this 
fact where humans who have been in soli- 
tary confinement over 20 to 30 years, are 
now being placed in Step 1 , under the new 
STG 1 & 2 - SDR This speaks to the inhu- 
manity of the cdcr officials who are heart- 
less to the fact that these prisoners have 
endured enough suffering. The placing of 
anyone on frivolous confidential informa- 
tion into Step 1 , is unjust and cruel and un- 
usual. So, if you been in SCTC for 30 years 
and you are placed in Step 1, that’s three 
more years added to that 30 years, which is 
a continuation of long term SCTC. 

I, personally, have witness individuals 
who we all know will easily transition into 
General Population, but are placed in Step 
1 thru 4, due to political material which is 
protected by the First Amendment of the 
US Constitution, that the cdcr supersedes, 
and confidential information. The SDP is 
another scheme to hold countless individu- 
als in long term SCTC. 

We, in our Core Demand #3, demanded 
an end to long term solitary confinement. 
We see that cdcr has basically just re-estab- 
lished for us, three (3) more years in SCTC, 
which is torture, and long term solitary 
confinement, (pi 2) 

National and international opinion clear- 
ly deems long term solitary confinement 
as torture, but these laws are not respected 
by cdcr. Yet, cdcr reduces these laws to 
opinions, (pi 3) We continue to see prison- 
ers die, due to medical neglect, inadequate 
medical treatment. We all hear the horror 
stories, and have our own that have rou- 
tinely been allowed to occur, where count- 
less men and women have died in agoniz- 
ing pain, due to not being diagnosed, or not 
treated for medical conditions that even- 
tually manifest into a deadly disease, in 
which the prisoners suffer the rest of their 
stay in SCTC. In part, we have demanded 
in our Core Demand #4 that an end to inad- 
equate medical treatment cease. (pl4) 

We continue to be fed non-nutritional 
foods and issued regularly disproportionate 
servings, to that prisoners held in long term 
solitary confinement go hungry and be- 
come unhealthy, since it is a concrete fact 
that nutritional foods maintain one’s good 
health. CDCr continues to defy this docu- 
mented fact under the Dietary Guidelines 
for Amerikans, 2010, source: “US Depart- 


ment of Agriculture; US Department of 
Health and Human Services.” (pi 5) The 
case can be made that the food being fed 
to prisoners routinely is not only non-nu- 
tritional, but unhealthy for consumption, 
especially pancakes, waffles, with sugar 
free syrup and peanut with sugar free jelly; 
turkey, beef, chicken, etc. is all by product 
meats, meaning that there is a small per- 
centage of the original meats present, (pi 6) 
So, we are eating mostly soy and pink 
slime, which is why you don’t get no meat 
texture, but instead a flimsy piece of meat. 
That soy is questionable as to being safe, 
let alone healthy for consumption. And 
let’s keep in mind, this is the worst form of 
processed meat you can eat. (pi 7) 

The milk is 60% water; it truly don’t 
have no nutritional value. The two ridicu- 
lous small servings of vegetables we get a 
day, is insufficient to maintain our health. 
And, those on Halal here at PBSP are de- 
prived of so much of their food, simply 
because they have opted to be on a diet 
that’s consistent with one’s religion, or 
principles, in respects to how one’s meat is 
prepared, are retaliated against and denied 
side dishes with these meals on numerous 
occasions, where one’s dinner can be un- 
der 400 calories. I can go on and on about 
the inadequate foods prisoners are forced 
to eat or starve, that provide no nutritional 
benefits. In part, our Core Demand #4, de- 
manded an adequate, balanced, nutritional 
diet be provided, and an end to the dispro- 
portionate servings, (pi 8) 

We are still held inside SCTC, where 
no meaningful educational programs and 
privileges have been implemented, in order 
to challenge (or 'encourage?) the mental 
stability and physical development of the 
prisoners held in these SCTC. When we 
talk about educational programs, we are 
talking about cdcr changing their routine 
practice of just warehousing prisoners in 
these SCTC, but instead, give them access 
to modem world technologies that can be 
provided at prisoner’s expense or state ex- 
pense. We definitely need to bring in lim- 
ited computers that can provide national 
and international geographies and cultures 
to which we can study. The outdated educa- 
tional programs that cdcr at PBSP provides 
serves no educational purpose whatsoever. 
The world is getting smaller and smaller 
and prisoners are like dinosaurs in their 
thinking, especially those of us who have 
been 25 years or longer and it’s worser 
for those of us held in these SCTC. (pi 9) 
We need to be exposed to the many new 


social and cultural developments that has 
occurred over those years. A lot of us, out 
of being uniformed, have no clue as to 
how far the world has advanced, and if we 
continue to be isolated [and this is in refer- 
ence to all prisoners in respects to outdated 
educational programs that provide no edu- 
cational resources to us] is a tragedy, espe- 
cially when cdcr sell to the public ‘rehabili- 
tation of prisoners.’ (p20) 

Tme rehabilitation would be in the trans- 
formation of all prisons being turned into 
colleges and universities, but you have 
to be willing to tap into the thousands of 
mentalities behind these prison walls, be- 
cause who knows if given the opportunity, 
you can have the world best: scientist, doc- 
tors, lawyers, philosophers, judges, cooks, 
teachers, computer geeks, biologists, den- 
tists, architects, artists, etc. 

But we need real courage and commit- 
ment to real education for our prisoners to 
not use this dead energy that is being wast- 
ed away in these man-made tombstones, 
doing nothing for no one. I’ll prefer to be 
studying for a doctorate degree than to be 
just sitting here wasting away like this and 
once that is achieved, we should be afford- 
ed to be given the opportunity to serve the 
national and international interests of the 
world, in respects to humans. (p21) 

But, if cdcr only intends to warehouse 
prisoners ‘til they are dead, then we prison- 
ers have to demand an end to the senseless 
killing of prisoners by proxy. Because hu- 
mans are a resource and the state can invest 
in them positively or negatively, and the 
current investment in prisoners is negative, 
where it relegates the human being to noth- 
ing. (p22) 

Privileges is simply allowing prisoners 
access to activities that enrich their lives. 
This can only be a benefit to everyone, as 
family visits and contact visits are privileg- 
es, and an hour visit out of 24 hours a day 
(or should this be: “for 2 days a month?”), 
where you only get to visit two (2) days, 
Saturday and Sunday, and in some prisons, 
just one day for an hour. PBSP afforded 1 
% hour and after our Peaceful Protests, now 
3 hours. But trying to get to PBSP is like 
going to another state, so even that visit is 
inappropriate for the distance. (We should 
be allowed?) should be five or six hours. 
Privileges should always be connected to 
one’s social development. (p23) The more 
exposed the prisoner is to positive pro- 
grams, the more naturally conditioned they 
would be in practice, and that’s in line with 
his or her humanity. 
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We have, for the last fifty (50) years, 
in California, been conditioned around 
violence and it has been the practice ex- 
pressed throughout our stay. Thanks to our 
Agreement to End Hostilities, a lot of this 
violence has been deterred, to some extent. 
But, what will keep this violence at bay? 
Because it definitely won’t sustain itself if 
prisoners’ energy is not being challenged 
in the educational programs and privileges 
that would hold their attention and produce 
the development that will enrich their lives. 

Our Core Demand #5 demanded that 
in order to deal with the idle time and the 
physical and mental development and so- 
cial development of each and every prison- 
ers. None of our Core Demands have been 
met! We are at a stage in our Protracted 
Struggle where we have to ask ourselves 
the tough questions: Where do we go from 
here? The fact that cdcr has afforded some 
of us access to General Population who 
should have never been held in these SCTC 
in the first place on confidential informa- 
tion for far too many years. (p25) We know 
that cdcr (will) probably render our class 
action lawsuit mute, based on placing ev- 
eryone in the SDP, especially those of us 
who been in here 10 years or more in PBSP 
SHU, which is the only requirement in re- 


spects to the lawsuit. 

So, based on the Legislators and even- 
tually the lawsuit being rendered mute, it 
will come back to us prisoners. So we have 
to start strategizing around what we have 
to do in respect to our Peaceful Protests in 
order to end the continued abuse of author- 
ity. (p26) CDCr has turned up its attacks, 
making it worse for each and every pris- 
oner and their family. 

New Passed and Proposed Regulations: 

1. (PASSED) Program failure: an attack on 
property general policy, Article 9. Per- 
sonal Property, CCR Title 15, Sections 
3190 (k) (3); 3191 (c) 

2. (Proposed) Obscenity materials: an at- 
tack on free speech; censorship. 

3. (Proposed) Canine searches: attack on 
families 

Each of these passed or proposed regu- 
lations are not about nothing, other than 
prison officials abusing their position of 
power in order to retaliate against all of 
us who participated in the three Hunger 
Strikes, and against the prisoners, activists 
and the families. The fact that cdcr can use 
the power that has been entrusted to them 
by the People, to attack the People for their 
Peaceful Protests speaks volumes to how 
cdcr officials have no respect for the of- 


fices they hold. (p27) We prisoners need 
to prepare for a massive Peaceful Protest 
and work stoppage, if prison officials don’t 
change (1) The culture to which prison- 
ers and their families are subjected to: so 
much mental and physical torment; (2) End 
Long Term Solitary Confinement, as they 
promised; (3) Implement our Five Core 
Demands. If not, we have to think about 
our immediate future and long term future 
behind these walls. Too many humans are 
suffering that don’t need to be suffering. 

We also have to begin to educate pris- 
oners to how to file state writs and civil 
complaints at the state and federal courts, 
in the interest of prisoners, ending the rou- 
tine abuses that’s been systematic through- 
out the state. The work stoppage, if neces- 
sary, should last anywhere from a month to 
years. 

Our support committees need to release 
just the health complications of the many 
prisoners who suffered during our last 
hunger strike with the above piece, when 
we was in New Folsom. If you all decide 
to, add just this. Many prisoners suffered 
immeasurable consequences in the name 
of our Peaceful Hunger Strikes, the most 
recent, July 8, 2013 to September 5, 2013. 

One Love, One Struggle. • 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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WOMEN BECOME LEADERS IN THE 
FIGHT AGAINST SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT IN NEW YORK 


By Keri Blakinger 

J essica Casanova’s nephew wrote her a 
letter: “I”m here in a steel coffin. I’m 
breathing but I’m dead.” Casanova re- 
counted, “I didn’t know what that meant so 
I got on a bus and I found out.” 

That was in 2012, and three years later, 
she’s still finding out. As it turned out, Ca- 
sanova’s nephew, Juan, was in solitary con- 
finement. He was spending 23 hours a day 
alone in a cell and deteriorating quickly. 

Juan had entered the New York State 
prison system as a teenager with mental 
health issues. Casanova said, “He suffered 
from antisocial personality, borderline per- 
sonality, severe depression, and addiction.” 

His first trip to solitary was in 2001, for 
allegedly smoking a joint. Although Juan 
was only isolation for a matter of months, 
Casanova said, “He’s never been the same 
after that.” While his first stay was brief, at 
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this point the 3 3 -year-old has now spent a 
total of about 10 years in solitary. Casano- 
va went on to explain that her nephew now 
suffers from extreme bouts of depression, 
paranoia, and mood swings. She added, 
“Sometimes in the letters it seems like he 
might be hallucinating.” 

“Seeing someone in solitary confine- 
ment,” Casanova said, “is like you’re 
watching them die right in front of your 
eyes. ... I have never in my life experi- 
enced another human being being reduced 
to nothingness.” She added, “I just don’t 
understand how this can happen in the 
world.” 

Although her nephew’s experience 
opened Casanova’s eyes, the 43-years-old 
East Harlem resident is not the only one 
coming to such realizations. Nationwide, 
there are at least 80,000 people in solitary 
confinement on any given day - and most 
have families who watch them suffer. 

Leah Gitter, a retired New York City 
schoolteacher, is another of those suffering 
relatives. Her godson, Robert, has spent 
time in solitary both in Attica and Green 
Haven, maximum security prisons in New 
York State. 

Gitter said that, during the time Robert 
was in solitary confinement, “I saw him 
becoming more unstable and more isolated 
and sicker. It was like he was withdraw- 
ing.” She added, “You get into this mindset 
where you can’t function because of all that 
isolation and he wasn’t well to begin with.” 

As is perhaps evident from Casanova’s 
and Gitter ’s stories, despite the docu- 
mented mental health impacts, individuals 


with existing mental health problems are 
routinely placed in solitary confinement, a 
practice which may be counterproductive 
to any perceived public safety goals. Gitter 
observed, “I don’t know who benefits from 
punishing people like that.” 

Robin Goods can relate. Her son, George, 
has spent more than a decade in solitary 
confinement in California. She said, “I 
have been visiting with my son George E. 
Jacobs for the past 10 years behind a glass 
window. When I look into his eyes I can 
see the progression of the effects of torture. 
The first year George had a distance look in 
his eyes. After the second year in the SHU 
he had a vague look in his eyes. Now after 
ten years in the SHU, George has a hollow 
empty look in his eyes. I am witnessing my 
son being slowly and deliberately tortured 
to the point of . . . devastating mental health 
deterioration.” 

Initially, her son was isolated for a small 
infraction - Goods said she was told that 
he refused to take out his shoe laces before 
a visit. He was sentenced to two years in 
solitary, but prison officials gradually ex- 
tended his stay longer and longer. She said, 
“When he goes for the review they say it’s 
small infractions like refusing to eat, shar- 
ing food.” Recently, George was let out of 
SHU, but instead of being moved to gen- 
eral population, he was just placed in an- 
other type of solitary confinement know as 
Administrative Segregation. 

Goods said, “The deterioration is so pro- 
found that it almost affects me. You feel 
like you want to scream at the top of your 
lungs, because how can you help? What 


can you do?” Answering her own question, 
she continued, “I felt so depressed and 
helpless and anything I tried wasn’t going 
anywhere. Then I became angry and decid- 
ed to stand back up and fight.” 

That urge to fight is something Goods 
has in common with Casanova and Git- 
ter. As a result of their family connections, 
all three women have become crusaders 
against solitary confinement. 

Gitter said that, knowing about the con- 
ditions of her godson’s confinement, “I was 
so frustrated. This was the only way I could 
survive — to think that I could do some- 
thing, to save his life.” She became active 
in Mental Health Alternatives to Solitary 
Confinement (MHASC) and “fought like 
hell” to get the SHU Exclusion Law passed 
in 2008. The law is meant to bar most peo- 
ple with serious mental illness from being 
placed in isolation in New York’s state pris- 
ons. Gitter said, “We had press conferences 
and lobby days. We were relentless, even 
though it took eight years - a human rights 
bill [took] eight years to get passed.” 

Jennifer Parish, the director of criminal 
justice advocacy at the Urban Justice Cen- 
ter’s Mental Health Project, said, “Leah in 
some way is the godmother of the move- 
ment. She’s been a force for speaking to 
policy makers at all different levels . . . She 
had really done so much to gather people 
around addressing the problem of people 
with mental illness in our prison system 
and in solitary confinement.” 

While Gitter has been involved in soli- 
tary confinement activism for over a de- 
cade, Casanova got into it more recently. In 
2013, she joined the New York Campaign 
for Alternatives to Isolated Confinement 
(CAIC) and in 2014 spoke at the first press 
conference announcing the Humane Al- 
ternatives to Long-Term (HALT) Solitary 
Confinement Act. The HALT Act, which is 
gradually gaining momentum in both the 
Senate and the House, would ban solitary 
confinement in New York’s prisons and 
jails to 15 days, the limit suggested by the 
UN’s Special Rapporteur on Torture. Indi- 
viduals requiring more secure housing over 
the long term would be placed in new Resi- 
dential Rehabilitation Units with increased 
therapy and programming. 

Parish said of Casanova, “She’s a tre- 
mendous advocate. When she talks about 
what her nephew has gone through it’s just 
incredibly powerful.” 

Though Goods lives in New Jersey, she’s 
also been active in CAIC, a New York- 
based group. Parish said, “Robin has a 


leadership role within CAIC she’s one of 
the co-chairs of the legislative committee. 
She’s been part of taking trips to communi- 
ties upstate to help form branches of CAIC. 
She’s done presentations upstate. Her son 
is in California so the fact that she’s work- 
ing so strongly here is amazing.” 

Goods said that, if there’s one thing she’s 
learned through her activism, it’s that if 
you’re a family member of someone in 
solitary, “You are the extended voice on 
the outside and you should use it as loudly 
as you can. There’s nothing worse going to 
happen than what’s already happened.” 

Although Casanova, Gitter, and Goods 
are all important figures in the movement 
against solitary, they aren’t the only ones 
- there are wives, girlfriends, parents, sib- 
lings, and children scattered throughout ac- 
tivist groups. 

“I think,” Parish said, “one of the most 
important roles that family members play 
in the movement is reminding every- 
one who’s involved about the urgency of 
changing these policies. Because every day 
their family members are facing solitary or 
have the potential to face it, and it reminds 
us that this is not an abstract problem. I 
think that for people are in the movement 
it can sometimes be far away. Prisons are 
closed institutions. But the families con- 
stantly keep the fire burning in all of us to 
make the changes.” • 

http://solitarywatch.com/2015/05/28/ 
with-loved-ones-in-prison-women-be- 
come-leaders-in-the-fight-against-solitary- 
confinement-in-new-york/#more- 15401 


CON MEETS WITH 
UN SPECIAL 
RAPPORTEUR ON 
TORTURE 

By Baridi J. Williamson, April 29, 2015 

O n Dec. 9, 2014, I visited with Mr. 
Juan Mendez, the U.N. special rap- 
porteur on torture, who is now an 
expert on our class action lawsuit to end 
solitary confinement torture here in Cali- 
fornia. Hopefully, it will have a ripple ef- 
fect across the U.S. 

Being that Mr. Mendez, who had previ- 
ously been denied access into this state’s 
prisons, was only able to visit about 1 0 men 
here in the Pelican Bay SHU, I presented 
him a full human, civil and constitutional 
rights report on behalf of all the men there 


and our outside mutually suffering families. 
It was titled, “CDC’s solitary confinement 
(SHU) torture policies, practices, environ- 
ment and conditions of dehumanization, 
sensory deprivation, anti-social isolation, 
cruelty and torture is rotten to its core!” 

I gave him a living experience witnessed 
from its opening in late December 1989 to 
the present under its “snitch, parole or die” 
mass validation and indeterminate SHU 
torture classification and enhanced coerced 
debriefing. 

Because as I explained to Mr. Mendez, 
CDCR is still scheming to keep their multi- 
million-dollar SHU prison cells filled to 
keep receiving these annual multi-billion 
dollars of taxpayer’s money when they 
are supposed to release all of us instead of 
holding anyone in the varying steps 1-4. 
And in some instances - like my former 
cellie P J - they have not even presented his 
case before the DRB (Departmental Re- 
view Board) since he has been kept in soli- 
tary confinement (SHU) for over a quarter 
century, and CDCR claimed to be “review- 
ing those cases who’ve been there the lon- 
gest.” He should have been released to GP 
(general population) by now! 

Here we are, after experiencing the 
largest prison hunger strike in California 
history, legislative hearings, class action 
lawsuits, CDCR officials’ admissions that 
their scheme to mass-validate (although 
they prefer to use the term “over-classify”) 
was wrong and our five core demands were 
reasonable and should have been granted a 
long time ago. Why in the hell do they still 
have anyone in that SHU after they have 
been wrongfully placed and kept there? 

Their scheme was designed and created, 
implemented, instituted, orchestrated, ad- 
ministered, managed, operated and super- 
vised to break the human mind and spirit to 
create “broken” men. Sadly, they did break 
many human beings under their diabolical 
scheme, coercing them to debrief and out 
of despair to escape the crushing pressures 
of their SHU torture. Those men agreed to 
become prison informants (snitches) and 
say whatever their tormentors tell them to 
even if it means to lie on their fellow SHU 
captives and keep them forever in SHU so 
the snitch can get out. 

Here we are, in 2015, decades after 
CDCR’s human-breaking, snitch-making 
scheme began, and there are many real men 
who have not been broken and continue to 
defy and resist that scheme, including my- 
self. You will never count me among the 
broken men! • 
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ED'S RAMBLINGS AND A HISTORY LESSON 


" American capitalism, based as it is on 
exploitation of the poor, with its fundamen- 
tal motivation in personal greed, simply 
cannot survive without force. ” 

-Philip Agee, CIA Diary 

S hortly before the invasion of Iraq 
in 2003, 1 was a member of Prison 
Talk Online (PTO), a place where 
former prisoners and the loved ones of 
those on the inside share stories, problems, 
and pretty much anything else they want 
to write about. It’s a very nice forum. The 
site was run by a Texas patriot who called 
himself FedX. He would prattle on-and- 
on about how “we gonna kick the asses of 
those ragheads” in Iraq. Well, of course I 
objected to his pro-war diatribes, whereup- 
on FedX promptly kicked me off the board 
because of said objection. I eloquently (or 
so I thought) argued that the weapons in- 
spectors sent by the U.S. said there were 
no weapons of mass destruction 1 , that Iraq 
was a secular nation, and it had more rights 
for women than any other country in the re- 
gion. I argued that we are there only going 
there to steal there oil. Etc. There was no 
using reason. I left the forum. 

Fast forward about 12 years. In today’s 
news it was reported that Ramadi, less than 
70 miles from Bagdad, fell to ISIS. CBS 
said 1,300 U.S. soldiers (they did not say 
how many were wounded) were killed in 
the battle to retake Ramadi from the Iraqi 
resistance fighters (who were defending 
their nation from the foreign invaders and 
occupiers). 

Mr. FedX must be feeling real proud 
right now that 1,300 U.S. troops died for 
absolutely nothing — as did the thousands 
of soldiers killed in other Iraqi battles (and 
the 58,000 plus who were killed in the Viet 
Nam War). All died for absolutely nothing! 
The U.S. gets away with all this because of 
its weapons of mass deception. Were it not 
for that, the American people might object 
to having their sons and daughters slaugh- 
tered in wars that serve no purpose other 
than to make the rich even richer. 

How fucked up is our system of gover- 
nance? John Kiriakon, who exposed the 
CIA’s torture program served two years in 
prison for doing so, while those who or- 
dered the torture (in which on at least nine 
occasions ended in death) have never been 
charged with any crime. But hey, those are 

1. Why Israel and other Middle Eastern nations can 
have such weapons and Iraq can't is a mystery to me. 


small potatoes compared to the crime of 
starting a wars of aggression and slaughter- 
ing millions 2 . 

The author John Pilger writes that: 

“since 1945, the US has tried to 
overthrow more than 50 governments, 
many of them democratically elected; 
grossly interfered in elections in 30 
countries; bombed the civilian popu- 
lations of 30 countries; used chemical 
and biological weapons; and attempt- 
ed to assassinate foreign leaders. 

He goes on to note: 

“[t]he leaders of these obstructive 
nations are usually violently shoved 
aside, such as the democrats Muham- 
mad Mossedeq in Iran, Arbenz in Gua- 
temala and Salvador Allende in Chile, 
or they are murdered like Patrice Lu- 
mumba in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo. All are subjected to a western 
media campaign of vilification - think 
Fidel Castro, Hugo Chavez when he 
was alive, and now Vladimir Putin.” 

The same people doing these wrongs 
are also destroying the planet for nothing 
other than the holy grail of profit. Worse, 
they are committing these crimes in your 
name. So as you are standing there watch- 
ing a Boston Marathon or some such thing 
and someone blows you up, you are not 
an innocent bystander to the person who 
planted that device — you are one of those 
who remains silent as despicable crimes 
against humanity are being committed in 
your name. Yet you’ve never objected to 
these evils, or even asked why these people 
want to kill you. Doesn’t that leave you as 
somewhat less than innocent? 

The question of “why” is difficult for 
many people because bourgeois propagan- 
da provides you with a readymade answer: 
Then president George W. Bush, newscast- 
ers like the former Dan Rather, and enter- 
tainers such as David Letterman all tell us 
why the terrorists hate us — “they hate us 
because they are jealous.” Now you have 
the answer as to “why.” The only problem 
is that it’s a false answer. People do not 
strap on suicide vests and kill themselves 
and others because they are jealous of some 

2. According to former Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara 2.3 million Vietnamese were killed in Viet- 
nam. The globally recognized figure for Iraqis killed 
so far in that blunder of a war is 1.5 million. These 
figures do not include all the people around the world 
assassinated by the CIA, murdered in drone strikes, 
the invasions of places like Grenada, Panama and 
Afghanistan, the bombing campaigns against Cambo- 
dia, Yugoslavia, Libya, etc. 


nation on a far off continent. Just how stu- 
pid do you have to be to believe a story like 
that? 

The U.S. invaded Iraq for only one rea- 
son — oil. The invasion was an interna- 
tional act of armed robbery. Who could 
have guessed that the victims of this crime 
would violently object? Our leaders were 
telling us the joyful Iraqi people would be 
throwing rose peddles at the feet of our 
troops in thanks for having liberated them 
from Saddam’s harsh rule. 

I do not care much for the existing U.S. 
government. I love this land, but I do not 
like the government, which for the most 
part serve only the interests of the rich and 
powerful at the expense of poor and work- 
ing people. For a more just government 
it will be essential to replace the existing 
U.S. ruling class and replace it with work- 
ing class rule — socialism. 

Because of the ruling class’ hatred of the 
term socialism, there is a lot of confusion 
about what the term actually means. This 
is confusion is rooted in a dis-information 
campaign that has been waged for over a 
hundred years, and is primarily expressed 
through the bourgeoisie’s monopoly on the 
media outlets and the means of education. 
Germany’s top propaganda officer during 
World War II was Dr. Gobbles, who said 
something to the effect that a lie told of- 
ten enough becomes truth in the eyes of the 
masses. Thus your parents, you, and your 
children will be taught that capitalism is 
democracy and socialism is totalitarianism 
(fascism). 

Actually, the ruling class media is selling 
you a lie. Capitalism and socialism are both 
economic systems, whereas democracy and 
totalitarianism are political systems. Think 
of these terms in the context of a huge ocean 
liner. The infrastructure of that ship, the 
bottom part of the vessel, holds the engine 
that drives the ship forward. That engine is 
the economic system, and it can be social- 
ist or capitalist, etc. In our socialist anal- 
ogy the wealth created by working people 
would be divided among working people 
(not go into private hands of billionaires), 
and the government would be organized to 
protect the interests of workers rather than 
those of the rich. I’m guessing you already 
know what the capitalist’s engine looks like 
and what it does so I won’t go there. All 
you have to do is look inside the prisons, 
at the ever growing homelessness problem, 
endless wars, corruption, etc. 
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Sitting on top of that ships economic 
infrastructure is a political system. While 
the engine drives the vessel forward, it is 
the political superstructure that determines 
the direction the ship is steering. This su- 
perstructure sits atop any infrastructure that 
may be in place, be it capitalism or social- 
ism. In other words, you can have capitalist 
infrastructure along with a fascist super- 
structure, as was the case back in 1970s 
when Chile’s democratically elected gov- 
ernment was violently overthrown (with 
U.S. help) and a fascist dictator install in 
his place. On the other hand you could have 
a socialist engine with a liberal democracy 
guiding it forward. My point is that capital- 
ism does not equal democracy. 

Now that we understand how a given 
society’s economic system and political or- 
ganization are two separate things, we can 
then move on to define socialism. You will 
hear the right wing accuse politicians who 
want to improve conditions for ordinary 
people referred to as socialists. Obama 
got a lot of that over his healthcare pro- 
gram for Americans. Some Scandinavian 
countries are called socialists because of 
how well they take care of their citizens. 
But socialism is not about social programs 
such as health care and such. Oh yes, ev- 
eryone would have a right to free medical 
treatment, education, a job, etc. But that too 
is not socialism. Socialism is an economic 
system defined by which class owns the 
means of production 3 . So while some might 
say Sweden is a socialist nation because of 
its liberal social policies, it is not social- 
ist because the means of production are 
in private rather than public hands. They 
are simply a fairer and more just form of 
capitalism — they are able to provide these 
social programs by taxing their capitalists, 
something the U.S. is unwilling to do. 

So when anyone tries to fool you by 
saying this or that nation is socialist, even 
some countries who might even call them- 
selves socialists, all you have to do is look 
at which class owns the means of produc- 
tion — a government representing the work- 
ing class (the overwhelming majority), or 
what we have now, a government by the 
rich for the rich (the one percent)? 

Every economic system, be it slavery, 
feudalism, capitalism, socialism, or com- 
munism (there are no others) implements 
laws to secure their particular system. Un- 
der slavery for example, be it Greek, Ro- 
man, American, etc., the slave was prop- 

3. "Means of production" are factories and every- 
thing else used to extract surplus value from workers. 


erty. The slave’s owner could slit guts out 
of a slave just to watch him die, and the law 
of the time would have protected his right 
to do so — it was his property. 

Then came feudalism, which for work- 
ing people was an improvement over the 
system of slavery. You as a worker were 
no longer property, but you were tied to the 
land, which you worked for your lord, who 
allowed you to keep a certain amount of 
what you produced. 

After feudalism came capitalism, yet 
another improvement for working people. 
They were no longer tied to the land, but 
could go into the cities and work in the 
growing number of factories ushered in by 
the industrial revolution. Since then capi- 
talism has been steadily evolving to the 
point where today we have fascism at home 
and imperialism abroad. 

BUILD 

STRONG 

COMMUNITIES 

NOT 

PRISONS 
AND JAILS! 



The global transition from slavery to 
feudalism took several thousand years, as 
slavery existed long before the early Egyp- 
tians implemented that system. The shift 
from feudalism to capitalism took about 
one thousand years, from the end of the Ro- 
man Empire to the industrial age. It appears 
as if the change from capitalism to social- 
ism will take less time. The first socialist 
experiment was nearly a hundred years ago 
with the 1917 revolution in Russia. The 
second was in China. Global imperialism 
has been able to reverse those gains, as 
both Russia and China are now capitalists. 
Remember, which class owns the means of 
production. In both Russia and China those 
means are today in private hands rather 
than in the hands of a government repre- 
senting the interests of the global working 
class. Again, don’t listen to what they say 
about themselves, look at their economic 
engine instead. China says it’s a commu- 
nist nation, it is ruled by a communist party, 
but the means of production are in private 
hands and the government of China repre- 
sents the interests of those owners, of their 


own billionaires. 

What about communism? Socialism is 
from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work. Communism is 
from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need. While under slavery 
the law protected your right to own other 
human beings. Under feudalism the laws 
of the day mandated that you be tied to the 
land you were bom on, as agriculture and 
animal husbandry were the dominant means 
of production, which required a stable 
workforce. And as noted earlier, for work- 
ing people capitalism was an improvement 
over feudalism. Workers were now free to 
sell their labor to anyone who would hire 
them. These were the days of child labor, 
the 16 hour work day, and so many other 
abuses. Just as the laws slavery protected 
the rights of the slave owners, to too the 
laws of capitalism enshrine the right of the 
rich to extract surplus value 4 (oppress and 
exploit) from working people. This seems 
fair and just to most folks, right? Not so un- 
der socialism. In a socialist system it would 
be a crime for you to personally profit from 
the labor of others. Such exploitation will 
be a thing of the past. 

Unfortunately we can’t afford to wait 
another thousand years for the next eco- 
nomic transition. Some years ago an econ- 
omist I tmst wrote that U.S. imperialism’s 
economy (GDP) must grow by 3.6 percent 
a year just to stand still. According to the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis’ quarterly 
data: “Real gross domestic product — the 
value of the production of goods and ser- 
vices in the United States, adjusted for 
price changes — increased at an annual rate 
of 0.2 percent in the first quarter of 2015.” 
Not only must U.S. imperialism expand or 
die, the same is true of the little imperialists 
like Russia and China. Which leads us to 
the need for urgency. 

World Wars I and II had the same ba- 
sic cause. The global resources were all 
claimed and controlled by the big imperial- 
ist powers, like England, France, and the 
U.S. The up-and-coming economies such 
as those of Germany or Japan had no place 
to grow, as at a certain point they too must 
also expand or die. As they attempt to ex- 
pand into other countries these weaker im- 
perialists come up against the big imperial- 
ists, who had already carved up the global 
resources and now must defend them from 
the challengers. In the case of WW II, for 

4. According to Marx's theory, surplus value is equal 
to the new value created by workers in excess of their 
own labor-cost, which is then appropriated by the 
capitalist as profit. 
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example, Japan goes into China, the Philip- 
pines, etc. while Germany does the same 
thing in Europe, like taking France, invad- 
ing Russia, and so on. 

Karl Marx wrote that “History repeats it- 
self, first as tragedy, second as farce.” The 
now conquered weak wanna be imperial- 
ists of WW I and II, like Japan and Ger- 
many, are now occupied nations. Whereas 
today it is Russia and China who are look- 
ing for their places in the economic sun, a 
place already occupied by the big imperial- 
ists of the U.S. and its NATO puppets. Are 
we on our way to WW III? I don’t think we 
are on our way to WW III, as it appears as if 
we are already in the opening phases of that 
conflict — think Middle East, Ukraine, Syr- 
ia, Northern Africa, the South China Sea, 
etc. To one degree or another some people 
see a larger war looming, although they do 
not know what to do about it — they see 
no rational alternative. Of course there are 
none as blind as those who refuse to see. 

Neoliberalism is U.S. imperialism’s doc- 
trine chosen to carry out the PNAC (Plan 
for a New American Century), the road 
map for the empire and its stooges to en- 
compass the globe and reach Full Spectrum 
Dominance. Its instruments resonate with 
Kissinger’s infamous dictum - “Who con- 
trols the food supply controls the people; 
who controls the energy can control whole 
continents; who controls money can con- 
trol the world.” Control the world? The 
problem with the whole world domination 
thing is that there are nations, Russia and 
China come to mind, who are not interested 
in being dominated by anyone. 

In her Junius Pamphlet, Rosa Luxem- 
burg quoted Fredrich Engels as saying 
“Bourgeois society stands at the cross- 
roads, either transition to socialism or re- 
gression into barbarism.” She goes on to 
say, “[T]he triumph of imperialism leads to 
the annihilation of civilization. At first, this 
happens sporadically for the duration of a 
modem war, but then when the period of 
unlimited wars begins it progresses toward 
its inevitable consequences. Today, we face 
the choice exactly as Fredrich Engels fore- 
saw ... either the triumph of imperialism 
and the collapse of all civilization .... or the 
victory of socialism, that means the con- 
scious active stmggle of the international 
[working class] against imperialism and 
its method of war.” We still stand at that 
crossroads today — the victory of socialism 
or world- wide death and destmction. As al- 
ways, you have a vote. You vote with your 
feet. • 


Quote Box 

’’The debate heres isn't only how to protect the country. It's how to protect our values. 
If cmelty is no longer declared unlawful, but instead is applied as a matter of policy, it 
alters the fundamental relationship of man to government. It destroys the whole notion 
of individual rights. The Constitution recognizes that man has an inherent right, not be- 
stowed by the state or laws, to personal dignity, including the right to be free of cmelty. 
It applies to all human beings, not just in America— even those designated as 'unlawful 
enemy combatants.' If you make this exception the whole Constitution crumbles." 

Alberto J. Mora, 
former Navy General Counsel 

"It bothers me that the executive branch is taking the amazing position that just on 
the president's say-so, any American citizen can be picked up, not just in Afghanistan, 
but at O'Hare Airport or on the streets of any city in this country, and locked up without 
access to a lawyer or court just because the government says he's connected somehow 
with the Taliban or A1 Qaeda." 

Laurence Tribe, Professor of Constitutional Law, 

Harvard University 

"Actions are held to be good or bad, not on their own merits, but according to who 
does them. There is almost no kind of outrage — torture, imprisonment without trial, as- 
sassination, the bombing of civilians — which does not change its moral color when it is 
committed by 'our' side. The nationalist not only does not disapprove of atrocities com- 
mitted by his own side, he has a remarkable capacity for not even hearing about them." 

George Orwell 

"Where justice is denied, where poverty is enforced, where ignorance prevails, and 
where any one class is made to feel that society is an organized conspiracy to oppress, 
rob and degrade them, neither persons nor property will be safe" 

Frederick Douglass 

"What we think, or what we know, or what we believe is, in the end, of little conse- 
quence. The only consequence is what we do." 

John Ruskin 

"Movements are like this. They are grassroots, often underground, and they start with 
crazy people who are willing to believe in the impossible. Movements never start in 
corporate offices with executives drawing up a master plan. If we truly want to see the 
world changed, we must begin as a band of madmen, welcoming other crazy people 
who want to be a part of something bigger than themselves." 

Neil Cole 

"As long as the world shall last there will be wrongs, and if no man objected and no 
man rebelled, those wrongs would last forever." 

Clarence D arrow, Attorney 

"The violent subjugation of the Palestinians, Iraqis, and Afghans will only ensure 
that those who oppose us will increasingly speak to us in the language we speak to 
them — violence." 

Chris Hedges 


"The liberty of a democracy is not safe if the people tolerate the growth of private 
power to the point where it becomes stronger than the democratic state itself. That in 
its essence is fascism — ownership of government by an individual, by a group or any 
controlling private power." 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

v J 
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BLACK CATS BOND: THE INTERNATIONAL WORKERS OF 
THE WORLD AND THE NEW AFRIKAN BLACK PANTHER 
PARTY - PRISON CHAPTER (2015) 


T have, as an active leading member of 
the New Afrikan Black Panther Party - 
Prison Chapter (NABPP-PC), recently 
joined the International Workers of the 
World (IWW) upon its founding the Incar- 
cerated Workers Organizing Committee 
(IWOC).(l) 

The IWOC’s stated purpose is to “func- 
tion [ ] as a liaison for prisoners to orga- 
nize each other, unionize, and build solid 
bridges between prisoners on the inside and 
fellow workers on the outside. ”(2) To this 
end the IWW has recognized: 

“Prisoners are on the front lines of wage 
slavery and forced slave labor where re- 
fusal to work while in prison results in the 
inhumane retaliation and participation in 
slave labor contributes to the mechanisms 
of exploitation. The [IWW] has conscious- 
ly grasped the importance of organizing 
pris-oners so that prisoners can directly 
challenge prison slavery, work condi- 
tions, and the system itself: break cycles of 
criminalization, exploitation, and the state 
sponsored divisions of our working class. 
At the same time, the prison environment 
and culture is a melting pot of capitalistic 
and exploitative tactics and all forms of 
oppression. These poisons must be chal- 
lenged in prisons, institutions, and in all of 
us, through organized working class soli- 
darity.” [3] 

The NABPP-PC has unity with this line 
and purpose, and allies with the IWW to 
these and broader ends. Indeed we have 
for years advanced the idea of extending 
union membership to prisoners. [4] So the 
IWOC’s founding is right on time! 

The NABPP-PC is not a traditional com- 
munist party, but rather a pre-party forma- 
tion that advances the cause of revolution- 
ary intercommunalism, and whose target 
base is the oppressed urban masses and 
prisoners (the lumpen and unemployed in 
particular [5]) of all nationalities, “races,” 
etc., but especially New Afrikans/B lacks. 
Within the NABPP-PC we have the White 
Panther Organization (WPO) and Brown 
Panther Organizing Committee (BPOC), 
which operate as arms of the NABPP-PC 
to bring our line and strategy to all other 
oppressed peoples. 

The NABPP-PC is guided by the ideo- 
logical and political line of Marxism-Le- 
ninism-Maoism (MLM). We unite in cama- 


raderie with all whom we can to oppose the 
oppressive capitalist imperialist system, 
racism and repression, whether they share 
our line or not. 

Various strata of the working class in 
Amerika have been spontaneously ris- 
ing in protest against unsatisfactory work 
conditions and wages. From those in the 
lower service trades, to teachers, to public 
sector workers. Many have been oriented 
to more radical politics than mere trade 
unionism which only aspires to workplace 
and wage reforms. This was evidenced in 
the Occupy Wall Street movement that be- 
gan in September 2011 and quickly spread 
across Amerika. Various ‘mainstream’ sec- 
tors have been reaching for political lines 
that address greater social ills like capital- 
ist driven environmental crisis, imperialist 
wars, the proliferation of “terroristic’ vio- 
lence especially in regions of the world de- 
stabilized by the policies and actions of the 
US and its allies, police violence, sexism, 
prevailing racism mass imprisonment, etc. 
Only a thoroughgoing revolutionary politi- 
cal line can connect clear analyses and so- 
lutions with these questions. 

During the early 1 900s proletarian revo- 
lutionary fervor and organizing was at its 
height in Amerika, especially with the or- 
ganizing work of Communists and Anar- 
chists allied within the IWW. Much of this 
was lost as state repression clamped down 
on the IWW and the Communists were 
pulled out of the IWW by the Comintern, 
and concentrated in the more traditional 
unions from which they were in turn driven 
during the post- World War II era of the 
Cold War, Red Scare and anti-communist 
witch hunts. As a result the working class 
struggle ground to an unceremonious halt, 
from which it has not since rebounded. 

The Communists of that era made many 
tactical errors, one of which, implied here, 
was to abandon the unions and the revo- 
lutionary work of raising the workers’ po- 
litical consciousness and organizing within 
them. Reflecting on this history has given 
us food for thought about today’s labor 
movement. 

The AFL-CIO is bankrupt, but the IWW 
has definite possibilities. It has grown dra- 
matically in recent years and probably ben- 
efitted more from the Occupy Movement 
than any other organization. 


From just a few hundred members it 
grew to a national membership of several 
thousands since Occupy started. From this 
we saw three different possibilities for fu- 
ture growth. 

1. Formation of IWW caucuses within ex- 
isting unions 

2. Organizing unemployed workers 

3. Formation of a prisoners’ union under 
IWW sponsorship and for granting pris- 
oners IWW membership 

The third has been done. As the Prison 
Industrial Complex grows, the issue of 
unionization becomes more practical, par- 
ticularly as regards unpaid or barely paid 
labor and human rights in general. 

In its heyday, the IWW was the closest 
thing to a mass revolutionary movement 
this country has seen prior to the old Black 
Panther Party. It was an important spawn- 
ing pool for the Communist Party even 
though the Comintern pulled the commu- 
nists out to concentrate them in the AFL 
and later the CIO. 

With the bulk of the workers now con- 
centrated in the low-wage service sectors, 
and a largely de-industrialized domestic 
economy since the 1970s, there isn’t the 
basis to support a typical labor union infra- 
structure in Amerika. 

We promote assigning Panther cadre 
to work within the Union to develop it as 
part of the United Panther Movement [4] 
with a concentration on workers in the op- 
pressed communities, prisoners and the 
unemployed. This would help to build the 
United Front Against Capitalist - Imperi- 
alism, Racism and Repression and a mass 
anti-imperialist movement. 

Thus the NABPP-PC unites in program- 
matic unity with the IWW whose symbol 
like our own is that of a riled black cat! • 
Dare to struggle dare to win! 
All power to the people! 

NOTES: 

1. Article II, sec. l.c. of the IWW Constitution permits 
membership to unpaid officers of political parties. 

2. The Incarcerated Worker, Vol. 1, No. 1, January 
2015, p.l 

3. Ibid. 

4. See, Kevin "Rashid" Johnson, Promoting Proletar- 
ian Consciousness as Prisoner Rehabilitation (2007), 
http://rashidmod.com/?p=374 

5. For an analysis of our line on the lumpen and the 
proletariat as our mass base, see, Kevin "Rashid" 
Johnson, The NABPP-PC: Our Line (2005), http:// 
rashidmod.com/?p=286 
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' Break into a railroad boxcar and you'll go to federal prison. Steal a railroad ^ 

and they'll make you a senator. So the old saying goes. 

In a similar vein, five of the world’s top banks will merely pay fines after plead- 
ing guilty to rigging the price of foreign currencies and interest rates. Citigroup, 
JPMorgan Chase, Barclays and Royal Bank of Scotland pleaded guilty to con- 
spiring to manipulate the price of U.S. dollars and euros exchanged in the $5 
trillion FX spot market. UBS pleaded guilty for its role in manipulating the Libor 
benchmark interest rate. No individual bank employees were hit with criminal 
charges. 

Why hello Mr. George Jackson, you say you went to prison for how many 
years before you were killed by guards? How much did you steal? Oh, a mere 
$70. Well yes, I see your problem — you were not rich. 

V J 

' Introducing a new publication from the Industrial Workers of the World, ^ 

the Incarcerated Worker! Over the last year or so, some prisoners in the U.S. 
and outside supporters have gotten together and formed the IWW Incarcerated 
Workers Organizing Committee to address concerns such as prison labor and 
conditions. Contact them at: 

Industrial Workers of the World 
General Headquarters 
The Incarcerated Worker 
PO Box 180195 
Chicago, IL 60618 

VOL 1. NO. 1 FEBRUARY 2015 


THE INCARCERATED 

WORKER 



A PROJECT OF THE INCARCERATED WORKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD 

v J 


THE LAW AND 
ORGANIZATION 

A t the height of the prisoners’ rights 
movement of the 1970s, in a case 
involving the right of North Caro- 
lina prisoners to organize themselves into 
a union, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
prisoners do not have such a right. See 
Jones v. North Carolina Prisoners ’ Labor 
Union , 433 U.S. 119 (1977), which held 
prisoners do not have a right under the 
First Amendment to join labor unions. One 
might think that is the end of the story — 
the U.S. Supreme Court has spoken! Not 
so. The court reverses itself all the time. 
Remember the Dred Scott decision in 
which that high court held that black peo- 
ple had no rights that whites were bound 
to respect? Or more recently, the leaving 
of the court’s “hands off’ doctrine when 
it came to prisoner rights. Yeah, until the 
late 1960s the courts held that prisoners 
were slaves of the state and had no rights 
the courts were bound to respect. So what 
the high court holds on a given issue may 
be reversed by judges in subsequent times. 

In the case of prisoners and our rights in 
relationship to the state, we can draw les- 
sons from the workers’ movement back in 
the early decades of the last century. Back 
then it was not a matter of the courts say- 
ing workers had no right to organize them- 
selves into unions — it was worse! It was 
a crime for workers to organize. The gov- 
ernment called is something like criminal 
syndicalism. But workers went ahead and 
organized themselves into unions anyway. 
As time passed, and the labor movement 
became and established fact, the congress 
enacted laws that protected the rights of 
workers to organize into unions. 

We prisoners should take our queue from 
the labor movement of old. We should or- 
ganize by cell, by tier, by cellblock, and 
by prison across the state and the nation. 
As the Nike sports shoe conglomerate ad- 
vertising campaign used to say: Just do it! 
Let me translate that into convicteze for 
you — just fucking do it! If you are about 
done being a slave, and you don’t want to 
see others suffering from being the victim 
of state imposed slavery, then let’s start 
the process of finally sending this crime 
against humanity to the dustbin of history. 
Don’t you agree that it is way past time to 
address this issue? As always, you do have 
a vote. You vote with your feet. • 

Ed Mead 
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POVERTY -CRIME 

By Bill Quigley 

The US spends $80 billion on this big 
business of corrections every year. As a re- 
tired criminal court judge I know says, “the 
high costs of this system would be worth 
it if the system was actually working and 
making us safer, but we are not safer, the 
system is not working, so the actual dollars 
we are spending are another indication of 
our failure.” The cost of being number one 
in incarceration is four times higher than 
it was in 1982. Anyone feeling four times 
safer than they used to? 

Center for American Progress rightly 
concludes “Today, a criminal record serves 
as both a direct cause and consequence of 
poverty.” 



MORE 

AMERICANS HOLD 
FAVORABLE 
VIEW OF GEORGE 
W. BUSH THAN 
BARACK OBAMA 

According to the results of the survey, re- 
leased Wednesday, 52 percent hold a favor- 
able view of Bush, while 43 percent view 
the former president unfavorably - the first 
time in more than a decade that a majority 
of Americans viewed Bush favorably. 

https ://www.yahoo. com/politics/more- 
americans-hold-favorable-view-of-george- 
w-120609395871.html 

HALF OF U.S. 

HOUSEHOLDS 

APPROACHING 

RETIREMENT 

HAVE SAVED NO 

MONEY 

Fifty-two percent of households of peo- 
ple 55 and older haven’t saved a dime for 
retirement 

http://www. huffingtonpost. 
com/201 5/06/02/retirement- 
savings _n_ 74953 06. html 


1 IN 13 PEOPLE 
KILLED BY GUNS 
ARE KILLED BY 
POLICE 

US law enforcement officers have shot 
and killed upwards of 385 people so far this 
year, according to a new Washington Post 
investigation. That’s a rate of about 1 ev- 
ery 9 hours, or 2.5 shootings per day. That’s 
a lot compared to other countries — cops 
in Germany killed only 8 people in 2013- 
2014, for instance. British police didn’t kill 
anyone last year. 

http://www. washingtonpost. com/blogs/ 
wonkblog/wp/20 1 5/06/0 1 /police-commit- 
1 -in- 1 3-gun-deaths-in-the-u-s/ 


MORE THAN 350 
PEOPLE KILLED 
BY US POLICE 
IN THE PAST 5 
MONTHS 

A lmost all of the policemen that 
have opened fire on unarmed civil- 
ians have been cleared of charges. 
Police in the United States have killed 
385 people over the past five months, ac- 
cording to a report published by the Wash- 
ington Post. The report was based on police 
records, news reports, internet sources and 
the paper’s own original reporting. Most of 
victims - 80 percent - were carrying weap- 
ons or objects considered a lethal hazard, 
however this did not necessarily translate 
into the victims posing a real threat to the 
lives of police officers. For example, po- 


lice shot an elderly man after his son asked 
them to make sure he was okay. The man, 
77-year old Mr. Douglas Harris, answered 
the door whilst holding a gun, which trig- 
gered two deadly shots fired by the police. 
Furthermore, nearly a quarter of those 
killed were identified by police or family 
members as mentally ill, and about half of 
the shootings happened whilst attending 
domestic disturbances or complex social 
situations (eg.: a homeless person behaving 
erratically or a son threatening to commit 
suicide). “We have to get beyond what is 
legal and start focusing on what is prevent- 
able. Most (shootings) are preventable,” 
said Ronald L. Davis, a former police chief 
who heads the U.S. Justice Department’s 
Office of Community Oriented Policing 
Services. 

RELATED: Case of Georgia Police Kill- 
ing of Black Teen to Be Re-opened. 

The average number of police victims 
stood at 2.6 per day, and at the current rate 
the report predicts that police will kill al- 
most 1,000 people this year. The Post’s 
report showed a higher number than that 
recorded by federal agencies, which claim 
an average of 400 police shootings per year 
in the past decade. The recent cases of un- 
armed people, especially African Ameri- 
cans fatally shot by police officers has also 
put a spotlight into the issue of racial dis- 
crimination within policing. Out of all le- 
thal encounters with police, almost 20 per- 
cent of the killings were people unarmed 
or holding a toy gun and two thirds of the 
victims were black. The Post’s investiga- 
tion also found that only in 3 of the 385 
police killings were police officers charged 
with murder. 
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STUNNING NUMBER OF WOMEN WITH 
INCARCERATED LOVED ONES 


O n May 20, 2015, the Du Bois Re- 
view published Racial Inequali- 
ties in Connectedness to Impris- 
oned Individuals in the United States, [ 1] a 
groundbreaking article exposing the devas- 
tating effects of mass incarceration on the 
women who are so often left behind to pick 
up the pieces. 

The article reports that 1 in 4 women in 
the United States currently has an impris- 
oned family member. [2] Forty- four percent 
of black women - just over 1 in 2.5 have an 
incarcerated family member, compared to 
12 percent of white women. Black women 
have over 11 times as many imprisoned 
family members as white women, and are 
more likely to be connected to multiple 
people in prison. Over 6 million black 
women in the United States have a family 
member currently imprisoned. 

While the racial inequalities are striking, 
the number of women overall affected by 
the incarceration of family members and 
loved ones is staggering. The study makes 
clear that women in the United States cur- 
rently have unprecedented levels of con- 
nectedness to people in prison. With men 
making up 90 percent of the 2.2 million 
people currently incarcerated, women who 
have incarcerated loved ones are often left 
raising children, managing family finances, 
and facing stigma in their communities and 
workplaces. As a result, these women are 
at greater risk for a whole host of harmful 
health and economic outcomes. 

As Anita Wills, a member of Essie Jus- 
tice Group, explains, In 2003, when my son 
Kerry was sentenced to 66 years in prison, I 
was devastated. I had to keep it together for 
my son and grandsons. I am now 68 years 
old and raising my 17-year-old grandson. 
This is not how I envisioned living my re- 
tirement years. 

Terryon Cross, whose father is in prison, 
says, I’ve grown up with incarceration 
all around me. When my son Yancy was 
born, I was 1 6 years old. I want more than 
anything for my four-year-old to grow up 
without me having to drive to prison to see 
and hug our family. I don’€™t want him to 
think this is normal, even though it is hap- 
pening all around us. 

This trailblazing article sheds light on 
the scope of mass incarceration’s effect on 
families and loved ones ’’particularly wom- 
en ’’and alerts us to the fact that this group 


has been under- studied and often ignored. 
It helps lay the groundwork for a better un- 
derstanding of the consequences of mass 
imprisonment in the United States and its 
particularly devastating impact on women 
with incarcerated loved ones. 

Essie Justice Group is an organization 
that works directly with women with in- 
carcerated loved ones. To speak to us for 
comment on the report or to be put in touch 
with the authors of the article, please email 
gina@essiejusticegroup.org. • 

GinaL. Clayton 

[1] The article was co-authored by Hed- 
wig Lee and Tyler McCormick of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle; Margaret T. 
Hicken of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; and Christopher Wildeman of Cor- 
nell University. 

[2] “Family members” include male and 
female relatives such as aunts, uncles, and 
cousins, as well as children, partners, and 
parents. It is important to note that this 
analysis focuses only on people serving 
sentences in prison, and not those in jail. 
Had the article included people in jail, the 
number of women affected by family mem- 
ber incarceration would be much higher. 


WAR OVER S. 
CHINA SEA? 

By Mike Whitney (Edited for length by Ed) 

B eijing’s Global Times , wrote; “If 
the United States’ bottom line is 
that China has to halt its [island 
building] activities, then a U.S. -China war 
is inevitable in the South China Sea ...” 

The U.S. responds; “There should be no 
mistake: The United States will fly, sail, 
and operate wherever international law al- 
lows, as we do all around the world.” He 
also added that the United States intended 
to remain “the principal security power 
in the Asia-Pacific for decades to come.” 
“There should be no mistake: The United 
States will fly, sail, and operate wherever 
international law allows, as we do all 
around the world.” He also added that the 
United States intended to remain “the prin- 
cipal security power in the Asia-Pacific for 
decades to come.” The U.S. defense sec- 
retary Carter has threatened to deploy US 
warships to the area. 

China has never blocked shipping lanes 


or seized boats sailing in international wa- 
ters. Never. The same cannot be said of the 
United States that just recently blocked an 
Iranian ship loaded with humanitarian re- 
lief-food, water and critical medical sup- 
plies-headed to starving refugees in Ye- 
men. Of course, when the US does it, it’s 
okay. 

The so called pivot is Washington’s “top 
priority”, which means that China’s un- 
precedented ascendency must be slowed 
and its regional influence curtailed. Thus, 
the dust up over the Spratly Islands will be 
used in the same way the US has used other 
incidents, that is, by demonizing China’s 
leaders in the media, by assembling a co- 
alition that will publicly oppose China’s 
activities, by implementing harsh econom- 
ic sanctions, by launching asymmetrical 
attacks on China’s currency and financial 
markets, by excluding China from critical 
trade agreements, and by inciting social 
unrest (color-coded revolution) through the 
support of dissidents living in China. These 
are the all-too-familiar signs of US med- 
dling directed at “emerging rivals” who 
threaten US global hegemony. China now 
finds itself at the top of the list. 

Obama said it best: “After a decade in 
which we fought two wars that cost us 
dearly, in blood and treasure, the United 
States is turning our attention to the vast 
potential of the Asia Pacific region.... As 
we end today’s wars, I have directed my 
national security team to make our pres- 
ence and mission in the Asia Pacific a top 
priority.” 

US powerbrokers know that bullying 
China involves significant risks for them- 
selves and the world. Even so, they have 
decided to pursue this new policy and force 
a confrontation. They don’t see any way 
around it. They’ve tried containment and it 
hasn’t worked. China’s growing like crazy 
and its regional influence threatens to leave 
the US on the outside looking in. Defense 
Secretary Carter says: China’s presence in 
the area “risks America’s access to these 
growing markets. We must all decide if 
we are going to let that happen. If we’re 
going to help boost our exports and our 
economy... and cement our influence and 
leadership in the fastest-growing region 
in the world; or if, instead, we’re going to 
take ourselves out of the game.” 

It’s all about markets. It’s all about mon- 
ey. Carter’s speech goes on to say: “The 
Asia-Pacific. . .is the defining region for our 
nation’s future.” • 

[Note: And then there was the Ukraine.] 
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Message Box ' 

“You stand with the belligerent, the 
surly, and the badly behaved until bad 
behavior is recognized for the language 
it is: The vocabulary of the deeply 
wounded and of those whose burdens 
are more than they can bear.” 

Gregory Boyle, Tattoos on the Heart 

V ) 

^ Ronald Reagan on the ' 

Subject of Afghanistan's 
Freedom Fighters 

"To watch the courageous Afghan 
freedom fighters battle modern arse- 
nals with simple hand-held weapons 
is an inspiration to those who love 
freedom. Their courage teaches us 
a great lesson-that there are things 
in this world worth defending. To the 
Afghan people, I say on behalf of all 
Americans that we admire your hero- 
ism, your devotion to freedom, and 
your relentless struggle against your 
oppressors." 

President Ronald Reagan, 
March 21, 1983 
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Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
load, or print current and back issues 
of the Rock newsletter by going to 
www.rocknewsletter.com and click- 
ing on the issue of the Rock newslet- 
ter they'd like to read. 

Outside folks can also have a 
free electronic copy of the newslet- 
ter sent to them each month by way 
of e-mail. Have them send requests 
for a digital copy of the newsletter to 
ed@rocknewsletter.com. 

r v 

On Jailhouse Lawyers 

“...jailhouse lawyers often unwit- 
tingly serve the interests of the state 
by propagating the illusion of ‘justice’ 
and ‘equity’ in a system devoted to 
neither.” They create “illusions of le- 
gal options as pathways to both indi- 
vidual and collective liberation.” 

Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
JAILHOUSE LAWYERS: Prisoners 
Defending Prisoners v. The U.S.A. 

V J 
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Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $20 or 40 
forever stamps per year. 

Sorry, No Free Subscriptions 

First: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip: 


Send stamps or check to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.Q. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 
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Ed Mead, Publisher 
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Seattle, WA 98146 
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COLUMBIA, FIRST U.S. UNIVERSITY 
TO DIVEST FROM PRISONS 


By Wilfred Chan 

C olumbia University has become the 
first college in the United States to 
divest from private prison compa- 
nies, following a student activist campaign. 

The decision means the Ivy League 
school — with boasts a roughly $9 billion 
endowment — will sell its roughly 220,000 
shares in G4S, the world’s largest private 
security firm, as well its shares in the Cor- 
rections Corporation of America (CCA), 
the largest private prison company in the 
United states. 

The campaign began in early 2014 when 
a small group of Columbia students discov- 
ered tuition money was being invested in 
the two firms, which run prisons and deten- 
tion centers and militarized borders. 

The group, called Columbia Prison Di- 
vest, launched protests and meetings with 
administrators where they argued it was 
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wrong for the elite school to invest in a 
“racist, violent system.” 

“The private prison model is hinged on 
maximizing incarceration to generate profit 
— they’re incentivized by convicting, sen- 
tencing, and keeping people in prison for 
longer and longer times,” Dunni Oduyemi, 
a 20-year-old organizer, told CNN. 

“We don’t think about how the privi- 
leges and resources students get access to 
are premised upon violence done to people 
by virtue of their race, class, or citizenship 
status.” 

In an emailed statement, a Columbia 
spokesperson said the university’s trustees 
had decided to divest from private prison 
companies and would refrain from invest- 
ing in such companies again. 

“This action occurs within the larger, on- 
going discussion of the issue of mass incar- 
ceration that concerns citizens from across 
the ideological spectrum,” the statement 
said. “The decision follows ... thoughtful 
analysis and deliberation by our faculty, 
students, and alumni.” 

The spokesperson would not confirm 
how much Columbia had invested in the 
two companies. 

In 2007, Farallon, a company managing 
part of Yale University’s endowment, also 
divested from CCA after a student cam- 
paign, though it did not rule out future in- 
vestment in prison stock. 

History of controversy 

Oduyemi said activists targeted CCA for 
its “horrific” human rights record. A 2014 
ACLU investigation [1] found abuse and 
neglect in CCA-run prisons where guards 
used “extreme isolation arbitrarily and abu- 
sively,” exposed prisoners to contaminated 


water, and delayed medical care of inmates, 
causing “needless suffering.” 

Student activists also targeted G4S, a 
British firm, which has supplied [2] a pris- 
on in the West Bank and checkpoints in 
Palestinian territories. Until last year, the 
firm also had a contract to provide services 
[3] at U.S. detention facilities in Guantana- 
mo Bay, according to the Financial Times. 
The firm still maintains patrols [4] along 
the U.S. -Mexico border. 

South African prisoners have sued the 
company over claims they were tortured 

[5] , according to the Guardian. 

Nigel Fairbrass, a G4S spokesman, de- 
fended the company’s conduct. 

“We actively followed up with the South 
African government and have been pre- 
sented with no evidence to substantiate the 
allegations,” Fairbrass wrote in an email to 
CNN. “The prison was also returned to our 
operational control last year.” 

He added that a 17-month investigation 

[6] by the OECD’s United Kingdom con- 
tact point had not found any human rights 
violations in G4S’s operations in Israel — 
and said the company would also not renew 
its contracts in Israel once contracts there 
expired over the next two years. 

CCA did not immediately respond to 
CNN’s calls and emailed requests for com- 
ment. CCA’s website includes a statement 
committing to “respecting human rights.” 

Will divestment have an impact? 

Oduyemi said G4S had been responsive 
to past divestment campaigns, and “that 
has been the only effective way of getting 
them to change the contracts they write.” 

But Fairbrass said Columbia’s holdings 
of G4S stock, around 220,000 shares, com- 


prised just 0.015% of G4S’ market cap, 
valued today at $4.35 billion. 

Similarly, CCA has a market cap of $4.01 
billion. Both firms are highly profitable and 
continue to grow. 

Alex Friedmann, the managing editor of 
Prison Legal News, a project of the non- 
profit Human Rights Defense Center, pre- 
dicted the divestment would have little to 
no effect on companies’ stock price or op- 
erations. 

“I don’t see divestment campaigns mak- 
ing a big dent,” he told CNN. “They serve 
more as public education on private pris- 
ons, organizing tools, or as social commen- 
tary on what people believe is acceptable to 
be investing in.” 

“As long as prison companies have the 
bed space the government needs and wants, 
they will most likely stay in business.” 

Although Columbia is the first U.S. uni- 
versity to announce divestment from pri- 
vate prisons, similar campaigns are ongo- 
ing at other institutions, including Cornell, 
Brown, U.C. Berkeley, and UCLA. 

“It seems to be a moment where people 
are making the connection between all the 
kinds of uprisings we’re seeing right now 
#BlackLivesMatter, mass incarceration, 
and university movements,” said Oduyemi. 
“We all recognize how much work has to 
be done in the future.” 

http://www. cnn. com/201 5/06/2 3/us/ 
columbia-university-prison-divest 


OPPOSITION 

TO SOLITARY 

CONFINEMENT 

GAINS NATIONAL 

SUPPORT 

MONTHLY 

STATEWIDE 

ACTIONS 

CONTINUE 

Prisoner Solidarity 
Hunger Strike Coalition 

T omorrow, community organizations, 
families and loved ones of people in 
solitary, and advocates across Cali- 
fornia will be mobilizing a day of State- 
wide Coordinated Actions to End Solitary 
Confinement each month. These mobiliza- 
tions are a response to a proposal from pris- 


oners in Pelican Bay State Prison involved 
in the 2011 and 2013 Hunger Strikes, who 
put forward the idea of designating a day 
each month as Prisoner’s Rights Day. “Our 
outside supporters have all of our grati- 
tude; their tireless efforts supportive of our 
cause make a giant positive difference,” 
says Todd Ashker, a prisoner who has been 
in solitary at Pelican Bay State Prison for 
over two decades, and a lead plaintiff in a 
class action lawsuit against California for 
the use of solitary confinement. “They have 
recently begun monthly supportive actions 
- across the state - publicly rallying on 
the 23rd of each month for the purpose of 
keeping the subject of our endless torture 
in public view, and thereby exposed to the 
world. The 23rd of each month is symbolic 
of our 23+ hours per day in these tombs-of- 
the-living-dead - and it is hoped such ral- 
lies will spread across the nation.” 

Various locations across California, in- 
cluding San Diego, Los Angeles, Santa 
Cruz, San Jose, Oakland, Areata, San 
Francisco and others. For a complete list 
with information, please see https ://pris- 
onerhungerstrikesolidarity.wordpress. 
com/20 1 5/06/14/june-23rd-statewide-co- 
ordinated-actions-to-end-solitary-confine- 
ment-locations-details/ 

The actions are being organized by 
groups with the Prisoner Hunger Strike 
Solidarity Coalition (PHSS), and are sup- 
ported by over 70 community groups and 
organizations from California, and around 
the country and world. 

The California Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation (CDCR) refuses to 
respect basic human rights by continuing 
to keep people isolated in cells, often for 
years upon years, despite international con- 
demnation calling on California to end its 
practice of solitary confinement. Solitary 
confinement has been defined as torture 
by the U.N., yet the U.S. puts more people 
in solitary and for longer periods than any 
other country, and California continues to 
be an outlier in the U.S. California contin- 
ues to use the practice in violation of inter- 
national law and, as many believe, in viola- 
tion of the U.S.’s policy against cruel and 
unusual punishment. These coordinated ac- 
tions seek to build organized, community- 
based pressure outside prison walls, and to 
amplify the demands of prisoners who con- 
tinue to call for the end of torture. 

Spokespeople will be available to speak 
with media at all locations. For more infor- 
mation, please visit prisonerhungerstrike- 
solidarity.wordpress.com 


THOUGHTS ON 
OUR AGREEMENT 
TO END 
HOSTILITIES 

By Kijani Tashiri Askar i and Akili Castlin 

T he Webster’s New Universal Un- 
abridged Dictionary defines the 
word “hostility” as being : 

• A hostile state, condition , or attitude; 

enmity; antagonism; unfriendliness 
• A hostile act 

• Opposition or resistance to an idea, plan 
project, etc. 

1 . acts of warfare 
2. war 

So our initial question to the people is: 
“What does hostility mean to you?” Dur- 
ing the formulation phase of constructing 
our position on this issue, a wise man was 
asked his thoughts on our “Agreement to 
end Hostilities” (AEH) and he stated: 

“The inclusion of the Agreement to 
end race-based hostilities to our struggle 
against California’s solitary confinement 
policies, represents a qualitative leap of 
the insight of all prison nationalities, and 
unites us beyond the fight to free ourselves 
from CDCR’s torture units. Its promise 
may foreshadow the triumph of prisoners’ 
quests for full human recognition.” 

It has been said that the average human 
being should be able to hold their breath 
under water for at least 2 minutes with- 
out suffering any injury to the brain. But 
imagine being forcibly held under water for 
1 0 to 40 plus years straight, without being 
able to come up for air! It is impossible to 
ignore the potential psychological trauma 
involved in this process. But, nonetheless, 
we prisoners have continued to struggle to 
come up for air, to only be repeatedly held 
down, and forced back under water by the 
corrupt and powerful hands of the CDCR! ! 

-WE CANT BREATHE!!! 

History has always proven to be a viable 
guide, with making qualitative assessments 
in relation to where we have been, and 
with what lies ahead in the course of our 
struggle. Therefore, it is only appropriate 
that we highlight the essence of our human 
suffering with examples from our history in 
CDCR’s solitary confinement units. 

In the 1960s, we prisoners were suffo- 
cating under the inhumane and deplorable 
conditions in Soledad’s O-Wing, [1] where 
prisoners were routinely placed in these 
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strip/quiet cells amidst the foul stench of 
urine and human feces. In most instances, 
human waste laid bare on the floor for all to 
see. And you could forget about the prison 
guards giving us anything to clean up the 
human waste, especially when you factor 
in how the prison guards wouldn’t give us 
toilet paper to wipe ourselves or flush our 
floor-based toilets on a regular basis, which 
could only be done by them. I mean, the 
prison guards wouldn’t even give us drink- 
ing water!! These contradictions brought 
about a rescue boat in the form of Jordan 
v. Fitzharris [2]. But it did not contain 
any life preservers because no sooner than 
when the Federal Court ruled these condi- 
tions to be unconstitutional, CDCR made 
no changes to improve the quality of life in 
O-Wing for the captive prisoner class. 

-WE CANT BREATHE!!! 

In the 1970s, we prisoners were suffo- 
cating under the inhumane conditions of 
being deprived of outdoor exercise and 
access to natural sunlight. Our means of 
exercise consisted of being let out of our 
cells to occupy a space in front of it that 
was no bigger than a public sidewalk. In 
Spain v. Procunier [3], the court ruled these 
conditions to be unconstitutional and set 
forth the mandate of prisoners in solitary 
confinement receiving at least 10 hours of 
outdoor exercise a week. But 36 years later, 
in 2015, Warden Holland of CCI Tehachapi 
has admitted that this prison is ill-equipped 
to meet the mandate of 1 0 hours of outdoor 
recreation. In other words “caged mon- 
keys” in a zoo are receiving more outdoor 
exercise and natural sunlight than us! ! 

-WE CANT BREATHE!!! 

In the 1980s, we prisoners were suffocat- 
ing under the deplorable and outright in- 
humane conditions at Old Folsom and San 
Quentin State Prisons. These conditions 
consisted of extreme cold weather during 
winter months due to prison guards using 
their guns to shoot out the windows in the 
housing units. Rat feces circulated through- 
out the plumbing system, meaning that the 
designated shower areas for prisoners were 
inclusive of this kind of filth!! Once again, 
a rescue boat appeared on the horizon in the 
form of Toussaint v. McCarthy [4], where 
the federal court attempted to take previous 
rescue efforts a step further by not only rul- 
ing these conditions to be unconstitutional, 
but also issuing a “permanent injunction,” 
that mandated these conditions to be im- 
mediately changed!! However, instead of 


any changes coming about, CDCR surrep- 
titiously transferred prisoners out of Old 
Folsom and San Quentin en masse to Te- 
hachapi, DUI-Tracy, Soledad State Prison, 
etc. . . Thus, nullifying the injunction. 

-WE CANT BREATHE!!! 

In the 1990s we witnessed the expansion 
and usage of solitary confinement units 
(e.g., “Supermax control units”) take flight, 
wherein CDCR’s objectives became ever 
more apparent in the form of population 
control. Our suffocation was two-fold!! On 
the one hand, a culture of police beatings 
(e.g., “excessive force”) was finally ex- 
posed to the public in Madrid v. Gomez [5], 
where prisoner Vaughn Dortch was forced 
into a tub of boiling hot water and had his 
skin ripped off of him in the most barbaric 
fashion possible! ! Prisoner Greg Dickerson 
was shot in the chest and stomach area at 
point blank range in his cell with a 38 mil- 
limeter gas gun via the false assertion of 
being non-cooperative with prison guards. 

While on the other hand, prisoners were 
being forced to become informants for the 
state, in order to be released from solitary 
confinement via “the CDCR Inquisition” 
program. This practice was exposed as be- 
ing an “underground policy” in Castillo v. 
Alameida [6], because CDCR never pro- 
mulgated it through the Administrative 
Procedure Act (APA) to make it an actual 
policy. The Castillo case also brought about 
the 6-year inactive gang status reviews, 
which meant prisoners were led to believe 
we could be released from solitary confine- 
ment after 6 years. These reviews were a 
complete sham!! as we prisoners had ab- 
solutely no constitutional protections under 
this process, wherein hardly any prisoners 
were released from SHU. But more impor- 
tantly, this rescue boat was doomed from 
the time it left the docks, as it has now been 
revealed that Castillo is a pig collaborator 
by becoming an informant for CDCR in 
the current class-action lawsuit of Ashker 
v. Brown, et. al. [7], that has been mounted 
against the current conditions of solitary 
confinement. 

-WE CANT BREATHE!!! 

It is through this spiral of development, 
that the AEH became manifest in October 
of 2012. So in reflecting upon our collec- 
tive struggle, in being unable to breathe for 
over a half-century of pure torture!! It is 
hard to not think of Eric Gamer, in the min- 
utes right before his demise, when he ut- 
tered the words: “I CAN’T BREATHE! ! !” 


It is this reality that we prisoners remain 
confronted with when put into the perspec- 
tive of why we ended our hostilities. As it 
amounts to freedom or death!! It is every 
prisoner’s aspiration to be liberated from 
prison. Our AEH puts us in a viable posi- 
tion for this to happen, especially when we 
consider how CDCR has routinely denied 
us parole, for simply being interned to in- 
definite solitary confinement status as al- 
leged gang members, without a single act 
of violence to support their position. This 
speaks to the importance and the manner 
in which every prisoner has honored and 
adhered to our AEH. This is commendable 
on all fronts!! Our exemplary conduct has 
made CDCR completely powerless over 
us, as we have successfully taken away the 
fodder that used to fuel their political rheto- 
ric in labeling us the “worst of the worst.” 
Our unity now qualitatively threatens the 
political, social, and economic stability of 
CDCR which is why their Counter Intel- 
ligence Unit (IGI) is issuing all of these 
bogus CDC-115 rule violation reports 
(RVR’s) for promoting gang activity. 

Our fortitude and resolve of continued 
unity ensures that our demand in wanting 
to be liberated from prison will no longer 
fall on deaf ears! ! As power concedes noth- 
ing without a demand! ! We now have the 
power to change the course of history with 
CDCR’s routine parole board denials, just 
as we have done in building a movement 
around abolishing all solitary confinement 
units. We must begin a similar process in 
mobilizing our families on this very issue. 
But until then, “WE CAN’T BREATHE” 
must become our mantra going forward, as 
we prisoners refuse to ease up on the pow- 
ers that be, until every prisoner is able to 
breathe by being liberated from these pris- 
ons!! 

For more information contact us at: 

Kijana Tashiri Askari 
s/n Marcus Harrison 
4H54077 
4B-8C-101 
P.O. Box 1906 
Tehachapi, CA 93581 

Akili Castlin 
4J99402 
4B-8C-106 
P.O. Box 1906 
Tehachapi, CA 93581 


Reference Notes: 
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LETTERS 

An Update and Some Ideas 
For Us All 

I have noticed that recently the Rock has 
gotten kind of thin. I don’t know why that 
is, but it’s a shame because the Rock really 
gave inmates a voice to speak their minds. I 
am and was very appreciative of that, even 
if you never published my words. I have 
some ideas to help boost your circulation 
but it’s up to you whether or not you wish 
to hear and try my ideas. 

I would like to update you regarding my 
‘inactive’ status, so you get a bit of an in- 
sight into what has been going on lately. 
I’ve been in CCI (Tehachapi), for several 
years until just recently. It appears that 
with the trial for the lawsuit initiated for 
the short-corridor collective commencing 
this coming December, CDC is operating 
under a self-imposed deadline to try and 
see all pending DRB reviews by that time 
and have the SDP up and running. As a 
means of facilitating that, a large number 
of the men in PBSP had been waiting for 
transfer to CCI for the SDP, but they need- 
ed bed space, so CDCR moved out all the 
validated inmates that had yet to be seen. 
Many came straight to PBSP. Many more 
laid over for several weeks in Corcoran 
Shu, (I was one of the latter). I would also 
appear that part of one of the SHY yards 
at CCI is being reopened as an SNY main- 
line, because with all the recent ‘inactive’ 
kick outs, the department wants to reopen 
D-yard at Kern Valley as a GP mainline. 
Basically, it’s a lot of shuffling to look like 
they’re really doing something. They’ve 
initiated a step down program in one of the 
buildings in Corcoran SHU as well. 

Now, here’s where it gets kinky for me. . . 
I’d received my inactive review at CCI be- 
fore leaving. I was recommended ‘inactive’ 
by IGI and my caseload was set to OCS for 
review and final approval. On Marcy 30 th I 
was moved to Cor SHU. Upon my arrival, 
instead of referring me to DRB, I was told 
I had to wait for my B-2 chrono to come 
back from OCS. A few days later, I get the 
B-2 back in the mail, but it’s dated March 
19 th ! DRB came to Cor SHU two weeks lat- 
er, but since I hadn’t been referred, I wasn’t 
called. A month and a half later, (after sev- 
eral inmate requests about my referral), I 
was transported here to Pelican Bay SHU. 
So, instead of being released on my inac- 


tive, I actually went to opposite direction, 
to SHU’s further and further away from 
home. Had I been referred when I was sup- 
posed to be, my endorsement would’ve 
been cancelled and I’d likely be on my way 
to the mainline already. The kicker is, I’m 
not the only one it happened to. There were 
at least four other guys just on my bus in 
the exact same position! I’m no conspiracy 
theorist, and believe me I know cabals and 
conspiracies exist, but in this instance and 
in many such when the department does 
something stupid, I believe it was and is- 
sue of inefficiency. Like most individuals, 
the department heads zero in on a single 
way of doing things and will pursue that 
method to the exclusion of all others, no 
matter how difficult or stupid, simply be- 
cause they only consider things from the 
single perspective of an administrator. Of- 
ten times even the ‘boots on the ground’ 
(C.O.’s) will complain that procedure is 
exceptionally more difficult and counter- 
intuitive than is necessary. But, you know, 
it’s often hard for someone to admit they’re 
wrong, especially someone in a position of 
authority. So, they’ll grind at that stupid 
decision long after it becomes readily ap- 
parent that is simply doesn’t work, Case 
in point, our entire current criminal justice 
system! It seems, I’m the victim of arro- 
gance and stupidity! 

Now, I could get into all the deep and 
detailed sociological factors and really try 
to sound smart. Throw out some four syl- 
lables words you need to run to the the- 
saurus to look up. But, let’s be frank, most 
of that stuff sails right over the heads of 
your average reader. It is difficult for the 
human mind to envision things in abstract 
that have to direct impact of them. In other 
words, you’ve got to experience it to un- 
derstand. Instead, I’ll try to speak in related 
terms... You remember when you were 
a kid and your parents did things or told 
you to do things you thought were totally 
stupid? And when you tried to suggest an- 
other way, they’d ride over you? Well, even 
though your parents usually were right and 
usually had the right intentions, sometimes 
they got it horribly wrong despite meaning 
well. In my opinion, that’s often the case 
with the department. I’m not interested 
in creating enmity or fostering an ‘us vs. 
them’ attitude. I abhor hypocrisy, and it is 
that exact attitude that they ve fostered, that 
we are trying to combat! We don’t show we 
are ‘better’ by becoming that which we op- 


pose. I don’t think they depart- 
ment is full of bad people. There 
are some sadistic bastards, it’s 
true. But, for the most part, 
they’re decent folks that think 
they’re doing the ‘right thing’. 

They view us as a legitimate ene- 
my worthy of contempt, and let’s 
face it, we haven’t done a whole 
lot to counter that stereotype. 

And it’s easy to abandon humane 
treatment when you think you’re 
dealing with a legitimate threat, even if you 
know its morally wrong. The Nazis thought 
they were doing the right thing! Much of 
the same is true of the prison class. There 
are some righteously bad folks here! But 
by and large, these are people with messed 
up lives that get caught in a cycle of mis- 
takes. Sometimes they make a single mis- 
take their lives are forever defined by. Our 
real challenge then, is not to defeat a foe. 
But, to change the minds of those that per- 
ceive us as a threat... not an easy task by 
any measure. 

It is an endeavor that begins with our- 
selves though. I read a book once by a man 
named Jeff Olsen. In it he said something 
profound to me.... he said, ‘successful 
people take responsibility for their own ac- 
tions.’ If the politico machine has lied to 
us (the prison class and the lower classes 
en masse), we bear responsibility for par- 
ticipating in the fight. Ultimately the only 
control we really have is over ourselves as 
individuals. And though they are wrong for 
duping us, we do not have to continue be- 
ing duped! The good news is, we are not 
doomed to be that which we have always 
been. A person is capable of change. But, 
that change cannot be forced. It must be 
desired internally first. It cannot be fabri- 
cated. To attempt o appear something other 
than you are is simply lying. 

It is not that we have a lack of oppor- 
tunity, resource, or strength to facilitate 
change. It is a lack of will, and a lack of 
vision. The problem I have had understand- 
ing out movement is, where are we moving 
to?! A wise man said, ‘you’ve got to decide 
where you’re going before you can figure 
out how to get there.’ So I ask, where are 
we going? If I am to be led, where is the 
promised land? We end solitary confine- 
ment and then what? Back to business as 
usual? That would just prove the point of 
order, it’s all a mad power play. So, what 
next? Where do we go after? 
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I hear accusations of unequal power 
and uneven distribution of wealth. But, 
what are doing to balance the scales? We 
can ‘protest and rally’ for ‘more’, but that 
sounds suspiciously like throwing a tan- 
trum for a hand out, and I for one have too 
much pride for that. We forget that by the 
prison machine the politico has created a 
far reaching and vast under class that great- 
ly outnumbers any assemblage of people 
they have on their side! There are nearly 
six million probationers, parolees, ex- 
cons, and currently incarcerated people in 
California alone. All affected by the same 
laws and stigmas of incarceration. All un- 
derstand what it feels like. To that under- 
class, its 100% relative. If even a fraction 
could be tapped for donations and sup- 
port, it’d be a powerhouse no other union 
could compare to, except maybe the AFL- 
CIO. Six million convicts, they all know 
at least one voter, and can scrape up $10 a 
month. You do the math! We overlook the 
fundamental lesson of military tacticians 
from ages long past. Power in numbers! 
The CCPOA, Police Officers Union, Long 
Shore men’s Union, none of them have our 
numbers. The simple fact is, we’re deeper 
than everyone! Communication networks, 
chapter houses, etc., we have all of it, al- 
beit in an unofficial capacity. That’s just on 
the political spectrum. What bout wealth 
disparity? Sure, individually we’re pretty 
poor. But collectively, the ‘poor’ aren’t so 
poor. Why not create credit unions? What 
about investment groups to turn over sums 
to wealth managers and invest in business 
for our people? Why not hire consultants 
to help our people get grants for business 
and non-profits? Loans for the same? Why 
not encourage our Tittle homies’ to stay in 
school and become our lawyers and busi- 
ness people? The resources are at our fin- 
gertips. The possibilities are endless. But, 
we must first be willing to abandon the old 
ways. We can no longer be what we have 
been. The rest of the world has evolved, 
and we must evolve with it. We cannot look 
to others to bring us what we desire. We 
must create it for ourselves! For all its fault 
and foibles, America is a land of upward 
mobility. If a black kid from Hawaii with 
an absentee immigrant father can become 
president, anything is possible! If is a com- 
mon misconception that slavery in its origi- 
nal form was ended in this country because 
white men came to save the day and help 
the poor black men out of his troubles. But 
that’s simply not true. People of color were 
property. Little more than beasts of bur- 


den. It was the common belive that people 
of color were stupid animals at the time. It 
was not the pity of a white man that was the 
catalyst of change. But, it was that when 
given the opportunity, people of color took 
it, seized it, to prove they were not beasts, 
but men!. We know that you cannot make a 
ban man into a good one by locking him in 
a cage and treating him like an animal. But, 
to show ‘them’ that, we must prove that we 
are not wild beasts to be feared. We feel. 
And we fear, and we experience job and 
sorrow. We have made mistakes, many of 
them irreparable. But we can be something 
else. Something new. Robert Frost said, ‘it 
was never too late to be what you might 
have been. ’ Well, we have our opportunity. 
Let’s not squander it on pettiness and small 
thinking. Let’s dream big! Show me a plan, 
and I’ll show you a leader! Let us first use 
appropriately what we have before we seek 
more we don’t know how to handle. We 
have so much already. We are quite liter- 
ally the sleeping giant. 

Why do we not use the democratic ma- 
chine against itself? There are ballot initia- 
tives on the rise like the FairJusticeProject. 
org that would do so much or criminal 
justice reform like standardize parole pro- 
cedures for lifers, make it harder to try 
juveniles as adults, abolish LWOP, and re- 
institute the Inmate Bill of Rights, among 
many other things that, with our collective 
political power, we could force through 
with little effort. It’s just a matter of having 
people go sign the petitions and donate or 
buy t-shirts to fund ad campaigns so more 
people will sign the petitions and ultimate- 
ly vote, (some of those adds will be bought 
in this very newsletter). It’s a simple matter 
of getting the word out to our people. If we 
can organize and execute three statewide 
hunger strikes and countless rallies and 
protest as well as international support, It’s 
certainly doable. And then, the sky in the 
limit, one our own political machine starts 
rolling. 

From this small issue and incidence, we 
could spawn an entirely new era. What be- 
gan as a means to get out of a box, could 
give birth to a means to end the class dis- 
parity. We have the power. 

I’ll end this for now Mr. Mead. Again I 
thank you for allowing me/us to speak and 
I hope I’ve given you food for thought. If 
you have the time and inclination, I’d be 
interested to hear your thoughts on my 
words. Keep up the good work. It’s appre- 
ciated. Take care and God bless. 

IanJ. Whitson 


CCR Moves 
To Fast Track 
CA Prisoners 
Out Of 
Solitary 
Confinement 

By Center For Constitutional Rights 

O n July 2nd the CCR filed a 
motion for summary judg- 
ment on the due process 
claim in Ashker v. Brown, which is 
litigation challenging long-term soli- 
tary confinement in California SHU 
prisons. 

Throughout discovery in the case, 
the California Department of Cor- 
rection and Rehabilitation (CDCR) 
has repeatedly acknowledged that 
its procedures for placing and hold- 
ing prisoners in solitary confinement 
need to be changed. CDCR began 
that process by implementing a step- 
down program for prisoners currently 
isolated in the Security Housing Unit 
(SHU) to work their way into general 
population, and creating new levels 
of review to consider placement of 
prisoners into solitary in the future. 
However, hundreds of prisoners re- 
main in isolation in California to this 
day, held under the old, faulty pro- 
cedures, because CDCR has not 
moved swiftly to implement its new 
procedures. 

Despite some reforms, prisoners 
are still being held in the SHU on 
vaguely defined pretenses of gang 
“affiliation” (often established on 
the basis of such things like read- 
ing about Black history or possess- 
ing a photograph of a former cell 
mate); CDCR still only reviews some 
prisoners’ SHU placement once ev- 
ery six years; and prisoners are still 
given misleading notice regarding 
how they can earn their way out of 
SHU isolation. CCR’s motion seeks 
an order from the judge fast tracking 
California’s review of all SHU prison- 
ers, so that they do not spend years 
more subjected to these unconstitu- 
tional policies. 
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“Until they become conscious, they will 
never rebel, and until after they have 
rebelled, they cannot become conscious. ” 
— George Orwell 

A t least one prisoner has written to 
tell me that recent issues of Rock 
have been “kind of thin” in terms 
of content. That has been true of at least 
both the April and June issues, although I 
think this July newsletter was pretty good, 
and this one should be nice too. If you want 
to get material into Rock you will need to 
get it to me by the end of the month for it 
to go into the following month’s newsletter. 
In other words, if you’ve got something to 
say for the September issue, get it to me by 
the end of August at the latest. That gives 
me time to type your hand written letters or 
articles. Here are some simple guidelines: 
This is not a gripe rag. If you feel you are 
not getting enough peanut butter on the 
mainline this is not the forum for how bad 
conditions are. This is a forum for those 
who already know how bad it is, and who 
are willing to entertain the idea of doing 
something peaceful and constructive for 
positive change. 

Another complaint I am receiving these 
days is my no free subscription policy. So 
you newer readers will understand, start- 
ing from the first hunger strike through the 
third one Mark and I spent over $5,000 in 
direct support of those struggles. We spent 
close to another $5,000 putting this news- 
letter out for the past four years. We gave 
out free subscriptions to anyone who asked, 
in any state. We focused on trying to build 
rights and class consciousness on the West 
Coast, with a priority of California, then 
Washington, Oregon, and (about 30 read- 
ers in Texas). The big dream of building a 
prisoner supported publication crashed on 
the rocks of financial reality. 

We ran out of money. I’ve chopped some 
500 names off the mailing list, after giving 
readers more than a year of notice that the 
change was coming. Here’s how it works: 
This is a publication that addresses your is- 
sues. Mark and I are both ex-convicts and 
we don’t have much money. So here’s the 
deal, I’m getting ready to cut some more 
dead weight from the mailing list. If you 
have received this publication for a year 
and not contributed anything during that 
period, or if you sent something like ten 
stamps and you think that buys you a life- 
long subscription, this will be your last is- 
sue. In short, if you’ve not sent stamps in a 


while, it’s that time again. 

California’s SHU and Ad Seg prisoners, 
not to mention the thousands of mainline 
prisoners who joined them, participated in 
three history making hunger strikes — the 
last one of which kicked off with 33,000 
prisoners not eating and some 2,500 not 
working. I am not aware of a single his- 
torical event in which over 30,000 people 
engaged in a hunger strike — let alone it be- 
ing prisoners who did it! The SHU and Ad 
Seg prisoners gave it their all — at least two 
prisoners died as an indirect result of the 
hunger strikes, others suffered health prob- 
lems as a direct result of their participation 
in these just struggles. 

SHU and Ad Seg gave it their all — far 
above and beyond what any prisoners have 
ever done before. They have shot their wad 
(if you’ll excuse the term). Now it’s time 
for the general population to peacefully 
pick up the slack. It’s your turn to sacrifice 
for the common good. 

Over the years, in both Rock and Prison 
Focus , I’ve written about the 47 day work 
strike at Walla Walla during the late 1970s. 
That was the longest work strike in that 
state’s history, and possibly longer than 
any in the U.S. before. As a prisoner at that 
penitentiary I helped to organize that work 
strike, the result of which was the release 
of me and the other Walla Walla Brothers 
from the SHU, where we went on to orga- 
nize Men Against Sexism (MAS) to put an 
end to the then prevalent practice of prison- 
er-on-prisoner rape (armed with six home- 
made shotguns and three hand grenades, 
the queers at Walla Walla pushed the jock- 
ers back into their holes). You got to be all 
in. Yet you don’t think we can win? 

Yes, all your life the system has beaten 
you down. But are you defeated? Is it hope- 
less? Is the state too large and powerful to 
resist? Besides, the public is against us too, 
right? All of these are very good reasons 
for passive evasion of your duty as an in- 
tact human being (dogs that have been neu- 
tered, for example, are not considered “in- 
tact”). Unfortunately, the time for passive 
evasion has past. The SHU hunger strikes 
were the little motor that is going to fire up 
the big engine of change for prisoners in 
California. That big engine is the GP of ev- 
ery prison in the state of California. It is the 
only group capable of bringing the state to 
its knees. And all they need do is peacefully 
withhold their labor power for an extended 
period of time. Yes, it requires sacrifice, but 
as the former slave Fredrick Douglas once 
said: 


“If there is no struggle there is no 
progress. Those who profess to favor 
freedom and yet deprecate agitation, 
are men who want crops without plow- 
ing up the ground, they want rain with- 
out thunder and lightning. They want 
the ocean without the awful roar of its 
many waters. This struggle may be a 
moral one, or it may be a physical one, 
and it may be both moral and physi- 
cal, but it must be a struggle. Power 
concedes nothing without a demand. It 
never did and it never will.” 

There is a path for prisoners. It’s not an 
easy one. First, and above all, it must be 
peaceful. What that means is absolutely 
no violence against other prisoners or the 
prison staff— no matter the provocation. 
Engage in violence and you instantly be- 
come an agent of the state and an enemy of 
the struggle for justice. Why? Because they 
have all the guns. Also, because we want 
to win. The object is to win. We have the 
numbers for a massive peaceful protest that 
can win. I told you that we stopped rape 
at Walla Walla, did I also tell you that our 
47-day peaceful work strike also resulted 
in the immediate firing of the Director of 
Corrections, Harold Bradly, from his job. 
The removal of B.J. Rhay as warden of the 
penitentiary. The transfer of the Associate 
Warden of Custody to the kids join at Shel- 
ton. And the release of us, the Walla Walla 
Brothers, from the SHU (where we went on 
to do many other good things). 

California is not Washington State and 
this is not the late 1970s. What we able to 
do in back then from one prison, even the 
main prison in the state, will not be enough 
to move the government of California. I 
think the outcome of the last three hunger 
strikes makes that pretty clear. No, this is 
going to take a massive, protracted struggle 
involving multiple prisons across the en- 
tire state. And by “protracted” I mean long 
term — months! 

The prisons cannot function for long 
without the labor of prisoners. Withhold 
that labor in enough facilities for a long 
enough time and the state will honor your 
just demands. As a direct result of such a 
struggle, the public will be better educated 
on the issue crime and imprisonment, and 
effectiveness of prisons in crime control 
(given the 70 percent recidivism rate) 1 . 

1. I've not checked on this figure since I took the num- 
ber from former Governor Swartenager's website. 
Just for the hell if it, at the same time, I also checked 
the CDCR's website to see what they said their rate 
was— they were claiming something like a 48 percent 
recidivism rate. 
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In the end it all comes down to sacrifice — 
we trade sacrifice for progress. Which 
brings us to Ed’s one third rule. During the 
American Revolution a third of the people 
in this country supported King George. An- 
other third wanted to oust the monarchy’s 
king and establish a republican democracy. 
The final third did not really care one way 
or the other. When I was a prisoner at the 
federal prison in Marion there was an es- 
cape attempt from the big yard — six men 
hit the fences. Loud speakers immediately 
demanded that the yard be cleared. A third 
of the prisoners went in to be locked up. 
Another third stood by the door leading 
into the cellblocks, waiting to see which 
way the wind was blowing. And the final 
third, the group I was in, refused to go in 
until medical personnel were in between 
the fences to care for those who had been 
shot. The guards ordered us in. Hidden by 
the crowd, I picked up some small rocks 
from the ground and threw them at the offi- 
cers who were trying to move us toward the 
cell house door. The guards backed off and 
the medical folks tended to the wounded. 
We then went in. My point is that it only 
takes a third of you to bring it down. But if 
you have more it’s good. 

At the McNeil Island federal peniten- 
tiary in 1 97 1 we engaged in a ten day work 
strike. I was on “C” tier in cellblock six. 
The Men’s Advisory Committee (MAC) 
ordered a work strike. I was appointed re- 
sponsible for C tier, which was made up of 
about ten eight man cells. Only one man 
went to work from my tier, and his name 
was Sam Bowers and he was a member of 
the KKK. We had nearly 1 00 percent par- 
ticipation by the entire population. In gen- 
eral, the Jehovah Witnesses and right wing 
nuts will not participate, but if you’ve done 
your homework correctly, all gangs and in- 
dependents will be on board. 

And here’s a brief message for the state 
censors: Muzzle me if you like, but the fact 
is that you are holding tens of thousands 
(dare I say millions) of United States citi- 
zens in a condition of constitutionally sanc- 
tioned slavery and total disenfranchisement 
from the nation’s political processes — the 
only lawful process that could change their 
deplorable conditions of existence. Here, 
the prisoners are being asked to do this 
peacefully, only after your 70 percent re- 
cidivism rate has totally failed to address 
this matter. To censor this publication you 
must be anti-democracy and pro-slavery. 
You must ignore the interests of the public 
to be free from crime by continuing with 


this destructive fraud. 

This publication is advocating for a pro- 
tracted state-wide work strike by prisoners 
in multiple prisons, a struggle for real jus- 
tice — not punishment. A justice that gives 
us decent housing, enough money for an 
apartment, and jobs upon release from pris- 
on. How about some Rehabilitation, cdcR? 

Punishment does not even work with 
dogs or cats, rewards have proven to 
change behavior far more effectively than 
punishment. I totally understand that it will 
take some time for these ideas to sink in. 
It took a dozen years for SHU prisoners 
to come around. Let’s hope we can reach 
the GP in less time. I’m 73 years old. Mark 
is even older than me. I’ll be pounding on 
this drum until I die. My hope is that one 
or more of you will hear the call — who 
will be the next generation of strugglers for 
justice? As the old saying goes: If not you, 
who? If not now, when? 

International law supports your just 
struggle. The Supremacy Clause of the US 
constitution, Article Six, Clause 2, states: 
“This Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made , under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land ; and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any state to the 
contrary notwithstanding .” 

Accordingly, to the US constitution, 
the highest law of the land is a treaty. The 
Universal Declaration of Human Right is 
a United Nations Treaty the US is a sig- 
natory to — meaning it is legally binding. 
What does the UN’s Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights have to say? Article 
4 says: “No one shall be held in slavery 
or servitude; slavery and the slave trade 
shall be prohibited in all their forms .” Yet 
a pro-slavery provision is written into the 
Thirteenth Amendment, which authorizes 
the enslavement of millions of Americans. 
Article 5 states that “No one shall be sub- 
jected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment.” Can 
you spell today’s prisons? How about the 
SHU? Article 19 is their counterpart to 
our Lirst Amendment. It says “Everyone 
has the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression; this right includes freedom to 
hold opinions without interference and to 
seek, receive and impart information and 
ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers.” But the biggie here is Article 23, 
section (4): “Everyone has the right to form 


and to join trade unions for the protection 
of his interests.” If you are a human being 
you are a part of the “everyone” who has a 
right for form a union for the protection of 
your interests. Lastly, Article 30 brings it 
home: “Nothing in this Declaration may be 
interpreted as implying for any State, group 
or person any right to engage in any activ- 
ity or to perform any act aimed at the de- 
struction of any of the rights and freedoms 
set forth herein.” (emphasis added) 

I’ll close this with a quote from Jonathan 
Simon’s 2014 book, Mass Incarceration 
on Trial. He says, “. . . the very things that 
define mass incarceration as a distinctive 
mode of punishment - its scale, its categor- 
ical nature, and its prioritization of custody 
over reform or rehabilitation - all predict 
that intensified health crises will be an in- 
herent problem.” • 

AEH Continued from page 3 

1. Lor further reading on the conditions 
in Soledad’s O-Wing, read the Melancholy 
History of Soledad Prison by Min S. Yee; 
and also see the report of the Assembly Se- 
lect Committee on Prison Reform and Re- 
habilitation: Administrative Segregation in 
California’s Prisons from the 1960s. 

2. The court ruled the conditions in Sole- 
dad’s O-Wing unconstitutional in Jordan v. 
Fitzharris - 257 L.Supp. 674, 682-83 (N.D. 
Cal. 1966) 

3. The mandate of 10 hours of outdoor 
exercise was established in Spain v. Procu- 
nier- 600 L.2d. 189, 199 (9th Cir. 1979) 

4. The living conditions at Old Folsom 
and San Quentin State Prisons were found 
to be unconstitutional in Toussaint v. Mc- 
Carthy -801 F.2d. 1080 (9th Cir. 1986) 

5. A culture of police terror was revealed 
in Madrid v. Gomez - 889 F.Supp. 1146, 
1162, 1167 (N.D. Cal. 1995) 

6. Sham inactive gang status reviews 
were conducted every 6 years per. Castillo 
v. Alameida, et. al. - Case No: C-94-2847 

7. Ashker v. Brown, et. al. - Case No: C- 
09-5796-CW is a class-action lawsuit that 
has been mounted, to challenge the tortur- 
ous conditions of solitary confinement and 
can be downloaded at www.cand.uscourts. 
gov 

-WE CANT BREATHE!!! 
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Six on San Quentin Death 
Row sue over time in solitary 

By Bob Egelko 

A group of Death Row inmates has 
sued the state for keeping them in 
solitary confinement for years or 
even decades, locked in windowless cells 
with no phone calls or human contact. It’s 
treatment, they said, that “amounts to tor- 
ture.” 

The suit was filed in federal court 
Wednesday by six condemned prisoners, 
who said they were among about 100 in- 
mates, out of 750 on Death Row, who are 
kept in isolation in the Adjustment Center 
at San Quentin State Prison as suspected 
gang members or associates. The suit said 
they are held in their cells 21 to 24 hours a 
day, with no natural light, no access to edu- 
cation or work programs, no phone calls 
and no contact visits from family members, 
who must speak to them by phone across a 
glass barrier. 

One of the men has been in solitary con- 
finement for 26 years, and two others for 
more than a decade, the suit said. Con- 
demned prisoners in California spend an 
average of nearly 25 years on Death Row 
while their cases are appealed. A federal 
judge cited the duration of their confine- 
ment, though not the conditions, in a rul- 
ing last year that declared the state’s death 
penalty unconstitutional. The state has ap- 
pealed the ruling. 

The suit is similar to a case scheduled for 
trial in December in federal court in Oak- 
land over the solitary confinement of thou- 
sands of inmates in various prisons’ Secu- 
rity Housing Units, the maximum- security 
lockups that house prisoners suspected of 
gang affiliations. The San Quentin suit was 
filed separately because the adjustment 
center isn’t classified as a Security Housing 
Unit, although the conditions are similar, 
said Daniel Siegel, lawyer for the Death 
Row inmates. 

Inmates in both cases claim their isola- 
tion violates the constitutional ban on cruel 


and unusual punishment and denies them 
due process of law. Until recently, they 
said, the only way out of the isolation 
unit was to become an informant. Prison 
officials say they now conduct case- 
by-case reviews of each inmate’s gang 
status or affiliations, and have released 
some inmates into the general prison 
population. But inmates say they are still 
kept in solitary confinement because of 
books they’ve read or cartoons found in 
their cells. 

Siegel said release from isolation is even 
harder to win on Death Row. He said some 
inmates have been kept in the Adjustment 
Center solely because their capital crimes 
were gang-related. 

Terry Thornton, spokeswoman for the 
Department of Corrections and Rehabili- 
tation, said officials haven’t seen the suit 
and can’t comment on it. But she said no 
inmates are held in the cells for 24 hours a 
day, because they’re entitled to 10 hours a 
week in the prison exercise yard. 

Bob Egelko is a San Francisco Chroni- 
cle staff writer 


Death of student who suf- 
fered multiple blows to head 
and body after being strapped 
to a prison restraining chair 
ruled a homicide 

Has been confirmed he died from several 
blows to the head and body 

ine deputies were fired in connec- 
tion with the incident last month 
A 22-year-old black college stu- 
dent found dead in restraints at a county jail 
died from several blunt-force injuries to his 
head and upper body, a Georgia coroner 
has said. 

Chatham County Coroner Bill Wess- 
inger confirmed Thursday that last month 
he ruled the death of Matthew Ajibade of 
Savannah a homicide. 

Ajibade was found dead on January 1 in 
a restraining chair at the Chatham County 
jail after he struggled with deputies book- 
ing him on a domestic violence charge. 

Will Claiborne, an attorney for Ajibade ’s 
family, said his parents were ‘very dis- 
tressed’ to learn the cause and manner of 
death from their son’s death certificate. 

Sheriff A1 St. Lawrence last month fired 
nine deputies in connection with Ajibade ’s 
death. 

The sheriff released no findings from the 
investigations into Ajibade ’s death, which 



is still considered an open case as prosecu- 
tors weigh possible criminal charges. 

One deputy suffered a concussion and a 
broken nose, according to the sheriff’s of- 
fice. 

The fired deputies include two supervi- 
sors — Cpl. Maxine Evans and Cpl. Ja- 
son Kenny — who were suspended after 
Ajibade died. 

At the time the sheriff’s office said new 
policies implemented since Ajibade ’s death 
include security measures to audit the use 
of stun guns at the jail as well as booking 
procedures to ensure jail medical staff are 
notified immediately when a detainee re- 
quiring medication arrives. 

http://www. dailymail. co. uk/news/ 'article 


Convicts sue, saying they 
got Valley fever while in state 
prisons 

By John Ellis 

F our inmates who contracted Valley 
fever while housed at prisons across 
the region are suing state officials 
including Gov. Jerry Brown, saying they 
knew of the fungal infection’s dangers but 
did nothing to protect prisoners. 

The legal actions are the latest in a string 
of federal civil rights lawsuits filed by 
multiple Southern California law firms on 
behalf of inmates housed mainly at Avenal 
and Pleasant Valley state prisons who have 
contracted the fungal infection. Pleasant 
Valley is located in Coalinga. One lawsuit 
filed late last year has 45 plaintiffs from 
the two prisons. A third, filed in July 2013, 
seeks class-action status on behalf of Af- 
rican Americans, those older than 55 and 
others with compromised immune systems 
who contracted Valley fever while at either 
prison. 

Attorneys representing some of the men, 
however, say in legal filings in U.S. District 
Court in Fresno that the problem goes far 
beyond those two prisons. Plaintiffs in the 
latest round of lawsuits come from Kern 
Valley State Prison near Delano, Corcoran 
and Wasco as well as Avenal and Pleasant 
Valley. They say state prison officials vio- 
lated the Eighth Amendment’s prohibition 
against cruel and unusual punishment in 
housing inmates vulnerable to Valley fever 
in the prisons. 

“The American system of criminal jus- 
tice requires that state correctional authori- 
ties carry out the exact sentence determined 
by the judicial process — no more and no 
less,” the lawsuit filed on behalf of the 
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more than 160 Avenal and Pleasant Val- 
ley inmates, states. “Instead, Defendants 
knowingly imposed on plaintiffs a lifelong, 
crippling, and sometimes fatal disease in 
addition to their lawfully determined sen- 
tences.” 

See: http.V/www.fresnobee. com/news/lo- 
cal/article23306760.html#storylink=cpy 

Number of Terrorist Killed in 
Drone Strikes only 2% 

A study by Stanford Law School and 
New York University’s School of 
Law notes the number of Islamic 
terrorists killed as a percentage of total ca- 
sualties in drone strikes stands at a paltry 
2 percent. The study also casts doubts on 
Washington’s claims that these attacks pro- 
duced few civilian casualties. An investi- 
gation by the human-rights group Reprieve 
indicates that drone bombings on al-Qaida 
members in Pakistan resulted in the death 
of 874 innocent men, women and children. 
In Yemen 17 men were targeted and 273 
people (seven of them children) were killed 
in the process. 

The use of drone warfare is a disaster- 
in-the-making. When you kill people who 
are not the enemy, you simply create more 
enemies. 

http://www. times-standard. com/opin- 
ion/201 5 0606/drone-strikes-equal-collat- 

eral-massacre 


Israeli Prison Service to Stop 
Providing Medication for De- 
tainees 

By IMEMC News & Agencies 

M inister of detainees and ex-de- 
tainees affairs committee, Issa 
Qaraqe, says that the Israeli 
prison administration has decided to stop 
providing Palestinian prisoners with medi- 
cation, under the pretext of an allegedly in- 
sufficient budget. 

Qaraqe told WAFA Palestinian News & 
Info Agency that prison service informed 
detainees that they have to buy their medi- 
cine from their private funds. 

Israel’s Manual on the Laws of War 
(1998) provides that, “Prisoners must be 
administered proper medical care, at the 
expense of the detaining State and a month- 
ly follow-up examination must be made of 
each detainee’s state of health. It is incum- 
bent on the detaining State to provide the 
prisoners with sufficient food, drink and 


clothing,” reported the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross (ICRC). 

Article 10 of the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) re- 
quires treating “All persons deprived of 
their liberty (with) humanity and respect 
for the inherent dignity of the human per- 
son.” 

Geneva’s Common Article 3 requires 
“humane treatment for all persons in enemy 
hands, specifically prohibit(ing) murder, 
mutilation, torture, cruel, humiliating and 
degrading treatment (and) unfair trial(s).” 

To be noted, Palestinian prisoners de- 
tained in Israeli jails are subjected to a sys- 
tematic policy of medical negligence by the 
prisons administration, further worsening 
their already precarious health conditions. 

According to Addameer Prisoner Sup- 
port and Human Rights Association, “Is- 
raeli authorities are responsible for prison- 
ers regularly neglect their duties to provide 
medical support for Palestinian prisoners in 
their care, as required by the Geneva Con- 
ventions.” 

According to the Global Research web- 
site, “Treatment is often inadequate and is 
delivered after substantial delays. Often 
medication is limited to over-the-counter 
pain killers.” 

It said, since 1967, dozens of Palestin- 
ian prisoners died from medical neglect, 
many of whom painfully over a prolonged 
period, which is a crime against humanity 
by all standard. 

The number of sick prisoners detained in 
Israeli jails has reached 1500, of whom 80 
prisoners are suffering from serious health 
problems and do not receive the necessary 
treatment; they suffer from malignant dis- 
eases, paralysis, and disabilities, in addi- 
tion to cases of mental illness and neuro- 
logical disorder. 

http://www. imemc. org/article/71976 

Report Reveals $8.5 Trillion 
Missing From Pentagon 
Budget: 

Y ou read that right. While Republi- 
can politicians rush to slash food 
stamps for the 47 million Ameri- 
cans living in poverty - the highest amount 
in nearly two decades. The D.O.D.’s 2012 
budget totaled $565.8 billion, more than 
the annual defense budgets of the 10 next 
largest military spenders combined, includ- 
ing Russia and China. 

http://crooksandliars.com/2015/06/ 
report-reveals-85-trill ion-m iss ing 


Quote Box 

"Believe nothing just because a so-called 
wise person said it. Believe nothing just 
because a belief is generally held. Be- 
lieve nothing just because it is said in 
ancient books. Believe nothing just be- 
cause it is said to be of divine origin. Be- 
lieve nothing just because someone else 
believes it. Believe only what you your- 
self test and judge to be true." 

Buddha 

Hindu Prince Gautama Siddharta 

"A new fascism promises security from 
the terror of crime. All that is required 
is that we take away the criminals' 
rights— which, of course, are our own. 
Out of our desperation and fear we be- 
gin to feel a sense of security from the 
new totalitarian state/' 

Gerry Spence Lawyer and author ; 1998 

"The modern conservative is engaged in 
one of man’s oldest exercises in moral 
philosophy: that is the search for a supe- 
rior moral justification for selfishness." 

John Kenneth Galbraith 

"If liberty means anything at all, it means 
the right to tell people what they do not 
want to hear." 

- George Orwell 

What we think, or what we know, or 
what we believe is, in the end, of little 
consequence. The only consequence is 
what we do. 

John Ruskin (1819 - 1900) 

"If there is some corner of the world 
which has remained peaceful, but with 
a peace based on injustices - the peace 
of a swamp with rotten matter ferment- 
ing in its depths - we may be sure that 
that peace is false. Violence attracts 
violence. Let us repeat fearlessly and 
ceaselessly: injustices bring revolt, ei- 
ther from the oppressed or from the 
young, determined to fight for a more 
just and more human world." 

Dom Helder Camara (1971) 

"As long as the world shall last there will 
be wrongs, and if no man objected and 
no man rebelled, those wrongs would 
last forever." 

Clarence Da r row 
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Important Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

Letters sent to Rock (located in 
Seattle) in care of Prison Focus (lo- 
cated in Oakland) can take over a 
month to reach us. Send Rock mail 
to this newsletter's return address 
(below). Anything for publication in 
Prison Focus can be sent either to 
l ^me or to CPF in Oakland. > 
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Shout Out Box 

We're back! Shouting out to 
Juan Medina and the men 
of Soledad's C-Lower for 

their donation of 150 forever 
stamps. 

Rock On! 

v J 


Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
load, or print current and back issues 
of the Rock newsletter by going to 
www.rocknewsletter.com and click- 
ing on the issue of the Rock newslet- 
ter they'd like to read. 

Outside folks can also have a 
free electronic copy of the newslet- 
ter sent to them each month by way 
of e-mail. Have them send requests 
for a digital copy of the newsletter to 
ed@rocknewsletter.com. 
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On Jailhouse Lawyers 

“...jailhouse lawyers often unwit- 
tingly serve the interests of the state 
by propagating the illusion of ‘justice’ 
and ‘equity’ in a system devoted to 
neither.” They create “illusions of le- 
gal options as pathways to both indi- 
vidual and collective liberation.” 

Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
JAILHOUSE LAWYERS: Prisoners 
Defending Prisoners v. The U.S.A. 

V J 
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Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $20 or 40 
forever stamps per year. 

Sorry, No Free Subscriptions 

First: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip: 


Send stamps or check to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 

V J 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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SOLITARY CONFINEMENT ISN'T 
PUNISHMENT — IT'S TORTURE! 


By Jasmine Heiss 

A lbert Woodfox sits alone in a cell 
smaller than the average parking 
space. Unless it is one of the three 
days that he gets to stretch his legs in the 
prison yard, the 6 8 -year-old will likely re- 
main caged in these conditions for 24 hours 
today. The four walls are solid - save a sin- 
gle small window that looks onto the park- 
ing lot - as is the metal door in front of him. 
His isolation is complete, even from oth- 
ers prisoners in nearby cells. He has spent 
more than half of his life in this nightmare. 

Woodfox - who has the dubious honor 
of being the United States’ longest serving 
prisoner in solitary confinement - is just 
one of an estimated 80,000 people held 
in solitary confinement on any given day 
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in the United States. He has described the 
physical and mental anguish of solitary as 
“standing at the edge of nothingness, look- 
ing at emptiness.” 

The UN Special Rapporteur on Torture 
has specifically condemned Woodfox ’s 
treatment as torture and called on the 
United States to eliminate the use of pro- 
longed isolation. Albert’s case has returned 
to the spotlight in the past month because 
he is no longer a convicted man - a federal 
judge ordered his unconditional release in 
early June, two years after his conviction 
had been overturned for a third time (a 
last-minute appeal kept him behind bars). 
The ruling on Albert’s behalf came only 
two days after the devastating news that 
22-year-old Kalief Browder killed himself. 
Browder wasn’t guilty of a crime - in fact, 
he was never even convicted. A judge even- 
tually dismissed his case, but only after he 
had spent two years in solitary confinement 
for fighting with other inmates inside the 
notoriously brutal prison. 

Their stories further illuminate the need 
for urgent and long-overdue reform of the 
United States’ use of prolonged solitary 
confinement. Albert and Kalief’s ordeals 
are particularly devastating because of 
their strong arguments of innocence and 
the glaring flaws their cases expose in the 
criminal justice system. But solitary con- 
finement is a grave human rights abuse for 
guilty and innocent alike. No human being 
should face the prospect of years, or de- 
cades, in a cage without meaningful human 
contact, battling the very real prospect of 
being overtaken by insanity. 

Numbers alone make the human cost of 
solitary confinement devastatingly clear. 
Half of all successful suicides in US pris- 


ons occur in solitary cells. With an estimat- 
ed 2.4m people behind bars in the United 
States, isolated prisoners make up only 
about 3% of the entire prison population. 
And if that human price isn’t compelling 
enough, the financial arguments may be: 
the independent advocacy project Solitary 
Watch has documented available figures 
from key states and the federal system, 
painting a picture of an extravagantly ex- 
pensive practice that only increases recidi- 
vism and fails to reduce violence. Although 
there are few available numbers, one study 
estimated that the annual per-cell cost of a 
Supermax prison is about $75,000, com- 
pared to $25,000 for each cell in a prison 
not designed specifically for solitary con- 
finement. They are also estimated to be 
about two to three times more costly to 
build. 

Because mass incarceration in the United 
States is particularly devastating for com- 
munities of color, it’s not surprising that 
race is an important part of both Albert 
Woodfox and Kalief Browder’s stories. 

Browder consumed by a system in which 
racial profiling and excessively high bail 
thrust a child into a degrading, dehuman- 
izing prison system. Woodfox is the co- 
founder of the first prison chapter of the 
Black Panther Party and has been zealously 
pursued and publicly maligned by a Loui- 
siana attorney general through two over- 
turned convictions, despite the doubt that 
has clouded his case for decades. While the 
demographic information about prisoners 
in solitary confinement is scarce, it seems 
to suggest that their cases are emblematic 
of a general over-representation of people 
of color in solitary confinement in the US. 

Despite all this evidence that solitary is 


unfairly used and disproportionately af- 
fects people of color, states are not required 
to keep statistics on the numbers of prison- 
ers held in segregated facilities, the demo- 
graphics of those prisoners, the length of 
confinement they have endured, the effec- 
tiveness of programs instituted, the overall 
costs or the impact on prisoners and over- 
all prison safety. The federal system lacks 
clear internal review procedures and moni- 
toring for mentally ill prisoners. Human 
rights organizations like Amnesty Interna- 
tional and the UN expert on torture have 
specifically condemned the use of solitary 
confinement for juveniles or mentally dis- 
abled prisoners. 

It is time to develop national guidelines 
to limit the use of solitary or isolated con- 
finement so that we can ensure that it is 
imposed only as a last resort - and never 
indefinitely. The dehumanisation, deg- 
radation and deprivation typified by the 
prolonged isolation of prisoners in the US 
prison system is akin to sentencing a pris- 
oner to stand on the knife’s edge of insanity 
and waiting to see if they stumble. It can- 
not, and must not, be the status quo. • 

http://www. theguardian. com/ commends - 
free/2015/jul/02/solitary-confinement-isnt- 
punishment-its -torture 


THE “HANDS 
OFF” DOCTRINE 
REVISITED 

By Ed Mead 

A t one point in my political career 
I was the co-founder of a publica- 
tion called Prison Legal News , and 
as such I had occasion to write many ar- 
ticles on decisions from various state and 
federal courts involving prisoner rights is- 
sues. I don’t think I’ve written much about 
the law since I ended my relationship with 
PLN. 

I first became involved in prisoner ori- 
ented litigation in the early 1960s; indeed, 
I received my first legal-related infraction 
at the U.S. Prison at Lompoc, California, 
in 1963, for “illegal procedure in writing 
a writ” (my crime was to assist another 
prisoner with his post conviction relief pe- 
tition). In those days there was something 
called the “hands off doctrine,” which es- 
sentially held that prisoners have no rights 
the federal courts are bound to respect — 
that they are literally slaves of the state. 
After all, the courts reasoned, the 13th 


Amendment to the U.S. constitution legiti- 
mizes this condition of slavery. With the 
advent of a growing prisoner rights move- 
ment, however, that old reasoning slowly 
changed. By 1972 I had won a case in the 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals holding that 
federal prisoners had a right to file class ac- 
tion habeas corpus petitions to challenge 
their conditions of confinement. See, Mead 
v. Parker, 464 F.2d 1108, 1111 (9th Cir. 
1972). In those days I naively believed the 
courts would fairly apply the law to achieve 
the ends of justice. 

While we have not totally gone back 
to the hands off doctrine, we’ve now got 
pretty much the same thing. Today they say 
while prisoners do have due process rights, 
the needs of the state, however frivolous 
they may be, trumps those rights — mean- 
ing of course that we have no rights at all. 

In 2005 a unanimous U.S. Supreme 
Court has dashed the hopes of those liberal 
prisoners who look to the courts as an av- 
enue of salvation from the ever-increasing 
levels of deprivation and repression being 
visited upon them by their captors. In the 
case of Wilkinson, Director, Ohio DOC, et 
al. v. Charles Austin et al., No. 04-495, de- 
cided June 13, 2005, the high court noted 
that “In the OSP [a Supermax or SHU facil- 
ity] almost every aspect of an inmate’s life 
is controlled and monitored. Incarceration 
there is synonymous with extreme isola- 
tion. Opportunities for visitation are rare 
and are always conducted through glass 
walls. Inmates are deprived of almost any 
environmental or sensory stimuli and of al- 
most all human contact. Placement at OSP 
is for an indefinite period, limited only by 
an inmate’s sentence. Inmates otherwise el- 
igible for parole lose their eligibility while 
incarcerated at OSP.” The court went on to 
note that: “For an inmate placed in OSP, al- 
most all human contact is prohibited, even 
to the point that conversation is not permit- 
ted from cell to cell; his cell’s light may be 
dimmed, but is on for 24 hours; and he may 
exercise only one hour per day in a small 
indoor room.” Moreover, such placement is 
reviewed only once per year. Yet when all 
is said and done, the court held “that courts 
must give substantial deference to prison 
management decisions before mandating 
additional expenditures for elaborate pro- 
cedural safeguards when correctional offi- 
cials conclude that a prisoner has engaged 
in disruptive behavior.” So how much 
process is due before locking someone up 
in one of these dungeons for an indefinite 
period? According to the court the answer 


is an “informal, non-adversary procedures 
comparable to those we upheld in Green- 
holtz and Hewitt. ” (See, Greenholtz v. 
Inmates of Neb. Penal and Correctional 
Complex, 442 U. S. 1 (1979) and Hewitt 
Helms , 459 U. S. 460 (1983).) 

Which brings us to the question of how 
relevant is the legal front in today’s strug- 
gle for the rights of prisoners? As men- 
tioned above, and as any astute prisoner 
rights activist knows, the 13th Amendment 
banned slavery except for those convicted 
of a crime. In other words, slavery still 
exists for some 2.3 million Americans. 
Worse, there are countless millions more 
who have been disenfranchised (a modern 
Jim Crow) as a result of their status as pre- 
viously convicted persons. While the issue 
of prisoner enfranchisement (right to vote) 
is pending appeal in the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the 2nd Circuit, in a lawsuit filed 
by political prisoner Anthony Jalil Bottom, 
the outcome of that litigation will most 
likely turn on a political rather than legal 
rationale. Democrats know that if formerly 
incarcerated individuals had been permit- 
ted to vote in Florida’s 2000 presidential 
election George W. Bush would have never 
been president. 

From California to Florida there is a push 
by liberals to enfranchise ex-felons. This 
has nothing to do with their love of prison- 
ers, and everything to do with their love of 
the Democratic Party. Even the New York 
Times has editorialized on the need to give 
ex-felons and, shudder, prisoners the right 
to vote. They understand that, for the most 
part, prisoners will not be voting for pro- 
lock ‘em up; pro-death penalty, anti-parole 
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Republicans. So here comes the vote, not 
from the courts, but from bourgeois politi- 
cians. Oh, the courts may hand down the 
ruling, but it will be the existing political 
climate that caused it to happen. In the late 
1960s and early 1970s it was the prison- 
ers that created the climate for judicially 
mandated reform and the expansion of our 
meager rights. Today, sadly, it is the liberal 
wing of the bourgeoisie that is providing 
the necessary impetus for voting rights. 

So before too the vote will come, at least 
to ex-convicts and very possibly to those 
still on the inside. And in time, lots of time, 
the 13th Amendment may be modified to 
abolish slavery once and for all. But that’s 
a story for another day. 

Today we need to talk about how we can 
use our small amount of influence to insure 
that this vote thing does not unfold in a 
manner that is antithetical to prisoner inter- 
ests. The liberals will try to get the vote to 
felons using the absentee ballot, thus dis- 
persing the impact of our ballot over the 
entire state. But prisoners are counted in 
the census for the county in which they are 
confined, and those counties receive funds 
from the state on the basis of that count. 
The prisoner vote should be concentrated 
in the respective county where the prison is 
located, not scattered by absentee ballots. 
Since most prisons are located in remote 
areas, with such a condensed voting block 
prisoners will be able to have local politi- 
cians catering to their legitimate needs — 
visiting, vocational facilities, etc. 

There was a time when the rights of pris- 
oners could be extended through use of the 
bourgeois judicial system. As can be seen 
by Wilkinson , cited above, and the numer- 
ous cases just like it, those days are all but 
over. 

The courts can from time-to-time still be 
used for the occasional defensive struggle, 
but to expect any significant advances to be 
made as a result of litigation is an exercise 
in futility — we are merely throwing wad- 
ded up paper balls at them. The task of to- 
day’s advanced prisoners is not litigation, 
but organization. And the issues we should 
be organizing around are the right to vote 
(winning the franchise for prisoners) and 
the final abolition of slavery in the United 
States. Conjugal visits, wages, and myriad 
other issues can be raised at the same time, 
but the guiding star should be the elimina- 
tion of the pro-slavery segment of the 13th 
amendment. Once that falls the legal justi- 
fication for treating other human beings as 
less than human will be gone. • 


PRINCETON 
STUDY: SAYS U.S. 
IS NO LONGER 
AN ACTUAL 
DEMOCRACY 

By Brendan James 

A new study from Princeton spells 
bad news for American democ- 
racy — namely, that it no longer ex- 
ists. 

Asking “[w]ho really rules?” researchers 
Martin Gilens and Benjamin I. Page argue 
that over the past few decades America’s 
political system has slowly transformed 
from a democracy into an oligarchy, where 
wealthy elites wield most power. 

Using data drawn from over 1,800 dif- 
ferent policy initiatives from 1981 to 2002, 
the two conclude that rich, well-connected 
individuals on the political scene now steer 
the direction of the country, regardless of 
or even against the will of the majority of 
voters. 

“The central point that emerges from our 
research is that economic elites and orga- 
nized groups representing business inter- 
ests have substantial independent impacts 
on U.S. government policy,” they write, 
“while mass-based interest groups and av- 
erage citizens have little or no independent 
influence.” 

As one illustration, Gilens and Page com- 
pare the political preferences of Americans 
at the 50th income percentile to preferences 
of Americans at the 90th percentile as well 
as major lobbying or business groups. They 
find that the government — whether Repub- 
lican or Democratic — more often follows 
the preferences of the latter group rather 
than the first. 

The researches note that this is not a new 
development caused by, say, recent Su- 
preme Court decisions allowing more mon- 
ey in politics, such as Citizens United or 
this month’s ruling on McCutcheon v. FEC. 
As the data stretching back to the 1980s 
suggests, this has been a long term trend, 
and is therefore harder for most people to 
perceive, let alone reverse. 

“Ordinary citizens,” they write, “might 
often be observed to ‘win’ (that is, to get 
their preferred policy outcomes) even if 
they had no independent effect whatsoev- 
er on policy making, if elites (with whom 
they often agree) actually prevail.” • 

Source: Information Clearing House 


Quote Box 

’’Nationalism is an infantile disease. It 
is the measles of mankind.” 

Albert Einstein 

’’The major western democracies are 
moving towards corporatism. Democ- 
racy has become a business plan, with 
a bottom line for every human activity, 
every dream, every decency, every hope. 
The main parliamentary parties are now 
devoted to the same economic policies 
- socialism for the rich, capitalism for 
the poor - and the same foreign policy 
of servility to endless war. This is not 
democracy. It is to politics what McDon- 
alds is to food." 

John Pilger (05/11/2009) 

"Our government has kept us in a per- 
petual state of fear-kept us in a continu- 
ous stampede of patriotic fervor-with the 
cry of grave national emergency. Always 
there has been some terrible evil at home 
or some monstrous foreign power that 
was going to gobble us up if we did not 
blindly rally behind it ..." 

General Douglas MacArthur, 1957 

On the threat to democracy by corpo- 
rate power Fascism - A system of gov- 
ernment that exercises a dictatorship of 
the extreme right, typically through the 
merging of state and business leadership, 
together with belligerent nationalism." 

American Heritage Dictionary, 1983 

"Fascism should more appropriately 
be called Corporatism because it is a 
merger of State and corporate power." 

Benito Mussolini, Italian fascist 

Any president engaged in lying and 
empire-building must have some of the 
traits of a psychopath ... To murder in- 
nocent people in order to aggrandize the 
American Empire would be extremely 
difficult if not impossible for someone 
who feels empathy, remorse and guilt 
and who is incapable of lying. It might 
even be suggested that having at least 
some psychopathic traits is a qualifica- 
tion for the job." 

David Model, "Lying for Empire " 

"Democracy is not the law of the ma- 
jority but the protection of the minority." 

Albert Camus 
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IT’S TIME FOR PEACE 


By Anthony Murillo 

T he reinvigorated Prisoner’s Rights 
Movement, currently focused 
upon the abolition of control units 
and long-term solitary confinement, has 
brought about the first real effort at penal 
reform since the 1970s. California has been 
the engine leading the rest of the states, 
particularly with regards to increased con- 
sciousness, solidarity, and peaceful demon- 
strations on the inside. However, now that 
the Five Core Demands and Supplemental 
Demands are being addressed, there is a 
lull in action resulting in the natural dissi- 
pation of energy. 

Everything gained (or promised) thus far 
is largely the result of the civilian coali- 
tion working closely with incarcerated in- 
fluencers to set and receive realistic goals. 
We have seen a few hiccups with tactics, 
but overall strategy has been consistent and 
effective. This demonstrates a ripening of 
the prisoner class itself and proves, once 
more, that violence must not always be met 
with violence. Sometimes, the image of 
our humanity is more powerful than brute 
strength. 

Furthermore, the 2012 Agreement To 
End All Hostilities is a game-changer. It 
represents not just an increase in aware- 
ness and corresponding solidarity amongst 
prisoners but a counter- strategy to deflate 
the state’s long held assertion that con- 
trol units and solitary confinement are the 
only way to combat prison gangs and other 
groups it calls disruptive. (This argument 
was whacky all along because segregating 
those accused of gang membership did not 
put a dent in the senseless drama, but that’s 
neither here nor there.) The next logical 
step for the Movement is a Formal Peace 
Process culminating in a permanent trea- 
ty that spells out obligations, establishes 
bench marks, and puts in place necessary 
mechanisms for dealing with inevitable 
violations. This is where at least some of 
that stationary energy should be directed 
while we patiently wait for the CDCR and 
Legislature to follow through with policy 
changes. 

The keys to a successful case process 
are: 1) a social mandate for a negotiated 
settlement; 2) the willingness of warring 
parties to talk and three the emergence of a 
neutral mediator and facilitator. 

Most combatants and noncombatants 
want peace, so it’s safe to say the first two 


keys are met; it’s just a matter of resolv- 
ing differences in political dogma. As with 
most social issues, there is a left right di- 
vide, and many peoples’ opinions are 
formed through the prism of race, class, 
and culture. But we are witnessing a gener- 
al pull to the center, and that is where civil 
conflict are ultimately settled. Interrogating 
warfare affects everyone on many different 
levels, including but not limited to: physi- 
cal and mental health, taxes, insurance pre- 
miums, property values, social stability, 
and overall quality of life. 

...the 2012 Agreement 
to End all Hostilities is a 
game-changer. 

The third key is what is conspicuously 
absent. Anyone familiar with the internal 
workings of the system knows that we’ve 
been sending signals to civil society since 
the 1990s. Yes some individual, as well as a 
number of religious, and cultural organiza- 
tions, I’ve seen the signals and attempted to 
make things happen, but there is no state- 
wide effort, no collision, no Federation of 
groups dedicated to the secular because of 
creating a formal peace process. 

The civilian coalition, which did such a 
great job of winning public support, har- 
nessing media attention, and negotiating 
with the cats during and after the last round 
of hunger strikes, could easily use the net- 
work to raise awareness of support for the 
adoption of a case plan. One such plan, en- 
titled “We Want Peace”, is a comprehensive 
28 page document modeled after a number 
of successful plans in other regions of the 
world. You Want Peace was authored by 
a former gang member and is sponsored by 
the national coalition of Barrios Unidos, an 
organization with more than two decades 
experience in working with at risk, prison- 
ers, and communities. 

Now is the time for society to act, but 
anyone interested in being a part of the 
solution must understand politics call for 
finesse. Protocols must be followed. Cer- 
tain prisoners must be consulted. I’ll times. 
Civil society cannot force it’s will upon 
warring factions in our communities, but 
there are a few answers can convince the 
warring parties to squash there rivalries as 
an extension of a Peace Treaty behind bars. 
Most civilians don’t understand the nexus 
between street gangs and prison cliques, 


but the former listen to the latter, and that’s 
just the way it is. If society wants peace, 
society must also one piece for its incarcer- 
ated masses. 

What we need, more than anything, is 
a father Gregory, Bishop Tutu, Dolores 
weather, Jimmy Carter or Jesse Brown to 
step up to the plate. We need somebody 
with more recognition, in the background 
and diplomacy, and experience in dealing 
with complex issues. What we don>t need 
is highly political, rhetoric spouting fire- 
brands who do more talking than listening. 

This is a tall order, for sure. But all these 
processes are. Again, this is only partly 
about games and prisoners; it is mostly 
about society as a whole, and future gen- 
erations. As Americans, we say we want 
peace, but too often our actions declare and 
maintain war. Let us want for ourselves 
what we claim to want for other people all 
over the world, and Let our deeds form to 
our words. 

A dignified peace is more possible than 
ever. All the stars and planets are aligned. 
The civilian coalition must seize this op- 
portunity by creating the space influenc- 
es need to debate the pros and cons, once 
more, attempting to engage in a formal 
Peace Process. (The last effort fizzled be- 
cause it lacked keys one and three. Now, 
we just need that one that is brave and qual- 
ified to make peace a reality, but as always, 
the clock is ticking.... 

Do we really want peace? We>ll see.... 

The we want peace document can be 
viewed at www.barriosunidos.net • 


Who's UR Daddy? 

Just when you thought US imperialism 
could not mess things in the Middle East up 
any worse, they’ve found a way. Many of 
you know that the US is objectively allied 
with Iran in Iraq against ISIS, and against 
Iran in Yemen, and some of you know that 
the US and Israel are quietly supporting 
A1 Qaeda in Syria against the duly elected 
leader of that nation. But here’s what you 
probably did not know, “fighters loyal to 
ISIS have seized substantial territory in Af- 
ghanistan for the first time, wresting areas 
in the east from rival Taliban insurgents in 
a new threat to stability.” 

See: http: //news. yahoo, com/exclusive- 
turf-war-afghan-taliban-islamic-state 

[So ISIS is a “threat to stability ” in the 
13 year war against the Taliban? Try and 
wrap your head around all that.] 
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ON VISITING GEORGE 


By Dr Tolbert Small, July 29, 2015 

G eorge Jackson was a legendary 
prisoner who was attempting to 
organize the Blacks, Latinos and 
poor whites under their common linkage as 
victims of an exploitative class system. At 
that time, he was incarcerated in the San 
Quentin Adjustment Center, which housed 
the prison’s most feared and dangerous in- 
mates. 

The Adjustment Center also housed the 
political prisoners. Both Huey Newton, 
who had recently been released from pris- 
on, and Angela Davis, who was incarcer- 
ated herself, had asked me to “go see about 
George.” George’s attorney, John Thome, 
had to get a court order to allow me to visit 
George. 

On April 8, 1971, I drove my bright red 
Plymouth Barracuda across the San Rafael 
Bridge to San Quentin, parked and walked 
down the long lane to the opening gates of 
San Quentin. There, a short wiry guard, 
who George later informed me was a mem- 
ber of the John Birch Society (a far right- 
wing group that was politically influential 
at the time - ed.), searched my black medi- 
cal bag. Another guard escorted me across 
the yard and along several dreary red brick 
buildings, winding our way to the feared 
Adjustment Center. 

After being led into the Adjustment Cen- 
ter, I immediately saw a tall, handsome 
man, locked into his holding cage, which 
was the size of a small casket, that was 
bolted against the wall. He immediately 
gave me the raised fist sign, power to the 
people, as I nodded my head toward him. 

A thin, shorter gentleman, Ruchelle Mc- 
Gee, was sitting to the left against the wall. 
He stared at me, asking me if I was an attor- 
ney? When I told him no, he smiled at me. 
Ruchelle was a jailhouse attorney who felt 
that he, himself, and many other prisoners 
were victims of glib attorneys. Ruchelle 
had a passionate dislike for attorneys. 

The escorting guard told me that George 
was a very intelligent person - “too bad he 
got into trouble.” He unlocked George’s 
cage and escorted both of us into a small 
office to the right of the hallway. We saw 
a layer of guards lining the room like com 
stalks in a circle. George immediately 
pointed out which guards were members of 
the John Birch Society. “Officer so and so 
is a member and so are his two sons; the 
john who searched you at the entrance is 
one of his sons.” 


Using a hard oak desk as an exam table, I 
gave George a complete history and physi- 
cal. George was concerned over the pain 
from his ingrown toenails; he wanted me 
to operate on him, immediately. I informed 
him that this was not possible. 

The San Quentin officials had ignored 
George’s request for medical therapy for 
over a year. I arranged for George Rhoden, 
D.P.M., a Jamaican gold medalist in the 
Olympic 400 meters, to perform the sur- 
gery. In direct violation of the court order, 
Warden Red Nelson refused to allow Dr. 
Rhoden into San Quentin. 

George told me that he realized that the 
podiatrist who operated on his toes was not 
referred by me, when the podiatrist asked 
George, “Did he feel any pain?” George re- 
plied, “Yes.” The podiatrist then proceeded 
to cut on George’s toes. 

Immediately after the surgery, they made 
George walk 200 yards back to the Adjust- 
ment Center. Each step was quite pain- 
ful for George. The guards claimed that 
George was too much of a security risk to 
stay in the infirmary. 

George was not given any convales- 
cence, because Warden Nelson didn’t want 
an extra guard in the hospital. Knowing 
that George was allergic to codeine, they 
gave him codeine for pain. George was up 
all night vomiting. They refused to give 
him any other pain medicine. They gave 
George another prisoner’s three year old 
dirty shoes and dirty socks to wear. He was 
given no follow-up care, no clean facilities 
and no sterile gauze. 

George was more concerned with the 
health of other prisoners than with his own 
health. He wanted me to visit an ill Ulyss- 
es McDaniels, the cofounder of the Black 
Guerilla Family. I was allowed to visit 
George three times before Warden Nelson 
had the judge rescind the court order. War- 
den Nelson claimed that I was a security 
risk. 



George’s body bore the permanent scars 
of many a battle. In 1967, he was hit with 
a lead truncheon five times; he bore to his 
grave an indentation and scar on the back 
of his skull. After this beating, he had ring- 
ing in his ears for six months. 

On April 6, 1971, a San Francisco sher- 
iff’s deputy kicked him into his mouth, 
knocking out three of his teeth. The same 
day, while handcuffed, George was cracked 
across his throat with a sap. He had pain 
over his larynx and he had numerous bruis- 
es over his neck. He had been hit in the 
nose numerous times. He had a permanent 
nasal scar. 

The left frontal area of his head was 
swollen. His right shoulder had a bite 
mark. In November 1970, the prison guards 
broke and dislocated his left fourth fin- 
ger. This was not treated. The finger grew 
back crooked. Even today, the San Quen- 
tin guards brag about the good old days in 
which they would take eight people to beat 
one prisoner down. 

George was an amazing person. Like 
Napoleon, he only slept four hours per 
night. He spent his days reading, writing, 
exercising and doing martial arts. He did 
a thousand pushups per day in sets of one 
hundred. He showed me how he could do 
pushups standing on his head. 

George was assassinated on Aug. 21, 
1971. He was shot in the neck while he 
lay helpless on the ground from a gunshot 
wound to his foot. When Mrs. Georgia 
Jackson heard about it on the radio, she 
called up San Quentin. 

The prison guard laughingly told her, 
“We killed one of yours sons last year 
and another one this year. Pretty soon you 
won’t have any more sons left.” I was up to 
3 a.m. with an angry but grieved Georgia 
Jackson. 

In a telegram that I sent Mrs. Jackson on 
Aug. 25, 1971, 1 wrote: “Let George’s fiery 
writings and iron deeds serve as a path to 
lead all of our imprisoned cadres to final 
victory. Let us mourn him. Let us love him. 
Let us miss him. Let us do as he did in the 
name of freedom. In our last hours, let us 
die as men and not as slaves. Long live 
George Jackson.” 

George was not a paper panther. In the 
Black Panther Party, we had many paper 
panthers, some in leadership roles. That 
is why the first woman to join the Panther 
Party would be one of the first women to be 
beaten in the party. I would like to dedicate 
this poem to Comrade George; I wrote it 
five years after George’s assassination. 
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THE HEROIC 
GUERILLA 

Scream! Scream! Scream! 

About that man 

Who threatened the fires of hell. 

Stalk forward, Bronze Dragon. 

Breathe pits of fire 
To melt the molted bars of slavery. 
Conquer concrete walls 
With courageous conviction. 

Teach us the art of raging, Heroic Guerilla. 

Steal my writings, resist we must. 

Steal my weapons, resist we must. 

Steal my life, resist we must. 

In your last hours, caged but unconquered, 

Stand defiant 

Before the jaws of death. 

Teach us to die as men, not as slaves, 

So that even after death 
We may continue to resist. 

Steal my writing, resist we must. 

Steal my weapons, resist we must. 

Steal my life, resist we must. 

In your spirit of defiance, 

Let’s crawl over our slain heroes 
To tumble down those prison walls 
Stone by stone. 

Remember well, Dragonslayer; 

Truth will break the chains of death. 

I shall escape from the grave 
To dog your every footstep. 

Five years have passed. 

Tis a pity. 

Your ideas, though alive, 

Lie dead 

In the hearts of your followers. 

Source: S.F. Bayview, 
by way of Freedom Archives 

[Editorial Note: Dr Small wrote this 
poem only five years after George ’s murder 
At that time he may not have been aware 
of the existence of Seattle’s George Jack- 
son Brigade. The group took its name from 
a passage in Blood In My Eye, which the 
poem expresses as: “I shall escape from 
the grave - To dog your every footstep. ” 
What George's words were referring to the 
ruling class and its minions: ’’Hurl me into 
the next existence. The descent into hell 
won’t turn me. Fll crawl back to dog his 


trail forever. They won ’t defeat my revenge. 
Never. Never. ” 

I wanted to be a part of helping George 
fulfill his promise to “ dog his trail forever. ” 
There will be other mass organization and 
underground groups that will continue with 
that important dogging. I am proud of hav- 
ing been a part of the first group to do so. 

That said, George did have his faults, 
such as the endemic homophobia that ex- 
isted at the time. And you and I, too, have 
our blind spots that only those in the future 
consciousness will see. k 


George s mother writes: “My dear only 
surviving son, I went to Mount Vernon Au- 
gust 7th, 1971, to visit the grave site of my 
heart your keepers murdered in clod dis- 
regard for life. His grave was supposed to 
be behind your grandfather’s and grand- 
mother s. But I couldn ’t find it. There was 
no marker. Just mowed grass. The story of 
our past. I sent the keeper a blank check for 
a headstone and two extra sites — blood in 
my eye!!! ” George is buried at the Bethel 
Memorial Cemetery, Mount Vernon, Jeffer- 
son County, Illinois 62864.] 



VOICES CRYING OUT 

By Ebony Delaney, March 9, 2015 
What good are voices that fall on deaf ears? 

What good are eyes constantly filled with bitter tears? 
Hearts torn from the grief of lives unnecessarily lost, 
How deep is the debt? Haven’t we paid the cost? 



& 


Like a chorus of the dead, these names ring with truth. 

Michael Brown, Tamir Rice and Trayvon Martin to name a few. 
Eric Gardner of course, and now Tony Robinson as well, 

Lives filled with potential, erased as bullets left their shells. 


Hands up, don’t shoot. . .No justice, no peace. 

I can’t breath, I’m not armed, and one day we’ll all be free? 
Voices drowned with rage, chants pulled from a nation’s soul. 
Eliminated by official thugs drunk with power and out of control. 


We the people? In God we trust? And, all men are created equal? 
Tell me, how is this possible when we’re targeted as a people? 
Living in the land where hatred’s engrained in society’s psyche; 
Taught through systems of the familiar, believing this is the key. 




Saying “I’m so sorry” will never quench this raging fire, 

There’s far too much judgment, yet not enough justice is desired. 

Scarred by police trigger fingers wrapped around their guns, 

What’s the difference between a racist bullet or a rope from which we’re hung? 


Yes, black lives matter! Our hands are up, please don’t shoot! 
We’ve been enslaved, lynched, raped, betrayed and abused. 
Denied the truth of self, ripped from all we ever knew, 

Forced to drink the cup of lies and feast at the table of untruth. 

When will it end? Will enough ever truly be enough? 

Is change really a change when we’re preferred dead or in cuffs? 
Innocent until proven guilty? Honestly, for us it doesn’t apply. 
Blind justice is a joke, fairness simply another lie. 



We’ve sang hymns and marched until weariness claimed our strength. 
We’ve rallied and cried out, decrees and letters have been sent. 

Will justice ever flow like a river or righteousness a mighty stream? 
Or, like Martin, do we have to continue to hope in a dream? 
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INCARCERATED WORKERS’ UPRISING 
IN NEBRASKA 


From IWW, By FW Chadrick, x385061 

G reetings my friends. My name is 
Chadrick Fitzgerald, IWW mem- 
bership number x385061. As I 
write these words, I am sitting in a cell on 
the Special Management Unit (SMU) gal- 
lery in Tecumseh Correctional Facility un- 
der investigation for the uprising that took 
place on May 10, 2015. The Nebraska De- 
partment of Correction (DOC) has been run 
poorly for some time; we have had a num- 
ber of changes in directors and that’s about 
it. The number of problems are too long to 
list but somewhere at the top of that lists its 
overcrowding, lack of programming, and 
the mistreatment of the inmates. 

To give you an idea of how out of control 
it has become, prison guards themselves 
have sued the state of Nebraska and won 
because they were being abused by co- 
workers using racial slurs at work. The 
American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) 
has threatened to sue because of the over- 
crowding and current living conditions. The 
inmate population has tried many times to 
get programming that would help us upon 
release, and time and again: nothing. 

There are a few jobs that pay more than 
$24 per month ($1.21 per day) and they are 
restricted to approximately 200 of the more 
than 1,000 inmates that live here. Those 
jobs include Comhusker State Industries 
(CSI) wood- shop and laundry, and a few in 
the kitchen. So once again a group of in- 
mates came together to make a list of things 
that need to be changed. This list was to be 
presented to staff at 2:30 p.m. on May 10. If 
the prison staff refused to talk with us, then 
work was to stop on May 1 1 . 

At approximately 2:30 p.m., a group of 
about 65 inmates went to the main com- 
pound area when medical sick calls were 
called over the PA (public address system). 
When staff noticed the group, they were 
confronted. Seventeen staff members were 
trying to stop more from joining the grow- 
ing group. As the list was given to the staff 
by an inmate, the staff became aggressive 
and pulled out large cans of mace and told 
the inmate who handed them the list to cuff 
up, at which time he asked why. Shortly 
there after, there was a melee with staff 
spraying mace and inmates fighting back. 
Shots were fired from the gun tower and all 
became quiet as inmates and staff lay flat 
on the ground. 


Staff regained control of the situation 
for a moment. They handcuffed a few and 
identified the rest, but before long, their 
verbal taunts became too much. The group 
stood as one and began marching around 
the compound. Inmates inside the housing 
units joined in at this time. Staff ran for 
cover, locking everyone out of their hous- 
ing units. The group of inmates marching 
on the compound tried to break into the 
gym to let out inmates who had been locked 
in. This is when they shot inmate Washing- 
ton in his upper leg. As inmates attempted 
to give first aid, the tower rained down bul- 
lets. The only two hit were Washington and 
Camancho. Inmates then carried Washing- 
ton to medical where they refused to give 
him aid for some time before dragging him 
off by his arm to the medical sally port. 

Once word got out, fires started burning. 
Hours later, local and state law enforce- 
ment, along with prison officers, came in 
and regained the prison by force, shooting 
inmates with less lethal rounds at point- 
blank range. Some were already cuffed 
when they were shot. Inmates were taken 
to the education building until all were ac- 
counted for. Many inmates were left cuffed 
with hands behind their backs for more 
than 48 hours. 

At the time of this writing, that was eight 
days ago. We have been receiving only two 
meals a day since, with little or no way 
to make contact with our family or loved 
ones. What the future holds we do not 
know, but until there are no prisons left, we 
must fight. • 

Source: Industrial Worker, issue # 1776 



ED'S COMMENTS 

W elcome to the September issue 
of the Rock newsletter. This 
month we have something a lit- 
tle different for you. At the bottom of your 
address label is an expiration date. When 
that date is reached your subscription is 
cancelled unless you send me some stamps 
or money. As regular readers know, over 
the years I’ve pumped thousands of dollars 
into this thing. I’m a 73 years old ex-con- 
vict with advanced stage lung cancer and 
living on a fixed income. I know many of 
you are locked down and broke. All I can 
say is that when I was on the inside I sold 
subscriptions to my peers for the publica- 
tions that supported prisoners’ rights. It just 
takes a little hustle. 

There seems to be a lull in the dynam- 
ics of the prisoners’ struggle in California, 
at least that’s my perception. And from the 
letters I get it seems as if there is a two line 
political discussion taking place on the in- 
side. One line is represented by those who 
believe that prisoners must be their own 
liberators — that peaceful means of pris- 
oner protest will win the day. The other 
line takes the approach that outside people 
should fight our battle for us, while we sit 
back as passive observers — occasionally 
giving instructions. It’s clear to see where 
I’m coming from on this question. 

During the hunger strikes we had a com- 
bination of inside and outside struggle tak- 
ing place at the same time. The outside 
support was triggered by the struggle on 
the inside. Over my years as a prisoner 
I’ve help to form many outside support 
groups. Some of these were effective, one 
even pied (hit in the face with a cream pie), 
twice, the director of corrections for the 
state of Washington. Yet these groups were 
never able to achieve much in terms of 
change. The progress we made came from 
our struggle on the inside, and that struggle 
was the little motor that cranked up the big 
engine of change. We got conjugal vis- 
its that are still in place to this day, and a 
whole lot more. Out here on the streets one 
of our slogans is “No justice, no peace!” 
Here’s one I’ve not heard yet but makes 
common sense, “No struggle, no progress.” 

Yes, your captors can and most likely 
will keep you longer if you peacefully ob- 
ject to being a slave of the state. So all who 
think they are tough yet still cringe in fear 
of the parole board, it’s time to stand up 
like the proud human being you are. 

Take care in there. See you next month. • 
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IN WORLD’S 
LARGEST 
FEMALE PRISON, 
PRISONERS 
ORGANIZE FOR 
HEALTH 

By Claudia J. Gonzalez 

M y heart begins to pound as I enter 
the gym at the Central California 
Women’s Facility (CCWF) on 
the outskirts of Chowchilla, about 20 miles 
south of Merced. Within moments memo- 
ries of my own time behind bars flood my 
mind. I can’t help but wonder at my own 
sense of being so at home after so many 
years. 

I’m here as a volunteer for a health fair 
co-organized by an advocacy organization 
and a group of CCWF inmates. The facility 
is one of three female prisons in the state, 
and with an inmate population of 3,123 is 
the largest female-only prison in the world. 
Opened in 1990, CCWF has 2,004 beds, 
and is currently at 155 percent capacity. 
Twenty inmates are currently on death row. 

Niki Martinez, 38, has spent the past 20 
years as at CCWF. Petite, her arms deco- 
rated with tattoos, she was sentenced as an 
adult for a crime she committed when she 
was only 17. 

“I was young and I take responsibility for 
my crime,” said Martinez, who is serving a 
sentence of 45 years to life. “But [now] my 
goal is to help other girls avoid ending up 
in my situation.” Martinez joined with fel- 
low prisoner Elizabeth Lozano, 40, to form 
the Juvenile Offenders Committee (JOC) 
several years ago, which provides a support 
system for women at CCWF who were sen- 
tenced as adults when they were juveniles. 

A 2010 study by the UCLA School of 
Law Juvenile Justice Project found that 66 
percent of youth sentenced as adults de- 
velop mental illnesses. Forty-three percent 
were found to have three or more psychiat- 
ric disorders. JOC currently has some 130 
members. The group provides workshops 
on issues like substance abuse, trauma edu- 
cation and assistance with preparing for pa- 
role hearings. 

In June, JOC partnered with the San 
Francisco-based organization California 
Coalition for Women Prisoners (CCWP) 
and Centerforce, which is headquartered in 
San Quentin and has been providing health 
and family services to incarcerated popula- 


tions for the past 30 years, to host the 2015 
Health and Wellness Fair. CCWP advo- 
cates for women, transgender people, and 
communities of color impacted by incar- 
ceration, and its membership encompasses 
both incarcerated women and activists. 

Nearly 1,000 women gathered in the 
prison gym on the day of the event, which 
featured informational booths on substance 
abuse, transgender support, disability ser- 
vices and trauma. There were also a variety 
of activities like exercise challenges and 
live performances. Martinez says events 
like this are crucial, not only because they 
identify available resources, but also be- 
cause they help build morale among the in- 
mates and encourage them to support each 
other. 

Sara Kershnar is a coalition member. She 
says the fair was “organized with the goal 
of giving people tools that they can use to 
take care of themselves and each other.” 
She adds that groups like CCWP are work- 
ing to “build power in a place where you 
are humiliated, blamed, and shamed on a 
constant basis.” Recent reports do in fact 
paint a grim picture of life inside Califor- 
nia’s women’s prisons. 

In 2013 the Center for Investigative Re- 
porting published a report that found that 
between 2006 and 2010, 148 women in- 
mates had been sterilized without consent 
in California. Prisoner rights advocates 
called the practice a form of eugenics. That 
same year a Health Care Evaluation of the 
Chowchilla prison by medical experts took 
note of the “overcrowding, insufficient 
health care staffing and inadequate medical 
bed space” available at the prison. The re- 
port’s authors attributed at least one inmate 
death in 2013 to complications brought on 
by subpar care. Such concerns are what 
drew Lamercie Saint-Hilaire to participate 
in the fair. 

A practicing physician in San Francisco, 
Saint-Hilaire spent the afternoon answering 
medical questions and providing medical 
information to attendees. She says many 
of the questions were about health care for 
relatives on the outside. 

“It’s amazing that even when dealing 
with the daily struggle of surviving prison, 
they still prioritized their family’s needs 
before their own,” recalls Saint-Hilaire, 
who says the trip to Chowchilla offered her 
an opportunity to help women in need of 
care, and to gain insight into health care 
inside the prison system. “This experience 
showed me their humanity ... I left the 
event with a great sense of humility,” she 


said. 

I shared that same sense of humility, hav- 
ing spent the day listening to the stories of 
women whose narratives sounded so much 
like my own. I was at turns amazed and 
inspired at how many of them were eager 
to help others and try to give back to their 
communities from the inside. 

As the fair was wrapping up an elderly 
inmate approached. “I am so happy to see 
you here,” she said. “It makes me feel like 
somebody cares about us.” 

I reflected on my own time behind bars, 
and how I could be where she is now had I 
not been given a second chance. 

“We do care about you,” I replied. “Nev- 
er forget that.” • 

http://www. wecedyouth. org/201 5/07 /in- 
worlds-largest-female-prison-inmates 


Oops, Missed Again... 

U.S. Drone Strikes Killed at Least 874 
People in Hunt for 24 Terrorists: U.S. 
drone strikes that hit their intended targets 
only 21% of the time have resulted in the 
killings of hundreds of civilians, including 
children, in America’s hunt for terrorists in 
Yemen and Pakistan. 

http.V/us.sputniknews. com/ 
us/20150120/1 013514542.html 

The Buck Stops.. ..Where? 

The dollar has a seven- fold indebtedness 
(i.e. total outstanding and uncovered com- 
mitments are currently more than 7 times 
higher than the US GDP (US$ 17.6 trillion, 
2014 est. - vs. US$ 128 trillion of unmet 
obligations); making the US worldwide 
the most indebted country - by far. Russia, 
on the other hand, has foreign exchange 
reserves of close to half a trillion dollars, 
equivalent, more than two times the rubles 
in circulation. Russia’s economy shows a 
pristine balance sheet with only about 15% 
debt to GDP, whereas the EU’s debt-GDP 
ratio is close to 100%. 

^IHaikus By Kurt Michaels' 

San Quentin 

Gaia 

sad, wise, cautious eyes. 

Green shoots after a wildfire. 

Life follows all storms. 

Archipelagos 

Island of strung pearls, 

Safe harbors during rough seas, 
Where I find myself. 
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LETTERS 

He Likes Us 

I see what you’re doing, in terms of your 
reform advocacy and in teaching us, and I 
know that it comes from a place of com- 
passion. I see that you have a strong hu- 
manitarian sense. I believe you to be a truly 
selfless and pure hearted person. 

There are a long of good people in the 
world but there aren’t many who have the 
courage to face down their peers to cham- 
pion for all underprivileged classes or peo- 
ple. I’ve always admired that about you. 

You are second to none in your passion 
for advocating for equality for all classes 
of people and defending the mistreated. I 
know that you don’t do it for recognition 
or accolades but I don’t feel that you get 
enough of them. I predict that you will one 
day though. You’ve sacrificed your whole 
life for this cause. 

You and a few others have brought out a 
better side of me. You’ve inspired me to be 
better and strive for better. You’ve caused 
me to think beyond myself and in doing 
so you’ve fostered a new found sense of 
empathy in me. You’ve challenged many 
preconceived notions/ideals that I’ve had 
and provoked countless hours of evalua- 
tion. One of the by-products of this are new 
goals for myself and I new direction that 
I’d like to go with my life upon parole. I 
know that you’ve had this effect on others 
as well. You’ve made some real changes. 
I know that the reform movement is just 
starting but you’re recognized as an inte- 
gral part in the genesis of that movement 
by myself and others. You’ve facilitated 
and contributed some great things. I thank 
you for all that you’ve done for myself and 
others, directly and indirectly. 

When I was younger, I was very reckless 
with life (my life and the lives of others.) 
Death did not scare me and I did not ap- 
preciate life. Now that I’m older, I feel the 
opposite. I want to live for a long time and 
accomplish many things. The death of any 
friends or family would feel untimely re- 
gardless of their age or health. I’m not sure 
how to process this or come to terms with 
it. I was very close with my grandfather. He 
passed away of cancer a few years back. 
I’m still trying to process it and come to 
terms with it. Perhaps those unresolved 
feelings have exacerbated my feelings 
about your condition. 


I’m getting out of the SHU. It’s a bitter- 
sweet feeling. As soon as I leave some oth- 
er hapless human being will fill my cell. I 
always dreamed of something big happen- 
ing which would re-write policy and cause 
a mass exodus of us all out of here. I too 
share in your frustration and dissatisfaction 
with the ‘new’ regulations. 

You thanked me for my ongoing finan- 
cial and moral support (that means a lot 
to me coming from you). Ed, it has been 
my pleasure and privilege every step of 
the way. It is a great source of pride and 
contentment for me to be a part of this and 
contribute to it. 

[Name Withheld] 

Outside Versus Inside? 

I recently heard about the mass actions 
going on out in society to raise awareness 
about the upcoming court date. It’s impor- 
tant that people outside of SHU, and out- 
side of prison for that matter, get involved 
in our efforts because on some level what 
we are going through affects everyone. So 
in that sense participation is key. 

The recent monthly actions have been 
held on the 23rd of each month where folks 
have been raising awareness out on the 
streets. The idea of involving people in the 
anti- SHU or anti-solitary struggle is impor- 
tant, but I think it’s [also] important to cast 
our net wide in order to build momentum. 

I think after the court date in Decem- 
ber that people exploring ways to better 
get folks on the streets involved in prison 
struggles for human rights start thinking 
of creating a day of action which is more 
inclusive of various prisoners, not just a 
certain demographic. It is understandable 
that we keep focus on SHU and ad seg 
prisoners, but the issue of prison oppres- 
sion is scaling the walls of the maximum 
security prisoner whether we like it or not. 
The struggle for prisoners’ rights, or prison 
reform is stretching out to other prisons and 
even other states. 

A day designated at prisoners’ Human 
Rights Day should be a day that includes 
prisoners throughout the U.S. and in every 
prison. It should be a day which has histori- 
cally represented prisoners struggling for 
justice, a day which represents all prison- 
ers struggling against state repression. As 
I scoured various dates the only one which 
signifies this the most is September 9th, the 
date of the Attica Uprising where all pris- 
oner rose up against the state to reclaim 


their humanity. 

The date of September 9th 
would be inclusive of all prison- 
ers throughout the U.S. and can 
be used to highlight the history 
of prisoners in the U.S. not just 
suffering oppression, but resist- 
ing as a class against the state. It 
would get wider swath of people 
to get involved and take notice 
about not just solitary or SHU is- 
sues, but for prisoners in general. 

It would open up these efforts to a larger 
audience than just the current friends and 
family of SHU prisoners. Our sights should 
be set on shooting for a complete U.S. pris- 
on-wide movement for change. 

The efforts created from within the SHU 
are spreading and affecting laws and re- 
forms spanning across the U.S. in regards 
to prisons, our ideas and days of action 
should not lag behind these developments 
but instead lead them. 

Jose H. Villarreal, PBSP 

[Ed's Note: Joses letter points to the 
need for prisoners to honor the struggles 
of those past by having a generally ac- 
cepted Prisoners ’Day. I totally agree. And 
I agree that Attica uprising should be the 
event we celebrate each year on Septem- 
ber 9th. I have already been doing that for 
many years. Did I ever mention that I trav- 
eled from Seattle to Buffalo back in 1974 
to work with the Attica Brothers’ Legal De- 
fense committee? 

Anyway, moving right along, lately I’ve 
been noticing a trend in which prisoners 
are agitating for outside people to fight 
your battle for you, while you passively sit 
back and eat Bonbons. 

I’ve been here before, more than a few 
times. As soon as you forget that it is your 
struggle and your responsibility to fight it, 
when you fail to remember that the only 
reason you have any outside support at all 
is because of the sacrifices of the SHU pris- 
oners, then you have lost all understanding 
of the dynamics of this struggle. As soon 
as you rely on people other than prison- 
ers you are plunging a knife in the back of 
the movement. Your base is prisoners, and 
from that everything else flows. Look to 
outside volunteers too much and you burn 
them out. Look to the courts, legislature, or 
executive branch for relief, you are pissing 
up a rope. Remember, self-reliance in all 
things !] 
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Important Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

Letters sent to Rock (located in 
Seattle) in care of Prison Focus (lo- 
cated in Oakland) can take over a 
month to reach us. Send Rock mail 
to this newsletter's return address 
(below). Anything for publication in 
Prison Focus can be sent either to 
l ^me or to CPF in Oakland. > 

r 

Shout Out Box 

Shouting out to Diane Mirabal 
who hails from the womens' 
joint at Chowchilla. She has 
donated 38 forever stamps. 

Rock On Diane! 

v J 


Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
load, or print current and back issues 
of the Rock newsletter by going to 
www.rocknewsletter.com and click- 
ing on the issue of the Rock newslet- 
ter they'd like to read. 

Outside folks can also have a free 
electronic copy of the newsletter sent 
to them each month by way of email. 
Send requests for a digital copy to 
ed@rocknewsletter.com. 

V J 

' I am no longer accepting ^ 

the things I cannot change, 



I am changing the things I 
cannot accept. 

V ' J 


( ^ 

Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $20 or 40 
forever stamps per year. 

Sorry, No Free Subscriptions 

First: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip: 


Send stamps or check to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 

V J 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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HUGO IS DEAD 

COPS CELEBRATE THE NEWS WITH HIGH FIVES 


R egular readers may remember the 
articles I’ve written about the mur- 
der of Fey Stender, a Bay Area at- 
torney and prisoner rights activist, who was 
killed by an ex-con who figured she was not 
doing enough for the prisoners’ movement. 

That act killed, no murdered, the na- 
tional prisoner support community on the 
outside. I was a prisoner rights activist in 
Washington State Penitentiary at the time, 
and our outside support evaporated after the 
Stender killing. Some members of Seattle’s 
political community wrote anti-prisoner 
diatribes which in effect, and actually did 
say, “Supporting prisoners equals death.” 

I don’t know how the murder of Hugo 
Pinell happened, but in political and moral 
terms it’s along the same vein as the Stender 
thing — we are stupidly killing our best. 

Who were the killers? Way up here in 
Seattle I don’t know their names, race, or 
anything else about them. Were they lowly 
cowards, sneaking up behind Hugo and 
stabbing him in the back, as I suspect? Or 
did they give him a shank and do the dance 
of death with him one-on-one, like a man, 
like someone with integrity and honor? 

Please feel free to correct me if I’m 
wrong. And while you are telling me how it 
happened, any information on why would 
be appreciated as well. Please do this in a 
way that avoids the eyes of the state, and no 
names. I would simply like to know what 
Hugo’s “crime” was that got him killed. It 
is hard to get my head around a prisoner 
killing Hugo for the pigs. But I see no oth- 
er viable explanation. Feel free to set me 
straight. 


In 1970, after Stender edited and ar- 
ranged for George Jackson’s prison letters 
to be published as Soledad Brother: The 
Prison Letters of George Jackson , he be- 
came a celebrity. She persuaded French in- 
tellectual Jean Genet to write an introduc- 
tion, propelling the book to a best seller. 
The substantial proceeds from the book 
went to a legal defense fund that she set up 
for George, and other clients such as Huey 
Newton. She was killed because she did not 
want to smuggle explosives into the prison. 

Needless to say, we out here in minimum 
custody decide our own level of involve- 
ment in the prison struggle. If that level 
does not meet some fool’s expectations, 
that’s their problem, not ours out here on 
the streets. 

As prisoners you should be opposed to 
the state murdering us — opposed to the 
death penalty. Yet you do it to each other? 
That you don’t “get this” is a measure of 
your alienation, confusion, and absence of 
any level of class consciousness. 

You in there are for the most part what 
we commies call the lumpenproletariat, 
also known as the dregs of society. Yet you 
don’t need to be there. All you must do is a 
little study and some internal discipline and 
you too can become a member of the in- 
ternational working class. It is quite simply 
a matter of elevating your class conscious- 
ness— a rudimentary sense of which you al- 
ready possess. 

Maybe you are one of those prisoners 
who are quite satisfied with their current 
level of class consciousness — which in 
most cases equals zero. You rob, rape, and 


kill your fellow prisoners in the name of 
who, Hitler? Zapata? Malcolm X? 

It was the will of the pigs that Hugo be 
murdered on his first day into the general 
population after decades in the SHU. Hugo 
was convicted of killing a prison guard and 
slammed down. Those who killed him were 
either working for the CCOPA or CDCR, 
or were so stupid as to be unable to see how 
this act served the interests of the state. In- 
deed, news reports say the pigs were cheer- 
ing and celebrating at the news of Hugo’s 
death — high fives all the way around! 

Let me take one more wild guess. I’ll bet 
Hugo’s killers never did anything for the 
prisoners’ struggle while they were on the 
streets. Am I right? 

Was a gang responsible for this green 
light? If so, that gang is a bunch of collabo- 
rators who do the will of the pigs, they act 
as a brake on prisoners’ struggle for prog- 
ress. Now let’s see how the pigs “thank you 
for your service” to their cause. 

It pains me to the deepest levels of my 
being to say this, and I know I’m not a 
tough guy or anyone who calls any shots. 
That said, please. No retaliation. No vio- 
lence. Honor the Agreement to End All 
Hostilities. 

Prisoners cannot allow the pigs to trick 
them into backsliding into the old ways of 
being. Let the cronies of the inmates who 
killed Hugo be shunned, not killed. To kill 
the killers is to put yet another knife in the 
back of what has been accomplished so far, 
and the forward progress yet to be made. 
Peace out! • 

Ed Mead 


WE ARE SADDENED BY THE NEWS OF 
HUGO PINELL’S DEATH. 

Hugo Pinell always expressed a strong spirit of resistance. 
He worked tirelessly as an educator and activist to build racial 
solidarity inside of California’s prison system. 


T ncarcerated in 1965, like so many oth- 
ers, Hugo became politicized inside the 
California prison system. 

In addition to exploring his Nicaraguan 
heritage, Hugo was influenced by civil 
rights activists and thinkers such as Mal- 
colm X, Martin Luther King as well as his 
comrades inside including George Jackson. 
His leadership in combating the virulent 
racism of the prison guards and officials 
made him a prime target for retribution and 
Hugo soon found himself confined in the 
San Quentin Adjustment Center. 

While at San Quentin, Hugo and five 
other politically conscious prisoners were 
charged with participating in an August 
21, 1971 rebellion and alleged escape at- 
tempt, which resulted in the assassination 
of George Jackson by prison guards. Hugo 
Pinell, Willie Tate, Johnny Larry Spain, 
David Johnson, Fleeta Drumgo and Luis 
Talamantez became known as the San 
Quentin Six. Their subsequent 16-month 
trial was the longest in the state’s history 
at the time. The San Quentin Six became 
a global symbol of unyielding resistance 
against the prison system and its violent, 
racist design. 

As the California Prisons began to lock 
people up in long-term isolation and con- 
trol unit facilities, Hugo was placed inside 
of the SHU (Secure Housing Unit) in pris- 
ons including Tehachapi, Corcoran and 
Pelican Bay. There, despite being locked 
in a cell for 23 hours a day, he continued 
to work for racial unity and an end to the 
torturous conditions and racially and politi- 
cally motivated placement of people into 
the SHU. This work included his participa- 
tion in the California Prison Hunger Strikes 
as well as supporting the Agreement to End 
Racial Hostilities in 2011. 

At the time of his death, Hugo had been 
locked behind bars for 50 years yet his spir- 
it was unbroken. 

We would like to share this brief poem 
by Luis ‘Bato’ Talamantez: 

Hasta Siempre Hugo 
Solidarity forever 
And we are saddened 
Solidarity left 


You when (it) should have 
Counted for something and 
What your long imprisoned 
Life stood for 
Now all your struggles 
To be free have failed 
And only death a 
Inglorious and violent 
Death has 
Claimed you 
At the hands of the 
Cruel prison system 
La Luta Continua 

-Bato and the San Quentin 3 

and a short poem written by Hugo Pinell 
from a publication issued in 1995. 

No 

Matter 

How long it takes, 

Real Changes will come, 

And the greatest personal reward 
Lies in our involvement and contribu- 
tions, 

Even if it may appear that nothing sig- 
nificant 

Or of impact really happened 
During our times, 

But it did, 

Because 

Every sincere effort 

Is as special as every human life • 



DEATH AND LIFE 
OF HUGO PINELL 

It was with true sadness that, on August 
13th, I received the news that legendary 
California prison activist Hugo Pinell, was 
killed in a California prison. This is Jaan 
Laaman, your political prisoner voice and 
let me share a few thoughts about the life 
and death of this extraordinary man. 

I never personally knew Hugo Pinell. 
The simple reason for that is because Hugo 
Pinell was locked up in California state 
prisons for 50 years! That is insane. It is 
hard to wrap you mind around the reality of 
someone being held captive for 50 years. 
Even more insane, for most of those years 
he was held in isolation- segregation cells. 

Hugo was just released from segregation 
and it is being reported that he was killed 
by two white prisoners. There was a 
serious uprising or riot that also took place 
at this time. 

Hugo Pinell spent decades teaching, ad- 
vocating and struggling for Human Rights, 
justice and dignity for prisoners. He taught 
and fought for racial and revolutionary 
unity among all prisoners. Locked up in 
1965, like many other prisoners at that 
time, Hugo became politicized inside the 
California prison system. In addition to 
exploring his Nicaraguan heritage, Hugo 
was influenced by activists like Malcolm 
X, Martin Luther King, as well as his com- 
rades inside, including George Jackson. 
His leadership in combating the racism 
and brutality of prison officials made him a 
prime target for retribution and Hugo soon 
found himself in the notorious San Quentin 
Adjustment Center. 

While in San Quentin, Hugo and five 
other politically conscious prisoners were 
charged with participating in the August 
21, 1971 rebellion, which resulted in the 
assassination of George Jackson by prison 
guards on that day. Hugo Pinell, Willie 
Tate, Johnny Spain, David Johnson, Flee- 
ta Drumgo and Luis Talamantez became 
known as the San Quentin Six. They had a 
very public 1 6 month trial. The San Quen- 
tin Six became a global symbol of unyield- 
ing resistance against the prison system 
and its violent, racist design. Hugo spent 
decades in segregation, but continued to 
work for racial unity and human rights for 
prisoners. 

Personally, I am of course upset that a 
brother like Hugo was killed, by what I 
have to assume were some reactionary 
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fascist minded prisoners. But truly what I 
mainly feel is sadness, profound sadness at 
this news. 

Hugo Pinell is gone. His bid, his sen- 
tence is now ended. After 50 years of cap- 
tivity, that is not a bad thing. Even as an el- 
derly person, in his 70>s, Hugo Pinell died 
in the struggle. The hands that struck him 
down, it is reported, were prisoners, but the 
actual force that killed him was the capi- 
talist police state prison system that holds 
2.2 million men, women and children in 
captivity. 

Hugo Pinell, we will remember you 
brother and your strong lifelong example of 
resistance. We will continue this resistance 
and this struggle for Freedom. • 

This is Jaan Laaman. 


“I don’t ever regret speak- 
ing out and standing up 
for our people in here. I 
regret not being able to 
give more.” Hugo l.a. Pinell 

(Yogi Bear) 


FROM A 
COMRADE 

H ugo... although we never met in the 
flesh, for over four decades i>ve 
known who YOU are :The fearless 
and tireless Warrior... one who dedicated 
and gave his ALL in the struggle for a bet- 
ter life for our People — a better world. i>ve 
always envisioned you as an unmovable 
Mountain. 

Sooo, the State, in its impotent arro- 
gance, *gave* you two life sentences... and 
an ignorant and depraved assassin *took* 
your life. But, what neither wicked and 
doomed force can never ever understand 
is that YOU were the Captain of your own 
ship... YOU had already given YOUR LIFE 
to the People. 

Rest in Peace, my Comrade, knowing 
that the trick is on them. YOU can 
never die... for in death you have gained 
true immortality. YOU will always be 
remembered wherever people gather who 
love and fight for Freedom. 

Hugh Pinell, Hugo Pinell, Hugo Pinell, 
Hugo Pinell... i will always remember to 
whisper your name upon the WIND. 

YOU fought the good fight ! We thank 
YOU! • 

Comrade 


HUGO PINELL, MY 
COMRADE 

“If ever I should break my stride 
Or falter at my comrade’s side 
this oath shall kill me...” 

-from Ulysses’ Oath 

L ast night (8/29/2015) a comrade 
called me on the phone and he was 
drunk out of his skull. Larry, an an- 
archist former political prisoner I did time 
with in the federal system, was lamenting 
the decades of confinement his comrade 
Bill Dunne was still doing time for the 
1976 conviction he was imprisoned for. 

He wanted to know why Bill wasn’t out 
(our histories by the way were similar - - 
gunfights with the police). I told him po- 
lice agencies would prefer our deaths but 
life without is an acceptable alternative 
for them. I told him, Bill is a scapegoat, a 
cover boy if not their centerfold for their 
‘Police Killer’ magazine. 

Hugo Pinell was one of many scapegoats 
the pigs want dead or doing life without. 
Hugo of the San Quentin Six was an inspi- 
ration for me. When my comrade Clem- 
mon Blanchey and I formed the first prison 
chapter of the Black Panther Party for Self 
Defense it was George Jackson and the San 
Quentin Six who gave us that political di- 
rection unique to the prison movement. In 
prison and after my release, I have never 
broken that stride. And it is the ROCK that 
draws me back like a moth to the flame 
when I see the current efforts of the Cali- 
fornia prisoners. Hugo in his resilience 
withstanding the decades of isolation in 
the hole was a symbol for all prisoners. His 
words of encouragement to struggle are not 
forgotten. 

As for those two ass-holes to did the 
dirty deed, they represent the malice of 
counter-revolutionaries and lackeys of the 
pigs? In you name Hugo, I will continue 
my resilience until death! 

If ever I should break my stride 
Or falter at my comrade’s side 
This oath shall kill me. 

If ever my word should prove untrue 
should I betray the many or the few 
This oath shall kill me. 

If ever I withhold my hand 
Or show fear before the hangman 
This oath shall surely kill me. • 

Mark Cook 


DOCS SUGGEST 
HUNGER STRIKES 
SPARKED SEG 
REFORMS? 

By Sal Rodriguez 

H ow influential were the three hun- 
ger strikes held by California pris- 
oners in spurring the sweeping 
changes to solitary confinement policies 
that were announced yesterday? 

The California Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation has repeatedly 
stated that they were already planning to 
reform long-term solitary confinement be- 
fore the hunger strikes of 2011 and 2013. 
But internal documents obtained by Soli- 
tary Watch dispute that narrative, showing 
the hunger strikes did in fact directly spark 
the first movements toward reform. 

On Tuesday morning, in announcing the 
settlement of Ashker v. Brown, a class-ac- 
tion lawsuit seeking the end of long-term 
solitary confinement in California, CDCR 
Secretary Jeffrey Beard told reporters that 
the settlement was only made possible by 
the department’s proactive efforts to reform 
segregation policies. Beard explained that 
the department began looking into reforms 
of solitary confinement in 2007 and later 
worked to create a Step Down Program. 
Without that program, Beard said, the set- 
tlement would not have been resolved. 

CDCR spokesperson Jeffrey Callison 
later clarified Beard’s remarks as saying 
that “the effect of the hunger strikes and the 
Ashker lawsuit may well have influenced 
some of the details of today’s settlement, 
but that the general direction had already 
started.” 

It is understandable that corrections of- 
ficials want to avoid giving too much credit 
to the hunger strike leaders, who were also 
the plaintiffs in the lawsuit, as doing so 
might empower future actions against per- 
ceived ills. 

In downplaying the power of the pris- 
oner protests, the CDCR has proclaimed 
that they were already working to reform 
solitary confinement before the July 2011 
hunger strike, which was subsequently fol- 
lowed by another in September-October of 
that year and a third, massive strike in the 
summer of 2013. 

In a press release put out by the depart- 
ment in August 2013, at the conclusion 

Strikes Continued on page 7 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOLITARY CONFINEMENT UNITS 
A RESPONSE TO C.D.C.R.’S PROPAGANDA! 


By: Kijana Tashiri Askari, Moja Kutendo 
Askari, and Sitawa Nantamu Jamaa 

“Hide nothing from the masses of our 
people. Tell no lies. Expose lies, whenever 
they are told. Mask of no difficulties, mis- 
takes, failures. Claim no easy victories.” 

—By Amilcar Cabral 

O n June 19, 2015, C.D.C.R. issued a 
“Notice of Change to Regulations” 
(N.C.R.), that took effect on June 
1, 2015, and specifically deals with the var- 
ious reforms being made to their Segregat- 
ed Housing (e.g. “solitary confinement”). 

Policies and practices, interestingly 
enough, concealed in this “Notice of 
Change to Regulations” (N.C.R.), is a bold 
attempt to misinform the public, about the 
concrete reality, that we prisoners have 
been subjugated to for the past 10 to 40+ 
years! ! (On page 2 of the N.C.R., C.D.C.R. 
states in part): “There is no ‘Solitary Con- 
finement’ in California prisons and the 
S.H.U. is not ‘Solitary Confinement’. Many 
S.H.U. inmates in fact have cellmates. ...” 

My people, it is this type of sick, twist- 
ed, and illogical thinking that has made it 
necessary, for us to respond to C.D.C.R.’s 
propaganda. As it is line of thinking, that 
makes C.D.C.R complicit in the deaths 
of Johnny Owen Vick, Christian Gomez, 
Hozel Alanzo Blanchard, and others via 
their systemic torture practices and policies 
of confining prisoners in their ‘Solitary 
Confinement’ Units, for the past half-cen- 
tury!! Having a cellmate doesn’t eliminate 
the level of “Isolation” that we prisoners 
endure. I mean, think about it, if you put 
[2] people on a ‘deserted island’, and com- 
pletely cut them off from the worlds they 
came from, this would regulate these peo- 
ples’ existence to complete isolation. Our 
living conditions in ‘Solitary Confinement’ 
are a mirror - image of this ‘deserted is- 
land.’ 

The construct and purpose of Solitary 
Confinement, is to isolate the individual 
and/or individuals from all social activ- 
ity. Regardless of the euphemisms that 
C.D.C.R. tends to utilize, whether it be: 
Administrative Segregation (Ad-Seg.); 
The Hole; Behavior Modification Unit 
(C.M.U.); Communication Management 
Unit (C.M.U.); Security Housing Unit 


(S.H.U.); or any other title. The end result 
is still a form of ‘torture-based isolation.’ 
Especially, when you factor in the number 
of deprivations contained in our living con- 
ditions, such as: entertainment; recreation; 
vocational training; literature; language; 
art; intellectual and spiritual thought; eco- 
nomics; political, religious, and cultural 
expressions, etc. 

C.D.C.R. is attempting to take the po- 
sition, that by placing [2] prisoners in a 
small cramped cell, that is either extremely 
cold or too hot, depending on the season- 
al weather and prison location, that this 
somehow eliminates the crucible o ‘Soli- 
tary Confinement.’ But what C.D.C.R. fails 
to recognize is two-fold. On the one hand, 
prisons are a microcosm of society, mean- 
ing there are prisoners from all walks of 
life in prison, with various religious, social, 
cultural, and political orientations. While 
on the other hand, C.D.C.R. also fails to 
recognize, that all human relations is ma- 
terialized through the arenas of: Education; 
Entertainment; Labor; Politics; Law; War; 
Religion; Sex; and Economics. Therefore, 
it is fundamentally impossible for any in- 
teraction to be taking place between [2] 
caged human - beings (prisoners), when 
there simply isn’t any programming for 
this type of social activity to become mani- 
fest. On top of this, outdoor exercise is 
essentially non-existent (1.), thus leaving 
[2] prisoners cooped-up in the cell all day, 
every day. Which can be a very stressful 
circumstance, when the [2] prisoners don’t 
know each other. 

However, if you can afford it, C.D.C.R. 
makes a few college courses available 
through correspondence. But inside of this 
policy, is C.C.R. Title 15 Section 3192, 


Which Minority is 
Destroying 
America? 


The Rich 


which prohibits prisoners from sharing 
reading materials (i.e. ‘college books’) 
with each other. And the state-based T.V. 
stations are so heavily controlled (e.g. 
‘NBC, CBS, FOX, ABC, and Univision’) 
which is fundamentally impossible to call 
this a form of entertainment, that is capable 
of neutralizing the basis of our isolation. 

It must be understood, not every prisoner 
in C.D.C.R.’s ‘Solitary Confinement’ Units, 
have a cellmate, and in some instances, 
they have been restricted in having a cell- 
mate altogether, for various subjective rea- 
sons. Prior, to any prisoner being allowed 
to double-cell with each other, we must, 
first sign a ‘double-cell chrono’, which is 
nothing more than a punitive -based biding 
contract. For example, the language in the 
‘double-cell chrono’ state: 

“1.) You request to double-cell with 
(name); 2.) You agree that the [2] of you are 
compatible; and 3.) You absolve C.D.C.R. 
of all liability in the event that any conflict 
should occur between the [2] of you.” 

If the prisoner refuses to accept a cell- 
mate of the prison guard’s choosing 2.), 
we’re then subjected to being issued a 
CDC 115, Rules Violation Report (RVR) 
for “Disobeying a direct order,” and then 
deprived of the relative few privileges (e.g. 
“No Canteen, Time Credit Loss, and/or 
T.V. Restriction”) that we’re accorded. 

Notice that, none of the questions asked, 
via the ‘double-cell chrono’, is designed 
to determine the character of the person 
you’re about to be housed with, such as: 
“What is their political/religious orienta- 
tion, etc.?” This speaks to the ‘coercive na- 
ture,’ of how [2] human beings are forced 
to co-exist under some already stressful liv- 
ing conditions. And this is exactly why, the 
court in Madrid v. Gomez, 3.) have already 
factually determined: 

“Having [2] persons occupy a cell, with 
only enough space for (1) person. Doesn’t 
eliminate the course of which Solitary 
Confinement violently assaults the human 
psyche.” 

We would like to challenge any [2] 
C.D.C.R. administrators to use their I- 
Phones to record and post the live feed of 
them being confined to their bathroom for 
at least (6) months, with the various depri- 
vations that they’ve subjected us to, and al- 
low the people to bear witness to how the 
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political rhetoric of Solitary Confinement 
not existing in the California Prison Sys- 
tem be thoroughly Negated!! We encour- 
age the people to support our challenge, by 
writing to Jeffrey Beard, Susan Hubbard, 
George Giurbino, Scott Keman, and other 
C.D.C.R. administrators 4.) and urge them 
to take on this challenge!! • 

For more information, contact us at: 

Kijana Tashiri Askari, 

(s/n Marcus Harrison), 

CDCR# H-54077, (4B-8B-106), 
C.S.P./C.C.I.-Tehachapi, 

P.O.Box 1906, 

Tehachapi, CA. 93581 
Moja Kutendo Askari, 

(s/n Larry Woodward), 

CDCR# E-81171, (4B-8C-102), 
C.S.P./C.C.I.-Tehachapi, 

P.O.Box 1906, 

Tehachapi, CA. 93581 
Sitawa Nantambu Jamaa, 

(s/n Ronnie Dewberry), 

CDCR# C-35671, (4B-8B-109), 
C.S.P./C.C.I.-Tehachapi, 

P.O.Box 1906, 

Tehachapi, CA. 93581 
PRISONER’S HUMAN RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT!!! 

CALIFORNIA SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT UNITS: 


Reference Notes: 

1. ) We housed at C.C.I.-Tehachapi 
S.H.U. is considered fortunate to get out- 
door exercise more than once a week via 
the ‘individual caged’ yards. 

2. ) C.C.R Title 15, Section 3269 states in 
relevant part: “Inmates shall accept Inmate 
Housing Assignments (IHA) as directed by 
staff... Inmates are not entitled to Single- 
Cell Assignment, Housing Location of 
choice, or to a Cellmate of their choice.” 

3. ) Madrid v. Gomez, 889 F. Supp. 1146, 
1229-30 (N.D. cal. 1995). 

4. ) Members of the community can sup- 
port our challenge to C.D.C.R. administra- 
tors by writing to them at: 

Attn: C.D.C.R. Headquarters, 

In re: ‘Solitary Confinement Challenge’, 

1515 S-Street, 

Sacramento, CA. 95814 



“Administrative detention 
is a sword hanging over our 
necks, that eats away our flesh 
and blood and years ol our lives 
without trial and without mercy." 

END ADMINISTRATIVE 
DETENTION NOW! 


WE DON’T NEED TO KEEP CRIMINALS 
IN PRISON TO PUNISH THEM 


By Mark A. R. Kleiman, Angela Hawken, & 
Ross Halperin 

A merica’s prison state is a disaster. 
One percent of the adult popula- 
tion is behind bars, and corrections 
is squeezing higher education out of state 
budgets. We have five times as many peo- 
ple in prison as we ever had before 1980, 
and five times as many (per capita) as any 
other advanced democracy. 

What’s worse is that it is, in this era, a 
completely unnecessary disaster. It’s sim- 
ply not true that to punish someone and 
control his behavior you need to lock him 
up and pay for his room and board. 

While it lasts, prison is horrible for the 
prisoner and expensive for the state. And 
things often don’t get better when it ends: 
of the people released from prison today, 
about 60 percent will be back inside within 
three years. 

The transition from prison to the “free 
world” can be very tough, both for the of- 
fender and for the neighborhood he returns 
to. In the month after getting out, a person 
released from prison has about a dozen 
times the mortality rate of people of the 
same age, race, and sex in the same neigh- 
borhood, with the leading causes of death 
among former inmates being drug over- 
dose, cardiovascular disease, homicide, 
and suicide. 

To get back to our historic level of incar- 
ceration, we’d have to reduce the prisoner 
headcount by 80 percent 
This shouldn’t be a surprise. Consider 
someone whose conduct earned him (much 
more rarely “her”) a prison cell. Typical- 
ly, that person went into prison with poor 
impulse control, weak if any attachment 
to the legal labor market, few marketable 
skills, and subpar work habits. More often 
than not, he’s returning to a high-crime 
neighborhood. Many of his friends on the 
outside are also criminally active. Maybe, 
if he’s lucky and has been diligent, he’s 
learned something useful in prison. Per- 
haps he’s even picked up a GED. But he 
hasn’t learned much about how to man- 
age himself in freedom because he hasn’t 
had any freedom in the recent past. And he 
hasn’t learned to provide for himself be- 
cause he’s been fed, clothed, and housed at 
public expense. 

Now let him out with $40 in his pocket, 
sketchy if any identification documents, 


and no enrollment for basic income sup- 
port, housing, or health insurance. Even 
if he has family or friends who can tide 
him over during the immediate transition, 
his chances of finding legitimate work in a 
hurry aren’t very good. If he’s not working, 
he has lots of free time to get into trouble 
and no legal way of supporting himself. 

Altogether, it’s a formula for failure — 
and failure is, too often, what it produces. 
But there is a better way. The current sys- 
tem never made sense, and it makes less 
sense every day. The cost of buildings and 
staff goes up every year; the cost of infor- 
mation collection goes down. We need to 
learn to substitute effective supervision for 
physical confinement. That’s the idea be- 
hind “graduated re-entry.” 

Graduated re-entry: giving prison- 
ers a little freedom at a time 

To get back to our historic level of incar- 
ceration, we would have to reduce the pris- 
oner head-count by 80 percent. We can’t 
get from where we are to where we need to 
be just by releasing the innocent and harm- 
less. More than half of today’s prisoners 
are serving time for violent offenses, and 
even those now in prison for nonviolent 
crimes often have violent histories. Solving 
mass incarceration requires releasing some 
seriously guilty and dangerous people. The 
problem is how to do that while also pro- 
tecting public safety by turning ex-crimi- 
nals into productive, free citizens. 

For the transition from prison to life 
outside to be successful, it needs to be 
gradual. If someone needed to be locked 
up yesterday, he shouldn’t be completely 
at liberty today. And he shouldn’t be asked 
to go from utter dependency to total self- 
sufficiency in one flying leap. He needs 
both more control and more support. Nei- 
ther alone is likely to do the job. 

Of course, both control and support cost 
money. But so does prison. The trick is to 
start the re-entry process before what would 
otherwise have been the release date, so 
the money you spend in the community is 
balanced by the money you’re not spend- 
ing on a cell. The average cost of holding a 
prisoner comes to about $2,600 per month. 
At the same time, even very intrusive su- 
pervision leaves a released offender freer 
than he would have been on the inside. So 
even a program that looks expensive and 
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intrusive compared with ordinary re-entry 
or parole is cheap and liberating compared 
with a cellblock. 

For the transition from prison to life 
outside to be successful, it needs 
to be gradual 

Start with housing. A substantial fraction 
of prison releasees go from a cellblock to 
living under a bridge: not a good way to 
start free life. Spend some of the money 
that would otherwise have financed a pris- 
on cell to rent a small, sparsely furnished 
efficiency apartment. In some ways, that 
apartment is still a cell and the offender 
still a prisoner. He can’t leave it or have 
visitors except as specifically permitted. 
The unit has cameras inside and is subject 
to search. But he doesn’t need guards, and 
doesn’t have to worry about prison gangs 
or inmate-on-inmate assault. 

Drug testing and sanctions can avoid 
relapse to problem drug use; GPS moni- 
toring can show where the re-entrant is 
all the time, which in turn makes it easy 
to know whether he’s at work when he’s 
supposed to be at work and at home when 
he’s supposed to be at home. This makes 
curfews enforceable and keeps him away 
from personal “no-go” zones (the street 
corner where he used to deal, the vicinity 
of his victim’s residence). GPS would also 
place him at the scene of any new crime he 
might commit, thus drastically reducing his 
chances of getting away with it and there- 
fore his willingness to take the gamble. 

The apartment functions as a prison 
without bars. 

n some ways, it’s a fairly grim existence, 
especially at the beginning: the offender 
starts off under a strict curfew, allowed out 
only for work, job hunting, and necessary 
personal business (food shopping, medical 
care, service appointments), as well as to 
meet the correctional officer in charge of 
his supervision. And he’s required to work 
full-time at a public-service job, earning a 
little less than the minimum wage. On top 
of that, he has to spend time looking for an 
ordinary paying job (being supplied with 
appropriate clothing and some coaching in 
how to do a job search). He never touches 
money except for small change; he makes 
purchases as needed with an EBT or debit 
card, and only for approved items. The 
“no-cash” rule both makes it harder to buy 
drugs or a gun and reduces the benefits of 
criminal activity. Since he’s eating at home, 
he needs food, some minimal kitchen 


equipment, and perhaps some simple cook- 
ing lessons. (Whether groceries are deliv- 
ered or whether he’s expected to shop for 
his own food right away is another detail 
to work out.) 

Minor violations — staying out beyond 
curfew, using alcohol or other drugs, miss- 
ing work or misbehaving at work, missing 
appointments — can be sanctioned by tem- 
porary tightening of restrictions, or even 
a couple of days back behind bars, in ad- 
dition to slowing the offender’s progress 
toward liberty. Major violations — serious 
new offenses, attempts to avoid supervi- 
sion by removing position-monitoring gear 

— lead to immediate termination from the 
program and return to prison. Not, on the 
whole, an easy life. But it’s much simpler 
than the challenge of a sudden transition 
from prison to the street. 

Moreover, if you were to ask a prisoner 
who has now served two years of a five- 
year sentence (for drug dealing, say, or bur- 
glary), “Would you like to get out of prison 
right now and into the situation I just de- 
scribed?” the odds of his saying “Yes” 
would be excellent. And if he didn’t, his 
cellmate would. Indeed, entry to the pro- 
gram could be offered as a reward for good 
behavior in prison, improving matters for 
those still “inside” — and those guarding 
them — as well as those released. 

And — this is the central point — the 
offender’s freedom increases over time, as 
long as he does what he’s supposed to do. 
Yes, violations of the rules are sanctioned. 
But compliance and achievement are re- 
warded with increased freedom. Every sus- 
tained period of compliance with the rules 

— at first, even a couple of days — leads 
to some relaxation of the rules. Success- 
ful completion of the first 48 hours out of 
prison might earn a few hours’ freedom to 
leave the unit other than for work or oth- 
er necessary business. Further relaxation 
might change the rule from “out only as al- 
lowed” to a curfew (“not out after 6 pm”), 
which then could be made later and later as 
the offender builds up a history of compli- 
ance. All of those transitions would be by 
formula, not at the whim of the supervisor, 
so that the subject knows the exact tim- 
ing of his next milestone and exactly how 
much freedom he will obtain if he hits it. 
That tight coupling between behavior and 
results is the best way to gradually build 
the habits that will allow the ex-offender to 
stay out of trouble. 

From the viewpoint of the system, the 
whole process is graduated re-entry. From 


the former prisoner’s viewpoint, it looks 
like a chance to earn his freedom. 

The goal: finding and keeping a job 

The ex-prisoner’s biggest accomplish- 
ment would be finding (and holding) a 
“real” job, whether private or nonprofit. 
From the program’s viewpoint, an em- 
ployed subject should be virtually cost- 
neutral other than the cost of monitoring. 
In most housing markets, even a minimum- 
wage job can pay the rent on an efficiency 
apartment plus the grocery bill. That means 
every re-entrant who finds a job would al- 
low for the release of another prisoner; 
that’s the way such a program could grow 
to a scale big enough to noticeably change 
the incarceration rate. Better yet, once a 
former prisoner has become self-support- 
ing, and developed the habits necessary to 
hold a job, his risk of recidivism plunges. 

For a re-entrant who gets and holds a 
real job, life would become much less 
prison-like. He would still be subject to 
drug testing and position monitoring, but 
employment would earn him considerably 
more freedom of movement, including the 
right to visit his family (until then closely 
rationed) and to have approved visitors in 
what is now regarded as his apartment. 

For a re-entrant who gets and holds 
a real job, life would become much 
less prison-like 

Some of his paycheck would go toward 
his rent; some, perhaps, toward child sup- 
port or restitution; and some to a bank ac- 
count in his name but still under official 
control while he remains, legally, a prison- 
er. But some of it — an increasing amount 
over time — would be his to spend, though 
still not in cash (and therefore not on any- 
thing he’s not allowed to have). If he gets 
fired for cause, he loses those privileges 
until he gets a new one. If he gets laid off, 
he has some amount of time to find a new 
position before he steps back. But the price 
of sustained liberty is sustained employ- 
ment. 

Given the lamentable record of offender 
employment programs (including the tran- 
sition from supported work to the regular 
economy), finding and holding a job might 
seem out of reach for most offenders. But 
the success of some job-oriented, incen- 
tive-based programs — federal probation 
in St. Fouis, the Montgomery County Pre- 
Release Center in Rockville, Maryland, 
and the Alternatives to Incarceration pro- 
gram in Georgia — seems to indicate that 
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if supervision can make offenders genu- 
inely interested in getting and holding jobs, 
many of them are capable of doing so. For 
a low-wage employer, a worker who will 
show up sober, on time, and strongly moti- 
vated (by the gain in freedom he gets from 
holding a job) might well represent a rea- 
sonable bet, despite a prison record. And of 
course someone who has succeeded for a 
while in maintaining on-the-books employ- 
ment has a much better chance of finding 
another job when he needs to or wants to. 

We can’t predict how successful 
this will be, but it’s essential to try 

Eventually the transition from a prisoner 
in a cell to a person with a job and an apart- 
ment is complete. (How long “eventually” 
lasts is another crucial detail to be deter- 
mined largely by experience, and might 
well vary from offender to offender based 
on sex, age, and criminal history.) At that 
point, the ex-offender (and we can hope, 
with some basis, that he is now truly an 
ex-offender) could be released from his le- 
gal role as a “prisoner” and put on parole 
or other post-release supervision, or even 
given unconditional liberty. 

There’s no way to guess in advance how 
many prisoners would succeed in making 
the transition: for all the statistical work 
on risk assessment, looking into the soul 
remains hard, and looking into the future 
impossible. It’s not even obvious whether 
the success rate would be higher with men 
or with women, with younger or older of- 
fenders, with those convicted of nonviolent 
crimes or of violent ones. But there’s good 
reason to think the success rate would be 
higher for graduated release than for the 
current approach, and that the costs of the 
program could be more than recouped from 
the savings in reduced incarceration, now 
and in the future. But budget savings aren’t 
the main goal: the greatest benefits would 
flow to the offenders, to their families, to 
their neighborhoods, and to those who oth- 
erwise would have been the victims of their 
future crimes. 

Can we really get back to a civilized lev- 
el of incarceration while continuing to push 
crime rates down? We can’t know until we 
try. Graduated re-entry might work. That’s 
more than can be said for any other pro- 
posal now on the table. If we find a version 
of it that works somewhere, expand it there 
and try it elsewhere. If not, go back to the 
drawing board. But sticking with the exist- 
ing system, and accepting its disastrous re- 
sults, is not a reasonable choice. • 


Strikes Continued from page 3 

of the last hunger strike, CDCR issued a 
public response to the demands of hunger 
strikers. “In May 2011, prior to two hunger 
strikes that year, the California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilitation (CDCR) 
began revising its gang validation and Se- 
curity Housing Unit (SHU) confinement 
policies and procedures,” the statement 
read. 

In October 2013, CDCR released a fact 
sheet providing background information on 
the hunger strikes which explained that the 
July 2011 hunger strike ended “after Peli- 
can Bay strike leaders better understood 
the... plans already in progress to review 
and change policies regarding SHU con- 
finement and gang management.” 

Most recently, this narrative surfaced 
in response to a July 1 piece on Solitary 
Watch, when CDCR sent an email request- 
ing a correction. They said that the War- 
den’s Advisory Group which proposed 
reforms to the SHU and prison gang man- 
agement, was formed two months before 
the July 2011 hunger strike, not afterwards, 
as we reported. 

The truth, however, is that the first hun- 
ger strike directly served as a catalyst for 
change, and CDCRs own documents verify 
that. 

In a special review dated October 17, 
2011, the Office of the Inspector General 
informed State Sen. Darrell Steinberg of its 
findings reviewing CDCR’s response to the 
July hunger strike. “As a result of the July 
2011 hunger strike, the department formed 
a Warden’s Advisory Group (WAG) to re- 
view the current gang management pro- 
gram and to develop recommendations for 
improvement,” the OIG reported. An inter- 
nal CDCR memo further clarifies that the 
WAG was formed in October 2011. 

In other words, the WAG wasn’t formed 
before the July 2011 hunger strike, but “as 
a result” of it. 

In September 2011, the hunger strike 
leaders issued a statement clarifying why 
the July hunger strike ended, and why they 
were set to resume strike activity. Accord- 
ing to the strike leaders, CDCR Undersec- 
retary of Operations Scott Keman repeat- 
edly promised the department intended to 
address their demands. While there was 
“vague” talk of a step-down program, noth- 
ing concrete was presented, prompting an 
additional hunger strike. 

As it turned out, the objectives of the 
WAG closely mirrored the demands of the 


hunger strikers: “On October 11 and 12, 
2011, the group met to begin development 
of an improved, meaningful gang manage- 
ment strategy that is consistent with nation- 
al standards, including: a review of valida- 
tion and debriefing policies; SHU inmate 
programming; criteria for SHU placement, 
retention and release; and the improvement 
of inmates’ due process protections in re- 
lation to gang validation and SHU place- 
ment.” 

Presented with this evidence, CDCR re- 
sponded by email to Solitary Watch a brief 
statement reading, “The OIG’s character- 
ization is accurate. 

As explained in a previous post, in 2007 
CDCR did commission a report by staff 
from California State University, Sacra- 
mento to review segregation policies in 
other states and jurisdictions. But the re- 
port went unused until the formation of the 
WAG. The WAG ended up bringing the 
“vague” talk of a step-down program into 
reality, and led to the ongoing process of 
case-by-case reviews of all individuals in 
the SHU to determine the appropriateness 
of their isolation. 

The stance by CDCR that the hunger 
strikes did not directly influence the de- 
partment’s actions doesn’t surprise Taeva 
Shefler of California Prison Focus, a group 
working to end long-term isolation in Cali- 
fornia prisons. 

“For them to acknowledge in any form 
that they did something because interracial, 
interfaith people from the deepest depths 
called for changes and 30,000 people re- 
sponded... that shows there’s still power 
from within and any admission would be a 
sign of weakness,” said Shefler. 

“On the outside, in tandem with what 
seems to be a developing movement against 
mass incarceration, we see a greater focus 
on torture,” Shefler continued. “You see a 
lot of groups getting increasingly involved. 
You see media being created by indepen- 
dent groups. You see legislators taking in- 
terest.” 

While it may be true that, in the years be- 
fore the hunger strikes, CDCR did invest 
some resources in considering SHU alter- 
natives, it is also true that CDCR did not 
actually do anything with this information 
until after the hunger strikes began. What 
this means for dynamics between prison of- 
ficials and prisoners is an interesting ques- 
tion, but it remains the case that the hunger 
strikes are what prompted reforms, not the 
unforced will of CDCR. • 

http.V/solitarywatch. com/ 
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LANDMARK AGREEMENT ENDS INDETERMINATE LONG- 
TERM SOLITARY CONFINEMENT IN CALIFORNIA 

Settlement Reached in California Class Action Suit Moves Out of SHU Those There 10 Years or 

Longer, Ends Solitary Purely Due to Gang Validation 


O n September 1, 2015, the parties 
have agreed on a landmark settle- 
ment in the federal class action 
Ashker v. Governor of California that will 
effectively end indeterminate, long-term 
solitary confinement in all California state 
prisons. Subject to court approval, the 
agreement will result in a dramatic reduc- 
tion in the number of people in solitary 
across the state and a new program that 
could be a model for other states going for- 
ward. The class action was brought in 2012 
on behalf of prisoners held in solitary con- 
finement at the Pelican Bay prison, often 
without any violent conduct or serious rule 
infractions, often for more than a decade, 
and all without any meaningful process 
for transfer out of isolation and back to the 
general prison population. Ashker argued 
that California’s use of prolonged solitary 
confinement constitutes cruel and unusual 
punishment and denies prisoners the right 
to due process. 

“This settlement represents a monumen- 
tal victory for prisoners and an important 
step toward our goal of ending solitary 
confinement in California, and across the 
country,” the plaintiffs said in a joint state- 
ment. “California’s agreement to abandon 
indeterminate SHU confinement based on 
gang affiliation demonstrates the power of 
unity and collective action. This victory 
was achieved by the efforts of people in 
prison, their families and loved ones, law- 
yers, and outside supporters.” 

“Today’s victories are the result of the 
extraordinary organizing the prisoners 
managed to accomplish despite extreme 
conditions,” said Center for Constitutional 
Rights President and lead attorney Jules 
Lobel. “This far-reaching settlement repre- 
sents a major change in California’s cruel 
and unconstitutional solitary confinement 
system. There is a mounting awareness 
across the nation of the devastating con- 
sequences of solitary - some key reforms 
California agreed to will hopefully be a 
model for other states.” 

When the case was filed in 2012, more 
than 500 prisoners had been isolated in the 
Security Housing Unit (SHU) at Pelican 
Bay for over 10 years, and 78 had been 
there for more than 20 years. They spent 
22 Vi to 24 hours every day in a cramped, 


concrete, windowless cell, and were denied 
telephone calls, physical contact with visi- 
tors, and vocational, recreational, and edu- 
cational programming. Hundreds of other 
prisoners throughout California have been 
held in similar SHU conditions. 

Today’s settlement transforms Califor- 
nia’s use of solitary confinement from a 
status-based system to a behavior-based 
system; prisoners will no longer be sent to 
solitary based solely on gang affiliation, 
but rather based on infraction of specific 
serious rules violations. It also limits the 
amount of time a prisoner can spend in the 
Pelican Bay SHU and provides a two-year 
step-down program for transfer from SHU 
to general population. 

The agreement creates a new non-sol- 
itary but high-security unit for the minor- 
ity of prisoners who have been held in any 
SHU for more than 10 years and who have 
a recent serious rule violation. They will be 
able to interact with other prisoners, have 
small-group recreation and educational and 
vocational programming, and contact vis- 
its. 

Extensive expert evidence in the case es- 
tablished severe physical and psychological 
harm among California SHU prisoners as a 
result of prolonged solitary confinement. 
Plaintiffs worked with 10 experts in the 
fields of psychology, neuroscience, medi- 
cine, prison security and classification, and 
international human rights law. The result- 
ing reports provide an unprecedented and 
holistic analysis of the impact of prolonged 
solitary confinement on human beings and 
provided guidance in the construction of 



the settlement reforms. 

Federal Magistrate Judge Nandor Vadas 
will oversee these reforms for two years, a 
term that may be extended if the California 
Department of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion is found to be violating prisoners’ con- 
stitutional rights. 

Representatives of the prisoners who 
brought this lawsuit and plaintiffs’ counsel 
will meet with CDCR regularly to ensure 
compliance. Plaintiffs’ counsel will receive 
extensive documentation of the new poli- 
cies and practices and will meet frequently 
with Judge Vadas to oversee the agreement. 

“The seeds of this victory are in the unity 
of the prisoners in their peaceful hunger 
strike of 2011. That courageous and prin- 
cipled protest galvanized support on both 
sides of the prison walls for a legal chal- 
lenge to California’s use of solitary con- 
finement,” said Carol Strickman, staff at- 
torney at Legal Services for Prisoners with 
Children, which is co-counsel in the case. 

Ashker v. Governor of California 
amended an earlier lawsuit filed by Peli- 
can Bay SHU prisoners Todd Ashker and 
Danny Troxell representing themselves. 
In addition to Legal Services for Prison- 
ers with Children, co-counsel in the case 
are California Prison Focus, Siegel & Yee, 
Weil Gotshal & Manges LLP, Christensen 
O’Connor Johnson Kindness PLLC, Ellen- 
berg & Hull, and the Law Offices of Charles 
Carbone. The case is before Judge Claudia 
Wilken in the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of California. 

Read the settlement submission here, 
and a comprehensive summary of the set- 
tlement terms here. All documents in the 
case are on CCR’s case page. Since they 
cannot speak from prison, CCR is making 
downloadable video clips from the plain- 
tiffs’ depositions available here. [URL or 
links not provided.] 

The Center for Constitutional Rights 
is dedicated to advancing and protecting 
the rights guaranteed by the United States 
Constitution and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Founded in 1966 by at- 
torneys who represented civil rights move- 
ments in the South, CCR is a non-profit 
legal and educational organization commit- 
ted to the creative use of law as a positive 
force for social change. • 
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LETTERS 

Social Activists? 

So Julian, I agree with your position 
100% and have no arguments at all (Rock, 
September Page 6). I think it’s important 
to add though, that in evaluating the prison 
societies, and doing so in relation to gen- 
eral society, it’s necessary to realize that 
prison communities are indeed a direct re- 
flection of general society, as you clearly 
pointed out. But it’s also very critical to 
have a good grasp of the interdependencies 
between all of the different social, political, 
economic elements of that greater social 
construct. The prison system itself is only 
one of those several elements. So it’s also 
being able to have a more geometric un- 
derstanding of the entire structure and the 
prisons place within it. We called prisons 
“institutions” and I think the definition gets 
lost on a lot of people. An institution is not 
just a building. The working definition of 
an “institution is “an established custom, 
practice, or relationship in a society.” Mar- 
riage is also an institution. So is drug ad- 
diction and religion. Each is relevant only 
in how it affects, supports, lubricates the 
functionality of the entire society. 

The institution of prisons in our society 
however, is unique in many ways, which 
makes the social contradictions surround- 
ing it unique as well. Still, coming to see 
the system for what it is, two things should 
become clear. 1) As the prison system itself 
is a functioning part of our greater society, 
prison activism should be applied in direct 
relation to other motions in society. This 
was me obvious by the way things went in 
California (and still going in California?) 
The fact that the program strikes in Or- 
egon’s SHU are going on silently and in- 
effectively only drives this point home. 2) 
Any fundamental changes made in the pris- 
on system will affect some type of change 
in general society itself. And accepting this 
truth, prisoners’ rights activism in motion 
should be designed in such a way to lever- 
age the most impact as possible. Not only 
for prison societies, but in the relationship 
between prison societies and greater soci- 
ety as a whole. 

“Prison activists” - even prisoners our- 
selves - are by route, “social activists”. 
And as such, we shouldn’t limit our scope 
and involvement to present issues. It’s in- 
ter-relational. If prisoner movements can 


find ways to incorporate environmentalism 
for example, into our list of concerns, it 
will solidify our common footings -our rel- 
evance- to the world outside of our isolated 
little petri dishes. 

Personally, I’m only interested in prison 
activism in so far as the leverage it provides 
to affect a greater change in our larger so- 
ciopolitical construct. I’m a revolutionary 
first, the prisoner second, only involved in 
prison rights activism by default. I’m just 
in one. It’s where I’m most effective. 

Which brings me to the other point. Ju- 
lian, you’re absolutely right that the sub- 
ject of horrors of confinement are a direct 
product of the objective conditions of the 
system. And you make a really good point 
about mobilizing people around those sub- 
jective needs - tedious as it is. So because 
of those things I suppose I’m willing to 
(grudgingly) forgive other people for “giv- 
ing a shit” about their “subjective homers”. 
But personally, I’m sticking to my guns. 
I don’t give a shit. And the reason why is 
because I find that those who tend to let 
their own personal little situations get to 
‘em - Be they agreeable or “horrific” - usu- 
ally wind up limiting themselves and their 
political development and involvement. 
Those “subject of horrors” begin to take 
presidents over pragmatic objectivism in 
the resolve to resist begins to break down. 

Being a revolutionary is an inherently 
selfless occupation. And personally I’m a 
revolutionary in the most extreme sense 
of the word. Those are only focus on their 
own subjective situations tend to engage 
themselves only as far as their engagement 
affects them directly. 

It’s my opinion that there is no such thing 
as a soft or moderate revolutionary. When 
either is, or is not. And as such, the subject 
of horrors are an expected routine matter 
of course. A revolutionary is an agent of 
change under the employment of conflict. 
Any overwriting desire for comfort or free- 
dom from the inflictions of one’s adversary 
can cripple the will to keep up the struggle, 
especially here in the heart of the imperial- 
ist beast where some of the best among us 
have a constitution about as hard as a rot- 
ten banana. I’ve seen people break because 
they are sick of not having a TV. Not me 
my friend. Discomfort, pain, misery, even 
death are all perfectly natural side effects 
of struggle. Or to quote some book I read, 
“if you live by the sword, you must learn 
to love the sting of being cut”. Nah man, I 


still don’t give a shit. 

Joshua (Zero) Cartrette), 

Whither the DRB? 

I am one of the people that was 
sent from the Tehachapi SHU up 
here to the Pelican Bay SHU 
(with a month or so layover in 
Corcoran). We were supposedly 
sent up here to see DRB, yet thus 
far none of us have. In Fact there 
are people that have been here 
for many years that still haven’t seen DRB 
and continue to be skipped over and over 
again on the DRB list. 

I was told at my classification committee 
hearing that I will most likely go to my six 
year inactive review next year, long before 
I see the DRB on the case-by-case review 
for the SDP. So CDC is definitely not trying 
to get everyone’s DRB reviews done in a 
timely fashion ... no surprise there. 

We are hearing that the solitary confine- 
ment for those of us who are validated 
could be lowered to two years in a deal 
with CDCR regarding the class action law- 
suit filed by the short corridor reps. So if 
that is true, that’s a big step in our struggle, 
but definitely not an end to it 

On another note, I wrote you over a year 
ago letting you know that the Rock news- 
letters you were sending me while I was at 
Tehachapi were not getting to me. I 602ed 
it and won an appeal. Tehachapi claimed 
they would allow them in and were not 
keeping them from me. They also claimed 
none were ever kept from me. Yet I know 
from your letter to me that you were indeed 
sending them to me. Well, I have been here 
in the Bay for almost five months now, and 
recently got two Rock newsletters (July and 
August issues) that were re-routed to me 
here from Tehachapi and still had my old 
Tehachapi address on them, so it’s obvious 
you were sending the Rock to me in Te- 
hachapi and they were just not giving them 
to me. The last issue of the Rock I received 
in Tehachapi was December of 2013. So 
they kept a lot of them from me and were 
doing the same thing to others there as well. 

Anyways, I am glad to receive the Rock 
again and hope to continue to do so. I am 
enclosing a few more stamps and will send 
more when I can. You and Mark keep the 
Rock rollin’. We appreciate it. You guys 
take care and to hell with this fake ass step 
down program sham! 

Danny Boy Cisneros 
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Important Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

Letters sent to Rock (located in 
Seattle) in care of Prison Focus (lo- 
cated in Oakland) can take over a 
month to reach us. Send Rock mail 
to this newsletter's return address 
(below). Anything for publication in 
Prison Focus can be sent either to 
l ^me or to CPF in Oakland. > 

r 

Shout Out Box 

Shouting out to 

Manuel Martinez 
at PBSP who donated 
60 forever stamps. 

Rock On Manuel! 

v J 


Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
load, or print current and back issues 
of the Rock newsletter by going to 
www.rocknewsletter.com and click- 
ing on the issue of the Rock newslet- 
ter they'd like to read. 

Outside folks can also have a free 
electronic copy of the newsletter sent 
to them each month by way of email. 
Send requests for a digital copy to 
ed@rocknewsletter.com. 



On Jailhouse Lawyers 

“...jailhouse lawyers often unwit- 
tingly serve the interests of the state 
by propagating the illusion of ‘justice’ 
and ‘equity’ in a system devoted to 
neither.” They create “illusions of le- 
gal options as pathways to both indi- 
vidual and collective liberation.” 

Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
JAILHOUSE LAWYERS: Prisoners 
Defending Prisoners v. The U.S.A. 

V J 


f ^ 

Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $20 or 40 
forever stamps per year. 

Sorry, No Free Subscriptions 

First: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip: 

Send stamps or check to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.Q. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 

v J 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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PRISON OFFICIALS COMMIT TO 
REDUCING THEIR USE OF SOLITARY 

CONFINEMENT 


Garrett Zehr - September 8, 2015 

P rison officials across the country 
dedicated themselves to reducing the 
use of solitary confinement as they 
released a ground-breaking survey show- 
ing as many as 100,000 people were in 
solitary as of last fall. 

“Prolonged isolation of individuals in 
jails and prisons is a grave problem in the 
United States,” said a press release by the 
Association of State Correctional Admin- 
istrators, which is directly responsible for 


the administration of correctional systems 

r x 
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across the U.S. “The insistence on change 
comes not only from legislators across the 
political spectrum, judges, and a host of 
private sector voices, but also from the di- 
rectors of correctional systems at both state 
and federal levels.” 

The report "Time-in-Cel" (http://www. 
law.yale.edu/documents/pdf/Liman/AS- 
CA-Liman_Administrative_Segregation_ 

ReportSep 2_2015.pdf), produced by 

the Association and the Yale Law School 
Liman Program, is the first to provide such 
a comprehensive analysis of the statistics 
and conditions of solitary confinement 
across the United States. 

The research was based on a survey of 
130 questions that was sent to the directors 
of all prison systems and details responses 
from 46 jurisdictions. The report highlights 
the solitary population totals received from 
34 jurisdictions, representing 73 per cent of 
the more than 1.5 million individuals incar- 
cerated in state and federal prisons alone 
(not including local jails). The report found 
that 66,000 individuals were held in secure 
housing in U.S. prisons, which includes 
administrative segregation, disciplinary 
segregation and protective custody. Using 
these numbers, the authors extrapolated 
that in all prisons across the United States, 
80,000 to 100,000 individuals were held in 
solitary in the fall of 2014. However, the 
actual number of individuals in solitary in 
the U.S. is likely much higher, since the 
study was solely restricted to prisons and 
did not include people being held in jail, 
juvenile facilities, or immigration and mili- 


tary detention. 

Previously, the numbers of people in 
solitary were notoriously difficult to deter- 
mine because of state-by-state variances, 
shortcomings in data collection and differ- 
ences in defining solitary confinement. “Al- 
though a few in-depth reports and litigation 
have provided detailed accounts of specific 
systems, relatively little nationwide infor- 
mation exists about the number of people 
held in restrictive housing, the policies de- 
termining their placement, how isolated the 
settings are, and whether the rules govern- 
ing social contact, activities, and length of 
stay vary from place to place,” the reports 
notes. 

Studies about solitary that are often cited 
are more than a decade old and often un- 
derestimate the reality, with numbers rang- 
ing from anywhere between 25,000 and 
80,000. For example, U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice Anthony Kennedy’s pegged the 
number of individuals in solitary at 25,000 
in his recent concurrence in Davis v. Ayala, 
where he notably criticized the practice of 
solitary. 

Prison officials predicted the high num- 
bers shown in the report will soon be out- 
dated. “Having current information is one 
contribution of this report. So is the docu- 
mentation of the commitments of correc- 
tional officials nationwide to reduce these 
numbers dramatically,” says the study. 
“Thus, directors of prison systems believe 
that these numbers are “wrong” in the 
sense that they are or will soon be out-of- 
date, based on their plans to cut back on the 


use of isolation and to change the condi- 
tions in it.” 

In addition to the numbers, the report 
also focuses on the conditions faced by 
individuals in one type of secure housing: 
administrative segregation. 

The study found practices of administra- 
tive segregation varied significantly across 
the country, but found that in many juris- 
dictions, individuals spent 23 hours per 
day in their cells and were often locked up 
24 hours per day on weekends. In general, 
the amount of time allowed outside of cell 
ranged from three to seven hours per week. 

The size of cells of the jurisdictions sur- 
veyed ranged from 45 to 128 square feet and 
sometimes two people were locked in the 
same cell. Reading materials were limited 
in most jurisdictions, either by total num- 
ber of items or by cubic foot. For example, 
individuals in segregation in the District of 
Columbia are only allowed one book. The 
report found that a few jurisdictions located 
in hot, humid climates, including Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas, do 
not even have air conditioning in their soli- 
tary confinement units. 

In several jurisdictions, individuals were 
only permitted one phone call and social 
visit per month. In virtually all jurisdic- 
tions, individuals could lose programs, 
visits, phone calls and possessions as sanc- 
tions for misbehavior. 

In most jurisdictions, administrative seg- 
regation had no fixed endpoint. The report 
found that only two states - Colorado and 
Georgia - impose any time limit on solitary 
confinement. In a substantial number of ju- 
risdictions, people remained in segregation 
for more than three years, while many ju- 
risdictions don’t even track the number of 
continuous days that individuals are held in 
solitary. 

The study found that Black and Hispanic 
individuals were over-represented in ad- 
ministrative segregation. Of the 22 juris- 
dictions that responded to questions related 
to race, 21 jurisdictions contained a smaller 
percentage of White individuals in segre- 
gation than the total prison population. On 
average, Black individuals made up 47 
per cent of the administrative segregation 
population versus 39 per cent of the total 
male prison population. Hispanic individu- 
als were 14 per cent of the administrative 
segregation population compared to 12 per 
cent of the total male prison population. 

Of the jurisdictions surveyed, Arkansas 
has the highest percentage of men being 
held in solitary. The report found 7.5 per 


cent of Arkansas’ nearly 14,000 men are 
held in isolation for 30 days or more. 

The study also notably found that in 
2013, more than 4,400 individuals were 
released directly from solitary confinement 
to the streets. 

To evaluate trends in the use of solitary, 
the researchers compared the 2014 data 
with data from 2011. For many jurisdic- 
tions, the number of individuals in segre- 
gation was roughly comparable after three 
years. Colorado was a notable exception, 
with a decrease from 7.4 per cent of in- 
dividuals in solitary out of the total of all 
incarcerated individuals in 2011 to 1.1 per- 
cent in 2014. Some of the jurisdictions had 
a small increase, the largest being Kansas, 
which went from 4 per cent in 2011 to 6.3 
per cent in 2014. 

The findings complement research that 
began in 2012 when the researchers set out 
to address the lack of data about solitary in 
the United States. In 2013 they released a 
study called Administrative Segregation, 
Degrees of Isolation, and Incarceration: A 
National Overview of State and Federal 
Correctional Policies, which analyzed cri- 
teria for placement and release from ad- 
ministrative segregation. That study found 
that the criteria for entry into solitary were 
very broad, as was the discretion given 
to correctional officials. “In short, at the 
formal level, getting into segregation was 
relatively easy, and few policies focused 
on how people got out,” researchers said of 
that report. 

The findings of the 2013 report and the 
report just released both contributed to the 
conclusions by the Association of State 
Correctional Administrators to commit to 
dramatic change. 

“No matter what position in govern- 
ment a person holds — legislator, judge or 
the head of an entire prison system — the 



shared sense is that now is the time to reject 
the use of isolation as a tool of prison man- 
agement,” said Yale Law School professor 
Judith Resnik, who works with the Liman 
Program. “Directors of prison systems see 
first-hand the harms that solitary confine- 
ment imposes — for those held, the staff 
overseeing the process, and the communi- 
ties to which prisoners return,” she said. 

Reasons cited in the report for the desired 
reduction in the use of solitary included the 
required additional training for staff, pris- 
oner and staff well-being, pending lawsuits 
challenging policies and significant costs. 
A few directors also said that it was impor- 
tant because it “is the right thing to do.” 

Prison officials are not just seeking to re- 
duce the number of prisoners in isolation, 
Resnik noted, but also to change the way 
that restricted housing is practised to stop 
denying social contact. “There is a lot to 
fix, and the heads of many prison systems, 
in a host of jurisdictions, are talking about 
how to do so,” she said. 

Despite the consensus emerging from 
prison officials about the need to bring 
drastic changes to solitary, their employees 
are not all in agreement. 

“Today’s disciplinary confinement poli- 
cies have evolved over decades of experi- 
ence, and it is simply wrong to unilaterally 
take the tools away from law enforcement 
officers who face dangerous situations on 
a daily basis,” the New York State Cor- 
rectional Officers & Police Benevolent 
Association told the New York Times in 
response to the prison directors’ statement 
calling for a reduction in the use of solitary. 
“It is a fact that many of our corrections 
facilities have become more overcrowded 
with a higher proportion of violent offend- 
ers than ever before, and any policy chang- 
es must prioritize the safety and security 
of everyone who works or resides in these 
institutions,” the organization said. Prison 
guard unions have considerable clout and 
have often clashed with calls for prison re- 
forms. However, the unions may be facing 
an uphill battle in their resistance to change 
as the researchers note that the study’s find- 
ings and the resolution of prison officials 
are just parts of the growing momentum to 
reduce and reform the practice. 

“This Report is only one aspect of ongo- 
ing cooperative undertakings, across the 
public and private sectors, to reduce and to 
eliminate the isolation of prisoners, so as to 
enable prisoners and staff to live and work 
in safe environments, respectful of human 
dignity,” the study concludes. • 
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ON SUPPORTING PROGRESSIVE 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 


“When the prison doors are opened, the 
real dragon will fly out.” 

-Uncle Ho 

T he issue of political prisoners is as 
important today as it has ever been 
in United States history. U.S. impe- 
rialism is waging an illegal war of aggres- 
sion against the peoples of the Middle East 
in what amounts to an act of international 
armed robbery to steal their oil. 

With nearly all Middle East oil under 
U.S. control, this nation will own the oil 
spigot that regulates the ability of China’s 
economy to grow. This is a recipe for world 
war. We can see signs of this now, with the 
joint military exercises, which include stra- 
tegic bombers, taking place between China 
and Russia this year. And also by the “stra- 
tegic and cooperative partnership” entered 
into between China and India on April 12, 
2005 — a partnership in which “India and 
China can together reshape the world or- 
der,” says India’s Prime Minister, Manmo- 
han Singh. 

While people in other 
parts of the world are 
fighting and dying in the 
just struggle against in- 
ternational imperialism, 
we here in the belly of 
the beast enjoy a special 
privilege of limiting our 
feeble protests to only 
lawful (read acceptable to 
the bourgeoisie) means. 

The American left will of course sleep- 
walk through yet another widening of these 
ongoing wars. Marching in circles carrying 
signs is not enough to prevent the looming 
global catastrophe. We must take sides. 

Ho Chi Ming created the National Lib- 
eration Front in Vietnam with only nine 
armed propaganda officers. That army de- 
feated first the French and then U.S. impe- 
rialism. Fidel Castro liberated Cuba from 
U.S. domination with only a handful of 
comrades who survived the landing of the 
Gramma. 

While people in other parts of the world 
are fighting and dying in the just struggle 
against international imperialism, we here 
in the belly of the beast enjoy a special 
privilege of limiting our feeble protests to 


only lawful (read acceptable to the bour- 
geoisie) means. This is nothing short of 
American Exceptionalism — a racist belief 
that our lives are more precious than those 
of our darker- skinned comrades in places 
like Palestine and Iraq. History demands 
more from us. Many of those who rise to 
meet this demand will be imprisoned or 
worse. They must be supported. 

Who remembers our dead from the last 
effort to build a fighting movement? Where 
are our monuments (however small) to 
them? And what of those who are still im- 
prisoned as a direct result of ’’crimes" com- 
mitted in the furtherance of those efforts to 
bring about a better world? What lessons 
have we learned from them and tested in 
practice? 

Not all political prisoners are created 
equal. The right wing, for example, calls 
their bombers of women’s clinics and as- 
sassins of doctors "Prisoners of Christ" and 
lavish every sort of comfort on them while 
they are on the inside. They have money, 
regular visits, and even letters from school 
children. 

At the very least we must materially sup- 
port those who have been imprisoned for 
participating in the struggle for justice, in 
progressive rather than reactionary strug- 
gles. If we fail to do so there will not be 
another generation of comrades making 
the kinds of sacrifices necessary to weaken 
U.S. imperialism’s ability to wage new ag- 
gressions. 

If you call yourself a progressive, a com- 
munist, anti-imperialist, or just a lover of 
justice, then a part of your daily political 
activity should be focused on the issue of 
political prisoners. And not only comrades 
here in the U.S., but also those “rendered”, 
or in places liked Guantanamo Bay, Israeli 
prisons, or dungeons similar to the one at 
Abu Ghraib. • 

Ed Mead 



BEATING 

BIN-WAHAD 

By Mumia Abu- Jamal 

Who beats up a 71 -year old man? 

T hat question flashed in my mind 
when I heard about the vicious at- 
tack on former Black Panther Dho- 
ruba Bin-Wahad during a speech before 
members of the New Black Panther Party 
(NBPP) in Atlanta. 

While what sparked the attack may be 
unclear, the results aren’t. Bin-Wahad, a 
lifelong revolutionary who has spent de- 
cades in the Black Liberation Movement, 
was beaten unconscious by NBPP mem- 
bers his jaw broken in several places. 

He wasn’t hit -or just punched. He was 
pummeled, kicked, stomped, and repeat- 
edly assaulted. 

Who beats up a 71 -year old man? 

Who beats up a 71 -year old veteran of 
the Black Freedom Movement; a former 
member of the famed N.Y. Panther 21? 
Who does that? 

Apparently the New Black Panther Party 
(NBPP) does. 

The New BPP is not to be confused with 
the original Black Panther Party, as the 
beating of Bin-Wahad demonstrates. 

According to a letter circulated on the in- 
ternet quoting Malik Zulu Shabazz (leader 
of the NBPP until 2014) Bin-Wahad threat- 
ened him. According to that document, the 
threat didn’t happen at this meeting, but is 
alleged to have happened some time be- 
fore. 

There may’ve been some dispute as to 
speaking times, but that hardly justifies the 
attack on Bin-Wahad, who long has been 
known for his outspokenness. Bin-Wahad, 
since the days of his youth, has been a 
revolutionary - and he endured almost 20 
years in New York State dungeons before 
proving, using FBI documents, the injus- 
tice of his trial and conviction. 

When he left prison, he continued the 
struggle, writing, organizing, and cam- 
paigning, struggling for Black Freedom. 
One could always count on him for sharp 
analysis and principled resistance to the 
system’s relentless attacks on Black life - 
years before the Black Lives Matter Move- 
ment emerged. 

That he should have to endure such an at- 
tack from the NBPP proves that, for some, 
Black lives don’t matter much. 

Not when you can beat a 71 -year-old 
man unconscious. • 
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ADMINISTER THE HEPATITIS C 
CURE TO MUMIA & THE 10,000 PA 
PRISONERS WITH THE DISEASE 


http://www. bringmumiahome. com/ 

A t the urging of Pam Africa, I vis- 
ited Mumia yesterday, Sunday, 
September 6. Pam got word from 
inside that Mumia’s cell had been raided by 
prison authorities. 

As you know, after a series of hospital- 
izations in March and April 2015, Mumia 
has remained in the prison infirmary. Dur- 
ing this time, most of his property has re- 
mained in his old cell. According to Mumia, 
on Friday, September 4, officers rushed 
him out of his regularly-scheduled medical 
bath to inform him that all the belongings 
in his cell had been packed up and placed 
in storage. The handling of prison property 
in the absence of a prisoner is a violation of 
prison procedures. After signing the forms 
required when prisoner property is placed 
in storage, Mumia asked if he was about to 
be moved to a different facility, since the 
boxing up of a prisoner’s property usually 
precedes a transfer. An officer assured him 
that he would not be transferred; but this all 
seemed really strange to Mumia. 

These developments follow the imme- 
diate aftermath of a medical lawsuit filed 
by Mumia charging the DOC with medical 
neglect. Coming at this moment, a prison 
transfer would not be in Mumia’s best in- 
terest as it would disrupt contact with his 
attorneys and isolate him from his family 
and supporters. In addition, a move would 
put Mumia’s at risk; it would further com- 
promise his physical and mental health and 
interrupt his medical care. The only trans- 
fer acceptable would be safe transit to a 
professional facility that would guarantee 
the medical attention he needs for a cure 
of his “active” Hepatitis C condition, for 
which there is a cure. 

As you know, Mumia has been in an 
acute health crisis for over 9 months, since 
January 2015. In March 2015, prison infir- 
mary physicians allowed Mumia to fall into 
diabetic shock and come close to death. 

Please urge the PA Department of Cor- 
rections (DOC) to act in Mumia’s best in- 
terests and refrain from transferring him. 
Please also urge the DOC to give Mumia, 
and the 10,000 PA Prisoners with Hepatitis 
C, the cure he needs. 

Recently, Mumia has lost approximately 
251bs in two months. Although his spirits 
are high and his cognitive abilities have 


improved, he still sleeps all day and is 
suffering extreme lethargy, a bi-product 
of untreated, “active” Hepatitis C, a liver 
disease. The skin around his face is clearer 
than before and although his leg wounds 
have closed, they have left crater-like scars, 
which can erupt at any moment. The skin 
throughout his body remains jet-black, raw, 
extremely wrinkled, and rough, like el- 
ephant hide. Nails on his hands and feet are 
falling off and the palms of his hands are 
blackened. These conditions are also symp- 
toms of his untreated, “active” Hepatitis C. 

The denial of the Hepatitis C cure to Mu- 
mia -while his medical condition remains 
precarious and while his disfiguring skin 
condition continues to cause him unthink- 
able suffering -is cruel and unusual punish- 
ment, and torture through medical neglect. 

Demand the Hepatitis C cure for Mumia 
and for the 10,000 PA Prisoners with the 
disease, NOW! • 


100 PALESTINIAN 
CHILDREN HELD 
IN THE ‘OFER 
ISRAELI PRISON 

By IMEMC News 

T he Palestinian Detainees’ Commit- 
tee has reported that the number of 
Palestinian children, held by Israel 
in the ‘Ofer Prison, has arrived to 100, es- 
pecially since August witnessed the largest 
number of abductions of children since the 
beginning of the year. 

Representative of detained children in 
4 Ofer, detainee Abdul-Fattah Doula, who is 
serving a 15 -year term, said 42 Palestinian 
children transferred to ‘Ofer in August, in- 
cluding many who are only 13 to 15 years 
of age. 

Doula added that 23 children were kid- 
napped from their homes, 5 on military 
roadblocks, 4 were taken prisoner from 
their neighborhoods and towns, and nine 
after being summoned for interrogation. 

At least eight of the kidnapped children 
were violently beaten by the soldiers, while 
abducting them. 

He also said that three children remained 
under interrogation, without legal repre- 


sentation, for 26 days, and three others 
have been repeatedly detained and impris- 
oned by Israel. 

Mohammad al-A’raj, one of the lawyers 
of the Detainees’ Committee, said 21 chil- 
dren were sentenced, last month, by the 
‘Ofer Israeli Military Court, to periods 
varying between 6 and 19 months, and 
were ordered to pay high fines, mounting 
to more than 40.000 New Israeli Shekels. 

He added that, since the beginning of 
this year, Israeli courts ordered high fines 
against many detained children, mounting, 
until the end of August, to 3 1 7.000 New Is- 
raeli Shekels. 

Al-A’raj also said that 30 of the impris- 
oned children suffer various health issues, 
including respiratory and Diabetes, and 
many of them were wounded during their 
abduction. 

Many of the detained children were al- 
ready receiving treatment prior to their 
abduction, while Israeli continues to deny 
them the right to medical treatment. 

“Among the main violations against the 
detained children are holding them for 
more than 24 hours without charges, and 
denying them the right to a lawyer or a 
family member during interrogation,” Al- 
A’raj added, “They are also placed in hold- 
ing cells with adults, in direct violation of 
their basic rights; some are sent to court a 
year after their abduction.” • 


PRESSURE 
BUILDS TO 
STOP SLEEP 
DEPRIVATION IN 
PELICAN BAY SHU 

By prisonerhunger strikes olidarity 

F ollowing the historic gains made 
against solitary confinement last 
month, people in Pelican Bay State 
Prison's SHU report the use of "welfare" 
or "suicide" checks occurring every thirty 
minutes, 48 times a day. The checks are 
being conducted in an aggressive way and 
prevent people from sleeping for over thir- 
ty minutes at a time. Loud stomping, the 
slamming of doors, the striking of elec- 
tronic wands against buttons installed by 
cell doors, and the shining of lights into 
prisoners' faces are routine. Deprivation of 
sleep is widely seen as a form of torture. • 
See: h ftps :/. /prisonerhunger strikes olidarity 
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PRISONERS LED THE SUCCESSFUL 
FIGHT AGAINST SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT 


By Latif Asad Abdullah , Mercury News 

I have been out of prison for 10 years, 
but my eight years in solitary confine- 
ment in the Pelican Bay Special Hous- 
ing Unit still haunts me. It affected the very 
core of my being. The sensory deprivation 
was extreme; there was no stimulation for 
my senses of sight, sound, smell, taste, and 
touch. Mankind is stimulated by nature — 
the flight of a bird, the smell of a rose — 
but Pelican Bay SHU is nothing but con- 
crete. There was nothing to motivate my 
creativity. 

Instead, I had a redundant daily existence 
— no grass, birds, barking of dogs, sooth- 
ing sounds of the ocean. It was the opposite. 
And when I got out, I had nothing. I didn’t 
know what to do to grow, to be active, to be 
creative, to aspire to be something. What 
is so disturbing to me is that this environ- 
ment, which deprives human beings of all 
sensory input, is created by design. 

To survive, I had to see myself as a com- 
batant in a war that was attempting to de- 
stroy me. My techniques were exercise, 
study, and talking to myself. People who 
did not take this approach would scream, 
shout, and have mental breakdowns. I had 
to fight every day not to succumb. 

At the very inception of the Pelican Bay 
SHU, prisoners challenged as inhumane 
the process used to house us in sensory de- 
privation units. I was put in the SHU when 
the prison decided I was associated with a 
prison gang, not for any behavior on my 
part. I tried to challenge this as a violation 
of due process, but like many others, with 
no legal team or movement behind me, I 
faced a process that seemed to be set in 
stone. 

Even so, prisoners continued to believe 
we could prevail. We saw marginal gains 
with the Castillo case, which led to my re- 
lease from SHU to General Population in 
2000. 

The wider-ranging gains made by the 
latest victorious settlement of Ashker v. 
Brown , the class action lawsuit against soli- 
tary confinement in California, are a direct 
result of the ongoing effort of prisoners to 
bring about real change. Those efforts in- 
spired a human rights movement to say that 
these conditions are cruel and unusual, and 
a legal team led by the Center for Constitu- 


tional Rights, together with Legal Services 
for Prisoners with Children and others to 
get on board. 

While some might play down the settle- 
ment in Ashker as not enough, I believe 
that it is enough for today. Not sending 
someone to SHU because of alleged gang 
membership is huge. Creating a new al- 
ternative housing unit for some prisoners 
is also important. The changes are a step 
towards a bigger objective— ending solitary 
confinement entirely. 

Challenges to cruel and unusual punish- 
ment will continue, and Pelican Bay SHU 
will continue to be a focal point. I hope that 
more people will get involved. 

We need to apply more pressure on the 
prison system until it surrenders the arro- 
gant disposition that allows it to maintain 
these inhumane conditions. • 


DON'T GIVE 'EM A 
BREAK 

By Ed Mead 

T he Monroe prison in Washington 
was in the only joint in the state 
that was not double celled. I was a 
prisoner there for the last ten years of my 
confinement. The prison administration of- 
fered all kinds of bribes to influential pris- 
oners in an effort to get them to toss the 


rest of the population overboard and agree 
to double celling. And of course these trai- 
tors stood in line if front of the warden’s 
office, always ready to sell-out other pris- 
oners if it would advance their own narrow 
self-interests. 

When the state tried to get influential 
inmates to agree to double celling I would 
put out typewritten flyers to the GP, point- 
ing out the treachery of the sellouts. I only 
had to do that a few times before the col- 
laborators gave up. When I left Monroe it 
the only single celled prison in the state 
(sadly, though, they double bunked Mon- 
roe shortly after my release from prison). 

Slavery and imprisonment are wrong! 
Anyone who is trying to get you to adjust to 
this wrongness, be in an influential prisoner 
or the prison staff, is not doing you a favor. 

Whatever the case, they must be exposed 
and shunned (no violence). A cockroach 
fears nothing like the light of day. You only 
need to shine that light. 

Ah, in comes the peacemaker. ’’There 
are no sides,” he says. ’’Dividing things 
into them-or-us separates each of us from 
the other and the harmony of life’s bless- 
ings.” Here’s the thing, when someone has 
enslaved and disenfranchised you, trapped 
you in a small overcrowded cage, etc., then 
there is indeed an ”us against them" situa- 
tion. When someone is holding you at gun- 
point, against your will, there is indeed a 
us versus them reality. I think you get the 
picture. 

If you’re not all in, your not all there. 
Then where are you? Where’s your righ- 
teous anger? • 
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THE POLITICS OF MASS INCARCERATION 

Latest Stats Show Nano-Scale Reform Remains the Dominant Trend 


By James Kilgore 

L ast week the Bureau of Justice Sta- 
tistics (BJS) published their annual 
census of the nation’s prison popu- 
lation. After over three decades of uninter- 
rupted yearly increases, 2014 was the fourth 
year in the last five in which the total num- 
ber of people in Federal and state prisons 
fell. The figure declined from 1,576,950 to 
1,561,525, a drop of about 1%. The some 
700,000 people held in local jails were not 
included in these stats. 

This news from the BJS will please those 
who see opportunity in the increasing ac- 
knowledgement of mass incarceration in 
the political sphere. Proclamations by the 
President, Hillary Clinton as well as state- 
ments by arch-conservative forces as di- 
verse as Rand Paul, Newt Gingrich and the 
Koch brothers have placed criminal justice 
on the electoral agenda. In 2012 no can- 
didate made even passing mention of the 
two million people in the US behind bars. 
For anyone seeking to reverse the debacle 
of the US’ incarceration obsession, any de- 
crease in the number of people behind bars 
is welcome. Yet a closer look at the BJS 
stats shows that reform remains miniscule. 
The overall landscape reflects the ongoing 
tension between the continuity of mass in- 
carceration and the need for change. The 
data actually remind us that the fate of the 
criminal justice system has yet to be de- 
cided. 

Nonetheless, there is a bit of good news 
in these numbers. Sentencing reform at the 
national level, along with other changes, 
did contribute to a fall in the Federal prison 
population of just over 5,000. However, 
even with this drop, Federal facilities still 
held 2,449 more people at the end of 2014 
than they did in 2009. Moreover, media 
pundits often fail to note that the Feds hold 
only about 14% of the nation’s prisoners. 
Action by the Congress or even from the 
President has little impact on the state- 
based departments of corrections which 
house 86% of prisoners. 

At the state level, the surprising star of 
decarceration for 2014 was Mississippi. 
Through a combination of numerous re- 
forms, many encapsulated in HB 585, the 
state prison population fell by a whopping 
14.5%, amounting to about 20% of the 
national fall. While noteworthy, this per- 
formance was largely driven by one-off 


changes in sentencing and parole which 
won’t continue to yield massive annual 
reductions. Yet, even with a 14.5% fall, 
Mississippi remains the fifth highest state 
in terms of per capita incarceration rates. 
There is still a long way to go in Jackson. 

When we turn our attention to other 
states, a mixed picture emerges, particu- 
larly if we move our lens away from a sim- 
ple focus on year-on-year national figures. 
For 2014, out of the 49 states recorded, 31 
showed changes of 2% or less, 15 of 1% 
or less. More importantly, not all popula- 
tions declined . While 26 states showed 
decreases, 23 upped their populations, with 
Arizona leading the way by adding more 
than 1000 prisoners to its carceral rolls. 
Examining state trends since the peak na- 
tional prison population of 2009 shows a 
similarly uneven result. During that time 
the national prison population fell by just 
over 52,000 or about 3.5%. Yet 26 states 
have increased their prison populations 
since 2009. A closer look at the declines 
during that period reveals that California 
accounted for about 35,000 of that national 
drop. The California reductions came about 
largely due to a response to a Federal court 
order to decarcerate. But even the Califor- 
nia cutbacks contain hidden contradictions, 
since many of those in state prisons were 
simply moved to county jails or transferred 
to out of state private facilities rather than 
released. Furthermore, to accommodate 
that change California has allocated $500 
million to counties for jail expansion as 
well as putting together financial packages. 
More people behind bars in the future looks 
to be in the cards for California. 

In the long-term, only two states have 
demonstrated a serious commitment to 
decarceration: New York and New Jersey. 
Since 2000, the New York state prison cen- 
sus has decreased every year but one. Re- 
laxed drug law enforcement combined with 
massive diversion of people into programs 
rather than jail has led to the closure of 1 1 
prisons in the state and an overall fall in the 
incarcerated population of about 25%. New 
Jersey has followed a similar path, produc- 
ing a population decline of 24% in the same 
period. Still, New York and New Jersey are 
outliers. The dominant trend remains a po- 
litically expedient perpetuation of the sta- 
tus quo. If the national prison population 
continues to fall at the rate of 1%, Marc 


Mauer, Director of the Sentencing Project 
has estimated it will take 88 years to reach 
per capita rates of 1980. The polar ice caps 
are melting faster than our prison system is 
shrinking. 

Ultimately, policy talk about mass in- 
carceration in most quarters glosses over 
the real challenges. Politicians may take 
the lead in proclaiming the success of 
their sentencing reforms or new policies 
on parole, but a deeper look shows that we 
have not come very far and much of what 
is on the table will not take us much far- 
ther. While the “tough on crime” approach 
captured the hearts, minds and budgetary 
allocations of every state legislature and 
department of corrections in the 1980s, the 
critique of prison expansion and carceral 
over spending has not garnered a similar 
national or local consensus. The rhetoric 
about the evils mass incarceration may be 
proliferating but it is not accompanied by 
the kind of media efforts to popularize the 
issue that characterized the 1980s. In those 
days, even Michael Jackson was doing ads 
for the War on Drugs. Without a concerted 
effort to create mind set change, contradic- 
tory, underfunded nano-scale reform will 
remain the order of the day. 

At the practical level, transformative 
change requires at least two things which 
are not on the agenda in most states. First 
comes the recognition that we cannot sig- 
nificantly reduce prison populations by 
concentrating on those with non-violent 
drug cases. This cohort constitutes about 
1 6% of the state prison population. Ending 
mass incarceration means taking responsi- 
bility for the fact that mass incarceration 
has locked people up unfairly in a sys- 
tematic way. The majority of those behind 
bars are not there because of bad personal 
choices. Legal and policy frameworks as 
well as budget cuts have been formulated 
to make the pipeline to prison their most 
likely path. Absurdly long sentences and 
disproportionate charging need to be re- 
visited and addressed with retroactive mea- 
sures to free those who have already served 
far longer than any just system should rea- 
sonably punish them. 

Second, political leaders and the pub- 
lic at large need to recognize that genu- 
inely reversing mass incarceration will not 
save billions of dollars. We need to undo 
the harm done to millions of people who 
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have been wrongly imprisoned for exces- 
sive terms and to the communities from 
which they come. These communities have 
suffered the punishment of population 
loss, over-policing and cutbacks in social 
service provision. Mass incarceration has 
come hand in hand with mass criminaliza- 
tion of poverty, mass immiseration. Ad- 
dressing this means closing prisons and 
jails and ploughing the money saved into 
an urban, anti-racist “New Deal” process 
to provide public housing, substance abuse 
treatment, mental health services and em- 
ployment opportunities to the millions who 
have been negatively impacted by the war- 
like policies of law enforcement and cor- 
rections across the country. Ending mass 
incarceration ultimately must come hand 
in hand with, dare I say it, a new war- one 
against poverty , inequality and the notion 
that excessive punishment makes us safe. • 
[James Kilgore is a writer and activist 
based in Urbana, Illinois. He spent six and 
a half years in prison. During those years, 
he drafted three novels which have been 
published since his release in 2009. His 
latest book, Understanding Mass Incar- 
ceration: A People s Guide to the Key Civil 
Rights Struggle of Our Era will be pub- 
lished by The New Press in September. He 
can be contacted at waaznl@gmail.com] 


MENARD UPDATE 

By Alice Lynd 

S ome of you will remember the hun- 
ger strike in January-February 2014 
by prisoners in Administrative De- 
tention at the Menard Correctional Center 
in Menard, Illinois. During and after the 
hunger strike, several of the strikers were 
sent to prisons as far away as California, 
Virginia, West Virginia and New Mexico. 
Others remain in Administrative Detention 
at Menard. 

Many of the 2014 hunger strikers want- 
ed to know why they were there, and they 
wanted to know what they had to do to get 
out of Administrative Detention. Although 
the Illinois Department of Corrections now 
issues some notices, the notices still don’t 
answer those questions. 

A form called Notice of Administrative 
Detention Placement Review, DOC 0432 
(effective May 2014), says, “This docu- 
ment shall serve as notice of your upcom- 
ing review for placement in Administrative 
Detention by the Administrative Detention 
Review Committee.” The notice shows 


the “Review Date for Initial Placement in 
Administrative Detention” or “Continued 
Placement” or “Transfer from Disciplinary 
Segregation.” 

Next, it says: “Notice of Administration 
[sic] Detention Placement Rationale: In 
order to prepare you for your Administra- 
tive Detention placement review, you are 
advised that the Department’s rationale for 
your prospective or continued placement in 
Administrative Detention is based upon the 
following reason(s): ...” 

But the reason may be no more than “In- 
formation was received that ...” without 
any finding of guilt for a rule violation. 

The form then specifies: “Copies of the 
following identified documents relied upon 
by department administrators that may sub- 
ject you to Administrative Detention place- 
ment, or continued placement, are attached 
to the notice; however, portions may have 
been redacted based upon a finding that 
disclosure would compromise security or 
safety: ...” 

But the entry in every case we have seen 
is “N/A” and no documents are mentioned 
or attached. 

After the review, the warden sends the 
prisoner a memo that says: “This memo is 
to inform [name and number] the Menard 
Administrative Detention Committee has 
reviewed your Administrative Detention 
placement and has voted to continue your 
placement in Administrative Detention on 
Phase 1 . You will be reviewed again in 90 
days.” 

I’ve compiled the following information 
drawn from letters received in September 
2015 from prisoners in Administrative De- 
tention at Menard: 

“Here in A.D. [Administrative Deten- 
tion], everything is still the same. No one is 
being released and we are still not getting 
meaningful hearings. We are still not get- 
ting any written reasons or any new info re- 
lied on for the basis of the committee’s de- 
cision for our continued placement in A.D. 
We are still getting the same vague memos. 

“We now only get one day a week of 
out-of-cell exercise (yard). We are in our 
cells 24 hours a day, six days a week. We 
are being excessively confined in our cells. 
We are still not allowed to participate in 
any educational programs. Our mail is not 
being picked up or passed out five days a 
week, as they are supposed to. 

“We don’t see any end to this indefi- 
nite isolation/solitary confinement. Due to 
these issues and more, we are going to go 
on hunger strike once again. We will be de- 


claring a hunger strike on Sept. 23, 2015. 
We will feel very thankful for your help in 
spreading the word. 

“Our core demands are: 

• We demand an end to long term solitary 
confinement. 

• We demand minimum due process at 
Administrative Detention Review hearings 
by providing inmates with written reasons, 
including new information relied upon for 
the committee’s decision for our contin- 
ued placement in A.D., and be allowed to 
grieve all adverse decisions. As it stands, 
the basis of the committee’s votes are kept 
secret. 

• We demand more access to outside 
recreation for the sake of our physical and 
mental health. As it stands, we are confined 
indefinitely to these cages for six days out 
of the week, with the exception of one five- 
hour day. This is unbearable. 

• We demand that meaningful education- 
al programs be implemented to encourage 
our mental stability, rehabilitation and so- 
cial development for the sake of ourselves 
and our communities that we will one day 
return to. 

• We demand access to more visiting 
privileges. For most of our families, travel- 
ing to Menard is like traveling to another 
state. Considering the distance, two-hour 
visits behind plexiglas is insufficient. We 
should be allowed five or six hours. More- 
over, our family members, including in- 
mates, should be provided the human dig- 
nity and decency to purchase food items 
and refreshments from vending machines 
after traveling such great distances. This 
would benefit one’s social development, as 
well as benefit prison staff environment. 

“We ask the public’s help by calling the 
warden, the director of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Corrections and the governor to 
check on our welfare. 

• Warden Kimberly Butler, Menard Cor- 
rectional Center, 711 Kaskaskia St., Men- 
ard, IL 62259,618-826-5071 

• Director John Baldwin, Illinois De- 
partment of Corrections, 1301 Concordia 
Court, P.O. Box 19277, Springfield, IL 
52794-9277, 217-558-2200 

• Gov. Bruce Rauner, Office of the Gov- 
ernor, 207 State House, Springfield, IL 
62706,217-782-0244 

“We will stay on [hunger strike] as long 
as possible in order to hopefully bring some 
change to our conditions. We thank you for 
any kind of support you can give us.” • 
[Ed f s Note: The hunger strike ended after 
1 7 days. No news on outcome.] 
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EDITORIAL 4-11 

O n page two of the September is- 
sue of Rock , in an article on “The 
‘Hands off Doctrine’ Revisited”, 
I said, “[wjhile the issue of prisoner en- 
franchisement (right to vote) is pending 
appeal in the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the 2nd Circuit, in a lawsuit filed by po- 
litical prisoner Anthony Jalil Bottom, the 
outcome of that litigation will most likely 
turn on a political rather than legal ratio- 
nale.” I’ve since received a letter from Mr. 
Bottom, who writes from Attica prison in 
New York, “you mentioned I had an appeal 
pending in the U.S. Court of Appeals ... 
regarding prisoners’ right to vote. Indeed, 
you are correct, the Court made a politi- 
cal decision in this case, by dismissing it 
stating I did not have standing to file the 
suit because I am not a resident of NYS, 
and therefore was unable to vote in the first 
place. They did not want to rule on the mer- 
its of the lawsuit, so, they found a technical 
reason to deny and dismiss the appeal.” 

Pete Brook wrote: “We need to disas- 
semble the notion that prisoners are differ- 
ent.” What prisoners need to do is the same 
thing the Syrian refugees are doing — say- 
ing loud and clear, we are human beings! 
Those in power do not want you to be seen 
as a human being, they want you to be seen 
as “other” upon which any cruelly can be 
administered, even death, because you are 
different. You don’t want to follow the con- 
stitution and give some people the right to 
habeas corpus , a trial by jury, etc.? 

It’s easy, just label them as “other” such 
as terrorist or criminal. In such circum- 
stances the victims of these labels are visit- 
ed by all sorts of cruelty that people would 
object to if it were happening to their loved 
ones. Mr. Brook said, we need to disas- 
semble the notion that prisoners are differ- 
ent than everyone else. And while we’re at 
it, we need to educate the public about the 
new Jim Crow for prisoners that in effect 
imposes perpetual punishment on prisoners 
for the rest of their lives in terms of issues 
like housing and job discrimination. 

The December issue will conclude my 
fourth year of publishing the Rock news- 
letter. When I look back over those years 
I see something approaching a bell curve. 
The newsletter started out slowly, gradu- 
ally reaching a subscription peak of 600 
during the second and third hunger strikes, 
and since then readership has dropped off 
significantly. My optimistic plan of build- 
ing first a regional publication for prison- 


ers, one that would eventually go national, 
have not materialized. While prisoners 
have been providing the stamps, I still pay 
for the printing. 

At its height Rock was the only publica- 
tion I’ve put out that readers not only fi- 
nancially supported, but paid one hundred 
percent of the costs for over a year. 

Then stamp contributions started to 
drop, and drop again. The decline in sup- 
port started about the time I announced my 
diagnosis of advanced stage lung cancer. 
Contributions have continued to fall ever 
since then. I don’t’ think it was totally the 
announcement of my diagnosis that caused 
the drop in support, but also the absence of 
any significant struggle on the inside and a 
general sense of demoralization. There was 
also the issue of my communist politics, 
which turned off many prisoners. 

Indefinite SHU continues 
under the name of Ad- 
ministrative SHU, which 
requires "compelling evi- 
dence" before indefinite 
S HU... 

You might be asking yourself why is 
there no coverage of the settlement in the 
Ashker case? For two reasons: I did have 
two-paged article I’d written on the de- 
tails of the settlement but pulled it after a 
lengthy discussion with the lead attorney 
and members of the outside support com- 
munity. Secondly, we at CPF have just put 
out a special issue of Prison Focus on the 
settlement, which should be in your hands 
well before you receive this newsletter. 

However, as I understand it, the plain- 
tiffs were asking for more due process be- 
fore indefinite SHU placement, and for the 
elimination of indefinite SHU status on the 
basis of mere gang affiliation alone. The 
agreement gives them that and a bit more. 
Indefinite SHU continues to exist under the 
name of Administrative SHU, but the state 
must have ’’compelling’’ evidence you de- 
serve indefinite SHU in order to place you 
there — yeah, the new worst of the worst. 

I know this is not the 1970s, 1980s, 1990s 
(I was in prison during a part of all those 
decades). That said, and old time cons will 
confirm, that if you killed another prisoner 
you’d go to Ad Seg until trial. Regardless 
of whether or not you were convicted or 
acquitted, you’d be released back into the 
general population after about 18 months 
at the most. There was no such thing as 
indefinite lock down in the hole — nobody 


did years in the IMU or on Ad Seg. It just 
wasn’t done. California’s prisons are a dif- 
ferent kind of beast, more inhuman than 
most. And it has spread its sickness to other 
jurisdictions, including Washington State. 

As I write this the Pope has just made a 
speech to a joint session of congress. I’m 
loth to admit that I sort of admire this pope. 
On a recent tour of South America he told 
the assembled multitude that “capitalism 
is the devil’s dung.” And on his visit here 
in the U.S. he preached for the abolition of 
the death penalty, leveling the disparity be- 
tween the rich and the poor, immigration 
reform, climate actions, etc. When invited 
to dine with the leaders of congress he de- 
clined, instead choosing to go to a home- 
less shelter to eat with and serve food to 
the poor. 

I’m a sucker for those who live by their 
principles — whose thoughts, words, and 
deeds all coincide with each other. The 
Pope is not at all confused about what he 
stands for, even if he happens to lead a re- 
actionary and male chauvinist institution 
that has enslaved and tortured indigenous 
peoples here in the Americas and else- 
where, oppressed women and abused chil- 
dren, etc. 

I’ve written a book called, oddly enough, 
Lumpen, the autobiography of Ed Mead , 
which can be obtained from Amazon or 
perhaps your favorite radical book store. 
If you’ve enjoyed reading the Rock over 
the years I think you’ll also like the book. 
I would prefer to be modest here, but the 
fact is, as my publisher said, “it is a fucking 
great read.” The cover price is a whopping 
twenty bucks. Out of that I get a dollar for 
each book sold. No need to worry about 
me getting rich as radical books written by 
commies tend not to sell that well here in 
capitalism land. Besides that, the content is 
something only a prisoner could love. 

The book will help you understand the 
how and why of what’s going on inside. It 
is about the struggles I’ve engaged in else- 
where and the lessons I’ve learned in the 
process. If you are an aspiring prisoner ac- 
tivist, you should to read this book. 

I’ll be sending free copies in to some of 
the prisoners I regularly correspond with. 
Since I also have to pay for the copies I 
mail in, and since I have very little money, 
the rest of you will have to pay up for the 
read. Copies can be obtains by sending a 
$20 check or 41 forever stamps to: Prison 
Art, Book Program, P.O. Box 47439, Se- 
attle, WA 98146. Or, as I said, order it from 
Amazon or any radical bookstore. • 
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HELP END SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 
IN TEXAS 


Jason Walker, Clements Unit, Amarillo, TX 

H aving read, and in response to the 
California prison hunger strike and 
the agreement to end hostilities, I 
felt it would be imperative if other states 
used this historic movement in the making 
to spread the awareness of how prolonged 
periods of solitary confinement equals cruel 
and unusual punishment, at the very least. 

From Washington to New York solitary 
confinement living conditions are pretty 
much the same, with California allowing 
its prisoners the privilege of having a TV, 
which does not make living conditions than 
those here in Texas (which doesn’t give 
prisoners more than three hours of recre- 
ation a week, let alone television). 

In order for the movement to abolish 
solitary confinement to be successful in the 
near future, it is going to take the popula- 
tions of state and federal prisons across the 
country to put racial, ethnical, and social 
differences to the side and wake-up to the 
cause that’s starting to get very persuasive 
in the California prison system. 

There is no way California prisoners 
should be playing big brother to something 
that has a foothold on every prisoner in 
solitary confinement. Here in Texas we are 
literally getting man-handled by prison of- 
ficials, medical staff, and even the mainte- 
nance workers. Prisoners work for free, the 
grievance system is not only inadequate but 
rigged, the food is of the poorest choice, 
recreation is seldom provided, prisoner 
guards are corrupt and assaultive, and tele- 
phone calls to the outside are off limits. All 
of the things I just named are those that are 
supposed to be provided, but are illegally 
being stripped away from us. 

One reason our repressed status in this 
state is unmoved by any effort of liberation 
is because we are embodied by the happy 
slave mantra. This status has Texas prison- 



ers brainwashed into believing that the only 
things worth fighting for is commissary and 
confiscated items like homemade speakers 
and other items ruled to be contraband. 

The attitude here is that any form of uni- 
ty is for the weak and less respected. Pris- 
oners here are more apt to make a deal that 
strips them of their constitutional rights 
for a chance to go to commissary. So all in 
all, Texas prisoners in solitary confinement 
lack both discipline and social bonding. In 
order for this to change awareness must be 
spread to every Texas prisoner — through 
media, newsletters, and Facebook. 

During a talk with a fellow prisoner on 
the rec yard, he explained that the reason 
California prisoners are being heard is be- 
cause they have unity. He explained that 
the reason California prisoners are being 
heard is because they have unity. He spoke 
of this as if unity was purchased and only 
available to a select few. This though pat- 
tern needs to change. We need to recog- 
nize that just because we don’t have unity 
doesn’t mean we can’t trail blaze and gain 
just as much if not more awareness. 

One key to gaining awareness is by re- 
alizing our common similarity of being in 
solitary confinement. We must also under- 
stand we all share the goal of being released 
into the general population. Our goals to be 
released from solitary have to be stronger 
than our will to uphold a rung on the social 
ladder that only exists in our minds. 

At this point we can exchange ideas on 
who to write, what to say and what rights 
and privileges we will need while we 
struggle in harmony with prisoners in oth- 
er states. We have to commit ourselves to 
daily organizing, networking, and not suc- 
cumbing to the influence of individualism, 
separatism and racism, which are three key 
factors in keeping us from moving forward. 

A bright light shines on the Texas pris- 
on system, we merely have to remove our 
shades to see it. I’m calling out all gang- 
sters, recluses, racists, long term residents 
as well as those who don’t believe they will 
get out of solitary confinement before they 
die. 

Unite today and help jump start a move- 
ment to end solitary confinement in Texas 
and the U.S. Our future lives and sanity de- 
pend on it. 

Dare to struggle! Dare to Win! All power 
to the people! • 


POLITICIANS: 
SERVANTS OF 
THE WEALTHY 

By Mumia Abu- Jamal, 

September 9, 2015 

I t is impossible to look at the current 
crop of political presidential aspirants 
and not be struck by their level of sub- 
servience to the wants and needs of the 
owner class. 

Like Puppies panting in the presence of 
their masters, the politicians, emboldened 
by the unconscionable Citizens United de- 
cision, are at the feet of the billionaires for 
scraps to better serve their betters. 

Now, one billionaire can field half-dozen 
pols, and by so doing, can determine not 
just who runs, but who wins - and what 
laws will be passed. 

Why not? They own them, don’t they? 
But still, that is not enough. For witness 
the emergence of New York real estate ex- 
ecutive Donald Trump. 

Trump brags, at every opportunity, of his 
enormous wealth. By so doing, he intimi- 
dates his potential rivals, who are used to 
bending their knees to such men. But he 
also represents the distrust of his class, for 
rather than hiring politicians, he runs him- 
self, to lock in his class dominance. 

Nor is this solely a Republican affair, for 
Democrats, who run on emotional appeals 
to labor unions and working people, once 
in power lead to the interests of Wall Street 
- the source of the lion’s share of their do- 
nations. 

Their strategy, of talk labor, while pleas- 
ing capital was seen in the destructive 
NAFTA pact, which decimated manufac- 
turing jobs in the U.S. by the millions. 

Bill Clinton hustled NAFTA like a street 
dealer sold crack, selling dreams that 
turned to dust. 

Now, the Clintons return, posing as the 
saviors of the working class, when their 
treasured NAFTA ripped away tens of thou- 
sands of jobs annually, undermined unions, 
and transferred vast wealth to Wall St. 

When Texas businessman and 1992-96 
presidential candidate, H.Ross Perot pre- 
dicted NAFTA would produce a “giant 
sucking sound” of lost jobs, the media pun- 
dits laughed at him, making him sound like 
a fool. 

History proves his words were true. 
Politicians-servants of capital; promis- 
ers of progress, but bringers of disaster. • 
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Important Notice 

Articles and letters sent to the 
Rock newsletter for publication are 
currently being delivered and re- 
ceived in a timely manner. Please 
do not send such materials to third 
parties to be forwarded to Rock as it 
only delays receiving them and adds 
to the workload of those asked to do 
the forwarding. 

Letters sent to Rock (located in 
Seattle) in care of Prison Focus (lo- 
cated in Oakland) can take over a 
month to reach us. Send Rock mail 
to this newsletter's return address 
(below). Anything for publication in 
Prison Focus can be sent either to 
l ^me or to CPF in Oakland. , 

r \ 

Class consciousness is 
knowing which side of the 
fence you're on. 

Class analysis is figuring 
out who's there with you. 

V J 


Free Electronic Copy 

Outside people can read, down- 
load, or print current and back issues 
of the Rock newsletter by going to 
www.rocknewsletter.com and click- 
ing on the issue of the Rock newslet- 
ter they'd like to read. 

Outside folks can also have a free 
electronic copy of the newsletter sent 
to them each month by way of email. 
Send requests for a digital copy to 
ed@rocknewsletter.com. 



On Jailhouse Lawyers 

“...jailhouse lawyers often unwit- 
tingly serve the interests of the state 
by propagating the illusion of ‘justice’ 
and ‘equity’ in a system devoted to 
neither.” They create “illusions of le- 
gal options as pathways to both indi- 
vidual and collective liberation.” 

Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
JAILHOUSE LAWYERS: Prisoners 
Defending Prisoners v. The U.S.A. 

V J 
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Subscription Form 

Subscribe to the monthly 
Rock newsletter for $20 or 40 
forever stamps per year. 

Sorry, No Free Subscriptions 

First: 

Last: 

Number: 

Prison: 

Housing: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip: 

Send stamps or check to: 

Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.Q. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 
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STRIKE IT UP 

AROUSING THOUGHT WHILE BUILDING PUBLIC OPINION 


“Without preparedness superiority is 
not real superiority and there can be no 
initiative either Having grasped this point, 
a force which is inferior but prepared can 
often defeat a superior enemy by surprise 
attack ” (1) 

By Jose H. Villarreal, Pelican Bay Prison 

Introduction 

T t has been said that writing is an art 
form. It can in certain instances be seen 
as an art, but when it comes to power 
struggles writing becomes necessary for 
survival. The prison writer to be specific is 
confined on many levels, where the prison- 
ers is most free is in the theoretical realm. 
Because prison struggles for human rights 
is a protracted struggle, this means the pris- 
oner needs to use everything accessible, 
including the pen and paper. 

Prison literature which is created by the 
captive from our perspective is a weapon 
because it can be empowering and liberat- 
ing. When prisoners create articles, theory 
or critiques it not just teaches other prison- 
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ers and sparks deeper analysis within the 
prison masses, but it also shines a light on 
these concentration kamps and helps to 
raise the awareness of these kamps. In this 
sense prison lit. educates both sides of the 
prison walls and draws more into the strug- 
gle for prisoner’s rights and human rights 
more generally. 

It is critical that Lumpen understand 
what their political position is in this soci- 
ety. How can one change a situation with- 
out understanding it in the first place? The 
fact that the U.S. has millions imprisoned 
can’t be understood fully without knowing 
what creates these conditions that necessi- 
tate so many to be entombed. The fact that 
“crimes” were broken is not what this mass 
imprisonment is about, as I will get into in 
this writing, it goes far deeper than this. 

Discovering our power will not just be 
realized through the physical realm with 
future strikes and prisoners’ worker’s 
unions, but it will also surface through our 
literature. Once harnessed prison writers 
and theoreticians will be one of our big- 
gest weapons in our quest for rights. End- 
ing torture and solitary confinement will 
be one step in our march toward liberation 
on a grander scale. Our writers will play a 
role in this reality to finally spring forth. All 
great movements and revolutions have al- 
ways had writers at the helm in the process 
and the prison movement for human rights 
will be no different. 

There are many different approaches for 
striking up an assessment or theory of our 
social reality. Some may tie history into our 
current situation, others may raise rhetorical 
questions or create theory of our situation. 


All of these efforts are important and add 
to a growing collection of contemporary 
prison thought. This is important because 
thought leads to practice. No people or na- 
tion was ever liberated without thought and 
practice. They feed off of each other and 
propel a people forward through a painful 
process of learning from ones mistakes, of 
learning from history or to put it politically, 
through historical materialism. Writers do, 
and always have helped contribute to this 
process. 

When Words Sprout from Concrete 
and Oppression 

Writers in general are the translators of 
truth, the bearers of truth. The writer at 
once perceives the world in which they ex- 
ist, captures it and delivers this reality to 
the people. At times the writer wraps this 
reality in flowery language, adds humor 
to the message or nudges the reader along 
in nuance. Either way the writer becomes 
the conveyor of truth, whether it be a good 
or bad truth. The writer thus enshrines a 
phenomenon on to the printed page for the 
writer’s peers to grapple with as well as fu- 
ture generations to learn from. 

For the prison writer it is much more of 
a consuming process because of the dire 
situation and realities that prison writers 
must contend with. Our literature is birthed 
through a canal of brutality and at times 
torture. For those in control units and es- 
pecially in solitary confinement writing 
becomes a struggle of survival. For many 
their sanity dangles by a thread, and for 
others the struggle for justice compels one 
to use words as weaponized ideas which re- 


sist what is occurring in U.S. prisons. 

The state does not take too kindly to the 
prison writer, or any writer for that matter. 
Those who challenge the state and help 
to highlight their dirty deeds are met with 
more repression or complete isolation. At 
times the prisoner will be prevented or hin- 
dered greatly from expressing oneself or 
tackling a phenomenon. The ability to edu- 
cate the public is almost always frowned 
upon by the state. In Califas the state often 
labels prison writings as “gang activity”. 
This is done because the state understands 
the power of words. 

In history, prisons around the world have 
always suppressed or attempted to sup- 
press prison voices, especially those which 
spoke on behalf of the voiceless. The op- 
pressed and colonized have always faced 
censorship from the oppressor nation, this 
has always been a part of the colonization 
process. But prisoners, and especially revo- 
lutionary prisoners are a resourceful bunch 
and these writers have always found ways 
to continue to write. Writing then is a form 
of resistance. 

Throughout history if we look at writ- 
ers we find many who have been impris- 
oned for one reason or another. Cervantez, 
Voltaire and Rousseau are but a few who 
have been imprisoned and who continued 
to write from within a cell. For the prison 
writer, earmarking daily struggles against 
oppression and forms of resistance for 
future writing becomes second nature, as 
fluid as the ink coloring the paper. 

Prisoners are the fertilizer for repres- 
sive shoots. For most prisoners repression 
comes with all the other state issued “fish 
kit” right alongside your tooth brush and 
blankets. But some of the people’s great- 
est thinkers have done their best theoreti- 
cal works within the most extreme forms 
of prison repression. The concrete cell in 
which they were held seemed to only en- 
hance their ability to see their reality more 
clearly. Stripped of all bribes and illusion 
of the society in which they lived they were 
able to not just explain their concrete real- 
ity, but then envision a better way forward 
not just for prisoners, but for society as 
well. Their vision transcended the prison 
walls and scaled the fences in order to pave 
the theoretical way forward. In this way 
the prison writer is freer than many outside 
prison walls. 

Lenin’s first major study was his first 
book THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAPI- 
TALISM IN RUSSIA which he wrote 
while he was in prison. Because of Lenin’s 


revolutionary activity, the Czarist state sent 
Lenin to a Siberian prison which was a 
torturous experience. The intention was to 
break Lenin into subservience. His under- 
standing of his social reality lead him not 
to give up, but to continue to struggle even 
from within his prison cell and continue 
to write which culminated in his literary 
work, This work would be a contribution to 
the Russian people outside of prisons who 
were struggling to understand the political 
reality of Czarist Russia. In this sense Len- 
in added to building awareness, to build- 
ing public opinion of what was occurring 
in Russia. And he did this from within a 
prison cell. 

In Calitas George Jackson wrote his 
book “Soledad Brother” from within a pris- 
on cell. This was a time when prisoners did 
not have half the things that we have now. 
Some things were better, but a lot of things 
were worse. Repression was more pres- 
ent. Even though her may have been in the 
hole George continued to write and agitate 
through the pen. His writings also led to the 
book “Blood In My Eye” which was also 
written in prison. The prison walls do not 
water down the effectiveness and power of 
words, one only needs to look to how most 
U.S prisons continue to ban the books of 
George Jackson to see this. 

As prisoners our observations and 
thought may be even more powerful than 
if we were outside spectators, because we 
give an assessment of the contemporary 
prison experience which is live and in 
color. The oppression is not in the abstract 
because we breathe it and live it daily so it 
becomes clear to us and we can penetrate 
its essence and hear its heartbeat. 

Ricardo Flores Magon was another great 
prison writer. He wrote consistently from 
his federal prison cell at Leavenworth dur- 
ing the early part of the 20 th century. His 
writings can still be found on the internet 
for those wanting to research Aztlan during 
the early 20 th century. His writings tackle 
the national oppression that Raza were go- 
ing through at that time. Both of the Magon 
brothers were brilliant writers whether they 
were inside or outside of prison walls. They 
propagated resistance to oppression within 
the United States. Being in prison stopped 
nothing. 

Many other contemporary prison writ- 
ers can be found today scratching out ideas 
from one concentration kamp or another. 
Coping with the same repression or torture 
as the other prisoners while at the same 
time preserving the experience and thought 


for the people. Most of these prison theore- 
ticians can be found in the pages of publi- 
cation like Prison Focus where theoretical 
resistance emerges and finds comfort. The 
prison writer must write as surely as one 
must consume water. 

Being a prison writer does not come 
free from threat from the state. Two of the 
above examples were silenced by the state 
and never left prison alive. Both writers 
delivering truth from within these bowels 
of the enemy are not the only writers who 
conflict and invite lethal repression from 
the state apparatus. Those outside of prison 
are not immune to threat. 

For the Chican@ nation the most glar- 
ing example of this repression lies with the 
assassination of Ruben Salazar, Salazar 
was a gifted Chicano writer whose work 
exposing the national oppression of Aztlan 
helped build public opinion. After mov- 
ing from his hometown of El Paso, Texas 
to Northern Califas where he worked as 
a Journalist, he settled at the L.A Times 
Newspaper working first as a Foreign Cor- 
respondent travelling the world. This was 
a time when the Chican@ Movement was 
in full swing and this helped Salazar to be- 
come conscious. 

Writing about the struggles the struggles 
that Chican@s were going through was 
what Salazar began to focus on. Despite his 
earlier attempt at assimilation, the reality 
was that assimilation was impossible. At 
one point Salazar even said publicly about 
Chican@s situation “We never will melt 
into that mythical melting pot”. It was at 
this point that Salazar began to write for the 
people. 

Salazar saw that what the Raza were go- 
ing through at that time was going on un- 
checked. There was no voice addressing 
the attacks on Aztlan and he knew that as 
a Chicano he needed to do this part for his 
people and he began to write. 

Once he wrote about two Mexicanos 
who were murdered by the pigs. The pigs 
were indicted, but they warned him that his 
writings were dangerous. They told him to 
“stop stirring up the Mexicans” and that 
“Mexicans are not ready” for his writing. 
Not long afterwards, during the Chicano 
Moratorium march against the U.S war on 
Vietnam on August 29, 1970 Ruben Sala- 
zar was killed by the pig, shot with a tear 
gas gun. 

A courageous Brown voice distinguished 
by the state. His crime being standing 
up for his people and daring to struggle 
against the oppressor nation through sharp 
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words which cut deeper than he probably 
knew. As uncomfortable as it must have 
been the people always need our perspec- 
tive explained. We need our press. 

People’s Literature 

In any social Movement throughout his- 
tory the momentum, at some point when 
facing an oppressor, there will be a need for 
the people’s side to be told. This will mean 
that a people’s literature will be needed and 
a cadre of writers will need to be unleashed. 
This works to educate the people who may 
be bystanders to the particular struggles 
while bringing more to understand that we 
stand on the side of justice. Our version of 
history will require our own writers. 

In WHAT IS TO BE DONE Lenin de- 
scribes the use of literature as a form of 
war. He described this method of strug- 
gling via the pen as “exposure literature” 
where in Russia in his day this literature 
sought to expose working conditions of the 
Proletariat and these writings were most 
effective. The Russian proletariat were the 
most revolutionary at the time in Russia. In 
the same vein our people’s literature needs 
to highlight the contradiction between pris- 
oners and the state, shine a light on the 
various forms of oppression that we face in 
U.S. prisons. 

Just as the state has propaganda, the 
people need our propaganda arm as well. 
This is possible via publishing no matter 
what kind of concentration kamp we may 
find ourselves in. Our writing should be 
harvested from the people from the people 
in the method of “from the masses, to the 
masses”. Mao explains this process as fol- 
lows” 

“In all the practical work of our Par- 
ty, all correct leadership is necessarily 
“from the masses, to the masses”. This 
means: take the ideas of the masses 
(scattered and unsystematic ideas) and 
concentrate them (through study turn 
them into concentrated and system- 
atic ideas), then go to the masses and 
propagate and explain these ideas until 
the masses embrace them as their own, 
hold fast to them and translate them 
into action, and test the correctness of 
these ideas in such action. Then once 
again concentrate ideas from the mass- 
es and once again go to the masses 
so that the ideas are preserved in and 
carried through. And so on, over and 
over again in an endless spiral, with 
the ideas becoming more correct, more 
vital and richer each time. Such is the 


Marxist theory of knowledge”. (2) 

From the masses to the masses is the pro- 
cess as Mao explained of taking the ideas 
of the people and synthesize them in their 
most advanced form and take them back 
to the people. This method is repeated and 
built on so that our ideas become more 
advanced and closer to truth. Because our 
social reality, along with all phenomenon 
is constantly changing this process never 
ends. We constantly need to assess and re- 
assess the people’s thoughts and politicize 
the most advanced theory. 

It’s important that we arouse the Lumpen 
to wield the power of the pen. Lit is a part 
of culture and culture is an ideological 
weapon, one we need to use in the class 
struggle of the imprisoned Lumpen and 
the state. Our target audience first and 
foremost is prisoners. It is essential for the 
prison mass to understand it is oppressed 
and then to realize its power. 

Political literature has a real role in the 
building of true political power. An organ 
in any mass movement is its scaffolding 
which ensures a strong theoretical training 
and guidance. This is important because in 
any struggle, at some point it needs a defi- 
nite political character. The prison struggle 
for human rights is no different. If this is an 
embryonic class struggle that we are facing 
in prison than we cannot fall back on primi- 
tive modes of struggle, we need to ensure 
we meet 21 st century needs, this would in- 
clude a strong propaganda arm. 

Social media, the creation of pamphlets, 
the production of solid articles and litera- 
ture which deliver powerful portrayals of 
prison oppression and our struggles to ob- 
tain justice should be pursued with as much 
vigor as we can espouse. 

A people’s literature should expose the 
fallacy of the state while promoting inde- 
pendence of the oppressed internal nations 
within the U.S. as well as the imprisoned 
Lumpen. Such examples transform a peo- 
ple and ideologically unhitch the people 
from the oppressor. As Lenin said it: 

“From the moment all members of 
society or even only the overwhelming 
majority, have learned to administer 
the state themselves have taken this 
business into their own hands, have 
“set up” control over the insignificant 
minority of capitalists, over the gentry, 
who wish to preserve their capitalist 
habits, and over the workers who have 
been completely demoralized by capi- 
talism - from this moment the need for 
government begins to disappear”(3) 


A true people’s lit exposes the states er- 
rors at every turn. It also shows the people 
ways in which to rely on our own efforts 
and kicks state parameters and influence 
to the curb. This is when as Lenin says the 
need for the state becomes unnecessary in 
the minds of the people. 

There are dual struggles in constant bat- 
tle within the people. These manifest in si- 
lence and speaking out. Through passivity 
and activity and resistance and surrender. 
These struggles will ultimately determine 
the fate of our oppression. Paulo Freire 
described ones perception as an “interven- 
tion” in an oppressive reality. One that is 
not in the oppressor’s interest. The state 
would rather prisoners not read of struggles 
or revolutionary theory, of national libera- 
tion, nor of socialism because it weakens 
its hold on our oppression. So, in this sense 
it is a struggle in the realm of ideas. 

Writing allows us to venture outside our 
oppression and not only visualize a world 
where our land is not is not occupied by the 
oppressor nation, but identify steps which 
overturn our oppression. The use of lan- 
guage is a rich medium full of a trove of 
expression and lessons. The use of figura- 
tive language for example, is understood 
in ways other than its literal meaning. Just 
like the word Aztlan when used today in 
discussing the Chican@ national territory, 
we do not mean its HISTORICAL defini- 
tion of the origin of the Mexica, rather of 
what it implies to the Chicano@ nation 
TODAY and is LAND. 

The writer should understand words, 
their power and the contradictions. Paulo 
Freire defines the contradictions in words 
as “reflection and action” where they are 
fused together in a unity of opposites. 
Words are at once reflective and active in 
the consciousness of the reader, thus they 
become transformative. It is then no sur- 
prise when we read history and how books 
were targeted in oppressive societies, or 
how the CDCR states that “gang leaders” 
are held in the S.H.U’s. It is then no sur- 
prise why the state would want to prevent 
leaders of the oppressed from advancing 
their knowledge and keeping revolutionary 
theory away from its S.H.U’s. Amplified 
analysis of these concentration kamps are 
needed more today. We know this because 
the state is attempting to smother this anal- 
ysis so it is a signal to unleash it as never 
before. 

Prison theoreticians can’t theorize with- 
out the prison masses. Lumpen theory 
without the Lumpen ain’t shit. Lumpen 
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theory should be one with, and provide a 
clear translation of the challenges within 
prisons and define ways to combat the op- 
pressive constructs. This should be writ- 
ten from the oppressed perspective. This 
is the only way to locate a real remedy to 
our situation. Theory is important and its 
core theorizing is teaching and teaching 
is liberating. The essential act then of the 
theoretician is to help the people to liber- 
ate themselves, not in the physical sense 
at this stage, but through their ideas. Their 
thought should advance, grow and expand 
in ways that benefit the oppressed and dis- 
tinguish the oppressor. 

The oppressor nation understands the 
danger of a thinking Lumpen. This is be- 
cause it will ultimately be the Lumpen and 
Third World people who finally put this 
baby to sleep. So prisoners have a major 
role in the future of this society, being of 
the Lumpen class, prisoners when political- 
ly conscious are amongst the state’s biggest 
threats. Organized Lumpen are the states 
enemy. The state fully grasps this, its why 
so many are tortured in isolation concentra- 
tion kamps. The prison writer when strik- 
ing up theory, is almost like a translator 
who delivers these truths to these control 
units and beyond. 

Oppressors Literature 

As we begin to delve deeper into what 
a people’s literature is, this analysis would 
not be complete without studying its oppo- 
site which is the oppressor’s literature and 
propaganda. One cannot fully understand 
any phenomenon without also studying its 
opposite because one cannot know what 
propels the other to struggle. 

First, it’s important to understand that as 
prisoners our oppressor (the state) controls 
the media as far as main stream news out- 
lets etc. The bourgeois press is the states 
mouthpiece so they support the states view 
on its war on the poor. The poor are often 
labeled as “criminals” and worse by the 
press. Because of the oppressors grip on 
power it has not just controlled the over- 
all culture within U.S borders for hundreds 
of years, but we were all mostly born and 
raised with the oppressor’s view of his- 
tory, of world events, of what is right and 
wrong. The oppressor has framed what is 
morally right for us and our ancestors. We 
have all attended the oppressors “schools” 
(brainwash kamps) and have learned to act 
in self-destructing ways. 

The oppressor has been so crafty that 
many Third World peoples have been brain- 


washed into believing they are a part of the 
oppressor nation, even when they stand on 
land stolen from their people by this same 
oppressor. It’s incredible. At some point in 
the process of consciousness the oppressed 
will be faced with some critical junctures 
in the path forward. Freire describes these 
predicaments of the oppressed as: 

“Their ideal is to be men, but for 
them, to be men is to be oppressors. 
This is their model of humanity, this 
phenomenon derives from the fact that 
the oppressed at a certain moment of 
their existential experience adopt an 
attitude of “adhesion” to the oppres- 
sor. Under these circumstances they 
cannot “consider” him sufficiently 
clearly to objectivize him to discover 

him “outside” themselves” and 

Freire here even goes so far as saying 
“the one pole aspires not to liberation, 
but to identification with its opposite 
pole”. (4) 

So, Freire reveals that the reality of op- 
pression can end up blurring the lines of 
oppressed vs oppressor to the point where 
some model the oppressor and seek out 
those same trinkets that lure the individu- 
alist out into the abyss. Rather than want- 
ing to get free, the oppressed can end up 
wanting to be oppressors. This is the real 
danger that is at hand for any people who 
suffer oppression. This process is nothing 
new, it is no big shocker and is not being 
discovered in this writing because we can 
look back to history and see it re-appear 
over and over, it should then not surprise us 
if it arises in U.S. prisons. 

When we are dealing with the oppres- 
sor’s literature or press we have an uphill 
battle for sure. Writers are fighting a war 
of words, with the people’s writers on one 
side and our oppressor’s writers on the 
other side. So we should understand that 
one of their main weapons in these battles 
is to label us as “criminals.” For most out in 
society the term “criminal” frightens them. 
Some prisoners may even become demor- 
alized by this term, but we should under- 
stand this term since it is used against us 
so much. 

“Crime” in the U.S. is debatable, because 
what is considered a crime in this society 
may not be a crime if this were another 
society. Crimes in the U.S. are political 
because we live in a political society. Be- 
cause we live under an occupation, where 
the laws are the laws of the oppressor na- 
tion, the colonizers rules, it means its laws 
are questionable to say the least. When we 


liberate our land and rid it of the oppressor 
we can install people’s courts to determine 
what crime will be. Occupying another 
people’s land will surely be seen as a crime. 
One author described crime as follows: 

“There can be no universal theory 
for “crime”, because it is defined by 
the shifting boundaries of the law and 
law enforcement, and the objectives of 
a given ruling class”. (5) 

Here the author reveals how laws in any 
given society are created by those in pow- 
er. In the U.S. the ruling class has created 
laws which in most cases reinforces the 
oppressive nature of our reality. The poor 
are criminalized in ways which secure the 
states grip on power. The term “criminal” 
is more if their propaganda which is used 
to divide the people and ensure that those 
on the bottom of the heap receive no sup- 
port from anyone outside their class. So 
that even within one’s particular national- 
ity they are separated from the rest of their 
respective nation and looked down upon as 
a “criminal”. 

Because the oppressor controls the press 
and official documents as well as the laws 
they can write falsehood and not only will 
much of the public believe it but many pris- 
oners may as well. Recently CDCR passed 
out a new “Notice of Change to Regula- 
tions” dated 6-9-15 which states in part: 

“There is no ‘solitary confinement’ 
in California prisons and the SHU is 
not ‘solitary confinement’. Many SHU 
inmates in fact have cellmates. The 
conditions of confinement in CDCR 
facilities, including the SHU have 
been reviewed and monitored by ex- 
ternal agencies, including the office of 
the Inspector General”. 

I read this notice, which is becoming the 
rules to the prisons in Califas, and as I sat in 
solitary confinement I read about how the 
state is saying there is no solitary confine- 
ment. It made me think what our situation 
would be like if no prison writers existed 
and the only thing that people out in society 
learned about prisons was from the oppres- 
sor. It would be a sad situation. 

The oppressor’s press will continue to 
write, as CDCR Director Beard did in his 
op ed for the L.A. Times during our hunger 
strike. By prisoners not engaging in creat- 
ing literature which promotes our struggles 
it will not make the oppressor stop its lit- 
erary offensive, it will only give up this 
battlefield to the oppressor. 

Conclusion: 
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REFLECTIONS ON CRIME AND CLASS 


Education is something that the state at- 
tempts to keep out of our reach if it in our 
true interests. Their attempts to ban pub- 
lications and writings from prisoners in 
recent times reflects this. This is because 
revolutionary education leads to CON- 
SCIOUSNESS. Consciousness is the key 
to one’s deliverance from oppression of 
all types. Prison writers are the visionar- 
ies which take the prison experience and 
translate it to others in prison and outside 
of these concentration kamps. The prison 
theoretician see’s those path’s which are 
not yet cut and inject theory into our world 
so that others can build on these thoughts. 

One of our strength’s even as prisoners 
is in our writing. This is one way that we 
express what cannot be expressed in any 
other way because of our location. 

The prison writer captures history 
and enshrines it in annals of the people’s 
thought. Imprisoned writers should propa- 
gate Lumpen thought and keep it moving 
toward complete liberation of the people. 

There are many ways in which an op- 
pressed people can struggle. Revolutionar- 
ies in Turkey for example had their armed 
underground wing “Kurdistan Workers 
Party” (PKK), which has an urban semi- 
underground wing called “Union of Com- 
munities in Kurdistan” (KCK) and an 
above ground liberal wing called “Peace 
Democracy Party” (BDP) which has seats 
in the Turkish Parliament. They correctly 
understand that there is a need for the op- 
pressed to struggle on different levels. This 
is because there are different spheres to the 
oppressor. 

Prison writers need to be unleashed and 
work toward combatting the state propa- 
ganda. We need our own press and our own 
cadre of powerful writers. • 

NOTES: 
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By Ed Mead 

W alk around town in any major 
city in the U.S. and one can’t 
help but notice the huge and 
seemingly growing number of homeless 
people living on the streets. This sight is 
particularly unnerving to me, a modern day 
Rip Van Winkle. I went into prison back in 
the mid 1970s, and came out nearly twenty 
years later to a very different world. 

Before I went to prison a person could 
hitchhike from place to place without a sec- 
ond thought. In one trip I hitched from Buf- 
falo, New York to San Francisco, and then 
on up to Seattle, and in the process met a 
wonderful culture of people who traveled 
around the country in this way. Back in 
those days we could happily talk to people 
we passed on the streets. We even had the 
luxury to smile and speak to children we 
didn’t know. In today’s era I can safely 
speak to a dog passing me on the sidewalk, 
but not to the person walking the animal. 
I shudder to think about the possible con- 
sequences of speaking to some stranger’s 
child. If this country’s fear has gotten this 
bad since the mid-1970s, how bad it will 
become in another twenty years? 

Back in the day, as a youthful revolution- 
ary, I was prepared to risk imprisonment or 
worse in an effort to bring about a better 
world. My peers and I felt the risks were 
a better alternative than continuing to live 
under the boot of capitalism’s culture of 
death. 

Today that culture is far worse. The sys- 
tem considerably more vicious, the nation’s 
citizens more confused, and the level of 
social atomization has never been greater. 
One of the state’s primary mechanisms 
for isolating us from each other is fear. 
And there is no fear greater than the fear 
of crime — no domestic segment bourgeois 
society is more demonized than the crimi- 
nal. The alleged offender is no longer a part 
of “us” but rather suddenly becomes one of 
“them” (the other upon whom any evil can 
justly be visited). It is not enough that this 
demonized person be politically disenfran- 
chised and held behind bars under consti- 
tutionally sanctioned conditions of slavery, 
the hapless offender must be also be sub- 
jected to endless forms of torture while in 
prison as well. 

The first step in getting a better grasp on 
the crime/fear dynamic is to understand 
the dialectical processes involved-not the 


ongoing media-driven hysteria. What con- 
stitutes a crime is not some fixed set of pro- 
scribed behaviors, but rather changes with 
time and the class nature of the then exist- 
ing social order. Both ancient Greece and 
Rome, for example, were societies based 
upon the state-supported economic system 
of slavery. A slave owner during that period 
would be perfectly within his legal rights to 
murder one or more of his slaves. He could 
premeditatedly kill them for punishment or 
for the mere pleasure of watching them die. 
The law of the day protected his right to 
dispose of his property in any way he saw 
fit. 

Today, getting rich from the surplus 
value created by your employees is looked 
upon as one of bourgeois society’s high- 
est virtues. In tomorrow’s working class 
social order, on the other hand, that sort 
of behavior will be criminally repugnant. 
Just as what we call first-degree premedi- 
tated murder was behavior protected by 
the power of the state under the system of 
slavery, so too in a future social order acts 
seen as virtuous today will be looked upon 
as criminal behavior tomorrow. Indeed, in 
a future communist society it will rightful- 
ly be a crime for one person to materially 
profit from the labor of another. 

Just as the definitions of crime can 
change with the class basis of the existing 
social order, so too does it’s punishments. 
Today’s capitalist system engenders myriad 
schemes for separating the working class 
from its hard-earned money, ranging from 
telemarketing scams to the usury commit- 
ted by banks and credit card companies. 

Some of these are legal and some are not. 
When such crimes are punished it is only 
lightly, usually a fine of some sort. General 
Motors just paid a fine to the government 
for knowingly continuing to use a faulty ig- 
nition switch that has killed over a hundred 
people. No prison for them, only a fine. 

The same is true for punishments against 
corporations and wealthy individuals. In- 
deed, a rich person has never been executed 
in all of American history. Yet in all class 
societies up until now, the crimes of the 
poor are punished far more harshly. This 
disparity in punishment is applied with a 
vengeance during periods of social insta- 
bility. 

In feudal England it became a crime pun- 
ishable by death to commit such petty of- 
fenses as killing a rabbit on private land, 
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chopping down a tree on a public lane, or 
picking a pocket. These draconian punish- 
ments have never worked. History records 
groups of pick pockets gleefully plying 
their trade on crowds gathered to watch the 
hanging of a fellow pick pocket. 

When General Licinius Crassus impaled 
the heads of Spartacus and thousands of 
rebellious followers on spikes along the 
road to Rome, his doing so did not save 
the system of slavery or the Roman Empire 
that lived off it. Nor did murdering hapless 
pick pockets save the British monarchy 
from the onslaught of capitalist productive 
relations. Similarly, the adoption of harsh 
three- strikes legislation, the gutting of con- 
stitutional protections, and the ongoing ex- 
pansion of the death penalty etc., will not 
save the moribund system of international 
capitalism. Yet if history is any teacher, we 
can expect ever harsher punishments and 
still fewer legal safeguards for accused 
criminals or others who seek to implement 
a radical transformation of existing class 
relations. 

While the ruling class makes good use of 
the existence of crime (by keeping people 
isolated by fear from each other), they do 
not want the presence of crime any more 
than we do. Nobody wants crime. Still, in 
a social order in which one-half of one per- 
cent own more than ninety percent of the 
nation’s property, resources, and produc- 
tive capacity (not to mention control of the 
means of education and information), it 
is understandable that those who have the 
least will take some stumbling steps to re- 
store a more natural balance of the wealth. 

The rich fully understand that crime is a 
force, not unlike that of electricity or run- 
ning water, and as such it will follow the 
path of least resistance. It even has a natu- 
ral direction too-against property (ninety 
percent of all crimes are against property). 
Through the mechanism of increased resis- 
tance required to attack their property in- 
terests, the ruling class effectively channels 
the force of crime back on to the poor. The 
rich live in remote, gated communities; 
their banks have armed guards, sophisti- 
cated alarm systems, and are protected by 
the jurisdiction of the federal courts and the 
investigative techniques of the F.B.I. 

Since crime tends to follow the course 
of least resistance, the social effect of these 
and numerous other security measures is to 
redirect the force of crime back on to the 
poor. Hence the dramatic increase in both 
the level and intensity of poor-on-poor 
crime. And with the advent of ever less 


expensive and more available surveillance 
mechanisms and alarm systems, the force 
of crime is being steadily pushed further 
and further into our poorest minority com- 
munities. We can expect this trend to con- 
tinue until every home (or car) that can af- 
ford it will be an electronic fortress. 

How are progressives to respond to this 
situation? A starting point would be to or- 
ganize our communities so as to redirect 
the force of crime back up against those el- 
ements responsible for its development — 
the rich. We cannot today implement the 
economically just society necessary for the 
ultimate elimination of crime. Without that 
foundation, without control of the means 
of information and education, we can only 
work to redirect the force of crime back up 
against those who created the conditions 
for its development. 

The political consciousness of the under- 
culture needs to be raised to a point that 
makes preying on the poor not cool or even 
dangerous for those confused victims of 
capitalism who steal from or otherwise vic- 
timize their impoverished neighbors. 

The message must be: “Rather than rip- 
ping off that old woman for her monthly 
sustenance check, take your needs to those 
who can better afford to pay.” Prisoners 
should especially be involved in this pro- 
cess. Their lack of class-consciousness is 
clearly reflected by the fact that there is 
currently no stigma attached if you are in 
prison for cannibalizing your own com- 
munity, there is one for being a rapist or 
child molester. But in fact there should 
be no stigma on the basis of one's crime. 
When you do that you are engaging in ex- 
tra judicial punishment. We all know that 
punishment is ineffective and wrong. It is 
what the state advocates. By stigmatizing 
or otherwise punishing your peers your are 
unwittingly furthering the interests of the 
state. 

Instead, those who prey on their own 
class should be made a part of study groups 
so that they can become class conscious. 
Rapists must organize other rapists so they 
too can study feminist literature and be- 
come able to internalize class and gender 
politics - so they too can become a part of 
the solution. 

On the outside we can start laying the 
foundation for dual power by policing our 
communities (without collaboration with 
the state’s apparatus of repression). Taking 
control of our neighborhoods is an impor- 
tant part of increasing the resistance that 
will ultimately direct crime back up against 


the rich. When the movement finally de- 
velops again, class-conscious ex-convicts 
would take leadership in this community 
protection process. And those still on the 
inside would hold study groups for their 
peers on issues of class, race, and the vari- 
ous manifestations of sexism. Although we 
can’t yet eliminate crime, we can at least 
start the process of making it more class 
conscious. 

Mayhaps one day I will be able to walk 
down the street and be able to smile and 
say hello to the person walking his dog, and 
to give a warm greeting and a pat on the 
head to those children who need a whole 
community to love them. Maybe I can stick 
out my thumb and meet many new friends 
as I travel the land. While a revolution is 
necessary, right now I would be happy to 
get back to the place where society’s head 
was at in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Of 
course, back then I thought things were so 
bad that I risked death and a life of impris- 
onment to try and overthrow the system. • 


ON THE ASHKER 
SETTLEMENT 

By Ed Mead 

T here is a small division within the 
outside prisoner support community 
with respect to the settlement agree- 
ment reached in Todd Ashker, et al. versus 
Governor of California , et.al., Case Num- 
ber 4:09-cv-05796-CW. Most of the com- 
munity and all of the plaintiffs believe this 
was a “great victory.” There is a small mi- 
nority, on the other hand, who believe the 
plaintiffs threw future SHU prisoners un- 
der the bus in order to get themselves out. I 
am a member of this small minority. 

This matter was certified as a class ac- 
tion law suit. The class primarily consists 
of California prisoners who have been in 
the Pelican Bay SHU for ten years or lon- 
ger solely on the basis of their alleged gang 
affiliation. According to the affidavit of 
Jules Lobel, the lead counsel in the case, 
“This settlement was reached “without any 
admission or concession by Defendants 
[CDCR] of any current and ongoing viola- 
tions of a federal right.” 

Readers should not use the following 
criticisms to undermine the incredible 
work the plaintiffs have done in mounting 
three historic struggles. Nor should anyone 
denigrate the importance of the Agreement 
to End Hostilities. These were monumental 
accomplishments. After decades of solitary 
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confinement, for the victims of such long 
term confinement it was indeed a great 
victory. They are being released from the 
SHU. 

The first draft of this review was pulled 
after speaking with Mr. Lobel for an hour 
on the phone, and also with several mem- 
bers of the Bay Area’s Prisoner Hunger 
Strike Solidarity (PHSS) coalition. 

I pulled the original criticism because I 
made a factual error in my review. The er- 
ror was rooted in an incorrect assumption; I 
assumed the original complaint was attack- 
ing indefinite SHU confinement for every- 
one, not only for gang types. It had never 
occurred to me that they would challenge 
only their own indefinite SHU placement 
and leave indefinite SHU intact for every- 
one else (for the much wider net CDCR 
now has under its STG farce). 

You know how prison officials twist 
things to make them sound better. Like 
CDC becoming CDCR. Here is an example 
from the “Important Notice” on the settle- 
ment [to be] posted in all SHU units. Read 
the following two quoted sentences care- 
fully. On the “Notice” they say “all SHU 
or Step Down Program placements of vali- 
dated CDCR prisoners shall be based solely 
(my emphasis) on a conviction of a SHU- 
eligible offense...” Sound good. Now here 
is the same language as stated on page five 
the actual settlement, it states that you can 
be locked down “. . .for proven STG behav- 
ior, and not solely (emphasis mine) on the 
inmate’s validation status or level of STG 
affiliation.” Does this mean the state can 
still use your validation status against you 
if there is other evidence that you’re a bad 
guy? The key word here in both instances 
is “solely” and how it is used. 

Behavior Modification is a crime. The 
SHU, even imprisonment itself, is a sick 
and unnatural existence. The purpose of 
these adjustment oriented programs is to 
trick you in to adjusting to that sickness. 
Participating in such an alienating experi- 
ence is damaging to your mental health, 
wellbeing, and sense of identity. Prison- 
ers who advocate support for the state’s 
behavior modification programs should 
be exposed for the collaborators they are. 
Collaborators are exposed by posting little 
news sheets criticizing their crimes against 
prisoners. Violence should not be used. 

On the one hand CDCR has their divide 
and conquer strategy to suppress prison- 
ers’ rights; they used this very effectively 
against prisoners for decades by pitting 
race against race. Then, on the other hand, 


they use the old carrot and the stick ap- 
proach. In this case the carrot is that many 
gang-identified SHU prisoners get out after 
decades of confinement. 

On page 8 of the agreement, section C, 
paragraph 25: “Within twelve months of 
the Court’s preliminary approval of the 
Agreement, CDCR shall review the cases 
of all validated inmates who are currently 
in the SHU...” Those who have served the 
longest will be reviewed first. “If an in- 
mate has not been found guilty of a SHU- 
eligible rule violation with a proven STG 
nexus within the last 24 months, he shall be 
released from the SHU and transferred to 
a General Population level IV 180-design 
facility, or other general population institu- 
tion consistent with his case factors.” 

What is a “SHU-related offense”? At- 
tachment B to the settlement, the “SHU 
Term Assessment Chart”, contains two and 
a quarter pages of such offenses. Here are 
some examples: creating a disturbance, 
strike, leading a disturbance or strike, or 
inciting conditions that might impact in- 
stitutional security. In other words, any 
meaningful step that might be taken help 
to improve your conditions of existence is 
a SHU-related offense. 

That’s not fair of me as you can still beg 
the courts, legislature or governor to treat 
you like human beings. You can clearly see 
how well that approach has worked out for 
prisoners over the past 240 years of U.S. 
history. Hell, why not try this same futile 
approach for another 260 years, and make 
it an even 500? 

As Mumia Abu- Jamal pointed out, “... 
jailhouse lawyers often unwittingly serve 
the interests of the state by propagating the 
illusion of ‘justice’ and ‘equity’ in a system 
devoted to neither.” They create “illusions 
of legal options as pathways to both indi- 
vidual and collective liberation.” 

You've had the carrot, now here’s the 
stick. Paragraph 29 starts out by saying 
“An inmate may be retained in the SHU 
and placed on Administrative SHU status 
after serving a determinate SHU sentence if 
it has been determined by the Departmental 
Review Board that the inmate’s case factors 
are such that...” blah, blah, blah, you are 
the worst of the worst. The old Indefinite 
SHU been changed to the new Administra- 
tive SHU, which is also indefinite. There 
is a difference, however, as now the state 
must have “compelling evidence” that you 
are the worst of the worst before condemn- 
ing you to indefinite SHU. But hey, only 
for the worst of the worst, right? 


Nothing significant has really changed. 
One set of alleged gang related people are 
released from SHU while a new group of 
STG types come in (or maybe even some 
of the same people). 

At present all prisoners have are promis- 
es from CDCR — you know, like the prom- 
ises they made to end the first two hunger 
strikes. Yes, you say, but aren’t these prom- 
ises enforceable by the courts? We’ll see 
about that. How many times did the Cas- 
tillo plaintiffs have to return to court in an 
effort to enforce the agreement in that case, 
before the courts finally said to hell with 
the prisoners? Besides, other than the re- 
lease of the plaintiff’s class, what is there 
to be won by going back to court? The farm 
(indefinite SHU) has already been sold for 
a bag a magic beans. 

As stated on the back page of every issue 
of the Prison Focus newspaper, in addition 
to eliminating human rights abuses, we 
work “with the goal of ending long-term 
isolation. ...” This agreement not only fails 
to do that, it isn’t even a baby step in the 
direction of ending long term solitary con- 
finement. Our job is not to make the SHUs 
more comfortable or replace one set of 
SHU prisoners for another and call it good. 
No! The SHUs must be shut down and con- 
verted into something like honor housing. 
Only the unity and non-violent struggle of 
prisoners can make this happen; not the 
courts, the legislature, or the governor. 
Remember, self-reliance in all things. It is 
what has gotten you this far, and you’ve 
come a long ways. 

Indefinite SHU is still exists for the worse 
of the worst. Today’s “worse of the worst” 
have been or will soon be released to GP or 
into some behavior modification program. 
Their empty cells will be filled with tomor- 
row’s “worst of the worst.” Maybe in ten or 
twenty years the new batch of the “worst” 
will file yet another law suit around the is- 
sue of indefinite confinement in the SHU. 
And the beat goes on, and on. . . . 

Only the gangs appear to have the au- 
thority to cause 33,000 prisoners to stop 
eating for a day. How will that authority be 
used now? Here is what I can tell you as a 
fact: In the absence of class-based poli- 
tics any leadership in this culture, black, 
brown, or white, no matter how well 
they talk that talk, will lead you to your 
knees. What does that mean? It means the 
most they can achieve will be some token 
or cosmetic reforms (such as those in the 
settlement agreement). This is true not only 
for prisoners, but applies to folks out here 
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in minimum custody as well. 

I see the settlement as a defeat for the 
long term goals of California prisoners. 
They agreed to settle for continued indefi- 
nite SHU and placed their blessing on the 
state’s use of behavior modification pro- 
grams against prisoners. While the current 
generation of long-term SHU occupants 
will be released to some level of GP, I find 
myself wondering what future generations 
of indefinite (worst of the worst) SHU pris- 
oners will have to say about this agreement 
and the inmates who signed their names to 
that document. 

I do not criticize the plaintiffs for failing 
to take the case to trial, although I would 
have liked to see that happen. It was totally 
up to them to make that call. If this case had 
gone to trial, however, the public education 
potential would have been tremendous. 

What jury would have held that keep- 
ing a human being locked up for decades in 
a tiny, windowless box is okay, especially 
since the evidence needed to do so was 
in so many cases non-existent? Imagine a 
courtroom packed with supporters. 

There have been many recent stud- 
ies pointing out the destructive nature of 
long-term solitary confinement, even U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice Kennedy and presi- 
dent Obama have come out opposed to its 
use. As has the United Nations’ human 
rights experts. 

What might have happened had there 
been a trial is mere speculation. What is 
for sure, however, is that indefinite SHU 
and behavior modification programs are 
here to stay unless some intervening force 
intercedes. At present I see no force inside 
capable of making that happen. 

So once again the question of where to 
go from here raises its ugly head. Rightly 
or wrongly, I believe the historic struggle 
of California prisoners was a once-in-a- 
lifetime event, and that it is now, for all in- 
tents and purposes, dead. 

To make matters worse, we out here 
on the streets contributed to that defeat 
through our uncritical support for some of 
the most reactionary and backwards pris- 
oners in the nation (some were progressive, 
but were swayed by our uncritical support 
for these backwards elements). This is not 
only about the classless leadership on the 
inside, but also the liberal approach to this 
struggle by outside supporters in the Bay 
Area who should have known better — the 
apologists for prisoners who may have had 
a hand in Hugo’s murder. 

I have criticized both CPF and PHSS for 


their reliance on these gang leaders to the 
near total exclusion of progressive (Marx- 
ist) forces on the inside. My criticisms 
were shrugged off, as if I’m some sort of 
nut who does not understand the dynam- 
ics of the prison struggle. After a year or so 
ago I gave up trying. 

And for you who think I’m full of shit, 
let me quote from a letter I received in to- 
day’s mail. The writer wants a statement 
on how long he’d been receiving the Rock 
newsletter. “You see,” he says, “I’ve been 
issued a Rules Violation Report for posses- 
sion of an edition of Rock that contained an 
interview of George Jackson by Dr. Tolberi 
Small; the specific charge is Possession 
of Security Threat Group-I Material.” He 
asked that I "assist him ASAP to keep me 
out of the SHU." The gangs go out and the 
STGs come in. A "great victory" for some. 
For victims of the now prisoner-ratified 
STG thing? I think not. 

Much of the PHSS coalition and CPF is 
made up of liberals who don’t know any 
better. They cannot be blamed. For them, 
trailing after the prisoners is just fine. But 
as Mao Zedong says, "It is to the advantage 
of despots to keep people ignorant; it is to 
our advantage to make them intelligent. We 
must lead all of them gradually away from 
ignorance." Instead, the outside support 
community uncritically trailed after these 
backwards prisoners. 

I can understand why Marxists would 
also trail after the prisoners, without any ef- 
fort to raise their class consciousness in the 
process. I’m not blameless here, as in the 
beginning I also got caught up in it all. • 


ANOTHER WORD 
ABOUT HUGO 

G eorge Monbiot once said: “If we 
were to judge the U.S. by its pe- 
nal policies we would perceive a 
strange beast: a Christian society that be- 
lieves in neither forgiveness nor redemp- 
tion.” Evidently our gang leaders are even 
worse than the state when it comes to ex- 
tra-judicial punishments. You’d think the 
victims of the state’s system of continuous 
punishment (the prisoners) would be above 
imitating their captors in this regard, but 
then you’d be wrong. 

Hugo’s history is of one who has trans- 
formed himself through politics.” Whether 
Hugo was killed for his rape conviction or 
because he associated with Black prison- 
ers, in either case it’s bad. Prisoners taking 


on the role of the pigs and adding extra-ju- 
dicial punishment on their fellow prisoners 
due to the nature of their crime? Please! Or 
worse, killing someone because of the race 
they choose to associate with? Give me 
a fucking break! Not only are you dudes 
some sick puppies, by dividing prisoners in 
this manner you are serving the interests of 
the pigs. A politically conscious California 
prisoner wrote and says: 

"In the California prison system, 
Blacks (all the different sub-groups) 
‘don’t clean up after themselves’, that 
is, they tolerate child molesters, rap- 
ists, rats, etc., whereas every other race 
and their respective sub-groups, will 
put them on a ‘Hit’ list for life. They 
usually get found out and are ‘stuck’ or 
they go straight into protective custody 
(or what’s called SNY). As for Hugo, 
despite his Nicaraguan heritage, he 
identified with Blacks. 

"And here we go again. Had the 
gang leaders who you, the support co- 
alition, and the like, propped-up and 
egged on with uncritical praises, had 
spent these last several years truly de- 
veloping consciousness, there’s a very 
real chance that Hugo wouldn’t have 
been stabbed. As for the hit on Hugo, 
the fact is that individuals cannot, and 
do not, hit another race (not even their 
own race) without the “go-ahead” 
from the leaders. 

"Because of the total absence of 
[class-based] political consciousness, 
the leaders are truly incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between objective reality, 
i.e., truth and abstract notions divorced 
from the concrete world. For example, 
the gang leadership, and especially the 
whites, believe they have achieved a 
“monumental victory.” 

"We are Marxists! It is our job not 
only to speak for the people, but more 
importantly, to guide them. If the 
masses are politically ignorant and 
you simply parrot and regurgitate that 
ignorance, we in effect become agents 
of the very status quo we are claiming 
to change. Intentions are ‘subjective’, 
and accurate measure requires us to be 
as objective as possible. 

"Those of us with a significantly 
high degree of political consciousness 
sat by quietly while our so-called lead- 
ership had their way with the pages of 
the Rock and Prison Focus while we 
cheered and egged them on from the 
side lines. No one ever offered a con- 
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structive criticism. 

As for your criticism of the Ash- 
ker settlement, it needs to be said. Al- 
though we’re a day late and a dollar 
short. But I guess I would ask why? 
What’s to be accomplished? It’s over. 
This struggle was a once-in-a-lifetime 
event, and that’s why it was so impor- 
tant for us to use every article written 
as an opportunity to write our own in 
an effort to raise consciousness. We 
are in fact worse off now because the 
STG allows the state to cast a much 
wider net than previously. 

Although we are so few in number, 
nearly all of our politically conscious 
comrades buckled under the weight 
of the praises being sung in the name 
of the vilest reaction. Even those who 
know better, comrades who have spilt 
blood in the name of transforming our 
world, lost sight of our objective and 
forgot their role in all of this. We start- 
ed off so strong, yet we are responsible 
for planting the seeds that were later 
to be cultivated, harvested, and hi- 
jacked." 

If the letter writer is correct, that Black 
prisoners don’t "clean up after themselves", 
then my hearty congratulations go out to 
those prisoners for not falling for the man’s 
game of promoting prisoner-on-prisoner 
violence. 

As for the rest of you knuckleheads, you 
expose, isolate, and shun rats. You do not 
attack other prisoners on the basis of their 
alleged crimes. That’s double jeopardy and 
it’s wrong. Those who advocate this wrong- 
headedness are objectively agents of the 
state and should be treated accordingly. • 


FINAL EDITORIAL 

D ear reader, we are breaking up. No, 
it’s not you. It’s me. That said, wel- 
come to the last issue of Rock\ As 
I close out the fourth year of publication I 
figured this would be a good time to stop 
putting it out. The first year of Rock was 
not difficult because I had lots of money 
and didn’t especially care whether or not 
prisoners sent me stamps or checks. As we 
entered into years two and three financial 
contributions kicked in, and for a period 
of about a year prisoners completely sup- 
ported the costs of printing and mailing the 
newsletter each month. 

At the end of last year, and more so 
this year, contributions have significant- 


ly dropped off. For over a year now I’ve 
been paying all of the costs for the print- 
ing, while prisoners have been donating 
the stamps needed to mail the publication 
out each month. Now those stamps have 
also all but stopped coming in. I had to buy 
stamps in order to mail out the last issue. 

I would say the fault for the drop in dona- 
tions was mine were it not for the fact that 
I’ve not changed over the years — I’m still 
the same cranky old commie I’ve always 
been. Instead the absence of contributions 
speaks volumes about the headset of pris- 
oners in California. 

In 1776 Adam Smith wrote An Inquiry 
Into The Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations. In that book he makes it clear 
that the purpose of government is preserve 
inequality: "Laws and governments may 
be considered in this and indeed in every 
case as a combination of the rich to oppress 
the poor, and preserve to themselves the 
inequality of the goods which would other- 
wise be soon destroyed by the attacks of the 
poor, who if not hindered by government 
would soon reduce the others to an equality 
with themselves by open violence." 

Outside folks who may wish to read back 
issues can do so at rocknewsletter.com. I’ll 
leave the site up for another three years 
(the Web hosting is paid up for that long). 
I’ll also have back issues of jBasta Ya! and 
some early copies of the PHSS News (both 
of which I edited before starting Rock). I 
am planning to step down as the editor of 
Prison Focus as well, once they find and 
train a replacement. Back issues of Prison 
Focus can be found at www.prisons.org/ 
publications. 

I’ve always enjoyed doing this paper. 
With that said, I am out of here. Remember, 
self-reliance in all things. • 


BLACK STUDENTS 
UNITED CALLS 
FOR PRISON 
DIVESTMENT 

By Zachary Silver, November 10, 2015 

T welve students from Black Students 
United — a student-run umbrella 
organization representing the inter- 
ests of black Cornellians — entered Presi- 
dent Elizabeth Garrett’s office Tuesday to 
submit a letter outlining demands for the 
University to divest its endowment from 
interests based in prisons and mass incar- 


ceration. The letter launches the group’s 
public campaign to fight Cornell’s involve- 
ment with organizations related to the “vio- 
lence of the prison industry and mass incar- 
ceration,” according to BSU. 

“Black students at Cornell and those on 
campuses across the world have a history 
of holding their universities accountable,” 
said Amber Aspinall ’17, political action 
chair of BSU. “We will continue that tradi- 
tion.” 

In their letter, BSU outlined four major 
demands of the University. They insist that 
the University cease investments in com- 
panies that include Corrections Corpora- 
tion of America, GEO Group Inc. and G4S 
USA Secure Solution; no longer use the 
G4S security system in the Herbert F. John- 
son Museum of Art; issue an official Uni- 
versity statement on Cornell’s involvement 
with the private prison industry and grant 
organizers a meeting with the University’s 
Investment Committee. 

“We very cordially invite President Gar- 
rett, as well as the rest of the administration 
and any interested trustees to help build 
this very important dialogue on campus 
regarding the private prison industry and 
the prison industrial complex,” said Robert 
Johnson, a BSU political action member. 

Highlighting Cornell’s prior involvement 
with apartheid South Africa and JanSport, 
the letter stated concerns that Cornell’s de- 
cision to invest in organizations related to 
prisons and mass incarceration creates dis- 
comfort for students. 

“What we want to know — and what many 
students, faculty and community members 
want to know — is where our policymak- 
ers stand on this issue and what common 
ground we can find to ensure that Cornell’s 
relationship with the criminal justice sys- 
tem is one that truly reflects the values and 
spirit of this University,” Johnson said. 

The BSU movement at Cornell was in- 
spired by a similar movement at Columbia 
University, where student activists success- 
fully campaigned for the university to be- 
come the first college in the United States 
to divest from private prison companies, 
according to the letter. 

“We hope you join us in extending our 
sincerest congratulations to the student 
activists at Columbia for their dedication, 
passion and skilled organizing,” the letter 
reads. 

While Garrett was not on campus at the 
time of the letter drop, BSU activists cite 
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her inauguration address as a positive in- 
dication that she will be open to working 
towards progress, according to the letter. 

“Among your most salient words, how- 
ever, was your call on Cornell to be ‘radical 
and progressive,”’ the letter says. “We are 
prepared to answer that call. We hope that 
you are as well.” 

BSU is requesting a response from the 
University by Nov. 23, and hopes that a 
response will increase transparency on the 
issue of private prison investments, accord- 
ing to Abraham Araya ’ 19, a BSU political 
action member. 

“Private prisons turn black lives into 
commodities,” said Delmar Fears ’19, a 
freshman representative. “I don’t want to 
attend a university that says they support 
and welcome black students, while reaping 
the profits from a corrupt system that dis- 
proportionately disenfranchises the black 
community. They can’t say and do both; 
something has to change.” 

http://cornellsun.com/2015/ll/10/black- 

students-united-calls-for-prison-divest- 

ment 


JUDGE GETS TIME 

Prosecutor Sends Innocent 
Man to Prison Who Served 25 
years, Now a Judge, he gets 
10 days in Jail 

O n October 27th in Texas, former 
prosecutor and judge Ken Ander- 
son pled guilty to intentionally 
failing to disclose evidence in a case that 
sent an innocent man, Michael Morton, to 
prison for the murder of his wife. When 
trying the case as a prosecutor, Anderson 
possessed evidence that may have cleared 
Morton, including statements from the 
crime's only eyewitness that Morton wasn't 
the culprit. Anderson sat on this evidence, 
and then watched Morton get convicted. 
While Morton remained in prison for the 
next 25 years, Anderson's career flourished, 
and he eventually became a judge. In to- 
day's deal, Anderson pled to criminal con- 
tempt and spend 10 days in jail. • 
http://www.huffingtonpost.com/ 
mark-godsey/for-the-first-time-ever- 
a b 4221000.html 


Lumpen Order Form 

To order a copy of Lumpen, 

The Autobiography of Ed Mead, 
complete the form below and send 
$20 or 51 Forever stamps to the 
address at the bottom of this form 

First: 

Last: 

Number 

Prison; 

Housing; 

Address; 

City: 

State: Zip: 

Send stamps or check to: 

Prison Art 
Book Project 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146-7439 


Ed Mead, Publisher 
Rock Newsletter 
P.O. Box 47439 
Seattle, WA 98146 
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